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POSTAL AND CLASSIFIED EMPLOYEES SALARY 
ADJUSTMENT 


TUESDAY, MARCH 15, 1960 


HovsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Commirrer on Post OFrice AND CIvIL SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:15 a.m., in room 
215, House Office Building, Hon. Tom Murray (chairman of the 
committee) presiding. 

The CuarrmMan, The committee will be in order. 

I hope all members of the committee can make their plans to be 
here promptly at 10 o’clock on each day that the meetings on pay leg- 
islation are scheduled. We have now lost 15 minutes waiting for a 
quorum of the committee. We finally have a quorum present. 

The committee is meeting today to begin hearings on bills to 
increase the salaries of postal and certain other Federal employees, in 
accordance with the vote of the committee last week. 

Because of the large number of pay raise bills referred to the com- 
mittee—I believe there are about 80 pay bills pending before the 
committee—it is not practicable to place all of these bills before 
the committee members. However, bills introduced by members of 
this committee which are identical to most of these pay bills are 
at each member’s desk this morning. These bills are H.R. 9883 by 
Mr. Morrison, and six identical bills, by Mr. Foley, Mr. Oliver, 
Mr. Broyhill, Mrs. Granahan, Mr. Harmon, and Mr, Prokop, Also, 
other pay bills, by Mr. Broyhill (H.R. 9312), Mr. Lesinski (H.R. 
10206), Mr. Cunningham (H.R. 10812), and Mr. Harmon (H.R. 
11037) are at your desks. 

(H.R. 9883 follows :) 


[H.R. 9883, 86th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To adjust the rates of basic compensation of certain officers and employees of the 
Federal Government, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


TITLE I—INCREASES IN COMPENSATION OF POSTAL EMPLOYEES 


Sec. 101. The Postal Field Service Compensation Act of 1955, approved June 
10, 1955 (Public Law 68, Eighty-fourth Congress), as amended, is hereby 
amended as follows: 

(a) Section 203 is amended by changing the level of all key positions from 
key position 23 through 49; each level shall be reduced by one—level 7 shall 
become level 6; level 8 shall become level 7; level 9 shall become level 8, and so 
forth. 
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Sec. 102. (a) In section 301(a) strike out the Postal Field Service Schedule 
and insert the following schedule: 


“POSTAL FIELD SERVICE SCHEDULE 


Per annum rates and steps 


“Level 

| $3,950 $4,085 | $4,220! $4,350] $4,480! $4, 610 
fe | 4, 250 | 4, 390 | 4, 530 4, 670 | 4, 810 4, 950 
< | 4, 650 | 4, 800 | 4, 955 5,110 | 5, 265 5, 420 
- 4, 990 5, 145 | 5, 300 | 5, 455 | 5, 610 5, 765 
7 5, 340 | 5, 505 | 5, 670 | 5, 885 6, 000 6, 165 
; 5, 710 | 5,885 | 6,060] 6,235! 6,410 6, 585 
6, 200 6, 400 6, 600 6, 800 | 7, 000 7, 200 
6, 730 | 6, 950 7,170 | 7, 390 | 7, 610 | 7, 830 
7, 350 | 7, 590 | 7, 830 8, 070 | 8.310 | 8, 550 
| &, 100 | 8, 350 | &, 600 | 8, 850 9, 100 | 9, 350 
| 8,900! 9,190] 9,480 9, 770 | 10,060 | 10, 350 
AES, 700 10, 000 | 10, 300 10, 600 | 10, 900 11, 200 
10,700 | 11,0380 | 11,360 | | 12,020! 12,350 
11, 900 | 250 | 12, 600 | 13. 300 13, 650 
13, 000 5| 13,750 14, 500 14, 875 
14, 200 14, 950 15. 700 16, O75 
15, 900 16, 650 | 17,400 | 17,775 
17, 400 | 18, 150 | 18, 900 19, 275 
18, 000 18, 750 | 


(b) In section 302(a) strike out the Rural Carrier Schedule and insert the 
following schedule: 


“RURAL CARRIER SCHEDULE 


Per annum rates and steps 


* 


Carriers in rural delivery service } | | | | 
Fixed compensation per annum _____- | $2,590 $2,685 | $2,780 $2,875 | $2,970 | $3, 065 
ne Compensation per mile per annum for | 
each mile up to 30 miles of route. 70 72 
: For each mile of route over 30 miles__-! 25 25 
Temporary carriers in rural delivery ser- 
vice on routes to which no regular carrier | 
is assigned 
Fixed compensation per annum 
Compensation per mile per annum for | 
each mile up to 30 miles of route | aivankeukes 
| 
| 


Temporary carriers in rural delivery serv- | 
ice on routes having regular carriers ab- | } 
sent without pay or on military leave__- (1) | (‘) 
Substitute carriers in rural delivery ser- | | | 
vice on routes having carriers absent | | | | 


1 Basic compensation authorized for the regular carrier. 


(c) In section 302(c) strike out ‘$5,165 during the period referred to in sec- 
: tion 304(c) or $5,035 thereafter” and insert “$6,165”. 
(d) In section 303(a) strike out the Fourth-Class Office Schedule and insert 
the following schedule: 
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“FOURTH-CLASS OFFICE SCHEDULE 


| Per annum rates and steps 
| 

| 1 | 2 | 3 | 4 | 5 6 
$2, 900 $3, O80 | $3, 170 | $3, 260 
| 2, 660 | | 2918} 3,004 | 
2, 176 2,315 | 2, 385 2.455 | 
| 1, 990 | 2,098 | 2, 152 | 2, 206 | 
} 965 1,027 1,058 | 1, ORO 


Sec. 103. CoNverston.—Each employee under the Postal Field Service Sched- 
ule, the Rural Carrier Schedule, and the Fourth-Class Office Schedule shall be 
placed in pay steps under this bill as follows: All employees in steps 1 through 
6 shall be placed in the same identical step under the new schedule; employees 
in step 7 shall be placed in step 6: Provided, That no employee shall lose his 
anniversary date for an automatic or longevity pay increase, except as herein- 
after explicitly provided. 

Sec. 104. Lonceviry Step INcrEASES.—Section 404, paragraphs (a) and (b), 
of Public Law 68 is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 404. (a) There are established for each employee longevity steps A, B, 
C,and D. For each promotion to a longevity step— 

“(1) each postmaster at a post office of the fourth class shall receive an 
amount equal to 10 per centum of his basic salary, or $200 per annum, which- 
ever is the lesser, and 

“(2) each employee (other than a postmaster at a post office of the fourth 
class) shall receive $200 per annum. 

In computing the percentage increase under this subsection the amount of the 
increase shall be rounded to the nearest dollar. A half dollar or one-half cent 
shall be rounded to the next highest dollar or cent, respectively. 

“(b) Each employee shall be assigned to— 

“(1) longevity step A at the beginning of the pay period following the 
completion of ten years of service; 

“(2) longevity step B at the beginning of the pay period following the 
completion of fifteen years of service; 

“(3) longevity step C at the beginning of the pay period following the 
completion of twenty years of service; and 

“(4) longevity step D at the beginning of the pay period following the 
completion of twenty-five years of service.” 


TITLE II—AMENDMENT OF CLASSIFICATION ACT OF 1949 
AS AMENDED 
RATES OF BAsIc COMPENSATION 


Sec. 201. (a) Section 603(b) of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended (65 
Stat. 612; 5 U.S.C. 1113(b) ), is amended to read as follows: 


PER ANNUM RATES 
“GRADE 


GS-1. icaeue $3,330 $38,440 $3,550 $3,660 $3,770 $3,880 $3,990 $4,100 $4,210 $4,320 
3,670 3,785 3,900 4,015 4,130 4,245 4, 360 4,475 4, 590 4,705 
3, 945 4,185 4,305 4,425 4, 545 4, 665 1,785 46005 5,025 
|S ees 4, 240 4,490 4,615 4,740 4,865 4,990 5,115 5,240 5,365 
GS-5. 4, 635 5,025 5,220 5,415 5,610 5,805 6,000 
5,155 5, 55 5, 755 5, 955 6, 155 6, 355 6, 555 
GS-7 6, 715 6,125 6,330 6,535 6,740 6,945 7,150 a 
6,275 6,485 6,695 6,905 7,115 7,325 7,535 7,745 
6,860 7,075 7,290 7,505 7,720 7,985 8,150 8,365 

GS-10 ie Snes 7, 460 7,680 7,900 8,120 8,340 8,560 8,780 9,000 ‘ 
GS-11 8,250 8,585 8,920 9,255 9,590 9,925 
9,780 10,120 10,460 10,809 11,140 11,480 

11,185 11,530 11,875 12,220 12,565 12,910 13, 255 

12,750 13,100 13,450 18,800 14,150 14,500 14,850 
GS-15__ 14,260 14,665 15,070 15,475 15,880 16,285 
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(b) The rates of basic compensation of officers and employees to whom this 
section applies shall be adjusted as follows: 

(1) If the officer or employee is receiving basic compensation immediately 
prior to the effective date of this section at one of the scheduled or longevity 
rates of a grade in the General Schedule of the Classification Act of 1949, ag 
amended, he shall receive a rate of basic compensation at the corresponding 
scheduled or longevity rate in effect on and after such date. 

(2) If the officer or employee is receiving basic compensation immediately 
prior to the effective date of this section at a rate between two scheduled or 
two longevity rates, or between a scheduled and a longevity rate, of a grade in 
the General Schedule, he shall receive a rate of basic compensation at the higher 
of the two corresponding rates in effect on and after such date. 

(3) If the officer or employee (other than an oflicer or employee subject to 
paragraph (4) of this subsection), immediately prior to the effective date of 
this section, is receiving basic compensation at a rate in excess of the maximum 
longevity of his grade, or in excess of the maximum scheduled rate of his grade 
if there is no longevity rate for his grade, he shall receive basic compensation 
at a rate equal to the rate which he received immediately prior to such effective 
date, increased by an amount equal to the amount of the increase made by this 
section in the maximum longevity rate, or the maximum scheduled rate, as the 
case may be, of his grade until (A) he leaves such position, or (B) he is en- 
titled to receive basic compensation at a higher rate by reason of the operation 
of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended; but when his position becomes 
vacant, the rate of basic compensation of any subsequent appointee thereto shall 
be fixed in accordance with such Act, as amended. 

(4) If the officer or employee, immediately prior to the effective date of this 
section, is receiving, pursuant to paragraph (4) of section 2(b) of the Federal 
Employees Salary Increase Act of 1955, an existing aggregate rate of compen- 
sation determined under section 208(b) of the Act of September 1, 1954 (68 Stat. 
1111; Public Law 763, Eighty-third Congress), plus the amount of the increase 
provided by section 2 of the Federal Employees Salary Increase Act of 1955 and 
by section 2 of the Federal Employees Salary Increase Act of 1958, he shall re- 
ceive an aggregate rate of compensation equal to the sum of (A) his existing 
aggregate rate of compensation determined under such section 208(b) of the 
Act of September 1, 1954, (B) the amount of the increase provided by section 2 
of the Federal Employees Salary Increase Act of 1955, (C) the amount of the 
increase provided by section 2 of the Federal Employees Salary Increase Act 
of 1958, and (D) the amount of the increase made by this section in the maxi- 
mum longevity rate of his grade, until (i) he leaves his position, or (ii) he is 
entitled to receive aggregate compensation at a higher rate by reason of the 
operation of this Act or any other provision of law; but, when such position 
becomes vacant, the aggregate rate of compensation of any subsequent appointee 
thereto shall be fixed in accordance with applicable provisions of law. Subject 
to clauses (i) and (ii) of the immediately preceding sentence of this paragraph, 
the amount of the increase provided by this section shall be held and considered 
for the purpose of section 208(b) of such Act of September 1, 1954, to constitute 
a part of the existing rate of compensation of such employee. 

(5) If the officer or employee, at any time during the period beginning on the 
effective date of this section and ending on the date of enactment of this Act, 
was promoted from one grade under the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, 
to another such grade at a rate which is above the minimum rate thereof, his 
rate of basic compensation shall be adjusted retroactively from the effective date 
of this section to the date on which he was so promoted, on the basis of the rate 
which he was receiving during the period from such effective date to the date of 
such promotion and, from the date of such promotion, on the basis of the rate 
for that step of the appropriate grade of the General Schedule contained in this 
section which corresponds numerically to the step of the grade of the General 
Schedule for such officer or employee which was in effect (without regard to this 
Act) at the time of such promotion. 

(6) If the officer or employee on the rolls has had his rate of basic compensa- 
tion established, under authority of section 803 of the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended (68 Stat. 1106; 5 U.S.C. 1133), at any time during. the period begin- 
ning on September 1, 1954, and ending on the date of enactment of this Act, his 
rate of basic compensation shall be adjusted retroactively in accordance with one 
or more of the following provisions of this paragraph (6), as applicable— 

(A) if his rate of basic compensation was established under authority of 
such section 803 after September 1, 1954, and prior to the effective date of this 
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section such rate shall be adjusted retroactively, for the period of time served 
by him in a pay status under the Classification Act of 1949 in the position 
concerned on and after such effective date and prior to the date of enactment 
of this Act, on the basis of the rate for that step of the appropriate grade of 
the General Schedule contained in this section which corresponds numerically 
to the step of the grade of the General Schedule which was in effect for such 
officer or employee, without regard to this Act as a result of such adjustment 
under such section 803 ; and 

(B) if his rate of basic compensation was established under authority or 
such section 803 on or after the effective date of this section and prior to 
the date of enactment of this Act, such rate shall be adjusted retroactively 
for the period of time served by him in a pay status under the Classification 
Act of 1949 in the position concerned on and after such effective date and 
prior to such date of enactment, as follows— 

(i) for the period of time prior to the effective date of the establish- 
ment of his rate of basic compensation under such section 803, on the 
basis of the rate of basic compensation which he was receiving during 
such period, and 

(ii) for the period of time on and after the effective date of the 
establishment of his rate of basic compensation under such section 803, 
on the basis of the rate or that step of the appropriate grade of the 
General Schedule contained in this section which corresponds nu- 
merically to the step of the grade of the General Schedule which was 
in effect for such officer or employee, without regard to this Act, as a 
result of such adjustment under such section 803, 

and such basic compensation adjusted under subparagraphs (A) and (B) (ii) of 
this paragraph (6) shall be paid in accordance with such subparagraphs until— 

(a) he leaves such position, or 

(b) he is entitled to receive basic compensation at a higher rate by reason 
of the operation of any provision of the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended. 

(7) If the officer or employee became subject to the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended, at any time during the period beginning on September 1, 1954, and 
ending on the date of enactment of this Act, at a rate of basic compensation 
which was established under authority of section 803 of the Classification Act 
of 1949, as amended (68 Stat. 1106; 5 U.S.C. 1133), his rate of basic compensa- 
tion shall be adjusted retroactively, for the period of time served by him in a pay 
status under the Classification Act of 1949 in the position concerned on and 
after the effective date of this section and prior to the date of enactment of this 
Act, on the basis of the rate for that step of the appropriate grade of the Gen- 
eral Schedule contained in this section which corresponds numerically to the 
step of the grade of the General Schedule which was in effect for such officer 
or employee, without regard to this Act, as a result of such adjustment under 
such section 803, and such basic compensation shall be paid in accordance with 
this paragraph (7) until— 

(A) he leaves his position, or 

(B) he is entitled to receive basic compensation at a higher rate by reason 
of the operation of any provision of the Classification Act of 1949 as 
amended. 

(8) If the officer or employee, at any time during the period beginning on the 
effective date of this section and ending on the date of enactment of this Act, 
became subject to the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, at a rate of basic 
compensation which was fixed on the basis of a higher previously earned rate 
and which is above the minimum rate of the grade of such officer or employee, 
his rate of basic compensation shall be adjusted retroactively to the date on 
which he became subject to such Act, on the basis of the rate for that step of 
the appropriate grade of the General Schedule contained in this section which 
corresponds numerically to the step of the grade of the General Schedule for 
such officer or employee which was in effect (without regard to this Act) at the 
time he became subject to the Classification Act of 1949 as in effect immediately 
prior to the effective date of this section. 

(9) Each officer or employee— 

(A) (i) who with his position has been transferred under authority of 
the Classification Act of 1949, at any time during the period beginning on 
the effective date of this section and ending on the date of enactment of this 
Act, from the General Schedule of the Classification Act of 1949 to a pre- 
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vailing rate schedule, or (ii) who, at any time during such period, trans- 
ferred from a position subject to the Classification Act of 1949 to a position 
subject to a prevailing rate schedule, 

(B) who, at all times subsequent to such transfer, was in the service of 
the United States (including the Armed Forces of the United States) or 
of the municipal government of the District of Columbia, without break 
in such service of more than thirty consecutive calendar days and, in the 
case of an individual relieved from training and service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States or discharged from hospitalization following 
such training service, without break in service in excess of the period pro- 
vided by law for the mandatory restoration of such individual to a position 
in or under the Federal Government or the municipal government of the 
District of Columbia, 

(C) who, on such date of enactment, is being compensated under a pre- 
vailing rate schedule, and 

(D) whose rate of basic compensation on such date of enactment is less 
than the rate to which he would have been entitled on such date if such 
transfer had not occurred (unless he is receiving such lesser rate by reason 
of an adverse personnel action resulting from his own fault), 

shall be paid basic compensation at a rate equal to the rate which he would have 
been receiving on such date of enactment (including compensation for each 
within-grade and longevity step-increase which he would have earned) if such 
transfer had not occurred until the day immediately following such date of en- 
actment, for all time in a pay status on and after the effective date of this sec- 
tion in a position subject to a prevailing rate schedule under the circumstances 
prescribed in this subsection, until— 

(a) he leaves the position which he holds on such date of enactment, or 

(b) he is entitled to receive basic compensation at a higher rate under a 
prevailing rate schedule, 

but when such position becomes vacant, the rate of basic compensation of any 
subsequent appointee thereto shall be fixed in accordance with prevailing rate 
schedules. 

Sec. 202. (a) Section 4103(b) of the Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1958 enacted 
as title 38 of the United States Code (72 Stat. 1243; Public Law 85-857), relating 
to the annual salary of the Chief Medical Director of the Department of Medicine 
and Surgery of the Veterans’ Administration, is amended by striking out 
“$19,580” and inserting in lieu thereof $20,680.” 

(b) Section 4103(c) of such Act, relating to the annual salary of the Deputy 
Chief Medical Director of the Department of Medicine and Surgery of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, is amended by striking out “$18,480” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “19,580.” 

(c) Section 4103(d) of such Act, relating to the annual salaries of the assist- 
ant chief medical directors and the directors of service or chiefs of division of 
the Department of Medicine and Surgery of the Veterans’ Administration is 
amended 

(1) by striking out “$17,380” and inserting in lieu thereof “$18,480”; 
and 

(2) by striking out “$14,545 minimum to $16,500 maximum” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$15,645 minimum to $17,245 maximum.” 

(d) Section 4103(e) of such Act relating to the annual salaries of the Direc- 
tor of Nursing Service and the Deputy Director of Nursing Service of the De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery of the Veterans’ Administration ; is amended— 

(1) by striking out “$12,770 minimum to $13,970 maximum”; and insert- 
in lieu thereof “$14,260 minimum to $16,285 maximum”; and 

(2) by striking out “$11,355 minimum to $12,555 maximum” ; and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “$12,750 minimum to $14,850 maximum.’ 

(e) Section 4103(f) of such Act, relating to the annual salaries of the chief 
pharmacist, the chief dietitian, the chief physical therapist, and the chief oc- 
cupational therapist of the Department of Medicine and Surgery of the Veterans’ 
Administration, is amended to read as follows: 

“(f) The Administrator may appoint a chief pharmacist, a chief dietitian, a 
chief physic al therapist, and a chief occupational therapist. During the period 
of his service as such, the chief pharmacist and the chief dietitian shall be paid 
a salary of $14,260 minimum to $16,285 maximum a year and the chief physical 
therapist and the chief occupational therapist shall be paid a salary of $12,750 
minimum to $14,850 maximum a year.” 
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(f) Section 4107(a) of such Act, relating to maximum and minimum annual 
rates of salary of certain employees of the Medical Service, Dental Service, and 
Nursing Service of the Department of Medicine and Surgery of the Veterans’ 
Administration, is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The grades and per annum full-pay ranges for positions provided in para- 
graph (1) of section 4104 of this title shall be as follows: 


“MEDICAL SERVICE 


“Chief grade, $14,260 minimum to $16,285 maximum. 
“Senior grade, $12,750 minimum to $14,850 maximum. 
“Intermediate grade, $11,185 minimum to $13,255 maximum. 
“Full grade, $9,440 minimum to $11,480 maximum. 
“Associate grade, $7,915 minimum to $9,925 maximum, 
“Junior grade, $7,240 minimum to $9,000 maximum. 


“DENTAL SERVICE 


“Chief grade, $14,260 minimum to $16,285 maximum. 
“Senior grade, $12,750 minimum to $14,850 maximum. 
“Intermediate grade, $11,185 minimum to $13,255 maximum, 
“Full grade, $9,440 minimum to $11,480 maximum. 
“Associate grade, $7,915 minimum to $9,925 maximum. 
“Junior grade, $7,240 minimum to $9,000 maximum, 


“NURSING SERVICE 


“Assistant director, $9,440 minimum to $11,480 maximum, 
“Senior grade, $7,915 minimum to $9,925 maximum. 

“Full grade, $6,645 minimum to $8,365 maximum. 
“Associate grade, $5,725 minimum to $6,780 maximum, 
“Junior grade, $4,885 minimum to $5,925 maximum. 


“ADMINISTRATION 


“(b) Notwithstanding any law, Executive order, or regulation, the Administra- 
tor shall prescribe by regulation the hours and conditions of employment and 
leaves of absence of physicians, dentists, and nurses.” 

(g) Section 4108(d) of such Act, prescribing the maximum amount of pay 
and allowances of medical, surgical, and dental specialists of the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery of the Veterans’ Administration, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(qd) Any person, rated as a medical, surgical, or dental specialist under the 
provision of this section or prior corresponding provisions of law, shall receive, 
in addition to his basic pay, an allowance equal to 15 per centum of such pay, 
but in no event shall the pay plus the allowance authorized by this subsection 
exceed $17,000 per annum.” 

Sec. 203. Section 303 of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, is amended 
by renumbering section 303 as “Sec. 303. (a)” and by adding thereto the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“(b) The incumbent of a position subject to this Act who exercises super- 
visory authority over one or more employees who are compensated according 
to the prevailing-rate system shall be so compensated that his salary shall ex- 
ceed by not less than 5 per centum the rate of compensation of the employee 
who in the group supervised receives the highest rate of compensation deter- 
mined according to such prevailing-rate system.” 

Sec. 204. Section 401 of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, is amended 
by inserting at the end of such section a paragraph designated as subsect ion 
(d) and reading as follows: 

“(d) Standards published by the Commission shall be made available by each 
department upon request to any employee occupying a position subject to this 
Act.” 

Sec. 205. Section 501(b) of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Any employee or employees (including any officer or officers) affected 
or any department may request at any time that the Commission exercise the: 
authority granted to it under subsection (a) and the Commission shall act upon 
such request. The employee or employees making such request shall be assured: 
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of the right to discuss in person with an official representative of the Commis- 
sion the duties and responsibilities of the position or positions affected, and 
Shall not be subject to any form of restraint, coercion, or intimidation by any- 
one in a position of supervisory or administrative authority.” 

Sec. 206. Section 502(a) of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 502. (a) Except as otherwise provided in this title, each department 
Shall place each position under its jurisdiction and to which this Act applies in 
its appropriate class and grade in conformance with standards published by 
the Commission or, if no published standards directly apply, consistently with 
published standards. A department may, whenever the facts warrant, change 
any position which it has placed in a class or grade under this subsection from 
such class or grade to another class or grade, but before a position may be 
changed to a lower grade the head of the agency or his designate shall certify 
that there has been a significant change in the duties and responsibilites of the 
position since it was allocated to the grade to which it is currently assigned, 
Such actions of the departments shall be the basis for the payment of compen- 
sation and for personnel transactions until changed by certificate of the 
Commission.” 

Sec. 207. Section 701(a) of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 701. (a) Each officer or employee compensated on a per annum basis, 
and occupying a permanent position within the scope of the compensation 
schedules fixed by this Act, who has not attained the maximum scheduled rate 
of compensation for the grade in which his position is placed, shall be advanced 
in compensation successively to the next higher rate within the grade at the 
beginning of the next pay period following the completion of each fifty-two 
calendar weeks of service, subject to the following conditions— 

“(A) that no equivalent increase in compensation from any cause was 
received during such period, except increase made pursuant to section 702 
or 1002; 

“(B) that he has a current performance rating of ‘satisfactory’ or better; 
and 

“(C) that the benefit of successive step-increases shall be preserved, 
under regulations issued by the Commission for officers and employees 
whose continuous service is interrupted in the public interest by service 
with the Armed Forces or by service in essential non-Government civilian 
employment during a period of war or national emergency.” 

Sec, 208. Section 703(a) of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 703. (a) Subject to subsection (b) and as a reward for long and faithful 
service, each department shall grant an additional step-increase upon completion 
of ten years of service in a position in the Federal Civil Service or in the service 
of the Government of the District of Columbia and an additional step-increase 


(to be known as a longevity step-increase) beyond the maximum scheduled rate | 


for each three years of service in his current grade at such maximum rate or 
at a rate in excess authorized by this section except such increase as may 
result from revision of the basic compensation schedule contained in section 
603(b) of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended. Officers and employees 
who are otherwise eligible shall receive full credit under this subsection for 
service at the maximum authorized salary specified in the Bachrach Act of 
May 29, 1928, as amended, to the same extent as if such service had been at 
the maximum rate of a grade of the Classification Act of 1923, as amended.” 

Src. 209. Section 703(b) (5) of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(5) Not more than four successive longevity step-increases may be granted 
to any officer or employee.” 

Src. 210. Section 703(b) (6) of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b) (6) The officer or employee shall have in the aggregate not less than 
thirteen years if the position which he then occupies is in grades one to four, 
inclusive, of the General Schedule, or not less than eleven years of service 
if he occupies a position in grades five to ten, inclusive, of the General Schedule, 
or not less than nine years of service if he occupies a position in grades eleven 
to fifteen inclusive, of the General Schedule, and shall receive credit for prior 
service in other positions subject to the Classification Act.” 
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TITLE III—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 301. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 302. This Act shall become effective as of the first day of the first pay 
period which began on or after January 1, 1960. 

The Cuamman. H.R. 9883 and the many companion bills provide 
substantial pay raises for approximately 520,000 postal field service 
employees, 971,000 employees under the Classification Act of 1949, 
and 20,000 personnel in the Department of Medicine and Surgery of 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

The postal pay raises range from 12 percent, for employees in the 
higher levels, to as much as 23 percent for employees in salary level 
4—numerically the largest group in the postal service. The average 
increase for the classified and Veterans’ Administration personnel is 
approximately 12.5 percent. 

The Bureau of the Budget has submitted an official report on H.R. 
9883 and companion bills, which will be placed in the record today fol- 
lowing my statement. Some time ago the Bureau furnished a cost 
estimate of $1.6 billion for this legislation, The official report sub- 
mitted by the Bureau today confirms this cost estimate and shows 
that the average increase will be $1,100 per employee, or a total of 
$1.6 billion annually. 

The vote of the committee to take up pay raise legislation also obli- 
gates the Congress to provide the money required to pay for the raises. 
With respect to postal pay adjustments and resulting increased cost to 
the Post Office Department, the Postmaster General last week in- 
formed the committee that the postal deficit this year will be $554 
million. This is without any reference to the cost of any postal pay 
raises that may be approved by the Congress in this session. Of 
course, the postal deficit will be increased by the amount of any pay 
raise, to the extent that the cost of such a pay raise are not offset by 
increased postal revenues. 

In line with the postal policy approved by this committee and writ- 
ten into the law by Public Law 85-426—requiring postal rate ad- 
justments from time to time to keep postal revenues reasonably in line 
with postal costs—the committee voted to begin postal rate hearings 
following action on pay raises. I have introduced the official propo- 
sal sent down by the Postmaster General to make certain adjustments 
in the postal rate structure so they may be considered in these hearings. 
These recommended adjustments, when all have been placed in effect, 
will increase postal revenues by an amount approximately equal to the 
postal deficit for this year as reported by the Postmaster General. 
Such revenue increases will not cover any increased costs for new pay 
raises. 

I think it is well to summarize, at the beginning of these hearings, 
the history of employees’ pay raise legislation from 1945 to date. This 
background should be helpful to the committee in reaching its decision 
on the pending legislation. 

Each member has been furnished summaries of postal employees 
salary legislation and classified employees salary legislation since 1945. 
These summaries will be placed in the record at this point. 
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(The summaries follow :) 


SUMMARY OF POSTAL EMPLOYEES SALARY LEGISLATION SINCE 1945 


1. Effective July 1, 1945, $400 flat increase for employees paid on an annual 
basis and proportionate increases for hourly rate employees and fourth-class 
postmasters (Public Law 134, 79th Cong., approved July 6, 1945). 

2. Effective January 1, 1946, $400 flat increase for employees paid on an an- 
nual basis, 20 cents an hour for hourly employees, and 20 percent for fourth- 
class postmasters (Public Law 386, 79th Cong., approved May 21, 1946). 

3. Effective Juve 380, 1948, $450 flat increase for employees paid on an annual 
basis, 25 cents an hour for hourly employees, and 25 percent for fourth-class 
postmasters (Public Law 900, 80th Cong., approved July 3, 1948). 

4. Effective November 1, 1949, $120 increase for employees paid on an annual 
basis, 242 cents an hour for hourly employees, and 5 percent for fourth-class 
postmasters ; $200 increase was provided for entrance salaries for regular em- 
ployees, $100 for temporary employees, and three longevity grades were provided 
for certain employees (Public Law 428, 81st Cong., approved Oct. 28, 1949). 

5. Effective July 1, 1951, $400 increase for employees paid on an annual basis, 
20 cents an hour for hourly employees, and 20 percent for fourth-class postmas- 
ters, plus elimination of the first two salary grades and one or two grade ad- 
vancements for certain employees (Public Law 204, 82d Cong., approved Oct. 
24, 1951). 

6. S. 1, providing a 9 percent postal pay raise vetoed, largely because of distor- 
tious in salary schedules. 

7. [effective approximately March 1, 1955, a 6 percent basic salary increase 
for all postal employees; an additional average 2.1 percent upon reclassifica- 
tion of positions (effective approximately Dec. 3, 1955), (Public Law 68, 84th 
Cong., approved June 20, 1955). 

8. H.R. 2474, providing a postal pay raise ranging downward from about 19 
percent for the less responsible jobs to about 3.5 percent for the most respon- 
sible jobs, pocket vetoed September 7, 1957. 

9. Effective approximately January 1, 1958, 7144 percent increase for postal 
employees ; those in levels 1 through 6 were granted an additional 21% percent in- 
crease, and those in level 7 were granted an additional 11% percent increase, to be 
effective for 3 years. Comparable increases were granted rural carriers and 
fourth-class postmasters (Public Law 85-426, approved May 27, 1958) ; the 2% 
percent temporary increase was extended through all levels by Public Law 462 
(85th Cong., approved June 20, 1958). 


SUMMARY OF CLASSIFIED FEDERAL EMPLOYEES SALARY LEGISLATION SINCE 1945 


1. Effective July 1, 1945, 20 percent increase on the first $1,200, 10 percent on 
the next $3,400, and 5 percent on the remainder, with a $10,000 ceiling (average 
increase, 15.9 percent) (Public Law 106, 79th Cong., approved June 30, 1945). 

2. Effective July 1, 1946, 14 percent increase with $250 minimum, retaining 
$10,000 ceiling (average increase 14.2 percent) (Public Law 390, 79th Cong., 
approved May 24, 1946). 

3. Effective June 30, 1948, $330 (average increase, 11 percent) (Public Law 
900, SOth Cong., approved July 3, 1948: ceiling $10,300). 

4. Effective first pay period following enactment, increases averaged $140 a 
year (overall percentage increase 4 percent; ceiling $14,800) ; (Public Law 429, 
Sist Cong., approved Oct. 28, 1949). 

5. Effective first pay period beginning after June 30, 1951, 10 percent increase 
with $300 minimum and $800 maximum (average increase 10 percent) (Public 
Law 201, 82d Cong., approved Oct. 24,1959). (Ceiling $14,800.) 

6. Effective first pay period after February 28, 1955, 74% increase (Public Law 
94, 84th Cong., approved June 28, 1955). (Ceiling was retained at $14,800 but 
was increased to $16,000 by Public Law 854, 84th Cong., approved July 31, 1956.) 

7. H.R. 2462, providing an 11 percent classified pay raise, pocket vetoed Sep- 
tember 7, 1957. 

8. Effective first pay period on or after January 1, 1958, 10 percent increase 
(Public Law 85-462, approved June 20, 1958). (Ceiling raised to $17,500.) 
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The Cuairman. It should be emphasized that the classified pay sys- 
tem was completely rewritten by the Classification Act of 1949, in- 
cluding certain pay adjustments, and that a new and modern pay 
system for postal employees was provided by the Postal Field Service 
Compensation Act of 1955, including a 6-percent general increase and 
further adjustments averaging 2.5 percent upon conversion of em- 
ployees to the new pay sehedules. 

I for one have always felt that salary adjustment needs should be 
worked out on a mutually cooperative basis by the responsible offi- 
cials of the executive branch and the legislative committees having 
jurisdiction. The employees whose salaries are concerned are em- 
ployees of the executive departments and agencies which are en- 
gaged in carrying out programs authorized by the Congress. Full 
responsibility for the effective completion of these programs is im- 
posed by the Congress on the heads of the departments and agencies 
and their top staff. These responsible executives are in the best posi- 
tion to determine, and to recommend to the Congress, what they think 
is needed in terms of pay and personnel for the successful conduct 
of their programs. It is not fair to injeet political considerations 
into a matter as important as salary rates which involve the hopes 
and aspirations of our 2 million or more Federal employees. 

I think the record demonstrates that this committee and the Con- 
gress have been very liberal in granting pay raises to postal and other 
Federal employees in the past. Less than 2 years ago, on June 20, 
1958, they were given a 10-percent pay raise—with a retroactive fea- 
ture to January 1, 1958, under which each employee received a tidy 
lump sum in back pay. The postal increase included a 214 percent tem- 
porary raise which will expire at the end of this year, but we all know 
this will be made permanent. In fact, the Postmaster General has 
submitted an oflicial recommendation to make this increase perma- 
nent, which Lam sure will be approved. 

Since the date of approval of the last 10 percent pay raise the Con- 
sumer Price Index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics has risen only 
1.4 percent. This very small change in the average cost of living since 
the last pay raise was approved certainly should be given careful con- 
sideration in comparison to the rate of the pay raises proposed by the 
pending bills and in arriving at the final figures for any pay adjust- 
inents during this Congress. 

I am sure the committee will exercise their official responsibility in 
considering this legislation and in considering the recommendation of 
the Federal Treasury and also treat the demands and requests of em- 
ployees fairly and I presume generously. 

(The reports of the Bureau of the Budget and the Civil Service 
Commission follow :) 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., March 14, 1960. 
Hon. ToM Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
House of Representatives, Old House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your requests for the views 
of the Bureau of the Budget on H.R. 9883, 9953, 9954, 9974, 9980, 10132, 10206, 
and 10865, similar bills to adjust the rates of basic compensation of certain 


officers and employees of the Federal Government, and for other purposes, as- 
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well as the similar bills listed on the attachment to your letter of March 10, 
1960. 

These bills would increase the salary rates under the following Federal statu- 
tory pay systems, with the annual cost indicated, as estimated by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, the Post Office Department, and the Veterans’ Administration. 


Estimated 

annual cost 

Pay system (in millions ) 
Veterans’ Administration, medicine and surgery 20.1 
Total 1,621.3 


The President outlined his views with respect to a change in pay structure and 
pay levels for Federal civilian employees in his budget message in January. 
Circumstances since that time have not changed to alter his position. 

In addition, this administration has consistently supported the principle that 
Federal salary rates should, in general, be reasonably comparable with rates for 
similar work in private enterprise. The Bureau of Labor Statistics is now 
collecting private enterprise pay data on a national scale which will be reported 
in September of this year and which will then permit for the first time valid 
comparison of Government and private pay levels. On the basis of available 
data, we find no justification for a general increase in Federal statutory salary 
rates. 

Accordingly, the Bureau of the Budget recommends against favorable con- 
sideration of these bills, and enactment of this legislation would not be in accord 
with the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
MAURICE H. Stans, Director. 


U.S. Crvitn SErRvIcE CoMMISSION, 


Washington, D.C., March 14, 1960. 
Hon. Tom Murray, 


Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Murray: This is in further reply to your requests of March 4 and 5, 
1960, for the views of the Civil Service Commission on the following bills: H.R. 
9883, H.R. 9953, H.R. 9954, H.R. 9974, H.R. 9980, H.R. 10132, H.R. 10206, and 
H.R. 10865. 

With the exception of H.R. 10206, which has different provisions relating to 
the Postal field service, these bills are identical. 

The purpose of these bills is to provide a general pay raise for a majority of 
white-collar employees in the Federal service by revising the salary schedules 
and the pay plans of the Postal Field Service Compensation Act of 1955, as 
amended, the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, and those sections of the 
Veterans’ Benefit Act of 1958 which relate to the compensation of certain person- 
nel in the Department of Medicine and Surgery of the Veterans’ Administration. 

These bills are retroactive to the first day of the first pay period which began 
on or after January 1, 1960. 

The initial cost of the identical bills on a per annum basis is estimated to be 
in excess of $1,621,000,000, broken down as follows: Classification Act, $936,200,- 
000; Postal Field Service Compensation Act, $665,000,000; and the Veterans 
Benefit Act, $20,100,000. 

The Civil Service Commission cannot support any of the bills. As the Civil 
Service Commission interprets these bills they would only increase existing in- 
equities within and among the various pay plans of the Federal Government. 
None of the bills would resolve any of the more serious pay problems referred to 
by the President in his budget message to the Congress on January 18, 1960, in 
which he said: “Continued patching of individual Federal salary systems is not 
satisfactory as a substitute for a comprehensive Federal pay policy, which 
should be developed either by authorizing a joint commission such as I proposed 
or by some other equally effective means. Pending development and adoption 
of such a comprehensive policy, a general pay raise would be unwarranted, un- 
fair to the taxpayers of the United States, and inequitable as among employees 
compensated under different and unrelated pay systems.” 
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We have been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that enactment of this 
legislation would not be in accord with the program of the President. 

By direction of the Commission. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rocer W. Jones, Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. This morning the first witness to appear in con- 
nection with this legislation is Mr. William C. Doherty, president of 
the National Association of Letter Carriers. 

We will be glad to hear from Mr. Doherty. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM C. DOHERTY, PRESIDENT ; ACCOMPANIED 
BY JEROME KEATING, VICE PRESIDENT; PETER J. CAHILL, 
SECRETARY-TREASURER; AND REUBEN B. KREMERS, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTER 
CARRIERS, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Donertry. Mr. Chairman and members of this distinguished 
committee, my name is William C. Doherty. I am president of the 
National Association of Letter Carriers, AFL-CIO. Our headquar- 
ters are located in Washington at 100 Indiana Avenue NW. We repre- 
sent a membership of approximately 124,000 letter carriers located in 
each of the 50 States, Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia. 

With me are our vice president, Mr. Jerome J. Keating; our secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mr. Peter J. Cahill; and our assistant secretary-treas- 
urer, Mr. R. B. Kremers. 

Our organization greatly appreciates the decision of this committee 
to hold public hearings on pending salary legislation. At the same 
time, we acknowledge with appreciation this opportunity to present 
testimony reflecting the position of the letter carriers of the United 
States. 

Before beginning our testimony, I would like to pay tribute, in be- 
half of the National Association of Letter Carriers to the unwavering 
fairness and consideration that we have always received at the hands 
of this committee. We have many happy memories of working with 
you on our problems and we are grateful for the treatment we have 
always received from you, ladies and gentlemen, who serve as the 
board of directors of the Postal Establishment. 

We are here today to support and urge approval of H.R. 9883, in- 
troduced by the distinguished gentleman from Louisiana, Mr, James 
H. Morrison. At the same time we want to thank the sponsors of the 
60 or more similar bills before this committee, including those in- 
troduced by several members of the committee: Mrs. Granahan, Mr. 
Prokop, Mr. Broyhill, Mr. Cunningham, Mr. Foley, Mr. Harmon, Mr. 
Lesinski, and Mr. Oliver. We know and appreciate, too, Mr. Chair- 
man, that you and others on the committee, including Mr, Davis, Mr. 
Rees, Mr. Corbett, and Mr. Gross, have sponsored bills to make 
permanent the current 2.5-percent temporary increase. 


PROVISIONS OF BILL 


H.R. 9883 has three separate titles. Title I provides for an ad- 
justment in the rates of basic compensation for postal personnel. 
Title II provides similar treatment for employees paid under the 
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Classification Act of 1949, as amended. Title III provides for miscel- 
laneous provisions, including an effective date of January 1, 1960. 

The testimony of our organization will be confined to titles I and 
III and only as they apply to letter carriers, We most definitely are 
in favor of title Il. However, we feel that representatives of em- 
ployees covered by that section, who are scheduled to appear before 
this committee, are better qualified to discuss the aims and purposes 
of title LI. 

Title I, as you know, proposes to amend the Postal Field Service 
Compensation Act of 1955, as amended. The bill would provide the 
following for letter carriers: 

1. Advance employees in the lower pay levels by one level. 

2. Eliminate the first pay step and place all employees in the 
same numerical pay step they are in at the present time. 

3. Twelve percent pay increase. 

4. Increase the number of longevity steps from three to four. 

5. Increase the amount of the longevity increment from $100 
to $200. 

Thus, the number of pay levels in the postal field service schedule 
would be reduced from 20 to 19. Numerically, letter carriers would 
remain in level 4, but the pay grades would be as follows: 


The proposed four longevity steps would be given after 10, 15, 
20, and 25 years’ service. 

A new schedule comparable to the above would be provided for rural 
carriers. 

Title III authorizes the expenditure of the necessary funds to carry 
out the intent of the bill. It also provides for an effective date to be 
the first pay period after January 1, 1960. 


PLACEMENT OF LETTER CARRIERS 


The official job description of the postal employees we represent is: 
City delivery letter carriers. 

As this job title indicates, the majority of our members are concen- 
trated in and around the Nation’s metropolitan areas. They work in 
3,727 post offices of the first class, and 1,788 offices of the second class. 
We serve 38.7 million families, or approximately 150 million people 
every working day of the year. The number of families served, inci- 
dentally, is an increase of 3.1 percent over last year. 

In addition, our members serve 3.4 million business establishments 
of all kinds and sizes. This figure, also, has gone up by 2.7 percent 
during the past 12 months. 

I think it is quite apparent from these figures that city delivery serv- 
ice constitutes the heart and core of the Postal Establishment. And, 
as the population trend continues to flow from rural to urban and 
suburban areas, its importance is growing. 

According to figures supplied by the Post Office Department, the 
average annual salary of all letter carriers today is $4,640. This means 
an average monthly wage of $370; an average weekly wage of $89.23,, 
and an average hourly rate of $2.23. 
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All these figures are in gross amounts. 

As I have stated, the vast majority of our members work in the 
metropolitan areas of the country. This means they live and shop in 
those areas which have, by and large, the highest cost of living rates 
in the Nation. 

As an aside, I would like to point out that our members do not neces- 
sarily live and shop in the same metropolitan area in which they work. 
There are a number of communities in the United States in which 
the cost of living is higher than a letter carrier can afford and he 
must. therefore commute each day between his home and his office. I 
can cite as an example of this some of the communities in West- 
chester County, N.Y., where the letter carriers are commuting from 
Manhattan to their jobs while their patrons are commuting in the op- 
posite direction. 

I mention the geographical distribution of our membership because, 
to acquire an accurate appraisal of their economic situation, one must 
compare their earnings with those of other workers in the densely 
populated and gener ally highly industrialized areas in which letter 
carriers must work, live, and educate their children. 


GROSS EARNINGS OF PRODUCTION WORKERS 


The U.S. Department of Labor publishes, as most of you know, a 
monthly report on the Nation’s Jabor force under the title “Employ- 
ment and Earnings.” 

In the February 1960 issue of this publication, there is listed (table 
C7, p. 39), the “gross earnings of production workers in manutac- 
turing by State and selected areas.” The “selected areas” are the 
larger cities within the various States. 

We have made a comparison between the average weekly salary of 
all city delivery letter carriers with the salaries of production work- 
ers as listed in this official retains publication. For example, 
in 89 out of the 112 communities under comparison, the average gross 
earnings of a letter carrier are lower than the average of all produc- 
tion workers. 

In the six States for which only an overall average was given, with 
no breakdown by communities, the letter carrier was lower in five 
instances. 

And, of course, the overall averages presented by the U.S. Depart- 
ment. of Labor are weighted down considerably by the heavy pre- 
ponderance of unskilled or migratory jobs in many production 
industries. 

I might add that these figures I have been citing are the latest avail- 
able. They are for December 1959. I am reliably informed that the 
figures for the sneceeding month of January 1960 will show even 
greater economic discrimination against letter carriers. 

Traditionally, every postal worker has always been engaged in 
the frustrating task of chasing that elusive will-o’-the-wisp, the cost 
of living index. He has never caught up with it. He must pay the 

same prices for the things he buys : as do his higher paid brethren in 
private industry. He gets no special breaks in the consumer m: arket, 
nor has he ever encountered a merchant who would accept a day’s 
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annual leave, or any other fringe benefit in exchange for hamburger 
meat or a pair of children’s shoes. 

So, I would like now to compare the average weekly earnings of 
$89.23 which a letter carrier receives with the earnings of some of his 
neighbors who pay the same relative prices in the same shops that he 
patronizes. 

In the January 1960 issue of the Labor Force, a publication of 
the U.S. Department of Labor, the following average weekly earn- 
ings are listed for production workers in major industry groups. I 
would like to quote the figures listed for workers in comparable 
industries. 

I show in the listing the industry group and the average weekly 
earnings. 

Average weekly 


Industry group earnings 


I have not included those few industries where the standard work- 
week is less than 40 hours and in which the pay is geared to the shorter 
hours pertaining in these industries. 

As 1s easily apparent, the average in each of these industries is 
higher than the $89.23 average weekly salary of the letter carrier. 
The overall] average of these 13 industries cited is a little more than 
$104 a week. This is an average of $15 a week, or $780 a year, more 
than the earnings of a letter carrier. 

I would like to point out that the same sources I have been quoting 
show that the national average weekly wage for workers in the min- 
ing industry is $114.24. This national average is $25 a week more 
than the average wage of a letter carrier. This comes to $1,300 a year 
in excess of a letter carrier’s wages. 

Again, The Labor Force lists the average weekly earnings of work- 
ers in the construction industry as $117.81—or $28.60 a week more 
than a letter carrier’s pay. 


FRINGE BENEFITS 


But, whenever we bring up the subject of letter carriers’ salaries 
there are always some individuals who refer somewhat vaguely to our 
“fringe benefits” and infer that these are equal to thousands of dollars 
additional pay. 

I do not want to give the impression that I underestimate the value 
of our fringe benefits. However, since they are taking on more and 
more prominence at the bargaining table, I think it is very necessary 
that we do not become mesmerized by exaggerations when we discuss 
their relative importance. 
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As I have said, fringe benefits are not considered negotiable by bill 
collectors and, when discussing their value to employees, since accu- 
rate official figures are chronically unavailable, we are asked to place 
our reliance on estimates which all too often turn out to be mere 
guesswork, 

The last published official information on fringe benefits for all 
Federal employees, so far as we know, was contained in the Cordiner 
report which was released in late 1957. We shall take up some of 
the findings of that report later in this statement. 

For the moment we wish to refer to an estimate supplied by Post- 
master General Summerfield during the hearings before the House 
Subcommittee on the Post Office Department’s current appropria- 
tions request. I quote from the published hearings: 

Mr. Steep. How do you feel about the proposition as to the comparison of the 
pay scales of the people working in the postal service with other wage earners 
in the country? 

General SUMMERFIELD. Of course, I think it compares very favorably, partic- 
ularly when you consider all of the benefits that postal employees, if not all 
Government employees, enjoy over that of the accepted privileges that prevail 
in industry generally. I believe our costs for fringe benefits, for instance, this 
year will approach 31 percent of the total amount. 

Mr. $678 million. 

General SUMMERFIELD. $678 million is the cost per year of the fringe benefits 
alone. I think you will fiad that other departments of the Government are less 
than that total—I think in the area of 29 percent. You will find that industry 
generally is about 27 percent, as against 31 percent in the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

And, let’s face it. Whatever you pay out in fringe benefits is chargeable to 
Federal salaries and wages, just like salary itself, because you have taken that 
burden from personal payrolls, and put it on Federal payrolls, so it becomes a 
part of it. Off the record, please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

And here, of course, Postmaster General Summerfield talked off the 
record and we do not know what was said there. 


Mr. Streep. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 


Quite frankly, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
Postmaster General could be exactly right in his figures or he could 
be quite inaccurate. Our figures indicate that the average cost of 
fringe benefits for letter carriers is less than 25 percent. 

But we do submit that the Postmaster General did not tell the whole 
story. He did not indicate whether or not his educated guess of 31 
vercent reflected the cost of straight time salaries, with retirement 
Celts valued at their normal cost to the Government or at normal 
cost plus the interest on the unfunded liability. The Cordiner re- 
port showed that a cost rise from 21.5 to 27.2 percent was attributed 
solely to the inclusion of the cost of this unfounded liability. 

The Postmaster General may also be correct in his estimate of 31 
percent of total costs for his agency of Government as against an 
estimated cost of 29 percent for other departments. If we were in- 
clined to be genuinely critical of his guesswork, we might suggest 
that the difference could be found in the presence of more “Chiefs” 
in relation to “Indians” in the Postal Establishment than in most other 
departments of Government. Counting every level of supervision 
in the field service, and excluding those in the departmental head- 
quarters, there is one supervisor to about every eight rank-and-file 
employees. 
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The most significant omission in Mr. Summerfield’s remarks was 
his failure to say how much postal employees pay for their fringe 
benefits. On this report I quote the Cordiner report: 

They (Federal employees) are required to contribute slightly more than 7.2 
percent of their pay for these benefits, whereas employees in the 856 companies 
(studied by the Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc.) are paying an average 
of 4.5 percent, and in the 1,000 companies (studied by the chamber of com- 
merce) 3.5 percent. 

It is also interesting to note another comment of the Cordiner re- 
port on fringe benefits. This certainly casts considerable doubt as 
to the validity of the Postmaster General’s position: 

The Federal Government has lost the advantage it once enjoyed in the area 
of fringe benefits. In brief, the magnet of interesting work and public service 
is no longer strong enough to overcome the pull of higher salaries in non-Federal 
employment. 

As many of you are aware, Mr. Ralph J. Cordiner, who headed the 
study referred to, is chairman of the board of General Electric Co. 
A recent news item in the Burlington, Vt., Daily News quotes Mr. 
Cordiner as saying that the average 1959 compensation per employee 
of GE, including fringe benefits, rose to a record of $7,226 a year. 
The letter carriers in Burlington, Vt., received an average of $4,640 
during that same year. If we add 25 percent for fringe benefits the 
average letter carrier still receives $1,426 a year less than the average 
GE employee. 

So, we are perhaps conceding some ground in our argument if we 
agree that our fringe benefits are equal to those enjoyed in private 
industry. We do not and shall not concede ground to the extent 
of agreeing that our fringe benefits are greater than those granted 
in private industry. If anything they are below the average pertain- 
ing outside of Government service. 

Wage scales of policemen and firefighters: At this point, I should 
like to present additional] salary data to underscore the inadequacy 
of letter carrier wages. 

Like postal workers, policemen and firemen are valued public 
servants. Their wages and conditions of employment, like those of 
postal employees, are determined in large measure by appropriations 
of public funds. 

Neither policemen and firemen nor postal workers have ever been 
overpaid. Certainly neither group is overpaid today. Yet it was 
not too many years ago that both groups were receiving approxi- 
mately the same pay in most of our larger cities. In fact, in many 
communities, the postal workers were paid slightly better than were 
firemen and policemen. 

That is not the case today. In fact, the exact opposite is true. And 
we hasten to say, in presenting the following comparative salary 
scales, that it is not our intention or purpose to make an odious com- 
parison. We are glad that the organizations representing our uni- 
formed colleagues in the police and fire departments of our cities 
have been able to raise the wages of these able and conscientious 
public servants. So, we are not jealous of their comparative good 
fortune. We are merely eager to enjoy the same kind of good fortune 
that they enjoy. 

We offer as evidence a few of the salary scales that have been made 
available to us simply to show that letter carrier wages also trail be- 
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hind a group of workers who have been traditionally in the lower 
wage bracket and, unfortunately, have been traditionally underpaid. 

By way of preface to these figur es, may I again remind the commit- 
tee that the salary spread for a letter carrier is from $4,035 at the 
entrance rate to $4,875, 7 years later at the top automatic grade. The 
data for policemen and firemen do not reflect longevity wages. 

Arlington, Va.—our neighbors in Congressman Broyhill’s district ; 
the entrance rate is $4,400 and goes up to $5,560. 

In Ridgewood, N.J., the scale is from 34,658 to $6,000. 

In St. Paul, Minn.—$4,968 to $5,928 (incidentally, a sanitation 
laborer or streetcleaner in St. Paul receives $2.75 per hour, or 52 cents 
an hour more than the average letter carrier, and 26 cents an hour 
more than a letter carrier with 25 years’ service). 

Across the river in the city of Minneapolis, the range for police and 
firefighters is from $5,544 to $6,264. 

For Sacramento, Calif., the scale is from $5,520 to $6,600. This 
represents a 35-percent increase since 1955. I should also add that the 
position of dogeatcher in Sacramento pays $5,040 annually—only 
$100 less than the wage of a 25-year veteran in the postal service. 

My own home city of Cincinnati, Ohio, is doing its part to enable 
their policemen and firemen to meet today’s high cost of living. The 
range of pay is from $5,048 to $5,882. 

An example of another Ohio city is Cleveland, in which the scale 
is $4,704 to $5,502. 

New York City pays $4,800 to $6,181: Boston, $4,880 to $5,500: 
St. Louis, $4,365 to $5,305; Seattle, $4,920 to $5,640; Denver, $4,716 
to $5,616. 

In Riverside, Calif., the scale is $4,920 to $6,000—our information 
from that city also indicates that women assigned to checking parking 
meters, called meter maids, start at $410 a month, or $74 a month more 
than the entrance wage in the Post Office Department. These meter 
maids do even better in nearby Los Angeles, where the monthly rate 
is $489, or $153 more than a letter carrier receives. 

In Milwaukee, Wi is., policemen and firemen start at $4.938 and go 
up to $5,726. For San Francisco, the scale is $6,228 to $6,828; in ¢ ‘hi- 

CAO, $4,800 to $5,640: in I ortland, Oreg., $4,692 to $5,580; in Oak- 
land. Calif., $6,396 to $6,828; in Detroit, $5,556 to $5,938. 

Any and all of these figures could be dramatized by reducing the 
annual rates given to weekly or even hourly figures. For example, 

take the Detroit scale. When the employee reaches the top automatic 
gerade of $5,938 after 3 years’ service, he is receiving 51 cents an hour 
more than a letter carrier can get after 7 years on the job. 

Perhaps all of us ought to seek employment in Congressman Lesin- 
ski’s area. I suggest that because I received a news clipping the 
other day, taken from the classified ad section of a Detroit newspaper. 
It seems as if city hall is looking for janitors. This is the advertise- 
ment: 

Wanted—Janitor for city hall. Examples of work: Sweep, mop, scrub, and 
polish floors; clean and maintain lavatories; replace light bulbs. Starting 
salary, $4,4: 50: $5,050 after 2 years. 

It takes a letter carrier 18 years to reach that last figure. 

And, finally, I should like to cite the scale of a private in the Metro- 
politan Police Department of the District of Columbia. He starts 
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at, $4,800 per year; at the end of 5 years his base salary is $5,440. If 
he is still a private after 19 years, his base pay is $6,840, or $1,665 a 
year more than a letter carrier with the same amount of service. 


GOVERNMENT HELPS OTHER WAGE EARNERS 


I would like, now, to draw two comparisons with which we are all 
familiar because of the widespread publicity they were given during 
recent months. 

The first of these involves a situation very close to home. 

About a month ago we all witnessed a strike in the Washington, 
D.C., metropolitan area. Involved were the meatcutters and retail 
clerks in chainstores. 

Under date of February 18, 1960, the U.S. Department of Labor 
made a routine report on the termination of this strike. Working 
with the representatives of management and the unions, Government 
mediators had worked out a settlement calling for a weekly wage of 
$103 for meatcutters and a weekly wage of $97 for clerks. 

Thus, as a result of mediation by the U.S. Government, meatcutters 
are now receiving $14 a week more than letter carriers are receiving, 
and clerks are receiving $8 a week more than are letter carriers. 

We certainly are not suggesting that the Government’s mediation 
facilities be injected into our salary situation. But letter carriers can- 
not be blamed if they wonder why our Federal Government can use 
its power, prestige, and good offices to improve the wages and working 
conditions of practically every type of worker, except the men and 
women who work for Uncle Sam. 

The second recent example is the steel strike. According to the 
press and other news media, Vice President Nixon and Labor Secre- 
tary Mitchell had a great deal to do with the settlement of that con- 
troversy. We are delighted that the steelworkers won their strike. 
We would like to point out, however, that according to Mr. Roger 
Blough, spokesman for the steel industry, steelworkers were getting 
$3.11 an hour before the strike. Under the provisions of the bills in- 
troduced by Mr. Morrison and 63 of his colleagues, a letter carrier 
after 20 years’ service would receive only $3.06 per hour. And, as I 
have previously pointed out, the average hourly wage of a letter car- 
rier is only $2.23, or 88 cents an hour less than the average steel- 
worker was getting before he struck for higher wages. 

Mr. Chairman and members of this distinguished committee, I think 
there is no need of my drawing further comparisons between the 
wages of a letter carrier and those of other workers, both in the private 
and public employ. I am confident that the parallels I have quoted 
present a picture of economic discrimination which is unchallengeable. 


FEDERAL WAGES LAG FAR BEHIND 


Perhaps our entire case could rest on one single comparison. 

The late and distinguished Sumner H. Slichter, professor of eco- 
nomics at Harvard University, in May of last year, addressed the 15th 
session of the American Assembly. ‘This forum is conducted under 
the auspices of Columbia University. Participating in last year’s 
meeting were about 60 Americans from business, labor, government 
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(including Labor Secretary Mitchell), agriculture, education, com- 
munications, and the clerical, legal, and military professions. 
In his formal presentation, Dr. Slichter noted the changes in com- 
pensation of employees in private industry during the period 1948-58. 
He told the assembly : 


For the entire period the rise in compensation per man-hour was 63.3 percent. 


He also cited this fact: 

In every one of the past 10 years without exception average hourly compen- 
sation of all employees in private industry rose more than the Consumer Price 
Index. 

May I say that in 1948 the top-grade letter carrier, that is, the man 
in the top longevity step—a 25-year veteran—received $3,850 per 
year, or $1.85 per hour. Today he receives $5,175, or $2.49 an hour. 
In other words, there has been a 34.5-percent increase in his hourly 
wage, as compared to the 63.3-percent increase reported by Dr. Slich- 
ter’s findings for workers in private industry. 


ARE COMPARISONS VALID AND MATERIAL? 


But, there are those who say that we should disregard comparisons. 
They argue that we should not concern ourselves with what others are 
receiving, but should confine ourselves only to the adequacy or inade- 
quacy of our own wages. 

Of course, I disagree with this argument. The wages that other 
workers receive are only a reflection of the overall need of such wages; 
they are a reflection of the skyrocketing inflation which has left the 
letter carriers so far behind in their struggle for economic equality. 

Naturally we deeply resent the oft-repeated inference that we are 
a cause of monetary inflation. Since, historically and traditionally, 
we have been engaged in a continuing and sometimes frantic effort to 
catch up with the economic parade, we have been the perennial victims 
of inflation, not the causes. 

We have traditionally been the last segment of the economy to be 
given the economic assistance needed to give us parity with our 
brothers in labor, and when we have been given such assistance we 
have found ourselves in the position of receiving a bare living wage, 
and never a saving wage. 

So, disregarding for the time being the entire subject of compara- 
tive wages, the salary of a letter carrier is still completely inadequate 
for present-day living. 

Under the economic conditions existing today, an average salary 
of $4,640 a year, or $370 per month, or $89.23 a week, or $2.23 an hour 
is simply insufficient for a man who has to support an average-size 
family in the year of our Lord 1960. 


HELLER COMMITTEE BUDGETS 


In support of this contention I would like to include as part of my 
statement at this point reprints of two budgets for wage earners. 
They were —— recently by the completely independent Heller 
oe or Research in Social Economics for the University of 

alifornia. 
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It will be helpful to the committee, I think, in its interpretation of 
these budgets, to say a word about the purpose and concept of tli 
Heller budgets. 

Their purpose is to measure the cost of maintaining the commonly 
accepted standards of living of families in two different occupational 
groups: a salaried junior professional or executive worker, and a wage 
earner. In both instances the “family” consists of a man, wife, boy 
of 13, and girl of 8 years. 

The concept of the Heller committee is to attempt to describe the 
commonly accepted standard of living as the sum of those goods and 
services that public opinion currently recognizes as necessary to health 
and reasonably comfortable living. The term “necessary” as used 
includes more than merely a minimum of physical needs. It repre- 
sents what men commonly expect to enjoy. In the words of one noted 

economist, Dr, J. S, Davis, it represents what “is urgently desired and 
striven for, special gratification attending substantial success, and 
substantial failure yielding bitter frustration.” 

In brief, this concept recognizes the need for looking beyond the 
rigid confines of the cost of living index in fixing wages, “We con- 
cede that the BLS index is one of several valid benchmarks in de- 
termining wages. But we do not concede that it should be the sole 
determining factor; nor do we confer on it a badge of omniscience 
or infallibility. To admit all these would be to concede that letter 
carriers are entitled to nothing more than a bare living wage. We 
submit that we are entitled to more. Specifically, we think we are 
just as much entitled to a saving wage as any other workers in the 
United States. Certainly we should not be ‘expected always to be 
teetering on the brink of financial disaster. What gratification can 
there be in a lifetime of being in debt ? 

The Heller budget we are submitting is for the family of a wage 
earner, not that of the professional worker or executive. 

If you will notice, Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee, the Heller committee, after lengthy and exhaustive re- 
search and interviews suggests that for normal living with reason- 
able security, a wage earner who owns his own home feels that he 
must be paid $6,638 a year. A wage earner who rents his home re- 
quires $6,271. And, I might add, under this budget the wage earner 
who rents his home would be doing so at a rate of $65 a month, I 
suggest that the areas where a workingman and his family can rent a 
decent house or apartment for $65 a month are relatively scarce, and 
particularly so in those areas of highly concentrated population in 
which letter carriers must live, work, and rear their families. 

I think, as you read these two budgets you will not find many areas 
of extravagance. As a matter of fact, if there are some items which 
seem high, they are counterbalanced by others which seem low. Thus, 
if the suggested expenditure for alcoholic beverages seems extrav- 
agant, the suggested expenditure for education seems parsimonious. 
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The figures presented in these budgets speak for themselves. And, 
once again, I would like to point out that they are based on wages in 
‘xcess of the amounts provided for in Mr. Morrison’s bill. 

(The budgets follow :) 


BUDGET FOR WAGE EARNER 


TABLE 1A.—T otal budget for homeowner (including sales tar) 


Item Annual cost | Percentages 

5, 999. 53 | 90 4 100.0 
| — — 
Household operation (utilities, laundry supplies, ete.) 4.5 | 5.0 
Housefurnishings (furniture, appliances, ete.) ......._.-- 22 3.4 | 3.7 
Commercial life insurance | _____....----.------------ 119. 08 1.8 | 2.0 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance_..........---- 120. 00 1.8 2.0 
California disability insurance--......................- 30. 00 5 5 
Personal care (barber and beauty service, supplies) - ~~... 115. 47 LZ 1.9 
Recreation (paid admissions, TV, vacation, etc.) ........_- 232. 45 3.5 3.9 
Education (school dues, supplies, 8. 34 


: Income taxes are calculated on the total cost of the budget using the method of computation resulting 
in the lowest taxes. For the wage earner homeowner, in 1959 this meant using either joint or separate 
returns (the latter under community property provisions) and itemizing deductions for both Federal and 
State taxes. The owner paid lower taxes than the renter, even though the cost of his budget was higher 
»eeause his itemized deductions included real estate taxes and mortgage interest. 
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TABLE 1B.—Total budget for home renter (including sales tar) 


Item Annual cost | Percentages 
35. 36 .6 | .6 
Housing. 780. 00 12. 4 | 13.9 
Household ope ration (utilities, Jaundry supplies, ‘etc.).. —_— 3.8 4.3 
Housefurnishings (furniture, appliances, ete.) ...-..---..-- 3.6 | 4.0 
142. 54 2.3 | 2.5 
269. 08 | 4.3 8 
Commercial life insurance....................------...- 119.08 | 1.9 2.1 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance_............-- 120. 00 1.9 2.2 
California disability insurance. 30. 00 | 
Personal care (barber and beauty service, supplies) -_._-- ; a1 
Recreation (paid admissions, TV, vacation, etc.)_.....---- | . 4.2 
Education (school dues, supplies, etc.) A 
1.0 | 1.1 
| 16. 50 | | .3 


1 For 1959, the method of calculation providing the lowest taxes for the wage-earner renter was to file 
separate returns using standard deductions for the Federal tax,f{and either joint or separate returns using 
the optional tax table for the State tax. 


LETTER CARRIERS AND FHA 


Mr. Donerry. There is a further, and even more compelling argu- 
ment which proves the inadequacy of letter carrier salaries under the 
present postal wage structure. 

One of the fundamental needs of mankind is housing. And this 
is a subject which, presumably, will be given considerable considera- 
tion by the 86th Congress before it adjourns. 

A letter carrier’s salary today is too low to qualify him under the 
rules of the Federal Housing Authority for a loan on even a very 
reasonable and modest home. 

Certainly, in today’s market, a $15,000 home must be considered at 
least reasonably modest. But, to buy a $15,000 house through the 
FHA a buyer needs a $650 downpayment and a $14,350 loan. This 
calls for monthly payments of $89.74. To guarantee that amount, the 
FITA requires an annual salary of at least $5,584. Not a single letter 

varrier in the United States is making a post: al salary in that amount. 

As a result, a program designed to put homeow nership within the 
financial reach of workers with moderate income is meaningless for 
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letter carriers. By FHA standards our income is not moderate; it 
is immoderately low. 

Along this same line we have a report from our branch in St. Louis. 
A top-grade letter carrier in that city applied for a credit card with 
a nationwide organization. Tis application was returned with the 
notation: “Our credit standards include a minimum income require- 
ment. Based on the information available to us, this requirement has 
not been met.” 

Here we have a case of a Federal Government employee who from 
time immemorial has been classified as an excellent credit risk being 
denied credit. The organization involved has long been noted for its 
liberal credit policy. ‘But, because of his present inadequate postal 
income, the letter carrier has been denied a credit card. It is like 
being denied acceptance in the human race to be refused a credit card 
these days. 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. JomANnsen. May I observe that, on that basis and by that stand- 
ard, the Government of the United States is well admitted to the 
human race. We have been operating on the credit card basis for 
quite a number of years. 

Mr. Donerry. Thank you, Mr. Johansen. 

Finally, we come down to the basic question of whether the laborer 
is worthy of his hire. This boils down to a question of productivity. 

We willingly concede that some relationship must be demonstrated 
between increased productivity and a request for a wage adjustment. 
Having said that, we also submit that once an increase in produc- 
tivity is shown, there is a responsibility for management to reward 
those who contributed to the increased efficienc y. That has been and 
is an American tradition. But it has not always been the case in 
Government. 

It. seems apropos, too, to point up the nature of the postal service. 
It is just that—a service. It is a great many other things to most 
Americans, but basically it is service to all Americans. 

Unlike a product coming off an assembly line, which can be meas- 
ured for costs from the raw material down to the finished product, 
service is in itself an unmarketable commodity. It has only one real 
measurement. Either it is good, or it is bad. 

We believe the postal service today is doing a good job. It could be 
better and it will continue to improve as long as Congress provides 
the tools, a little prodding and leadership and, above all else, wages 
and conditions of work that will attract the caliber of dedicated men 
required to operate and maintain a swift and certain system of com- 
munications, 

Wherever it can be measured accurately, it can be demonstrated 
that the productivity of postal workers has been going up with each 
succeeding year. My understanding is that the rate of increased pro- 
ductivity is an approximate 1 percent each year over the past few 
years, 

During the hearings on the fiscal 1961 appropriation for the Post 
Office Department, spokesmen for the agency told the subcommittee: 


In the last 6 fiscal years our volume increase has been 20.2 percent, our man- 
power increase has been only 7.6 percent, and excluding a 24 percent increase 
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in city delivery service due to expanding areas, the increase in manpower was 
only 2.2. In other words, 20.2 against 2.2. 

As automation and increased mechanization takes place in postal 
operations, additional spurts in productivity can be expected. Take 
for example the recent introduction of mailsters in the city delivery 
service. Whether or not we like mailsters, it is an undeniable fact 
that the Department can operate the delivery service with 3.1-percent 
increase in man-years to handle a 5.5-percent increase in possible stops. 

Since it takes human hands and eyes and better than average in- 
telligence to operate this equipment, some credit for the increased 
efficiency must be attributed to the operator. 

During the same hearings the Post Office Department also told the 
subcommittee : 

In 1958, for example, the average number of pieces handled per clerk man- 
year was 239,223. That increased in 1959 to 241,530. Our estimated 1960 pro- 
ductivity is 243,231, and our estimate for 1961 is based upon a further increase 
in productivity to 245,568 pieces per clerk man-year. 

The Department correctly described this jump from 239,223 to 
245,568 as “quite an increase in production.” 

Every category of mail and every type of special service rendered 
by the Post Office Department, with the exception of parcel post and 
posal savings, is expected to increase during the next fiscal year. All 
in all, the Department has told the Congress that the estimated in- 
crease in volume is 5.21 percent, as compared with a 3.2-percent in- 
crease in man-years. 

So, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I feel that there 
can be no valid argument against the productivity of postal workers. 
It is good, It gets progressively better with each passing year. Above 
and beyond all else, its rate of increase easily outstrips the postal 
employees’ rate of increase in pay. 


CONCLUSION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we submit that in this 
argument we have shown that— 

1. Letter carriers are grossly underpaid in comparison with 
both workers in private industry and workers in comparable posi- 
tions in State and civic payrolls; 

2. Letter carriers are grossly underpaid in relation to the gen- 
erally accepted national standard of living; and 

3. Letter carriers are underpaid according to all recognized 
standards of productivity. If, in other words, the Post Office 
Department contends that letter carriers were reasonably com- 
pensated as a result of the passage of pay legislation in 1958, then 
it must admit that, by virtue of its own figures regarding increased 
productivity, letter carriers are being underpaid today. 

Tam aware that the ery will be raised to the effect that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment cannot afford to pay its postal employees any more than it is 
paying them right now. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, that this is 
nonsense. The U.S. Government has got to be able to afford to pay 
its dedicated and devoted civil servants a decent living wage. 
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"as We feel that as a Nation we can afford to send our treasure to the 
distant corners of the earth in the form of foreign military and eco- 
ral nomic assistance 
ke We feel that as a Nation we can invest billions of dollars in our agri- 
cultural program. 
ct We feel that as a Nation we can afford to pour billions of dollars 
nt into slum clearance, urban renewal, dam construction, and highway 
programs. 
ay We can afford, so we are told, the cost of sending rockets to the moon om 
ed and bathy spheres to the lowest depths of the ocean. Be 
I have no intention of discussing the relative wisdom or unwisdom 
he of the multitudinous programs which are financed with the taxpayers’ - 
money. I merely insist that if we, as a Nation, can atford all these Ee 
a things then we certainly can afford to pay a living wage to the devoted a 
men who carry the Nation’s mail. 
ge Postal administrations consistently claim that the Postal Establish- 
ment should be run as a business or, if you will, asa public utility. It 
to so happens that the National Assoc iation of Letter Carriers disagrees 
with this view. We believe that the postal service should be exactly 
14 | what the name implies, a service to the people of this country. But— 
if, for the sake of argument, we do momentarily accept this concept of 
y=: the Postal Establishment—what kind of business is it that seeks to jus- : 
,. | tify the cost of its operation by maintaining its employees at wages of 
“a pay far below the generally accepted levels of reasonable subsistence ? 
If the Postal E stablishment re: illy were a business, rather than a serv- 
re ice monopoly, it could never survive if it attempted to perpetuate a 
S, state of economic peonage among its workers. In the United States of 
re America it is fundamental that, if a business cannot pay its employees 


41 | adecent wage, then it has no business being in business. Postal admin- 

| istrs rigrane' always want to operate as a business at the top management 
level, and asa service at the employee level. They consistently show a 
touching solicitude for the postal budget and no solicitude whatsoever 
for the budgets of its employees. 


is It is an old saying that a shoemaker’s children must always go 
without shoes. 
h I suggest that this has always been true of postal employees in the 
i- past and is true today. We are told that the Nation must afford 
thousands of programs involving the expenditure of billions of dol- 
\- lars in every corner of the earth but, when it comes to paying the 
men and women who operate and maintain our mail service a wage 
d consistent with their value, their effort, and their just desserts, then 
e we are told that this is something the United States cannot afford. 
\- Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, [ am sure you will 
n agree with me when I say that we in the United States are richly 
d blessed by Almighty God. Our good earth produces undreamed-of 
treasure: our natural resources are the comfort and delight of our 4 
'° ."Yo3 and the envy and despair of our enemies. We are by all odds 
Ss strongest and wealthiest Nation in the history of civilised man. ; 
\ve ure the hope and the support of free men everywhere. Can all 2 
S s be true—and ean it still be true that we cannot pay our civil i 
y servants enough money to permit them to rear their families in dignity 


and reasonable security ? 
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President Eisenhower, in his state of the Union message last Jan- 
uary, said, and I quote: “1960 promises to be the most prosperous year 
in our history.” 

Specifically his economists see a year of higher production, higher 
employment, slowly rising prices, about a 2-percent increase of the 
Consumer Price Index, a continued rise in profits and dividends, 
higher wages and salaries. 

All this does add up to prosperity—and lots of it. But—for whom? 
For everyone in the United States except the Federal employees? We 
hope not. 

t adds up to prosperity for the butcher, the baker, the candlestick 
maker. But it will not add up to anything except misery for a letter 
carrier who is receiving an average of $4,640 a year, or $370 a month, 
or $89.23 a week, or $2.23 an hour. For him there can be no share 
in the great national prosperity unless his wages are increased signifi- 
cantly to a point where he cannot only share in the national prosperity 
but add to it through an increase in his substandard purchasing 
»ower. To deny him that is to make of him a second-class citizen. 
Rsatcrainatiy he is a second-class citizen today. We are asking the 
Congress to elevate him to a place of economic equality with his 
brethren. 

Once again, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I want 
to thank you for your patience and your consideration in hearing us 
out on this matter. We are grateful for your understanding. 

And now, in order to fortify and expand our arguments somewhat 
I would like your permission to turn over the presentation of the rest 
of our case to the vice president of the National Association of Let- 
ters Carriers, Mr. Jerome J. Keating. 

The Cuammman. Very well. The committee will be glad to hear 
from Mr. Keating and then the members can ask any questions they 
desire of you and Mr. Keating after he completes his statement. 

Mr. Donertry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Keatine. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we 
have here a number of charts that show very significantly what has 
happened to the salary of the postal employees in the last 11 years. 


(The charts follow :) 
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WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO POSTAL PAY? 
TOO FEW RAISES! TOO SMALL RAISES! 
THE ST. PAUL PAY STORY! 


I COMPARISON OF THE HOURLY PAY OF LETTER CARRIERS 
) WITH THE HOURLY PAY OF WORKERS IN ST. PAUL, MINN. 
“3 1936 1943 1958 1959 1960 
S LETTER CARRIER (TOP AUTOMATIC) __.. 1.00 1.15 2.34 2.34 ? 
ELECTRICIAN 1.50 3.38 3.50 3.65 

ENGINEER (CRANE) 1.20 3.47 3.62 3.62 
~) 1.62 8.40 3.45 ? 
~ 1.50 3.22 3.62 8.79 
S 1.10 1.50 3.15 3.35 3.50 
~ Ne 1.20 1.50 3.40 3.62 3.79 
STRUCT. IRON WORKERS 1.20 1.50 3.47 3.62 ? 

BUILDING LABORERS 93 2.55 2.70 2 

EACH YEAR THE LETTER CARRIER 


HAS FALLEN FURTHER BEHIND IN HIS STRUGGLE 
FOR ECONOMIC EQUALITY 
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IN PAST 
ELEVEN YEARS 


13 OTHER OCCUPATIONS 
HAVE RECEIVED AVERAGE 
INCREASES OF 
$1,280 


MORE THAN HAVE 
LETTER CARRIERS 


DURING PAST ELEVEN YEARS 
AVERAGE INCREASE 
IN PAY—13 OTHER 
OCCUPATIONS 


$2,372 
LETTER CARRIERS’ 


INCREASE 
$1,092 


EACH YEAR THE 
LETTER CARRIER 
| HAS FALLEN FURTHER 
| BEHIND IN HIS STRUGGLE i 
FOR 
ECONOMIC EQUALITY 
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Mr. Keatine. We have selected 11 years for a number of reasons, 

No. 1, it essentially represents a key decade, It represents a decade 
of great economic activity and many changes in our country. 

Mr. Davis. May I ask a question / 

The Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. Is this the same chart that we have here ? 

Mr. Keartine. The chart in the testimony is precisely the same. 

We have gone back to 1949. Another significant reason for going 
to 1949 is that 1947-49 was the base period used by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics to determine the cost of living. 

I might point out that in considering the cost of living, this can- 
not be considered as the sole criteria. The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics does an excellent job but the only thing the cost of living index 
does is measure changes in prices. It measures the changes in prices 
of 300 separate commodities. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics, in figuring the cost of living does 
not take into consideration Federal taxes, State taxes, or local taxes. 

Here we have an explanation of what has happened to postal pay, 
too few raises, raises too small, and too many pay vetoes. 

In 1949, the postal employees received a pay raise of $120 a year. 
This increase brought the hourly pay of a top grade letter carrier, 
level 7 today, up to $1.815. 

In Mr. Doherty’s testimony, he referred to the pay of the average 
letter carrier. Here we are considering the pay of the top grade let- 
ter carrier, not the average pay of the letter carrier. 

In 1950, there was no increase in pay. In 1951, the letter carrier 
went to $2.015 per hour. In 1952, there was no increase. In 1953, 
there was no increase. In 1954, Congress passed a pay raise for the 
postal employees but it was vetoed by the President so that there was 
no increase in 1954. 

In 1955, Congress passed a bill that was vetoed by the President and 
Congress followed it with another bill which was a watered-down 
bill, a smaller amount, and that was signed and became law. This 
bill provided $2.19 an hour. 

In 1956, there was no increase. In 1957, Congress again passed a 
pay bill and it was given a pocket veto by the President and, of course, 
no action was taken in 1957. In 1958, there was a pay increase. We 
went to $2.34. 

In 1959, there was no increase and in 1960 we hope that there will 
be a very substantial pay raise. This brief history means that the 
postal employees have had in the last 11 years four pay raises and 
an hourly increase of 5214 cents. 

We have on the charts several other groups of employees. We have 
a telephone lineman from Jackson, Miss. We have a building laborer 
froin Portland, Oreg. We have an ironworker from Bath, Maine. 
We have firemen and policemen from Denver; an employee of the 
Firestone Tire Co. in ache: an inside carpenter in Philadelphia; 
an outside carpenter in Philadelphia; an employee of the Easton 
Manufacturing Co. in Battle Creek, Mich.; a Western Electric in- 
staller in Kansas City, Mo. 

Mr. Jowansen. Just for the record that should be the Eaton Co., 
E-a-t-o-n. 
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Mr. Keatrne. Springfield, I1., local 1027 of United Auto Workers; 
the Des Moines, Iowa, telephone cablemen; the butchers of Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak.; and in Baton Rouge, La., the carpenters that work for 
Standard Oil. 

In all of these cases except three, the salary that those people were 
getting back in 1949 was less than that of the letter carrier. The ex- 
ceptions are the worker for Firestone Tire, the outside carpenter in 
Philadelphia, and the Western Electric installer in Kansas City. 

What has happened ? 

All of the rest of these employees or the majority of them has had 
essentially a pay raise every year since 1949. The one that had the 
fewest number of pay increases is the Denver, Colo., firemen and 
policemen. They have only had five compared to four by the postal 
employees but the raises that the policemen and firemen received were 
more substantial. Where we were getting $1.815 cents in 1949 they 
were getting $1.80, today we are getting $2.34 and the Denver fire- 
man and policeman are getting $2.92. The increase received by the 
police and fireman is 5914 cents greater than that of the letter car- 
rier, $1.12 as compared to 521% cents, or 5914 cents greater than that 
received by the letter carrier. 

You will note that in this column we have the total increases re- 
ceived by these people and the smallest increase of any of this group, 
the letter carrier, received 5214 cents; the Springfield, Ill., United 
Auto Worker received 90 cents. Others have received increases much 
greater. The increases go up to $1.485, $1.345, $1.20 an hour, but the 
increases over and above that received by letter carriers ranged from 
3714 cents to 6214 cents. 

I might point out that every 10-cent hourly increase means $208 a 
year. The reason it means $208 a year is that 2,080 hours at 10 cents 
an hour is $208. 

We have another chart which merely supplements the other in that 
it shows additional examples. We have a construction ironworker 
in San Antonio, Tex., a parchment papermill machine tender in 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; sheet metal workers in Waterloo, lowa; and fire- 
men in New York City. 

Three out of these four were getting less than a letter carrier in 
1949. 

The construction ironworker in San Antonio, Tex., was getting 
more. 

There again they have had increases. We have had four. The iron- 
worker in San Antonio has had 10. The millworker in Kalamazoo 
has had eight. The sheet metal worker in Waterloo, Iowa, has had 
11. The fireman in New York City has had 10. 

You will find that the increase above that of letter carrier is 7214 
cents, 5814 cents, 70 cents, and 5144 cents, 

The story is clear. The reason is absolutely clear why the postal 
employee has lagged, too few increases, too small pay increases, and 
too many pay vetoes, 

This essentially is a suramary of what we have had on the previous 
charts. With every year the letter carrier has fallen further and 
further behind in his pay raises and you have that developed in the 
testimony that has been presented. This chart shows the analysis 
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of the first 13 comparisons. It does not include the last four. It shows 
the number of pay raises: 4, 8, 10, 13, 15, 11, 12, 11, 10, 10, 16, 18. 
There have been many pay raises, but few for the letter carrier—only 
four. 

The personal income during the 11 year period that we are talking 
about has gone up from $182 billion to $398 billion per year. 

The total gross national product has gone up from $258 billion to 
$483 billion per year in that same period and that is what is repre- 
sented here. 

The same story can be told with profits. Profits have increased 100 
percent relatively and every other economic factor has shown this 
growth which has been so evident in this country. But the postal 
employees pay has lagged behind. That is the story of the cumula- 
tive increases over the 11 year period and the letter carriers have not 
shared in the prosperity. 

On this chart there is a story that I think is a little bit more terri- 
fying really, even to us who work with this every day, and think about 
it and talk to the people who work in the postal service. We were 
amazed when we read this comparison. It tells what has happened 
in the city of St. Paul, Minn., from 1936. 

In 1936, the letter carrier in the top grade was getting $1 an hour. 
His pay and that of those in the construction trades essentially were 
pretty much the same. The letter carrier was getting $1 per hour, 
The bricklayer was getting $1.10. The carpenter was getting $1. 
The electrician was getting $1. The crane engineer was getting $1. 
The lathers were getting $1.25. Painters were getting $1; plasterers 
$1.25; plumbers, $1.20; sheet metal workers, $1.10; steamfitters, $1.20; 
structural ironworkers, $1.20; and the building laborer was getting 
55 cents an hour. 

We have shown here several periods but we come to 1959 and what 
do we find? The letter carrier 1s getting $2.54. The bricklayer is now 
getting $3.87; the carpenter, $3.45; the electrician, $5.50; the crane 
engineer, $3.62; the lather, $3.40; the painter, $3.30; the plasterer, 
$3.45; the plumbers, $3.02; the sheet metal workers, $3.35; the steam- 
fitters, $3.62; structural iron workers, $3.62; and the building laborer, 
$2.70. The letter carrier now is getting the least while in 1936 he 
was second from the bottom perhaps, but tied with about four or five 
of these crafts. 

We feel that the raises these people got were justified. We think 
they were justified but certainly greater increases of pay are justified 
for the people who work for Uncle Sam. 

Here we have just a little summary to emphasize what we presented 
here. 

What has happened to postal pay? Too few raises, raises too small, 
too many vetoes. 

Average number of pay increases in the past 11 years for 13 other 
occupations were 10. That is the average. Number of pay increases 
for letter carriers were four. In the past 11 years, 13 other occupa- 
tions have received average increases of $1,280 more than have letter 
varriers. During past 11 years, average increase in pay in 13 other 
occupations was $2,372. The letter carrier’s increase was $1,092. Each 
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vear the letter carrier has fallen further behind in his struggle for 
economic equality. 

Here in this chart we have put this on a graphic scale, the story 
as to What has happened to the letter carrier’s salary. In comparison 
over the 11 years the letter carrier is way down there at this level. 
The Philadelphia, Pa., outside carpenter has gone up more than any 
but the rest of them have all gone up tremendously. The letter car- 
rier looks like a two-story building in the middle of Manhattan along- 
side of the skyscrapers compared to increases granted to other em- 
ployees and we believe that it is time there should be a substantial pay 
raise granted to postal employees. 

We think that every cent that is asked for in the Morrison bill is 
justified by the facts im the case and we sincerely hope that the com- 
mittee will be able to see fit to pass this much needed legislation. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Keating, do you agree that the cost of the 
legislation under the Morrison bill will amount to $665 million ¢ 

“Mr. Keatrna. I think that that is a fairly good estimate. I think 
it is probably padded a little bit but the cost certainly is over a half 
billion dollars. It will be over $500 million, probably fairly close to 
$600 million; $665 million seems a little high. 

The CHatrman. When I first became a member of the old Post 
Office Committee of the House, the starting salary for a postal worker 
was $1,700 and the maximum salary was $2,100. 

Mr. Kratirna. That is right. 

The Cuamman. Are there any questions of Mr, Keating and Mr. 
Doherty ¢ 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Morrison. 

Mr. Morrison. In reference to your remarks about policemen’s 
salaries, in Washington, D.C., I would like to point out that yester- 
day’s Washington Daily News had an editorial about the impov- 
erished police in Prince Georges County, Md. Have you any idea how 
these letter carriers’ salaries stack up against the policemen’s salaries 
in that area ? 

Mr. Donerry. Yes, Mr. Morrison. TI read the article and the edi- 
torial in the Washington Daily News for yesterday and it was an 
anazing editorial and an amazing article. 

I am very happy that the newspapers in the area are doing some- 
ing to help the policemen in Prince Georges County. 

However, it did show that the beginning salary for a policeman in 
Prince Georges is $4,000 as compared with $4,035 for a letter carrier 
and in six annual steps he goes up to $5,200. It takes a letter carrier 
seven steps to reach the top grade of $4,800, so that the people in the 
police department in Prince Georges County are way and above the 
standards paid to letter carriers nationwide. 

I would like to see that editorial, if I may, Mr. Chairman, inserted 
in the record at this point. It is a marvelous editorial in the Wash- 
ington Daily News of yesterday. 

The CrarrmMan. Very well, it may be included. 

Mr. Donerry. Thank you, sir. 
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(The editorial follows :) 


{From the Washington Daily News, Mar. 14, 1960] 
IMPOVERISHED POLICE 


Neatly framed and hanging on the wall of Prince Georges County Police Chief 
George J. Panagoulis’ office is a poem entitled “Loyalty.” 

It is most appropriate. There must be some good reason why policemen con- 
tinue to work for Prince Georges County and loyalty is the best one we can 
think of. Certainly it’s not the hours or the pay. As Francis Porter points 
out in his story on page 5 today, they are by far the worst in the Washington 
area. 

An undermanned, underpaid, overworked police force in a jurisdiction the 
size of Prince Georges is humiliating to the men and unhealthy for the county, 

Sooner or later, a policeman paid a substandard wage for a 6-day week is 
either going to quit, or he’s going to become the target of grafters. 

It’s to the credit of Prince Georges policemen that so many have managed 
to stay both honest and on the job. 

Chief Panagoulis can only do so much. His modest request for 38 additional 
men this year is a reflection of what happened last year, when he asked for 
50 men and had his ears pinned back by the county commission. He got 15. 

He won the present piddling pay scale 3 years ago only after a real scrap 
with the commission. 

The fault lies with the county commissioners. Prince Georges’ appalling high- 
way death rate, its booming burglary business, and flourishing gambling trade, 
will not be stopped as long as present policies are followed. 

The county’s citizens are entitled to have these problems corrected if they 
want them corrected. An efficient and effective police department would help. 
The citizens can get one if they want it enough to use their collective political 
voice. 

The police should be taken out of politics by establishing a firm merit system 
for them. 

To bring the department up to recommended standards, it should be just about 
doubled in size. 

The men should be put on a professional basis with a pay scale and hours 
which would insure that the department doesn’t just get rejects from other juris- 
dictions. 


{From the Washington Daily News, Mar. 14, 1960] 


Prince Georces PoLticeE Get SHorTeER WEEK—BvutT Low Pay 
MEANS DISCONTENT 


(By Francis Porter) 


Prince Georges police may get their long-sought 40-hour week this year, but 
they have little prospect for a pay raise. 
Veteran members of the department said today that a reduction in the 6-day 


work schedule may head off further resignations, but only a substantial pay boost 


can stabilize morale. 

The 171-man department serving Washington’s largest suburban jurisdiction 
is the only major force in the area on a 6-day schedule. It also has the lowest— 
by at least $400—pay scale, and is the only one without a personnel merit system. 


DISCONTENT 


A News survey last week disclosed that the department also has the largest 


resignation rate in the area. Many members admit applying for police work in | 


higher pay, shorter hour jurisdictions, and up to 80 percent of the Prince Georges 
policemen grab part-time jobs when they can get them. 

Because their police shifts rotate each week—starting hours are midnight, 
8 am. and 4 p.m.—three men sometime take the same part-time job. Each 
works at it during the hours he is off duty. 

“About the only ones who don’t do extra work are the bachelors, and the 
guys with working wives,” an officer who splits a fuel truck driving job with 
two other men said. 
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A private starts at $4,000 in Prince Georges and in six annual steps, moves to 
$5,200. In contrast, neighboring Montgomery pays rookies $4,555, boosts them 
to $5,545 in 5 years, then gives 4+percent longevity raises every 3 years. 


STILL HIGHER 


District privates start at $5,800. A District corporal gets more to start with 
than a Prince Georges inspector. 

The recent snowstorm brought real gloom to the entire department. It halted 
racing for 4 days at Bowie. 

The three racetracks in the county hire off-duty detectives to watch for gam- 
bling violations when they’re operating and take on uniformed men to regulate 
traffic. Each man gets $15 per day. The part-time work schedules are made up 
by the department and posted on bulletin boards in all three stations. 

“This means my bills will have to wait another month,” said a detective who 


had been slated to “work the track” 3 of the stormy days. 
EXTRA JOB 


One veteran detective sergeant who once was noted for his night and day devo- 
tion to duty, now spends his off-duty evenings on a supermarket payroll watching 
for shoplifters. He would be getting at least $1,000 more from any other area 
department. 

“My wife can’t work and I’ve got kids to send to school,” he said. “I hada 
choice to make—a reputation or my family—and I made it.” 

Chief George J. Panagoulis last week submitted a budget to the county com- 
mission asking for 38 more officers. 

He said it did not include provisions for a cut in hours for the department. 
But the next day, he was in a budget conference with the county heads and one 
commissioner said the 40-hour week was being discussed. 

“We have got to do something for these guys,’ the commissioner said. 

The Carman. Mr. Broyhill. 

Mr. Brorumu. Mr. Doherty, I fully realize that the charge is 
often made that statistics can be used any way we want to use them 
to our advantage, but I question whether the facts and figures which 
you have submitted today can be successfully challenged by anyone. 

I would like to substantiate a portion of the statistics you submit- 
ted here today by my own personal experience and that is the weekly 
salary which is now being paid to the grocery clerks. 

You stated that that wage is now $97 per week. Is that the average? 

Mr. Donerry. That is right, after negotiation, of course, in the 
recent strikes here in the area. 

Mr. Broyuiiy. In 1937 I worked for what was then the Sanitary 
Grocery Co., which is now the Safeway Grocery Co., and I worked 
for them at the time they were first organized and went on strike. We 
settled for an average wage of a little less than $24 a week. In fact, 
that was the salary I was making during 1937 working for what is now 
the Safeway Grocery Co., $24 a week. We were working, even after 
the settlement, following the strike in excess of 62 hours a week and 
working about 70 hours a week prior to the strike. 

Now, the figure that you gave here that the grocery clerks are now 
making $97 a week represents an increase since 1937 of slightly more 
than 300 percent, and I would imagine that the hours, working con- 
ditions and fringe benefits have been proportionately increased. I am 
certain that they are not working 62 to 65 hours a week now, are 
they ? 

Mr. Donerty. Probably 40 or 44 hours. I would not know the 
actual workweek. 
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I will say for the able legislator from the 10th District of Virgini 
Mr. Broyhill, that these figures are taken from the accurate records o 
the unions involved and therefore taken from the contracts. 

Mr. Broynitz. I know that the figures I am giving are accurate, 
$24 a week was the salary in 1937. 

Mr. Douerty. You got it. 

Mr. Broyuity. Now, Mr. Doherty, what was the average wage of 
the postal worker in 1937 ? 

Mr. Donerry. Well, as the very able chairman of the committee 
has just elucidated, it started at $1,700 and went to $2,100, and I 
submit, Mr. Broyhill, that letter carriers and other postal people were 
far better off in 1939 with the $1,700 to $2,100, That seems ridiculous, 
but it is so. They cannot get by on their present-day wages. 

Mr. Broyniy. In 1937, the grocery clerk was making $1,248 a 
year. Today, according to these figures you have presented, and I 
do not question the accuracy of them at all, the grocery clerk is mak- 
ing $5,044, more than the average salary of the postal employee, so 
that from that one example it shows that the Safeway Grocery Co. 
has certainly treated its employees far better during the last 23 years 
than the Federal Government has treated its postal employees. 

With all due respect to Safeway Grocery Co., I question whether 
they are treating their employees a great deal better proportionately 
than other industries. They cannot well do it and operate in this 
system of free enterprise. 

I think it is an excellent example of how the Federal Government 
has fallen way behind private industry in meeting its responsibilities 
to its employees. 

The Cuamman. I am certainly glad that, since the gentleman from 
Virginia started out at such a low paid salary, he has now become 
a capitalist. 

Mr. Jowansen. Mr. Chairman. 

The CratrmMan. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. JonanseEn. I have just two or three questions. 

With respect, Mr. Keating, to these figures which you showed on 
the charts and which I believe were all on an hourly rate basis, I 
am not quibbling over details but are these comparisons with the 
letter carrier’s pay genuinely comparable without some knowledge 
or information in terms of annual income ? 

Mr. Kearrne. I would say that they are. For example, for the New 
York policemen, we showed in hourly pay but they work 42 hours a 
week. 

Mr. Jonansen. I recognize that there are some categories that have 
that factor. 

Mr. Keatine. Of these categories, we showed only the outside car- 
penter is subject to layoffs because of weather but practically all of 
the rest of them are people who are employed regularly throughout 
the year. 

Mr. Jonansen. It seemed to me that there might be a variable there. 

Mr. Kratine. There is very little variable. Actually, the gross fig- 
ures by the Department of Labor indicate the average hours of work 
in practically all industries have been very high over the last few years. 

The average generally runs a little better than 40 hours a week and, 
if you take manufacturing industries like the Eaton Manufacturing 
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Co., their average would show considerably greater, I think, than 40 
hours a week if it is comparable to other manufacturing industries 
as reflected by the figures of the U.S. Department of Labor. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Now, Mr. Doherty, you cited some very interesting 
comparisons with respect to municipal employees. 

Do you favor a $489 a month rate for meter maids? 

Mr. Donerry. I think the meter maids should receive that; yes, sir, 
Ido, Mr. Johansen, even in Kalamazoo. 

Mr. Davis. Will the gentleman yield for a question ? 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. Davis. Is that not the same salary which the policemen gener- 
ally get in that same city ¢ 

Mr. Dongerry. Yes, Judge Davis, that is correct. 

Mr. Davis. Is there no distinction between the meter maids and the 
policemen 

Mr. Donerry. The only distinction I made was the fact that the girls 
who ride around in their put-puts like our mailsters are getting that 
much but I think carrying mail is much harder. 

Mr. Davis. They are paid the same as the policemen ? 

Mr. Douerry. Yes. 

Mr. Jouansen. I do not subscribe to the idea that basically pay in- 
creases for Federal employees are a major inflationary factor. I do 
not subscribe to that theory. 

Mr. Donerry. Thank you. 

Mr. Jonansen. I think the total expenses of Government and deficit 
financing can be an inflationary factor but I am not going to quibble 
over that point. I am wondering whether the frightening aspect of 
the picture is not in another area and in another quarter possibly than 
the testimony has suggested. I am wondering if the frightening 
aspect of the picture does not lie in the overall inflationary situation 
outside of Federal employees in which very substantial pay raises, dol- 
larwise, have been secured but have been very substantially offset by 
the true wage, the purchasing power of those increases, so that, as the 
gentleman from Virginia mentioned and as you mentioned, the pay- 
back in 1937, dollarwise, substantially less, represented a great deal 
more than it appears to on the surface. 

Now, I am wondering whether this is the nub of the problem. I 
am not suggesting that by legislation originating in this committee we 
are going to cure it but I am wondering whether the very compari- 
sons which the gentleman has made do not pinpoint a lot of this dif- 
ficulty, to wit, very substantial dollar increases in pay and yet not by 
any means a corresponding increase in the true wages ? 

Mr. Donerry. Mr. Johansen, I tried to point that out in my tes- 
timony. If you will recall, I said that we are being blamed for in- 
flation but, on the other hand, that we are not the cause of inflation, 
we are the victims of inflation in the Federal Establishment. ‘That 
is what I said. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. Would the gentleman care to comment on what he 
regards to be the cause of the inflationary situation and whether he 
feels that the wage increases passed on in terms of price increases are 
not the root of the whole matter? 

Mr. Donertry. Well, Congressman Johansen, I am not an economist 
and I am not familiar with the wages paid in private industry other 
than what I have presented here in my testimony. 
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I know that there is inflation. It is a creeping paralysis for that 
matter. However, I do not see why our people should be the victims 
of inflation. 

Mr. JoHansen. I am not debating that point. 

Mr. Douerry. I would like to keep this testimony on the subject 
matter that is before us. 

As I understood the distinguished chairman to say, you are going 
to have hearings on postal rates following these hearings on salary, 
and I will be prepared and I think able to discuss the subject of postal 
rates. That is in my shop, but as to the overall cause of inflation, we 
all know what has happened. Prices have skyrocketed and wages 
are trying to keep up with prices. That is the answer. 

Mr. Jouansen. I do not think the matter is as irrelevant as the 
witness suggests, because the witness himself has brought into the pic- 
ture in his testimony the wage rates in these other fields and in 
private enterprise. 

The gentleman says he is not an economist. I am concerned be- 
cause I am not so sure that the Members of Congress as a whole have 
been acting as if they were economists. I am not so sure whether 
the executive branch has been acting wisely with regard to the eco- 
nomic aspects of some of these increases. 

My only point is that the very bind in which you feel that you 
find yourself is the result of somebody in some very responsible posi- 
tions in management, in labor, and in Government not having regard 
for some of the economic facts of life. 

It is just my feeling that we are frightened in the wrong areas. 

Mr. Keatrne. Mr. Chairman, I think that the subject is a little 
bit too complex to yield to rather simple definition. I do not think 
that you can describe it simply as a matter of inflation. It is eco- 
nomically true in history that since 1900 the price structure has been 
changing and as new commodities are developed and people have to 
have more money to purchase them, so that there has been a constant 
change in the price structure. An automobile economy is more ex- 
pensive than a bicycle economy. 

This trend has been accelerated in recent years because of the fact 
that the Government has had to spend so much money principally on 
defense and in this area we are spending $50 billion a year. 

The Postmaster General talked about the deficit built up by the 
Post Office Department over the last 13 years. We built a deficit of 
$450 billion in defense spending in the same period. 

The problem is a problem that is not easily solved by saying it is 
inflation. There are many factors that have operated to bring about 
this increase in the cost of living. 

The truth of the matter is that the people who are suffering are the 
people who are working for Government because we have not kept 
pace with current incomes. 

Mr. Harmon. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrrman. Mr. Harmon. 

Mr. Harmon. Since I receive hundreds of letters from postal 
workers and they have sent me their budgets which they have tried 
to work out and all of them are in deficit, I am rather curious to know 
how many of these letter carriers and postal workers right here in the 
District of Columbia are working at a second job? Do you have any 
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idea how many of the wives are leaving the home and going out to 
work 

Mr. Douerry. Mr. Harmon, that is a positive fact. We have the 
budgets at national headquarters. We have not brought them to the 
witness stand this morning because they are not completed but, thus 
far, our studies on those letter carriers’ budgets reveal that in 60 
percent of the cases the letter carrier is working at a second job 
or his wife is working. Either he or his wife are working at a 
second job in order to eke out an existence. 

Mr. Harmon. In Muncie, Ind., and that area is an industrial 
center and it is expensive to live there, but I do not believe I know 
of anyone working in the Post Office Department that is not out 
working on a second job and some of them on a third job and where 
members of the family have not had to get jobs to help out with the 
budget. 

Mr. Keatine. Mr. Chairman, on that particular question, we have 
had several thousand budgets submitted. They are coming in sev- 
eral hundred a day so that we have not completed the study until 
they stop coming. 

Last night and this morning I took the opportunity of going 
through a large selection of budgets received from every State in the 
Union and the shocking thing about it is that 93% » percent of the 
a are not making enough money to pay their ordinary cost 
of living; 9369 percent are not meeting that. 

In 42 percent of the cases that we checked through, the wives work. 
In 32 percent, the man has an extra job. In the balance of the cases, 
the man borrows money. Some of them take in boarders. 

The shocking thing is that approximately only 6 percent of our 
people make enough money to live on. They have to subsidize the 
Government by either putting their wives out to work or getting 
jobs on the side. 

Mr. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lestnskr. Mr. Doherty and Mr. Keating, I want to commend 
both of you on your complete, thorough, and very factual statements. 

Mr. Donerry. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Mr. Cahill, I am sorry to hear that you are going 
to retire. If I look as young as you do at your age, I will be ever 
thankful of the Lord’s blessings. 

Mr. Catuii. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Lestyskt. Mr. Broyhill has stated his experience and, from 
my own knowledge, I can vouch for his statement. 

Mr. Doherty, I likewise, as a youngster, worked for 45 cents an 
hour as a truck driver and everything else including hauling coal from 
a coal car, so that I am appreciative of what I am receiving today, 
very much so. 

I would like to ask the gentleman, first of all, what is the employee 
turnover in the Post Office Department ? 

Mr. Donerty. Those figures, Mr. Lesinski, are not available to 
us but I think it will be interesting if not amazing to you and es- 
pecially to our distinguished chairman to know that prior to 1951 or 
1952, civil service examinations were held in post offices all over the 
country and that they were held about every 2 or 3 years. Now civil 
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service examinations are held every 2 or 3 weeks and I cite Washing- 
ton, D.C., as the example. That is because they cannot get people 
to keep the jobs. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. That is what I was driving at, Mr. Doherty, the 
fact that the cost of rapid turnover—which costs the Department 
roughly from $400 to $600 per employee—if that amount were put on 
his base pay more employees would stay in the Department. 

May I ask the gentleman another question? Is it not true that in 
industry the employee receives, after 3 months, a substantial increase 
in his compensation / 

Mr. Donerry. That is the pattern. 

Mr. Lestnskr. Correspondingly, in the Post Office Department he 
has to wait 7 years to get a similar increase / 

Mr. Douerry. He waits 1 year for an automatic increase but 7 years 
to reach the top of the automatic grade. That is correct, Mr. 
Congressman. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Correspondingly, how many years would an indi- 
vidual in private industry wait to get the top salary ¢ 

The postal is 7 vears. 

Mr. Douerry. I would not be able to answer that. Asa rule, how- 
ever, as I cited in my testimony, the police and firemen reach the top 
in 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. In other words, it takes three to four times as long 
for the postal employee to receive a similar increase ? 

Mr. Donerry. That is an absolute fact. It takes 25 years for him 
to reach the top of his longevity grade and then he only gets $100; 
$100 after 13 and $100 after 18 and a final $100 at 25 years In service. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. I believe you failed to mention that the Morrison 
bill eliminates step 2 which brings it down from seven to six steps 
and after 1 year you receive a 2-year increment which is at the present 
level. 

Mr. Douerry. It is in my testimony, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. I am sorry. I did not hear that. 

The basic intent and purpose of that is to more rapidly increase the 
postal base salary of a new employee ? 

Mr. Donerty. It would increase the entrance pay considerably, that 
is correct. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. I meant from steps, not level. 

Mr. Donerty. By reducing that one step or eliminating the one step 
from the seven-step level, making it six steps, automatically he goes 
into a higher grade or step. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. That is correct. As for our conversation prior to 
this, should that not be stepped up a little faster ? 

Mr. Donerty. I would be for it if the committee is willing to do it. 

I would like to reduce it to the four steps that the distinguished 
chairman mentioned a while ago, by knocking off the lower and not 
the higher steps, of course. 

The Cuarrman. That was when he started at $1,700 and reached 
a maximum of $2,100 in 4 years. 

Mr. Lesrnskr. The big problem, as I see it today, is the fact that 
the postal employee who is willing to work and put his full personal 
integrity and ability into the Post Office Department has a long 
time to wait for a proper salary level which is low today in compari- 
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son to others, true; but even so it takes him longer to get there, and 
therefore, the committee could save the Department money since many 
individuals will leave after 2 weeks or so to go into private industry 
and our big problem is the rapid turnover on the lower levels. 

Mr. Douerry. I have in my hand a group of pink sheets from 
Brooklyn, N.Y. These are quit sheets of employees quitting to take 
up better employment in private industry. 

This is one example. You get them all over the United States, 
the same kind of pink quit sheets. 

Mr. Lesrnsxkr. At what level and step are those ? 

Mr. Douerty. Most of them are in the lower steps, steps 1, 2, 3, and 
4, but some are in the actual top grade getting out to get better jobs. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. That pinpoints my prior statement. 

Mr. Douerry. Yes. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. That the overall salary is too low. 

Mr. Donerry. Much too low. 

Mr. Lesrnskt. Thank you. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Dulski asked for a question a while ago. 

Mr. Dutsk1. What is your position toward the President’s recom- 
mendation that a study be made of the seven existing pay schedules 
in the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Donerry. That isa good question, Mr. Dulski. 

Our organization is in favor of those studies and reviews. 

We concur in the President’s position relative to study and review. 
However, we call your attention to the fact that there is the Cordiner 
report already available. 

There is the O’Connell report which has, for some reason or other, 
been superduper secret. We have not seen it. 

There is, thanks to the wisdom of the committee in establishing it, 
a study by Mr. Vincent C. Burke, a long-time postal official. 

There is the one from the Civil Service Advisory Council. It is 
time for action. Raise the pay and study afterward is our position. 

The CHatrmMan. Mr. Holifield. 

Mr. Horirtetp. Gentlemen, I want to compliment you on your state- 
ment and particularly on the detailed charts that you presented here. 
I think you pretty well substantiated your case. 

I would lke to question you, Mr. Keating, on one point. Do you 
have any information to give the committee to show us the relative 
purchasing power of the dollar in 1949 as compared to 1958? Too 
often we get confused over the change in the wage rate and we do not 
relate it to actual purchasing power. 

We know that the dollar has depreciated in value since 1949, from 
1949 to 1958. I do not have the figures in my mind at present. 

Mr. Keratrnea. I cannot pinpoint it according to those 2 years but 
I will be glad to get it and put it in the testimony. 

Mr. Ho.trrecp. Would you do that because I believe you will find 
that, when you compare the purchasing power of the dollar in 1949 
over a representative group of commodities with the $1.81 in 1949 to 
the $2.34 in 1958, while you have a monetary increase there of some 
52 cents, you will find that the actual purchasing power of the people 
with those increased dollars has not kept pace and it is very close to 
what it was then. 
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Mr. Keatirnc. We know from experience that that is true but I 
will pinpoint it from those 2 years and put it in the testimony. 

(The information follows:) 

The value of the dollar has been declining steadily as far back as 1913. A 
study of the years before that would indicate a steady decline. In recent years, 


the decline has been much more rapid. Considering the 1947-49 dollar as 
being worth 100 cents in purchasing power, we find the following values: 


1954 . 871 


These figures have been compiled by the Department of Labor and are based 
on the cost-of-living index. These figures then mean that to purchase the same 
amount of a certain commodity today would require $1.23 where $1 would have 
been required in 1949. 

If other factors such as the number of dollars necessary to cope with today’s 
economic problems were involved, many more dollars would be necessary. 

The cost-of-living index has some real limitations when it comes to studying 
necessary income. It does not measure income tax—Federal, State, or local. 
The cost-of-living index does not accurately reflect changes in standards of 
living. About once every 15 years, the commodities are completely revised. 
In the interval, adjustments are sometimes made. 

To illustrate, a relative newcomer in the food basket is the item of frozen 
foods. All of the items are weighted according to an estimated use. In today’s 
cost-of-living index, frozen foods are weighted in accord with a 1950 survey. 
The use of frozen foods has increased greatly in the meantime. Many items 
now in common use are not used in the cost-of-living analysis. In this fast- 
moving economy of ours, the Bureau of Labor Statistics does a fine job, but 
keeping current with changes today is an impossibility. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. One of the factors which is involved in these fam- 
ily budgets that we are all receiving is that they are getting more dol- 
lars but it is costing them more for everything that they buy. Gas- 
oline, clothing, food, medical attention, and everything is more ex- 
pensive. This is why, although they are getting more dollars, they 
simply cannot live on it. 

Mr. Keratinc. There is a columnist for the Rochester newspaper who 
analyzed it in thismanner. He said that while the cost of living was 
going up only 114 percent a year, he sat down with a man and this man 
went over his expenses and while he had pay increases of 4 percent a 
year for the last 3 years and was slightly deficient even with that 4- 
a increase because his local taxes had gone up, the price of gaso- 

ine and many other things not adequately measured in the index had 
gone up, so that it takes an increase of a little better than 4 percent 
a year to keep pace. 

Mr. Ho.irrevp. That is the point and I hope you can submit com- 
parative figures which we can relate to hourly rates in order that we 
might know what is the actual number of eggs they can buy and the 
number of shoes they can buy in relation to the dollars they receive. 

Mr. Keatinc. We will present that. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Porter. 

Mr. Porrer. I join with my colleagues in complimenting you on 
your presentation. It was most eloquent and comprehensive. My 
only regret is that the Postmaster General was not sitting at the table 
to hear and comment on it so that we can have the benefit of exchange 


of views. Perhapsthat can be arranged at another time. 
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I think it would be very helpful to have the impact of your state- 
ment immediately registered on the Postmaster General. 

The Cuamman. The Postmaster General will be here in due course 
of time. 

Mr. Douertry. Can I say that one of his most able assistants, Mr. 
Barr, is in the room along with several staff members of the Post 
Office Department. I rather expect the Postmaster General will know 
everything that was said here this morning. 

Mr. Porrer. I realize that. 

T have two questions. 

One, you use the average. I realize that with regard to carriers 
there is not much of a range in salary comparatively, and I do not say 
this to be technical, but would not the median be probably more per- 
suasive than the average since you would not have as good a figure with 
the average as the median; that is, the figure upon each side of which 
all the others fall in equal number ? 

Mr. Donerty. If the committee so desires, we will bring in the 
median because in most cases we are 2 years behind the economic train. 
We are the caboose on the train. 

Mr. Porter. I do not think there is much question about that. I 
think the median is the better figure because there you have the work- 
ers on one side or an equal number of people with lower salaries, and 
on the other side the equal number with higher salaries. 

Mr. Donerry. I think you will find the median and average about 
even. 

I think that was our experience in submitting these figures. 

Mr. Porrer. I was wondering when you spoke about benefits, have 
you figured in what the health benefits bill will mean in terms of 
additional benefits ? 

Mr. Donerry. No, our estimates did not include the very wonderful 
health bill that was passed in the last. session of Congress and which 
should become effective July 1; and the reason for that is we do not 
know how many of our members are going to avail themselves of the 
opportunity to participate in the marvelous Government-sponsored 
health plan. 

Mr. Ho.trtevp. I would like to call attention to the fact that. this 
will mean additional deductions from their current salaries. While 
we were all in favor of the bill and hope that it will help them from 
the standpoint of defraying some of their expenses, yet it does at the 
present time cause another deduction just like our own deduction for 
the program and this cuts away from the monthly intake of money to 
pay their expenses. 

{r. Donerry. We are already paying about twice as much for our 
fringe benefits as workers in private industry and this will definitely 
put us over the halfway mark of paying twice as much as those in 
private industry for fringe benefits. Yet we would not want to do 
without that marvelous fringe benefit. 

It is going to mean that more money will be extracted from the 
meager pay of letter carriers and Government workers. 

Mr. Porrer. If I may finish at this point, it is true that this point 
is certainly valid, but it is also true that government is going to be 
spending a good deal more money for a worker which we think is 
entirely justified. I realize it has to be an estimate, but I would think 
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we would have to consider the effect of this at this time because it is 
an expenditure that should be considered. 

I do not think it changes your argument any but I think it makes 
the presentation entirely complete. 

Mr. Douerry. I have a chart, Mr. Porter and Mr. Chairman, that 
shows the number of company-paid health insurance plans. It is 
rather brief. 

May I insert it in the record ? 

Among other things, it shows that office workers hospitalization of 
81 percent covered; plant workers, 80 percent covered; surgical 80 
percent of office workers and 86 percent of plant workers. 

These are from the Bureau of Labor Statistics and might be help- 
ful to the committee. 

The Cuatrman. Very well. That will be inserted in the record at 
this point. 

Mr. Donerry. Thank you. 

(The chart follows :) 


Company-paid health insurance 


[Percent covered] 


Office Plant 

workers workers 


Source: Department of Labor, BLS, Monthly Labor Review, vol. 82, No. 10, October 1959. Data for 18 
labor markets 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Barry. 

Mr. Barry. I was certainly impressed with the manner of pres- 
entation. It is certainly crystal clear, and that which we have 
known for some time to be the case; namely, that the letter carrier 
was underpaid in relation to other types of work. You singled out in 
your statement Westchester, N.Y., which I have the pleasure and 
honor of representing in part, and it is certainly a fact that in our 
area you have ClV il- -service ext uninations every few weeks, where 
formerly they were held every few months. This is testimony to the 
problem that attends the shortage of availability of manpower for 
these jobs. 

Westchester is also interested, and I think the rest of the Nation 
is too, in fiscal responsibility. 

You mentioned earlier that postage increases fell within your jur- 
isdiction, I assume, as to the people that you represent. 

Now, I would like to ask you this. In 1936, we were in a depression 
and the letter carrier got $1an hour. In 1959 he is getting $2.34, or 
134-percent increase ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Keatine. Yes. 

Mr. Barry. Would you say that in times of prosperity, such as 
today, that mail should ec: uTy its own freight as related to the depres- 
gion? In other words, we had a 2-cent post age rate then. 

Mr. Broyniut. Three cents. In 1933 it went up to 3 cents, 


The Cuarrman. We had a 3-cent rate in 1936. 
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Mr. Barry. It makes the comparison even worse, then. We have 
had only a 25-percent postage rate increase since then as distinguished 
from 134 percent in the letter carrier’s wages. Would you not think 
that in good times we could pay our own freight as distinguished from 
depression when we paid a greater percentage than now ? 

Mr. Donertry. Congressman Barry, let me say that when postage 
rate hearings are held, the National Association of Letter Carriers 
will ask the chairman of this committee to permit us to testify and we 
will testify for a postage rate increase because our national conven- 
tion has us on record for rate increases. However, we think the two 
subjects are as far apart as the poles. 

Mr. Barry. I know you do, but the voters do not always think that 
way. 

Mr. Donerry. Why do they not do something, then, Mr. Barry, 
with the costs of operating the Department of Agriculture or the 
Department of Labor or the Department of Commerce? 

Mr. Barry. I think, basically, a great number of people through- 
out the Nation are up in arms about that, too, and I think you will 
find in this election that there will be a lot of water poured over those 
sands. 

I concur with you about agriculture and TI think it is a monstros- 
ity that today we have to pay such a terrible price to sustain an agri- 
cultural economy which is not doing it any good and oftentimes is 
making it worse. 

However, in my backyard, which is the post office, I am for your 
people getting a decent living wage and they are not getting it today 
and I know it. But at the same time to make it possible for some 
of us who have fiscal responsibility as one of the primary reasons for 
our being in Congress, it is important that we think and know that 
you are supporting us in a wage increase when the time comes. 

The Carman. You mean arate increase ? 

Mr. Barry. I mean a rate increase, of course. 

Mr. Donerry. I am for both. So we understand each other. I 
want the pay increase first. 

The Cuamman. That is why you are interested in increasing the 
postal revenues and we are glad to have your support of fair legis- 
lation for increase of the postal rates. 

Mr. Kratinc. We think it is most unfair, however, that any pay 
raise should be based upon a rate increase or upon the revenue or the 
fiscal condition of the Government because the Government and the 
Post Office Department, too, when they contract with anybody else 
or they pay the workers that are working on the missile development, 
pay them the going rate of pay. 

The Post. Office Department. pays the food machinery company a 
coing rate of pay and the people that work for them receive the going 
rate of pay. 

The engineers that have been carrying on investigations are not 
told, “You can’t have the pay you are entitled to because of the defi- 
cits.” They get the going rate of pay and we think our people are 
entitled to the going rate of pay. 

Mr. Aurorp. Mr, Chairman. 

The Cnamman. Mr. Alford. 
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Mr. Atrorp. Since various members of the committee are injecting 
thought, I would like to respectfully submit this statement for the 
record: that is, it seems to me that many agencies of the Government 
that are quite new as far as the Federal Government is concerned, 
have no difficulty in getting all kinds of appropriations, some of 
them very questionable, in the field of foreign affairs and foreign 
aid, and our old-line traditional career workers in the Government 
are having such an extremely difficult time in getting a modest pay 
raise. 

I submit for the record that the administration should give some 
thought to its fiscal responsibility as far as the billions of dollars 
that are being poured into the foreign aid program and with, indeed, 
very questionable results. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Chairman. 

I want, first of all, to apologize to the two witnesses for asking a 
question and leaving during the answer. I had a telephone call that 
I could not ignore. 

Since, Mr. Doherty, you made reference to the steel strike settle- 
ment, I wonder if you would care to just augment the record by 
putting in a statement as to the amount of the increase and the time 
schedule for the application of that increase. 

Mr. Donerty. I do not have it in front of me this morning, Mr. 
Johansen, but, from memory, the amount of the package deal is be- 
tween 39 cents and 41 cents an hour. I understand that some 7 cents 
an hour is applicable immediately because of the fact that the steel 
industry is now absorbing the total cost of the health benefits pro- 
gram within the steel industry, and that means more take-home pay 
for the steelworkers. 

I understand that another 5 or 6 cents an hour will be applicable 
in January 1961, and another increase later. It is in three incre- 
ments, in any event. 

I may be wrong in my mathematics. 

Mr. Jowansen. Percentagewise, it is my understanding that it is, 
in terms of wages, 1 percent at the end of 1960, 2 percent at the end 
of 1961, and 3 percent at the end of 1962. 

Mr. Donerry. I do not know what document the gentleman is read- 
ing from, but I did sit next to Mr. David J. McDonald, the president 
of the United Steelworkers, in Miami, Fla., recently, and he told me 
that the package deal is the best negotiation that the Steelworkers 
of America ever had. 

The important thing in the whole discussion, Mr. Johansen, is that 
the Vice President of the United States, the Honorable Richard Nixon 
and the distinguished Secretary of Labor, Mr. Mitchell, negotiated 
that settlement. 

Mr. Jonansen. I think the most significant thing in this whole pic- 
ture is the fact that we are getting wage increases in the other areas 
of collective bargaining which have at least in some measure con- 
tributed to inflation, and I hope that the leadership of organized 
labor, having in mind the very thing that the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia mentioned, and that is the depreciation of the dollar, will see 
to it that their left hand knows what their right hand is doing in this 
matter because I think some of the very problems that you are testi- 
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fying so capably to today are the result of the failure to maintain 
liaison between the left hand and the right hand. 

I do not place, by any manner of means, all of the responsibility 
for inflation on wage demands and increases which still do not bear 
relationship to increased productivity, but I do think that the mere 
fact that we compare the wages of postal employees with other wages 
does not necessarily justify or establish the validity of those other 
wages. 

That is the only point I am making. 

Mr. Houtrteip. Will the gentleman yield on that point ? 

Mr. JoHANsEN. Yes. 

Mr. Houtrretp. The gentleman has stated his position, I think quite 
clearly. I think I am in accord with his statement, but the Gov- 
ernment worker is in the position of always being behind when a great 
segment of industry establishes an hour level which is, as you say, 
translated into the prices which everyone has to pay. 

Then the people who are working for the Government and who do 
not have the right of collective bargaining, nor the right to impress 
their economic strength upon their employers, are left behind. They 
have to pay these increased prices. This is where the bite comes in for 
the segment of the people that we have the responsibility of watch- 
ing out for. 

Mr, Jouansen. I cannot disagree with the gentleman on his basic 
point. 

However, my only point is that some of the responsibility for the 
postal employees being behind is because of the responsibility of both 
Government in some of these settlements and excessive wage demands 
that are imposed by economic pressure putting the other areas ahead 
of the parade disproportionately. 

Mr. Howirtevp. I think this is true but the solution for it is not to 
further penalize the Federal employees who do not have the right of 
collective bargaining. 

Mr. Jonansen. I am not arguing about that but I think we have 
to put the brakes on somewhere. 

The CuatrmMan. It is now 7 minutes after 12. The House is in 
session. 

Do you have something else to add ? 

Mr. Donerry. Just one observation, Mr. Chairman, that in my tes- 
timony I very clearly made the point that all we are trying to do for 
letter carriers, postal clerks, motor vehicle employees, and others in 
level. 4 is to give to them an hourly increase which would be $3.06 
after 20 years of service which is less than the $3.11 per hour the Steel- 
workers got before they went on strike. That is the point I made. 

Mr. Jonansen. The point I made is that I do not unqualifiedly ap- 
prove the settlement in the steel strike even if the distinguished Vice 
President and the Secretary of Labor were involved. 

The Coatrrman. Thank you. 

The hearing will be continued to 10 o’clock Thursday morning. 

We will excuse you, Mr. Doherty. 

Mr. Donerry. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Whereupon, at 12:10 p.m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10a.m., Thursday, March 17, 1960.) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 17, 1960 


House or Representatives, 
ComMIrres ON Post Orrick AND CiviIL SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:05 a.m., in room 215, 
House Office Building, Hon. Tom Murray (chairman of the commit- 
tee) presiding. 

The Caiman. The committee will be in order. 

Hearings will be resumed on the various bills now pending before 
the committee to increase the salaries of postal and other Federal em- 
ployees. The first witness this morning is Mr. Fred J. O’Dwyer, 
president of the National Association of Postal Supervisors, who is 
accompanied by Mr. Dan Jaspan, legislative representative, and Mr. 
Donald N. Ledbetter, secretary. 

The Cuarrman. You may proceed, Mr. O’ Dwyer. 


STATEMENT OF FRED J. 0’DWYER, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF POSTAL SUPERVISORS; ACCOMPANIED BY DAN 
JASPAN, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, AND DONALD N. 
LEDBETTER, SECRETARY 


Mr. O’Dwyer. Honorable Chairman and members of the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, my name is Fred J. O’Dwyer. I am 
president of the National Association of Postal Supervisors, com- 
prised of 24,000 supervisors in the postal field service, including cus- 
todial and motor vehicle service. My position in the San Francisco 
post office is that of chief accountant. I am accompanied today by 
our secretary, Donald N. Ledbetter, and our legislative representa- 
tive, Daniel Jaspan. 

First, please accept our thanks for scheduling hearings on salary 
adjustments, as they are of utmost importance to all of our members. 

Our approach to salary adjustments encompasses not only an in- 
crease incident to the cost of living, but also an adjustment reflecting 
the additional responsibilities assumed by supervisors in the postal 
service. We are inclined to believe that the importance of the super- 
visor has not been completely recognized, and that he is not receiving 
compensation in relation to his duties and responsibilities. 

Before the effective date of Public Law 68 in 1955, there appeared 
an article inthe Wall Street Journal quoting a report from the Ameri- 
- can Management Association, showing that foremen in industry aver- 
aged $6,241 per year, exclusive of overtime and incentive pay. A sur- 
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vey made in that year by the Upjohn Co. of Kalamazoo, Mich., which 
included a number of industries in that area, showed that the average 
salary of the firstline supervisors was $6,271 per year. Other sur- 
veys made at that time showed similar results, On that basis, and 
according to present-day indications, the average salary level of fore- 
men in the postal service should be at least $7,000. Now, let us look at 
the actual salary of this firstline supervisor. 

Public Law 68, enacted in 1955, set the salary of foreman, level 7, 
at $4,530 for the first step, with automatic annual increases to $5,460 
6 years later. The top step was almost $800 less than the average 
salary for firstline supervisors in private industry. When salaries 
were adjusted in 1958, the foreman’s salary was increased to $4,990 
at the first step and $6,010 at the top step, including the temporary 
21% percent due to expire this year. This was still well below the 
1955 average. 

Congressman Glenn Cunningham has introduced H.R. 10812, and 
Congressman Randall Harmon has introduced H.R. 11037, identical 
bills, which would place the salary for foremen, level 7, at $5,490 for 
the first step and $6,610 at the top step 6 years later. The top step 
would be about $350 more than the average salary for firstline super- 
visors of industry in 1955, but would still be several hundred dollars 
under 1960 salaries. 

It should be considered, however, that a great number of postal fore- 
men would not be in the top step of their level. Consequently, the 
average salary for foremen in the postal service would be approxi- 
mately $6,050, under H.R. 10812 and H.R. 11037, or well below the 1955 
average for foremen in private industry. The adjustment advocated, 
therefore, is certainly reasonable. 

The salary adjustments contained in the bills mentioned provide for 
a 10 percent increase in all steps and levels of Public Law 68. Some 
of the members of this distinguished committee may wonder why we 
support a bill providing such a modest increase. 

The testimony presented so far to the committee would indicate that 
there is ample justification for a higher percentage increase. We 
heartily concur that such is not only warranted but urgently needed 
to bring postal employees on a level with employees in private business. 
If, in the wisdom of this committee, a higher percentage increase is 
approved, then certainly we would welcome such action. It would be 
our hope, however, that whatever percentage increase is decided upon 
would apply equally to all levels in Public Law 68. 

On the other hand, our greatest concern is to have a salary bill passed 
that will be enacted into law this year. We are concerned, too, over 
implications that a substantial increase, even though warranted, would 
lead to another inflationary spiral. We are, of course, proud that we 
are employees of the U.S. Government, and we recognize our responsi- 
bilities. We strongly endorse economy in Government and recognize 
the need to control the inflationary trend. While we recognize and 
endorse these principles, it is difficult to understand why economy in 
Government must always begin with the Federal employees. It is 
difficult also to understand why it is always inferred that we contribute 
in a large measure to inflation. 

We would like to reach a point where it would not be necessary to 
continually appeal to Congress for additional compensation. We 
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would be happy, indeed, if our salaries reached the point where it 
would no longer be necessary to appear before Congress to literally 
beg for help. We take the position that the U.S. Government should 
be the model employer. We feel, too, that the Government should 
take the lead in effecting salary adjustments rather than being the re- 
luctant party in these vital considerations. 

Postal employees, and this includes supervisors, have always had to 
make sacrifices. In this spirit, we advocate the modest 10 percent in- 
crease contained in H.R. 10812 and H.R. 11037, although we still 
maintain there is ample justification for higher percentage increases 
in supervisors’ salaries. 

The facts and figures in relation to foremen in industry should be 
convincing evidence that postal supervisors need a salary adjustment. 
We also hope that we can convince the members of this committee 
and other Members of Congress that any salary adjustment should 
be on a percentage basis. Prior to Public Law 68, there had been a 
series of flat increases. In the committee report on S. 2061, the basis 
for Public Law 68, it is stated that— 

In the search for efficiency and economy in the postal service, it is essential 
that supervisory officials be accorded adequate recognition when, through 
superior management and improved procedures, they have been able to reduce 
the total number of employees necessary to do a specific job. 

We agree fully with this statement. 

The report of the Postmaster General to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee each year has shown that there has been increased productivity, 
and we believe that better supervision has brought it about. Again, 
in the same report there is quoted Senate Report No. 1086, 83d Con- 
gress, based on the findings of the Senate Advisory Council, which 
states that “supervisory positions are not adequately recognized in 
existing pay schedules.” 

The fact was brought out at that time that the series of flat in- 
creases had distorted the salary schedules and that they should be 
placed in the proper proportion based on “substantial differences in 
the difficulty, responsibility, and qualification requirements of the 
work performed.” We firmly believe that supervisors should be com- 
pensated in greater amounts, based on this report. 

Although Public Law 68 is not a perfect law, it was based on sound 
principles; namely, that it was not intended to provide a general pay 
increase, but rather as a system of job evaluation and rankings so 
that postal employees could be paid salaries based upon their duties 
and responsibilities. This law set up a salary differential between 
the supervisors and those supervised. To preserve the fundamental 
principles of Public Law 68 it is of the utmost importance that the 
salary differentials be maintained between each level and each position 
so that it will not be necessary to reevaluate and rerank the various 
positions. 

To maintain these differentials, it is necessary that percentage in- 
creases be the basis for salary adjustments rather than flat increases. 
Bills that do not contain the same percentage increase in all levels can 
only distort the salary schedule and differential between levels. Con- 
sequently, in the interest of our membership we cannot support any 
bill that is not based on this principle. 
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Of the salary bills under consideration only H.R. 9312, introduced 
by Congressman Broyhill, and identical bills H.R. 10812 and H.R. 
11037, introduced by Congressmen Cunningham and Harmon, respec- 
tively, maintain these principles which are recognized by all authori- 
ties in personnel management. Even though H.R. 9312 contains the 
same salary schedule as those in H.R. 10812 and H.R. 11037, we hesi- 
tate to ‘ellen this bill inasmuch as it contains provisions for other 
than postal employees. We believe that representatives of the non- 
postal employees should state their views for their people. We whole- 
heartedly endorse the principles and contents of H.R. 10812 and H.R. 
11037. We consider these bills the fairest of all bills under considera- 
tion, still bearing in mind that an even larger percentage increase is 
justified. 

It must be borne in mind that postal supervisors are career em- 
ployees, with an average service record of more than 25 years. They 
were promoted from the nonsupervisory ranks, and the great major- 
ity are in levels 6,7, and 8. The salaries for level 6 range from $4,620 
to $5,550; level 7 from $4,990 to $6,010; level 8 from $5,385 to $6,525. 
We cannot overemphasize that these are the low salaries paid to postal 
supervisors. If the 214 percent temporary increase should expire 
this year these salaries would be even lower. 

We are indeed grateful, of course, to the chairman and the mem- 
bers of this committee for extending the 214-percent temporary in- 
crease to postal supervisors in 1958 after it appeared for a while that 
we would not receive this amount which had already been granted to 
employees in the lower levels. We are very grateful for that con- 
sideration. 

There are only 3.6 percent of postal positions in salary levels above 
8. These include the entire postal field service, including regional 
offices, where many of the higher level positions exist. We must 
stress the fact that the great majority of our members are in levels 
6, 7, and 8, with salary levels ranging from $4,620 to $6,525, includ- 
ing the temporary 214 percent. It does not seem reasonable that the 
U.S. Government should pay such low salaries for management 
positions. 

Although these salaries are too low for the responsibilities assumed, 
we are not asking a really substantial increase. The bills we endorse 
would change these figures to range from $5,080 at level 6, to $7,175 
at the top step of level 8. Although we are certain that the dis- 
tinguished members of this committee realize that this pay is much 
too low for the duties and responsibilities, and far below the pay in 
industry for similar duties and responsibilities, we are not asking 
that. our salaries be made commensurate at this time. However, we 
do hope that the time will come in the near future when such adjust- 
ments can be made. 

Our aim is to have a bill passed that will adjust salaries and bring 
them nearer to what they should be, and one that will be signed by 
the President this year. We know that this committee will give full 
weight to our request that supervisory salaries be brought more in 
line with those in private industry. 

Also having a direct bearing on salaries of postal employees are 
H.R, 10540, H.R. 10664, and H.R. 550. These bills were introduced 
to correct some of the major inequities in Public Law 68, This meas- 
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ure is basically an excellent law, although admittedly there are sev- 
eral glaring inequities that should be corrected. One involves the 
promotion from level 4, which is predominately comprised of clerks 
and carriers, to a supervisory position in level 7. This is the normal 
progression to a supervisory position. Under the present law, an 
employee making this three-level jump receives an initial salary in- 
crease of only $285. In many cases he loses a “meritorious” or 
longevity grade of $100, so that his initial increase in salary for a 
three-level promotion is only $185. 

Let’s take a look at what the employee sacrifices for a paltry in- 
crease of $185 or $285. If he is promoted from the carrier ranks, 
he often goes from steady daywork to nightwork. If he is pro- 
moted from the clerical ranks, he usually has earned enough seniority 
to have been eligible for a steady day shift. Then what happens? 
Since he must begin a new period of seniority as a supervisor, he is 
assigned to the least desirable tour of duty and begins another stretch 
of nightwork which often lasts several years. As can readily be 
seen, the employee who is offered a promotion to supervisor under 
these conditions compares the disadvantages with the small monetary 
reward of $185 or $285 for the first year, and then only $170 per year 
for the next 6 years, which amounts to a take-home pay increase of 
less than $2.30 per week. Actually, this is less than 6 cents an hour. 
Many feel that they would be giving up too much for too little and 
decide to stay on more desirable work with fewer responsibilities. 

Representatives Lesinski and Granahan of this committee have in- 
troduced H.R. 10540 and H.R. 10664 respectively, which would alle- 
viate this condition slightly. Under the provisions of section 5 of 
these bills, any employee promoted from levels 4 or 5 for more than 
two levels would receive the difference between the first step of the 
salary level from which promoted and the first step of the level im- 
mediately below the level to which promoted, adjusted to the nearest 
higher step. Under the present salary scale, those employees would 
receive an increase of $625 instead of $285 initially. 

Under H.R. 10812, and section 5 of H.R. 10540, the original in- 
crease would be $690. We are certain that all of you will realize that 
even this is little incentive, especially when you consider that this 
is a three-level jump. If the promotion procedure is not changed, 
but the salary scale of H.R. 10812 is used, the level 4 employee would 
receive only $315 upon a three-level promotion. We sincerely hope 
that the bill approved by this committee will incorporate not only 
section 5 of H.R. 10540 and H.R. 10664, but also section 4, in order 
to prevent the loss of a longevity grade upon such promotion. 

We also hope this committee, when considering the final phases of 
salary legislation, will take action to give our firstline supervisor, 
the foreman of mails, proper recognition for duties an] responsibilities. 
Under “Organizational relationship,” key position 21, foreman of 
mails, under Public Law 68, it is stated that the foreman, level 7, super- 
vises “approximately 20 or more employees.” 

The Post Office Department has interpreted the “approximately 
20” to mean no fewer than 16 but the “or more” to be almost any 
number about 20. There are instances of foremen regularly su- 
pervising 35, 40, and even more. It is maintained that if four below 
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is a fair criterion, then it would seem reasonable that four above 
would also be a fair criterion. 

Section 2 of H.R. 10540 and H.R. 10664 would eliminate this mis- 
understanding by setting a limit of 24 employees for the number to 
be supervised by a level 7 foreman. We reason that since the words 
“approximately 20” can mean no fewer than 16, the words “or more” 
should mean no more than 24. This would also carry out the basic 
tenet of Public Law 68, which states that salaries will be based on 
duties and responsibilities. 

The duties and responsibilities of foremen have been continually 
expanding in recent years with such programs as work performance 
standards, basic motion time standards, and the new distribution 
guides system. The principal function of the post office is the move- 
ment of the U.S. mail. The foreman, as the first-line supervisor, oc- 
cupies a vital position in connection with this important function 
and should be compensated accordingly. 

Another part of Public Law 68 which has a bearing on salary is 
section 204(b). This section requires a qualifying period of 30 days 
in any calendar year for higher level pay for those employees de- 
tailed to higher level duties. Under present interpretations of this 
section, an employee who qualifies during one year must again qualify 
in the next year unless he has continuous service through the end of 
one year and the beginning of the next in the higher level position. 

Be believe that an employee who has qu: alified for higher level pay 
has met the requirements of this section, and it should not be neces- 
sary for him to qualify again in the next or succeeding years. It is 
also our belief that the qualifying period of 30 days referred to a 
calendar month. On this premise, we feel that the qualifying period 
should be 20 days, which more closely approximates the working days 
in a calendar month. We urge your consideration of section 3 of 
H.R. 10540, which will correct this situation. 

To this point, we have been discussing upward adjustments of 
salary. Also of vital importance to our membership is protection 
against loss of salary through position downgrading caused through 
no fault of the employee. Although there is a savings clause in Pub- 
lic Law 68 against downgradings in the conversion, there is no pro- 
vision for protection subsequent thereto. In several areas we are 
being confronted with reevaluation and downgradings. 

This committee recommended, and the 85th Congress passed, a law 
affording this protection to classified employees. However, postal 
employees do not enjoy this security. As an integral part of salary 
adjustments, this phase certainly warrants attention in order that 
postal employees will have the same protection afforded other Fed- 
eral employees. The provisions of H.R. 550, introduced by Congress- 
man Lesinski, would correct this inequity. We also urge your favor- 
able consideration of this legislation. 

As representatives of the National Association of Postal Super- 
visors, and on behalf of our members, we thank the distinguished 
members of the Committee on Post Office and Civil Service for the 
opportunity of presenting our views. We appreciate the interest 
already shown by your committee in adjusting salaries, and we are 
confident that you will give full weight to an adjustment of super- 
visory salaries more in line with private industry. 
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Mr. Lesrnsxk1 (acting chairman). Mr. O’Dwyer, I appreciate your 
testimony here today. 

Where you mention that the differential between a supervisor and 
a clerk is between $185 and $285, are you including the possible over- 
time of a clerk or carrier 

Mr. O’Dwyer. No, there is no overtime included in those figures. 
That is just the basic increase. 

Mr. Lesinskr. In other words, according to the ruling of the Post 
Office Department—not always followed by certain postmasters, as I 
understand—clerks or carriers may have overtime during rush periods 
such as at Christmastime, and they may make more than a supervisor, 
for that reason ¢ 

Mr. O’Dwyer. It is very true and often happens that they do make 
more as a result than the supervisor would, as a result of the overtime 
provisions. 

Mr, Lestnskt. In other words, the supervisor works on a straight 
salary, regardless of overtime. 

Mr. O’Dwyer. That is right. However, overtime does apply to the 
level 7 foreman. He would be eligible for overtime. But in many 
instances they do not employ him in an overtime capacity. 

Mr. Lestnskt. I would like to hear your comment of the effect on 
the inflationary trend of increasing Federal employees’ salaries. You 
are simply trying to catch up with what already has happened in the 
past, and not trying to cause inflation. 

Mr. O'Dwyer. We concur with that statement very much, sir. 

Mr. Lestnskt. I think that is a gross misstatement of many people, 
showing a lack of understanding of what is going on in our country 
today. 

IT appreciate your statement, sir. 

Are there any questions from the gentlemen on my right ? 

Mr, Cunninouam. I just want to thank Mr. O’Dwyer for his state- 
ment. It is a very comprehensive and convincing one, as was the one 
by Mr. Doherty. 

I think all of the groups have a real problem, and I am certainly 
hopeful that the committee will seriously consider not only the salary 
problem but the other things that have been referred to in his 
testimony. 

Mr. O’ Dwyer. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Lestnsxit. Mr. Wallhauser. 

Mr. Wauuuauser. I have no questions, but would like to express 
appreciation of the statement. 

Mr, Lesrnskr. Mr. Porter. 

Mr. Porrer. I join my colleagues in complimenting the gentle- 
man on his statement. 

I wonder, though, because the question will come up when the 
Postmaster General is here, if you have figured out what the benefit. 
will be to the supervisors when the health benefits are available. 

Mr. O’Dwyer. Health and hospitalization ? 

Mr. Porrer. In terms of compensation. That is, the fringe bene- 
fit. 

Mr. O’Dwyer. We consider it to be a very wonderful piece of legis- 
lation, something needed for a long time. While it is going to cost 
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the employees a little bit, it certainly is a fringe benefit that we wel- 
come very much. 

Mr. Porrer. It is going to cost the Government something, too, 
of course. 

Mr. O’Dwyer. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Porrer. It is going to be a real benefit, and is something that 
was adopted last year and will be effective this year and is going to 
have to be considered. I was wondering if you had any figures off- 
hand about what that does with regard to your position. 

I still think you have a very strong case, but I would like to see this 
considered, because I know it is going to come up. 

Mr. O’Dwyer. You mean that particular phase, as a fringe benefit, 
in relation to the increase ¢ 

Mr. Porrer. Yes. 

Mr. O’Dwyer. We appreciate that it is a fringe benefit, but we 
also feel that the minimum amount we would request would be the 
minimum salary that is warranted at this time. 

Mr. Porrer. As I say, I think you have a good case; but I think 
we ought to figure in what the fringe benefits mean, so that you can 
see the picture as it is right now. 

Mr. O’Dwyer. We will certainly consider that, sir. 

Mr. Mr. Dulski? 

Mr. Dutsxt. I have no questions. 

Mr. Lestnskt. Mr. Harmon 

Mr. Harmon. I have no questions. 

Mr. Lestnskr. Mr. Oliver? 

Mr. Oxtver. I have no questions. 

Mr. Lestnskt. May I say this in all sincerity. Any of the Members 
of Congress who have had occasion to go to the west coast, to San 
Francisco, have found the postal employees most gracious. We cer- 
tainly appreciated the assistance that Mr. O’Dwyer and other repre- 
sentatives gave us while in their fair city last fall on committee 
business. 

Thank you, Mr. O’Dwyer. 

Mr. O’Dwyer. It is a pleasure. 

Mr. Lesrnsk1. The next witness will be Mr. E. C. Hallbeck, legis- 
lative director of the National Federation of Post Office Clerks. 


STATEMENT OF E. C. HALLBECK, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF POST OFFICE CLERKS 


Mr. Hauiseck. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is 
a pleasure again to have an opportunity to appear before this very 
distinguished committee and state the views of the members of the 
National Federation of Post Office Clerks. For the purpose of the 
record, my name is E. C. Hallbeck and I am the legislative director 
of the National Federation of Post Office Clerks. Our headquarters 
are located at 817 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C., and I repre- 
sent post office clerks employed in first-, second-, and third-class post 
offices in every State of the Union and in Puerto Rico. 

At the outset I want to express our appreciation for the prompt 
action being taken by this committee in the consideration of postal and 
Federal employee salary increases. I also want to express our thanks 
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wel- to all of the members of this committee and other Members of the 
House of Representatives who have so kindly introduced bills on this 
too, subject. At last count I believe there were a total of 73 bills to pro- 


vide postal and Federal employee increases before this committee, 
which indicates, I think, a rather widespread and sympathetic interest 
that in the subject. 


ig to I might add parenthetically that since this was written, I under- a 
3 off- stand there are 7 more bills, so the total is now 80 bills. a 
Undoubtedly, the wage question is the single most important factor 
this of employment. While other issues are given consideration, I think 
that everyone will agree that unless there is first a satisfactory wage 
nefit, level, one that enables an employee to maintain a family in comfort- 


able and decent circumstances, an employee is not likely to be satis- 
fied. Young people today are not so much interested in the things 


t we that are going to happen to them 20 or 30 years from now as they are 
> the in the immediate present. 

: They think not in terms of some future date, but in terms of today, 
hink in terms of present-day food and clothing and shelter, and education 
| can for their children; and unless the wage of postal and Federal em- 


ployees is made and remains sufficiently attractive, the postal service 
and the Government generally are going to be unable to attract and, 
perhaps more important, retain the Toot type of young people. 

Some will argue that the current postal wage is just and equitable 
and others will argue—and I include myself in the latter group—that 
the current wage is entirely inadequate. Still others will say that 
they don’t know, that they are not sure, and that a study should be 
made of the entire problem. This committee and the Congress gen- 


bers erally, has been studying this very problem for a good many years. 
San As the chairman will recall, I personally have had about 15 years of 
cer- experience with those studies. During that period no one has come 
pre- up with any permanent or practical solutions. No one has found a 
ittee method, either in industry or Government, that would keep wages con- 7 


tinually adjusted to a proper standard. Nor has there even been any 
general agreement on what constitutes a proper standard. 

Certainly there has been no exact definition of any adequate wage. 

‘gis- | There are those, for example, who hold that whenever wages keep 

_ pace with the cost of living they are necessarily adequate. These 

people, it seems to me, fail to take into consideration improvements 

in the standards of living and in the ways of living. What might 


| have been considered an adequate standard 10 or 20 or 30 years ago 
.. | could not by any stretch of the imagination be considered adequate - 
it 1s today. No one is content to stand still; no one is satisfied just to 
very keep even. In our judgment, no wage can be considered adequate 
the unless it takes into account the improvements in our way of life and 
the permits an employee to take advantage of these improvements. 
ctor There are some who habitually oppose employee salary increases 2 
ters in the belief that any and all such increases are inflationary. Some : 
pre- oppose Government employee salary increases on the ground that we 
post | as a people cannot afford them. Some oppose postal salary increases 

because the revenues from the Post Office Department are less than the 
a4 expenditures for that Department. We do not believe that all wage 
an 


increases are inflationary. We do not believe that the United States 
of America is in a position where it cannot “afford” to do justice 
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to its employees, or where it cannot compete in the open market for 
the best people available. Neither do we believe that there is any 
valid connection between postal wages or an alleged postal deficit. 

We believe that the Federal and postal employee, no less than any 
other workman, is worthy of his hire, and for that reason we are re- 
questing and urging the enactment of salary legislation at this time. 

I know that the request for legislation is going to meet with the 
opposition of President Eisenhower and of his administration gen- 
erally, because in his budget message the President said in part: 

Continued patching of individual Federal salary systems is not satisfactory 
as a substitute for a comprehensive Federal pay policy——— 

Mr. Lesinskr. At that point, Mr. Hallbeck, may I interrupt for a 
moment. 

That is exactly what is bothering me, the continual patching. Have 
they come up with a practical solution since that remark, or have 
they ever done so? 

Mr. Hautieeck. They have never come up with a practical solution. 
There is nothing except patching. There isn’t one overall system that 
is going to work. In my 15 years coming before this committee dis- 
cussing this subject, we have not found it. 

Mr. Lesinski. Evidently any remark of that type is facetious. 

Mr. Hauieeck. I would not say it was facetious. I believe that the 
President has in mind that there ought to be one salary policy, or at 
least a lesser number of salary policies than are in existence at the 
present time. But a little later on in this statement, I think I can 
demonstrate that the effect of these numerous salary policies is not 
anywhere near as serious as appears at first glance. 

Mr. Lesinsxi. Proceed, Mr. Hallbeck. 

Mr. Hauipeck. I will go back to the beginning of the quote: 

Continued patching of individual Federal salary systems is not satisfactory 
as a substitute for a comprehensive Federal pay policy, which should be devel- 
oped either by authorizing a joint commission, such as I proposed, or by some 
other equally effective means. Pending development and adoption of such a 
comprehensive policy, a general pay raise would be unwarranted, unfair to the 
taxpayers of the United States, and inequitable as among employees compen- 
sated under different and unrelated pay systems. 

This argument, or position, is not entirely new. We have heard it 
before. But even if there is any validity to the theory that a compre- 
hensive Federal pay policy is essential or necessary, I do not believe 
that argument can be honestly advanced at this time in order to deny 
wage increases that are otherwise justified. We do not believe that 
it is right or proper to expect any group of employees to suffer an 
inadequate wage a single day longer than is absolutely necessary. 

We do not think that there is any justification for expecting em- 
ployees to agree toa further delay while further studies are made. As 
I said earlier, this committee and the Congress have been studying 
the problem for years, and they haven’t come up with a permanent 
or ideal solution thus far, nor are they any more likely to come up with 
such a solution in the very near future. 

I have been wondering just exactly how serious this problem of 
multiple pay plans really was. The President has said there are 
now “dozens of pay plans in the executive branch alone.” I began 
to wonder just how many people these “dozens of pay plans” actually 
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affect. According to the Civil Service Commission, 64 percent of all 
full-time Federal employees, approximately two out of every three, 
are paid under either the Classification Act or the Postal Pay Act. 
There are approximately 31 percent of all employees in the per diem 
or wage board groups. Thus, 95 percent of all full-time Federal em- 
ployees are covered under 1 of these 3 systems, leaving only 5 
percent, roughly 120,000 people, paid under the “dozens of pay plans” 
that the President is talking about. 

Quite frankly, I am not at all familiar with the problems of these 
120,000 employees who are paid under pay plans or systems other than 
the Classification and Postal Acts, or the wage board groups; but I 
submit that it is patently unfair to expect the 64 percent of all 
Federal workers to sit by complacently while more studies are made 
involving pay plans affecting less than 5 percent of the total of full- 
time Federal employees. If there are injustices in these “dozens of 
pay plans,” then certainly the administration has the duty and the 
obligation to suggest corrections, and I submit that they have had 
ample time to make such suggestions. It was not right to ask that 
there be a further delay in order to solve a problem that should have 
been solved years ago. 

Because we believe that the wages of Federal and postal employees 
are inadequate, we are appearing this morning in support of the bill 
H.R. 9883 and companion measures. I have not taken the trouble 
here to list all of the sponsors of the bill originally introduced by 
Congressman Morrision, for which we are forever grateful, and all 
of those who joined with him in the introduction of that legislation, 
but I do want to express here a word of thanks for their sympathetic 
consideration of this very important subject. And that goes also 
for all other Members of the House and the Senate who have intro- 
duced bills dealing with this very important subject. 

For the majority of postal employees, and particularly for the 
group that I represent, that bill would provide a salary increase of 
approximately 20 to 25 percent, including certain necessary fringe 
benefits. Obviously an increase of that amount is somewhat startling 
but, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is no more 
startling than the lag that has developed in recent past years between 
salary increases for postal and Federal employees and the wages in 
private industry generally. 

The simple truth is that the wages of people employed in private 
industry have been going up year after year, and the end is not in 
sight. During that same period, wage increases for postal employees 
have been few and far between, and were always both too little and 
too late. That statement is not made in disparagement of the mem- 
bers of this committee or the Congress. I realize that the bills that 
have been enacted over the years have been the best bills that could 
be enacted due to circumstances. That we did not always like or agree 
with those circumstances is self-evident, but the fact remains that there 
has been a startling lag between wage increases for Federal employees 
and wage increases for those employed in private industry. 

During the period between July 1951 and November 1959, post 
office clerks received wage increases averaging 3814 cents per hour, or 
approximately 20 percent, while production workers in industry (all 
manufacturing) received wage increases averaging 70 cents per hour 
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and in excess of 45 percent. There is thus a demonstrated lag of 25 
percent from July 1951 to November 1959, not taking into account the 
further increases that have been or will be granted this year for ein- 
ployees in private industry. 

I am attaching as part of this statement a table showing the com- 
parative hourly rates for post office clerks and private industry based 
on the figures of the U.S. Department of Labor, which clearly 
establishes this fact. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


Comparative hourly rates, post office clerks and private industry 


July 1951! | November | Increase Percent 
1959 increase 
Post office clerk: 

$1. 6114 $2. 00 $0. 385 23.8 
1. 53 2. 23 7 45.7 
1. 60 2. 38 7 48.7 
1,43 2. 03 . 60 41.2 
1. 58 2. 27 . 69 43.0 
1.49 2. 21 .72 48.2 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries_.____-_..--_- 1.99 2.71 72 36.1 
1. 88 2. 61 7 38. 8 
Furniture and fixtures ___ 1. 39 1.81 .42 30.1 
Paper and allied products 1. 52 2. 24 .72 47.3 
1. 597 2. 272 . 675 40.9 


1 The hourly rate shown for private industry in 1951 is the average hourly rate for that year. 


Source: Public Laws 204 and 426; “‘Gross Hours and Earnings of Production Workers by Industry,” 
table C-1, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. 


Mr. Hautxieeck. In July of 1951, after the enactment of Public Law 
204 of the 82d Congress, the entrance rate for a substitute post office 
clerk was $1.6114 per hour. This was about 1.8 cents per hour above 
the industrial average; a little higher than some industrial wage rates, 
a little lower than others, but roughly comparable. By November 
of last year the entrance rate for a post office clerk was 27.2 cents 
per hour short of the industrial average. 

In July of 1951, immediately after the enactment of Public Law 
204, the hourly rate for a clerk in the then top automatic grade was 
$2.0114 per hour, or 2.5 cents per hour above the high industrial rates. 
But by Sltsdun of last year the highest post office clerk automatic 


rate on an hourly basis was beginning to approach only the average in- 
dustrial rate and was already 29 cents per hour behind those in the 
higher industrial rate. For this, I have a chart, to which I invite 
your attention. 

(The material referred to follows:) 
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Mr. Hatieeck. At that point I would like to digress, Mr, Chairman, 
because just this morning I received in the m: ails, from the Research 
and Education Department of the Utility W orkers Union of Amer- 
AFL-CIO, a utility wage rate comparison, showing the key 
physical job rate maximums. These tables show key clerical job rate 
maximums, key gas job rate maximums, and key professional and job 

‘ate maximums. 

They tell a story, Mr, Chairman, that I wish I had had in my 
hands at the time I was writing this statement. They demonstrate 
quite convincingly what the wages are in about the only branch of in- 
dustry that can be even roughly compared to Government service, 
I would like to ask permission to have inserted in the record at this 
point, for the information of the members of the committee and the 
Congress, the tables which appear on pages 30, 31, 32, and 33 of this 
brochure. While they are whole pages, I am sure they could be re- 
duced down in type, but I am sure also that they would provide ex- 
ceedingly interesting information for the members of this committee. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. Without objection, the tables will be inserted in the 
record. 

(The tables referred to follow :) 
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Mr. Hauipeck. I ask the committee to keep in mind that the fig- 
ures I have given here are the figures of the U.S. Department of 
Labor, for production workers in industry and represent, in my 
judgment, the most valid cross section available. Please bear in mind 
that I have not used the hourly rates of the construction industry, 
nor the mining industry, nor the steel or metal industries, nor any of 
those industries which have considerably higher hourly rates. The 
figures I have used are all on the conservative side and can stand by 
themselves, but they effectively demonstrate that postal wages have 
not kept pace with current trends. 

Mr. JonANSEN. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. JomANnsen. I wonder if the witness would excuse me for 
interrupting. 

Mr. Hauiaeck. I would be very happy to. 

Mr. Jonansen. At the top of page 6 of your statement I want to 
understand the distinction you are drawing. 

You referred to two categories, as I interpreted it, of rates in pri- 
vate enterprise: One you called higlier industrial rates and the other 
you called average industrial rates. I wonder if you would just 
clarify a little more the distinction. 

Mr. Havuseck. I think, Mr. Johansen, that the best way to clarify 
that is to state that the average industrial rate is the actual rate for 
the entire industry. The typical high industrial rates are those in 
such as the printing, publishing, and allied industries, where they 
have typically a higher average going rate than we find in the aver- 
age factory. 

Mr. Jouansen. But when you are speaking of average industrial 
rates, when for example you speak of the rates, as Mr. Doherty did 
last Tuesday, in the Eaton plant in Battle Creek, are you speaking 
of an average of all plant employees ? 

Mr. Hauipecx. No. I was speaking of the high industrial rate of 
certain groups such as, as I said, the printing and publishing industry. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. When you do make references to a specific plant 
in my district or the district of my colleague, when you speak of 
the average, are you normally, then, including an average of all cate- 
gories of crafts and skills within that plant ? 

Mr. Hatieeck. Yes, it was the going rate for the industry. That 
is the average rate for the industry according to the BLS tables. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. That being the case, then, is it not true that the 
average, the level of average earnings in a given plant, depends on 
the numerical industrial composition of the work force ? 

Mr. Hauiseck. No; I would say rather, Mr. Johansen, it depends 
upon the kind of work. 

For example, in the furniture manufacturing industry generally, 
the rates are always on the low side, and that is the average for the 
industry, on the low side. 

Mr. Jonansen. Coming back to Eaton’s, if you speak of the aver- 
age wage of the industrial employees of Eaton’s, are you not includ- 
ing, as a part of the composite from which that average is drawn, all 
of the personnel, whether they are machinists, whether they are the 
most highly skilled craftsmen, or whether they are sweepers or jani- 
tors or what have you? 
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Mr. Hatieeck. I would think that would be true, short of super- 
visory people. Those are the figures as given by the BLS. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. That is right. But is it not still true that that aver- 
age is governed by the composition of the work force as to whether 
you have a great many of the high level, highly skilled positions in 
proportion to the lower skills? 

Mr. Hauiseck. I would think that that would have to be true; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. JowansEn. And yet is it not true that when we draw com- 
parisons between the average pay of a letter carrier, say, and the aver- 
age pay of a clerk, we are dealing basically—and I say this in no 
deprecating sense—with a common, single level of skill and perform- 
ance. 

Mr. Hatieeck. A one-level job; that is quite right. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. So it seems to me you are making a comparison 
in terms of arithmetical comparisons and averages that are not en- 
tirely realistic, when you do not know the numerical composition by 
skills and crafts and labor figures, wage figures, for a given industrial 

roup. 

Mr. Hauieeck. Without taking the time now to read what the BLS 
bases this on, I believe that the tables that are given in the reports 
of the U.S. Department of Labor Monthly Labor Review, for exam- 
ple, are weighted so that they do give a fair rate. 

Actually, I suspect that they do not do quite as good a job from our 
standpoint as we could do if we could pick out a single individual 
trade and follow that trade. While there is obviously a difference— 
some plants would have a higher or a lower percentage of janitorial 
help, or something like that—if there are 99 percent machinists, you 
are going to get something pretty close to the machinists’ rate as your 
average. 

Mr. JoHansEN. That is right. That is my point. 

Mr. Hatzieeck. But I think the BLS in their studies use that 
weighted average in order to get these rates in production industries. 

Mr. JoHAnsEN. I will not press the point now, but if you can sup- 
ply any indication as to this point, I would appreciate it. 

Mr. Hatteeck. I will try to find out from the BLS just how they 
weigh that. 

(The information follows :) 

From the last annual supplement issue on “Employment and Earnings,” vol- 
ume 5, No. 11, for May 1959, page 6-H, it appears that the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, U.S. Department of Labor, uses the following method for determining 
average hourly earnings: 

For individual manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries: 

“Total production or nonsupervisory worker payroll divided by total produc- 
tion or nonsupervisory worker man-hours.” 

For total nonagricultural divisions, major groups, and groups: 

“Average, weighted by aggregate man-hours, of the average hourly earnings 
for component industries.” 

Mr. Jonansen. I would like to know whether that is a factor or not 
in the figures you are using in your testimony as to overall industry 
averages. 

I am just concerned as to the validity of those averages as a meas- 
uring stick against which we measure the wage rates of a given single 
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category of Federal employees. I think it is a highly pertinent point, 
because of the very great emphasis that has been placed on these 
comparisons. 

Mr. Hauzpeck. I realize, Mr. Johansen, that you have a very valid 
point, and something that I wish I knew an answer to. How do you 
compare a job that has no counterpart in private industry? That 
has been the problem that has faced us over the years. Whom do you 
compare in private industry with a post office clerk? You cannot com- 
pare anybody that does the same work, because nobody does the same 
work in private industry. It just is not a job that exists in private 
industry. The only thing we can use is a job of the same basic level 
of skill, training, and intelligence. 

Of course, there you are going to run into any number of arguments 
as to what is the same level of intelligence or skill or training. 

Mr. JoHanseNn. Again I say, I am not minimizing the importance 
of these figures. 

Mr. I realize that. 

Mr. Jowansen. But I — out that there are degrees of prelimi- 
nary training, degrees of probationary periods of training, and all 
that. 

Mr. Hauipeck. Yes, apprenticeships and so forth, that have to 
enter into it. 

Mr. Jouansen. That is right. 

Mr. Hauieeck. You have a point there, and I wish I knew an 
answer to it. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Hallbeck, are you familiar with the Cordiner 
report ¢ 

Mr. Hawuipeck. Roughly, yes. A few years back I was really 
familiar with it. 

Mr. Morrison. Am I correct in the assumption that the Cordiner 
report checked as closely as possible in private industry with com- 
parable jobs to the postal workers, as nearly as it was humanly pos- 
sible—and we all know it was done by as expert a group, perhaps, as 
could ever be assembled. And was it not found that the postal work- 
ers wages were far below the wages paid in private industry for 
comparable jobs ? 

Mr. Harspeck. I think that was true of the entire Government 
service, that they found that they were paid lower. 

Mr. Morrison. Which included postal workers. 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. Lesrnsk1. Mr. Hallbeck, if you would be so kind, would you 
submit for the record the substantiation of your information given 
up to now, regarding the remarks of the gentleman from Michigan, 
Mr. Johansen? I believe it would be helpful. 

Mr. Hatipeck. I would be very glad to do so. 

Mr. Lestnskr. That is No.1. No.2, Is there any comparative aline- 
ment between the postal employees and the railroad employees ? 

There are some areas of comparison, very de- 
nitely. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. If there is a definite comparison, which I will leave 
to your discretion, would you please give us the information accord- 
ingly? Iam going to leave it up to you. 

53021—60-—6 
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Mr. Hauiseck. That would be the rates for, generally speaking, 
the members of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, Mr. Harrison’s 
organization ¢ 

Mr. Lestnskr. That is right. 

Mr. Hatreeck. Because the people that do that work are repre- 
sented in the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. 

It might not be entirely accurate, because all of them do not do the 
same thing. But their rate is going to be pretty generally compara- 
ble. I will try to get that as exact as I can, as it would apply to a 
group comparable to the one I represent. 

Mr, Lesinsx1. If that is a comparable industry, I think it would be 
very revealing at this point. 

Proceed, Mr. Hallbeck. 

Mr. Jouansen. Mr. Chairman. 

If the gentleman has the information he indicated in the Cordiner 
report in response to the question of the gentleman from Louisiana, 
if it is readily available the supporting statements that he could 
supply for the record, I would be happy to see those. 

Mr. Hatiseck. From the Cordiner report. I will make a note of 
that, Mr. Johansen, and endeavor to submit that, also. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


[From p. 33 of the Cordiner report, May 1957] 

The present system has not been responsive to changes in the general economy 
and the standard of living of the Government employee has steadily declined 
in relation to the rising standards of the Nation asa whole. 

Chart 6 shows that during the past 4 years, the Classification Act employee 
has had one increase of 7.5 percent. During the same period, his blue-collar 
brother has enjoyed a 20.6 percent increase through the operation of the wage- 
board system. And the pattern of salary and wage increases for people in the 
general economy has been about 5 percent per year since 1952. 

The present Classification Act compensation system, unlike the wage board, does 
not allow administrative adjustment. It must depend upon congressional action 
and, of necessity, lags behind changes in the economy. 

Mr. Lestyskr. While the questioning is going on, I have two ques- 
tions I would like to ask at this point, to substantiate the problem 
we are talking about. 

Is it not true that the postal employees start at a lower level than 
they would normally get in industry; but the basic problem as I see 
it, in spite of the low entry level, is that it takes them such a long time 
to come up even close to those in industry? Therefore, there should 
be some acceleration of the salary levels in the Post Office Department. 

Mr. Hatieeck. I think that is a very valid point. As a matter of 
fact, that is the next subject in my statement, the need for a more 
rapid acceleration. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. Maybe I am jumping the gun. I will hold back fur- 
ther questioning, then. You may proceed. 

Mr. Hatieeck. Part of the salary increases that would result from 
the enactment of H.R. 9883 actually represents necessary adjustments 
or, perhaps more aptly stated, “corrections” in the present PFS sched- 
ules. These corrections are similar to what industry terms “fringe 
benefits” resulting from negotiated wage contracts. There are three 
such corrections or fringe benefits : 

1. The number of salary levels would be reduced from 20 to 19, mak- 
ing the schedule more nearly conform to the GS schedule for employees 
under the Classification Act. 
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The present level 1 with a starting salary of only $3,170 per annum, 
or $1.57 per hour, is totally unrealistic in terms of today’s industrial 
wage. Because the rate for that level is unrealistic, H.R. 9883 would 
eliminate that level and renumber the remaining levels accordingly. 

2. The number of steps in each PFS level would be reduced from 
7to 6. We believe that a competent employee, and this particularly 
applies to a post office clerk, has served his apprenticeship, learned his 
schemes, and demonstrated his efficiency in not more than 5 years, 
and after that length of time should be paid the top automatic rate 
just like a journeyman in industry. <A six-step al would result in 
promotion to the top step after completing 5 years of service. 

Mr. Lesinsxt. The point I was driving at along with that was that 
in private industry after 3 months the individual is given an automatic 
increase, whereas the postal employee takes the first 12 months at a 
lesser rate. 

Would there be some way you might suggest to overcome that ? 

Mr. Hauieeck. In many industries, most industries, certainly the 
organized industries, the journeyman always enters at the journeyman 
rate, Which is the top rate. It is only the apprentice that enters at a 
lower rate. If the going rate for a journeyman is $2.21, he starts the 
job at $2.21 an hour. 

Mr. Lestnskr. But he has had prior training. 

Mr. Yes; he has. 

Mr. Lesinskr. You may proceed, Mr. Hallbeck. 

Mr. Hatreeck. Three. The number of longevity grades would be 
increased from three to four and the value of those grades would be 
increased from $100 per annum to $200 per annum. Many members 
of this committee have introduced legislation and/or spoken in favor 
of changes in the present system of longevity grades. The present 
formula of 13, 18, and 25 years was adopted at a time when there 
were 11 salary grades and the first longevity promotion occurred 
after 3 years of service in the then highest automatic grade. Now 
the first longevity promotion does not occur until 7 years after pro- 
motion to the highest automatic step of a level. A man actually 
works a longer period to attain the first longevity step than he does 
to attain the highest automatic step of his level. 

H.R. 9883 would correct this situation by providing four longevity 
steps based on 10, 15, 20, and 25 years of service. Thus, the first 
longevity step would be attained after the same length of service as it 
took to progress through the six steps in a salary level and each addi- 
tional longevity step would be attained after each additional 5 years of 
service. 

The value of each longevity step would be increased from $100 to 
$200 per annum. The present $100 increment is actually the smallest 
increase any employee receives during his career in the postal service. 
It is at best only a carryover from a discontinued pay plan and is 
completely inconsistent with the present PFS schedule. Set. up orig- 
inally to reward long and faithful service, it today provides a too 
meager reward. 

Mr. Lestnskr. Mr. Chairman ? 

The Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lesrnskt. At that point, Mr. Hallbeck, I appreciate that after 
9 or 10 years the things I have been attempting to bring in, as you 
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very well know, in the pay hearings and so forth, I have finally 
reached the conclusion that some people are thinking along the lines 
I thought of many years ago. No. 1, giving the postal employee an 
accelerated increase to get at the top level sooner, and, No. 2, to give 
the longevity steps much more quickly, so he may attain a salary level 
much more rapidly in comparison to the person on the outside. 

Mr. Hatuiseck. As the gentleman from Michigan knows, we were 
always in the forefront of those who agreed with his views on that 
subject. 

Mr. Lesrnsxt. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Hauizeck. This represents no change to us. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. I appreciate that, Mr. Hallbeck. 

Mr. Hatxeeck. I am very glad that it is presently incorporated in 
legislation that is being considered by this committee. 

We believe that these corrections will help to modernize and im- 
prove the existing pay system and are necessary adjustments at this 
time. 

One of the arguments for salary increases generally accepted as 
valid is the productivity of employees. In this respect I firmly be- 
lieve that post office clerks have shown a greater increase in produc- 
tivity over the past years that can be found anywhere in private 
industry. 

When he appeared before the subcommittee on the Treasury-Post 
Office Department appropriations for the fiscal year 1961, Assistant 
Postmaster General Barnes told the committee that— 
in 1958, for example, the average number of pieces handled per clerk man-year 
was 239,223. That increased in 1959 to 241,530. Our estimated 1960 produc- 
tivity is 243,231, and our estimate for 1961 is based upon a further increase of 
productivity to 245,568 pieces per clerk man-year. 

That amounts to an increase of 2.6 percent in 2 years. 

In a table found on page 216 of the appropriations hearings we 
find that production, that is, the average number of pieces per clerk 
man-year, increased from 229,761 in 1955 to an estimated 245,568 
or an increase of 6.8 percent since 1955. Quite frankly, I don’t be- 
lieve those figures even begin to tell the complete story. As I am sure 
members of this committee know, the budget for the fiscal year 1959 
provided a change in the method of ariving at a comparison of total 
clerical employment and workload. The Department decided to in- 
clude in its totals, for comparative purposes, all mail distributed in 
transit and at terminals as well as all employment required for this 
activity, areas not included in previous totals for calculating average 
pieces per clerk man-year. One consequence of this change is that 
current comparative figures reflect a far less favorable increase than 
the increase shown for the decade between 1947 and 1957. 

In connection with the hearing before the Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations, Postmaster General Summerfield submitted a chart, 
which appeared on page 29 of the printed hearings, showing the “a 
centage increase in regular clerks’ and letter carriers’ annual base 
salaries and in cost of living, 1939 to 1959. I am not going to argue 
about the validity of those figures. I grant that they are reasonably 
correct. They show an increase in the cost of living of 111.5 percent 
with a comparable minimum salary increase of 137 percent and a 
maximum salary increase of 132 percent. 
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If the cost of living could be accepted as the only valid yardstick 
for determining wages, | would have to admit that postal employees 
did not have much of a case upon which to seek additional salary in- 
creases at this time. 

Mr. Jouansen. Mr. Chairman, at this point I would like to ask a 
question. 

I do not want to anticipate future testimony, Mr. Hallbeck, but will 
you explain what you mean by the sentence you just read ¢ 

Mr. Hatieecx. That the cost of living as such is not the sole 
measurement for determining what a proper salary is. 

Mr. Jouansen. As I understand it, you also said that if the cost 
of living would be accepted as the only valid yardstick for determin- 
ing wages, you admit that there is not too much of a case for an addi- 
tional salary increase. 

Mr. Hauipeck. That is right. If we first admit that, which we do 
not, of course. 

Mr. Jomansen. I recognize you do not. 

But if that premise that you state there is true, and I do not want 
to be unfair to my very good friend, but do you disassociate yourself 
from testimony that traditionally every postal worker has been en- 
gaged in the frostzsting task of chasing that elusive will-o’-the-wisp, 
the cost-of-living index 

Mr. Haureeck. Let me put it this way: As far as the cost-of-living 
index is concerned, that might be a little fancy language. But as far 
as the standard of living is concerned, it is true. I think we have to 
remember that, whether you are speaking about merely the cost of 
the 1947-49 average or ad you are thinking in terms of the liv- 
ing standards of today as well as the cost of the 1947-49 average. 

Mr. JoHansEn. I am not sure that I get the distinction you draw 
between the cost of living and the cost of living standard. I do not 
quarrel with the basic idea that historically over the years, and I hope 
for many years to come, one of the factors in wage increases will be 
improved standards of living and the opportunity to share in them. 
I do not quibble or quarrel with that at all. 

But I am a little amazed to find that you have abandoned or seem 
to feel not applicable in this situation the argument of the cost-of- 
living increase itself. In other words, I am just trying to get clear 
that you feel that as to the cost of living as contrasted to the standard 
of living, things have kind of stabilized. 

Mr. Hauieeck. Oh, yes; I do not think there is much doubt about 
that. 

The Cuarrman. I believe the cost of living has increased only about 
1.6 since the last cost-of-living salary increase. 

Mr. Lesinski? 

Mr. Lestnskt. Does the BLS include interest rates in the cost of 
living? 

Mr. Hauipeck. Yes, they include some interest rates. It is sup- 
posed to be a weighted average for the family market basket, which 
theoretically encompasses one-sixth of a refrigerator. They figure 
that a refrigerator will wear out every 6 years, and so forth. It is 
supposed to be a weighted average of what the actual family market 
basket really costs. It includes rents, transportation, meals in and 
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out of homes, and it would include interest on homes. Obviously, 
that isa part of rent, or it is a part of the purchase price of a house. 

Mr. Lesinskr. In recent years, the interest on a $15,000 home for 
30 years has increased $4 000, from $12,000 to $16,000. That is quite 
a jum 
As or my arguinent with the gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Johan- 
sen, I have to concur that the ba asis of human existence, food, has not 
gone up too much. On the other hand, other commodities have 
gone up. 

Mr. Hatiseck. Some have risen much faster than others. But the 
basic market basket, which is the cost of living in December, sup- 
posedly rounds all of those into the whole. 

Mr. Lesinskt. In comparison, other so-called industries have gone 
way above the cost of living, and you are simply trying to catch up 
with what they are getting at the present time, such as : steelworkers 
and others. 

Mr. Hatipeck. One of the things that enters into it, when you 
speak of the cost of living, is that it depends upon whether you are 
speaking in terms of constant dollars or current dollars. Tam sorry 
the Department of Labor has stopped issuing statistics based on the 
difference between constant dollars and current dollars. They used 
to issue them based on the value of the 1939 dollar, and that told an 
altogether different story than you get, using a current dollar. The 
slide was terrific. 

Offhand, I don’t recall what the current value is. TI believe the 
figure is that the dollar today is worth 47 cents, or is it 48, or some 
such figure. I believe it is less than a half a dollar, measured against 
the pure hasing power of 1939. So there isa slip there. 

Mr. Lestyskr. And your intention is simply to bring up the sal- 
aries in comparison, not ex: actly as in steel or other industries, but at 
least in part to what they are receiving. 

Mr. Hatieeck. I think they are entitled to a wage roughly com- 
parable to the industrial wage: yes, sir. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. And you are far behind. 

Mr. Hatipeck. That we are. 

Mr. Jonansen. Of course, Mr. Chairman, then you get into the 
question of what is the industrial wage in terms of averages, or in 
terms of comparable types of position. 

In connection with the statement you just made, I received—and 
I realize they come not primarily from clerks—a number of these 
personal budget breakdowns from the postal employees i in my district. 
Allof them indicate an evident degree of “deficiency. 

The thing that confuses me now, in view of your statement, 
whether the budgeted figures as to needed income and as to sr 
expenditures are based on increased living costs, which you seem to 
minimize, or whether it is based on increased living standards or 
based on increased aspirations as to living standards, which I do not 
criticize, but which I recognize can be a source of a deficit very easily. 

If I get Lincoln automobile complexes and such things, they are 
out of my price range. IT am wondering how much these personal 
budgets and the deficits they purport to set forth reflect real deficits 
due to increased living costs, deficits due to aspirations for a higher 
standard of living, which may be legitimate, and how much they are 
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sly, hopeful, wishful thinking, the desire to keep up with the Joneses, 
. who may be skilled machinists. 
for Mr. Hauieeck. Maybe keeping up with the Joneses does enter into 
lite it. Iam inclined to think that would be a very small part of it, how- 

ever. I would rather believe, from my own experience with our own 
in- people, that those represent an effort to maintain a standard, a con- 
Lot stantly improving standard, if you will, of living, an improving 
ive standard of living. 

For example, the present base period for the BLS figures is 1947-49. 

he You do not per to remember very far back to recall that in the 1947- 
Ip- 49 period there were an awful lot of people that did not have tele- 

vision. Today they not only have television sets; they have color 
ne television sets—and I do not blame them for wanting them. I think 
up — this is a part of the American standard. Not so many years ago we 
rs f didn’t all have bathtubs in the house, but the standard of living im- 

proved, and today we all have bathtubs in the house—or ought to have. 
ou Mr. Gross. As a matter of curiosity, would you tell me whether 
re —| Mr. Clague still includes beer in this cost-of-living market basket 
ry index? 
he § Mr. Hauieck. I believe he does, sir. I recall at one time he even 
carried ladies’ long underwear. And believe me, they hadn’t worn 
in | that in my time, but he was carrying it. 
he Mr. Lestnsxr. Mr. Chairman. 

The wholesale reports on certain commodities have not increased, : 
1e 1959 over 1958. On the other hand, a lot that cost you $38,000 in 1956 - 
1e might cost you $5,000 today. That is a point we have to consider in 
st the purchasing of new homes and so forth. Therefore, your argu- . 

ment is perfectly valid, the fact that although certain commodities Es 
l- have not gone up, others have spiraled completely, and we have to 7 
it | make a balance between the two. 

Mr. Hanipeck. I could speak with some authority on that, Mr. : 
1- |  Lesinski. I owned a house in Chicago before I came to Washington. 

' 1 think, including the lot, it was built at a cost of close to $4,000. I 

sold it, because I was coming down here, and in a ‘hurry, for $6,000, 

/ I happen to know that that house sold, due to the death of the man 
e I sold it to, for $17,000 just a vear ago. ; 
n I bought a house here in Washington when I moved down here that ; 

wasn’t as good as the house I owned in Chicago, but I had to pay 
1 more for it. I sold it here 3 years ago—— 
e § Mr. Lestnskrt. Watch out. The income tax people may be 
watching. 

J Mr. Hatiserck. I already paid it, and believe me, I know that fig- 
> | ures in, and I paid it. Asa matter of fact, I paid it in advance, be- 7 
| | cause I even paid tax on the second mortgage I am still collecting on. , 
» +&F But. I sold that for more than I paid for it, and whoever buys that 
. today is actually buying a house that probably was built for $3,500 
to $4,000, and he is probably paying $17,000 or $18,000 for it. 

g That. is one of the things that has increased in cost that has to be 


. | figured in the increased cost of living. T submit that the 300- or 400- 
' percent increases reflected in the sale of those houses are not ade- 

| quately reflected in the BLS index. 

| Mr. Lestnskr. Is not the BLS index usually behind ? 
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Mr. Haxieeck. It has always got to be a few months behind, but I 
don’t think it is ever as much as a year behind. I think it usually 
lags around 3 months behind. I think now they have the figures for 
January, don’t they ? 

Mr. Lestnsx1. I do not recall. 

Mr. Hatupeck. I think that is the last figure available. 

To get back to the cost-of-living figure, I know of no group either 
in Government or private employment whose wage increases have been 
so limited; that is, in relation to the cost of living. For example, 
during this same period, when the wages of post office employees, 
particularly aot oflice clerks, increased by 132 and 137 percent, re- 
spectively, while the cost of living increased by 111.5 percent, the 
wages in manufacturing industries were increased from $23.86 per 
week to $88.98 per week, or 273 percent. I submit that this is a far 
more valid basis for comparing postal salaries and determining their 
adequacy than any mere reference to the cost of living. 

The simple truth is that no employer can even hope to go out in the 
market today and hire people on anything like the basis that the 
Postmaster Gosiosl has used in his chart. The only fair and reason- 
able method for determining a proper and adequate postal wage is by 
a comparison with the wages paid in private industry to people of the 
same or equal skill, training, and intelligence. In that connection, Mr. 
Chairman, I have appended as a part of my statement an illustration 
which uses the Postmaster General’s chart, with the addition of the 
wages of production workers in manufacturing industries, and I 
think that that tells a completely different story. 

While it is true that postal wages have advanced slightly above the 
cost of living, in that same period the wages of production workers 
in manufacturing industries have doubled the increases granted to 
postal and Federal employees generally. 

(The material referred to follows :) 
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Mr. Lesinsxi. In a certain area, certain costs have not gone up very 
much, and in others it has been accelerated ; and that simply brings out 
the point that that is so. 

Mr. Oniver. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman a question? 

The Cuairman. Mr. Oliver. 

Mr. Oniver. On that very point, Mr. Hallbeck, where you have 
referred to the fair and reasonable method for determining a proper 
and adequate postal wage by a comparison with the wages paid in 
private industry to people with equal skill, training, and intelligence, 
is this not the same method used by the Government in wage board 
determination cases ? 

Mr. Hatupeck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Outver. So this is what you are in a sense talking about. 

Mr. Hatipeck. We would like the same thing, if we could find 
something to compare us with. 

Mr. Oxiver. So we are already doing that in the Government ? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Oxitver. And the Postmaster General wants to use another 
standard; is that correct ? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Outver. Because it is a lower figure he comes out with. 

Mr. Harrisecx. I would think that is an entirely reasonable state- 
ment. 

Wages in industry have continued to increase year by year without 
compensating increases for postal and Federal employees. During 
the first 2 months of the current year, for example, wage increases in 
private industry maintained about the same pace they established in 
1959, an average of approximately 8 cents per hour. According to 
the Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., raises of 10 cents or more per 
hour showed up in 182 settlements representing 35 percent of the total. 

All of these things, it seems to me, point to an inescapable conclu- 
sion: the wages of people in private industry continue to run far 
ahead of the wages paid in Government employment. If this trend 
continues, the Government as an employer is going to be put in an 
increasingly inferior position and will have difficulty competing for 
the best available workmen. 

T have not previously alluded to the increases recently granted to 
steelworkers. There is a considerable difference of opinion concerning 
what the negotiated agreement actually amounted to. Generally, how- 
ever, it has been calculated in the 39 to 41 cents per hour area, de- 
pending largely upon who does the calculating. 

This much is certain, however. The steelworkers were granted an 
increase; the increase was a sizable one; the increase was a package 
increase. Its total effect on wages generally has to be upward. The 
pattern set by steel will be followed in other industries, and in this 
connection I think it is pertinent to note that the steel settlement re- 
sulted from the activities and the intercession of the Secretary of 
Labor, Mr. Mitchell, and the Vice President. of the United States, Mr. 
Nixon. Certainly these two estimable gentlemen can be fairly said to 
be representatives of the administration. I am sure that their activi- 
ties were not entirely unknown to President Eisenhower. 

Mr. Foury. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a series of questions 
at this point. 
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The Crarrman. Mr. Foley. 

Mr. Fotry. Mr, Hallbeck, in this whole context of inflation today, 
I am trying to determine the basis of your argument to support a 
Gover nment pay increase. 

Is it that the Government employees deserve to be compensated 
on a plane equal to that of employees in private industry, taking into 
consideration the responsibilities and the duties and adjusting them 
downward or upward within the Government classification system ? 

Mr. Hatieeck. I would think so, yes. 

Mr. Fotey. You know, the argument against pay increases—and it 
deserves very careful thought and study—is that we do not want to 
promote inflation. I would like to have you give your Views on a pay 
increase for Government employees, from the standpoint of whether 
or not it would or would not be inflationary, if you have any thoughts 
on the subject. 

Mr. Hauieeck. I certainly do not believe that Government wages 
have ever been the bellwether that has led to other increases. Cer- 
tainly I do not believe that the wages granted in past years, or the 
wage provided in the legislation I have endorsed, are inflationary. ‘To 
the extent that it would somewhat increase Government costs, 1 think 
you have to admit that there is some inflation, because anything that 
increases Government costs may be said to cause an inflation. 

But I believe that the pattern has already been set, been set by others, 
and that we have a right to be accorded at least equal treatment. 

Mr. Foutry. But is not the argument on inflation—although I am 
no economist—one that requires a study, too, of the dynamics of our 
society from the standpoint of increasing the gross n: ational product 
and the percentage increase e: ach year of the gross national product. 

Mr. Hatxpeck. I think that is absolutely true. 

Mr. Fotry. The point Iam leading up toisthis. If—and I am not 
assuming that it is true—an increase in wages determines whether 
or not inflation will become an uncontrolled condition in our society— 
although we hope we can always control inflation or reduce it—do 
the Government employees always have to set the pace in leading in 
the fight against inflation by having substandard wages, so that if the 
prince ‘iple i is logically sound, that w ages and the amount of wage de- 
termine inflation, you would be coming here as leaders in the fight 
against inflation, asking a further reduction or a reduction in the 
Government employee pay scale / 

Is that correct? 

Mr. Hauuneck. If that theory was correct, yes, it would be. But we 
certainly are not going to agree with it. 

Mr. Forry. Then your argument is, if I understand it, that taking 
our dynamic economy as a “ whole, taking the responsibility of the 
Government employees who each year are the ones who disc harge and 
expend in the public : interest our $78 to $80 billion budget, the Govern- 
ment should recognize the vunanailiiiee of Government employees 
and compensate them accordingly, and according to the value that we 
place or should place upon their service in our whole scheme of soc iety. 
You are using, just by way of comparison, the values that have been 
placed on private industri tl workers’ contributions, merely as a guide 
or standard, to measure the value which today the Government. is 
placing upon the work of the Government workers. 
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Am I correct in understanding you that way ? 

Mr. Hauieeck. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forry. So the values we should think of are not that this is 
inflationary per se, because if the principle is sound, then we all should 
come in and say that you should ask for a pay reduction. But are the 
Government employees, in the spectrum of all employment in our 
economy and society, being fairly and equitably peli wk and treated 
from the compensation standpoint? Is that the philosophy behind 
your approach ? 

Mr. Hatipeck. I would think so; yes. 

I might say, Mr. Foley, I do not believe that this country’s economy 
could afford any great reduction in wages, whether or not they are 
inflationary. If there were any serious reduction in wages, there 
would be a most serious reduction in revenues, and if there were a 
reduction in revenues, we would never be able to pay off any portion 
of the private, let alone the national, debt and the economy of the 
country would go to pot in a hurry, because we would all be bankrupt. 

Mr. Gross. Let me say to the gentleman that there was a 29-percent 
drop in the income of Iowa farmers last year. 

Mr. Hatreeck. I agree with you that that is true, and I know that 
is true. 

Mr. Gross. And the gentleman from Maryland, Mr. Foley, could 
get a lot of takers out in the State of Iowa right now on just how 
soundly dynamic the economy of this country is. 

Mr. Forry. I want to join with my good colleague from Iowa in 
protesting the plight of the farmer. 

Mr. Hatieeck. Both Mr. Foley and I live in a district that has a 
considerable agricultural problem, and we are aware of it. Believe 
it or not, I am not a farmer, but the Sixth District of Maryland does 
have agriculture. 

Mr. Gross. Well, aftera fashion. [ Laughter. | 

Mr. Fotey. Mr. Chairman, I will not ask that that statement be 
stricken from the record. 

Mr. Gross comes from a good corn and hog country, and our dis- 
trict, the Sixth District of Maryland, is truly outstanding, and sets 
the standard of the world 

Mr. Gross. Iowa produces more fat hogs and fat Governors than 
any other State in the world. 

Mr. Forry. I hope you do not mean the comment about hogs as far 
as Government employees are concerned. 

Mr. Gross. I do not. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Mr. Hallbeck, are not some people talking out of two 
sides of their mouth? When the steel strike was settled, was there 
anything said about inflation? The increased cost of steel definitely 
is inflationary, and the increased cost to the Federal Government for 
armaments, and so forth. Here, on the other hand, because the Fed- 
eral employees want an increase, it is considered inflationary. 

Is the argument not unsound, for the reason that those who have 
supported an increase in steel wages are today talking about the other 
side of the picture ¢ 

Mr. Hatieeck. I would think there is an inconsistency there, 
Mr. Lesinski, certainly. Steel is commonly accepted as the bell- 
wether. Steel is going to determine to a considerable extent the 
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wage policy of our country. I do not think you can consistently say 
that it is all right for the steelworkers to have an increase and not 
for anyone else. The steelworkers were not that bad off in compari- 
son to everybody else in the country. 

Talking about inflation only in connection with Federal employees’ 
wages is, to my way of thinking, inconsistent, if not short-sighted. 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHairman. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. JoHanseN. I do not think that anybody has been talking too 
much about the inflationary effect of the possible pay increase of 
Federal employees. I am glad to see the witness with characteristic 
honesty say that there is some element of inflation in any increase 
in Government costs. I have never contended, certainly, that it was 
the bellwether of the inflationary forces. 

However, to have the record complete, does the gentleman not 
agree that if the Congress were to enact a pay raise bill that had 
a billion and a half dollars a year price tag on it, there is a tremen- 
dous responsibility, no matter how you slice it about tying or not 
tying the two up together, there is a tremendous responsibility from 
the standpoint of inflation and from the standpoint of fiscal respon- 
sibility, either to raise taxes or to raise postal rates to pay the cost? 

Mr. Hautseck. I think very definitely there are either those two 
alternatives or just one other, possibly, that has to be brought into 
the picture. The other one would be a reduction in some other area 
of Government expenditure. 

Mr. JoHansEN. Is the gentleman optimistic about the prospects 
of that? Iam for it, I assure you. 

Mr. Haurpeck. I know that there are several members on this 
committee that have rather pronounced views with respect to some 
of the expenditures in other areas. I do not even pretend to qualify 
as an expert in those fields, foreign affairs, foreign expenditures, 
and so forth. Whether or not they are entirely sound, I don’t know. 
I do know that the newspapers have from time to time printed 
stories that indicated that there was a shocking misapplication of 
some of the funds that have been voted for the relief or the rehabili- 
tation of foreign areas. 

Mr. JonanseNn. I do not think there is any question about that. 

Mr. Hatieeck. Maybe some of that could be reduced, and you 
wouldn’t have to increase taxes or increase postage rates. But cer- 
tainly one of those three alternatives is probably going to be abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Mr. Ontver. Mr. Chairman, could I interrupt the witness? 

The Mr. Oliver. 

Mr. Ortver. Will you not also add a fourth alternative, to plug 
up some of the tax loopholes, to increase revenues? 

Mr. Hauieeck. Oh, yes; that is another alternative that would have 
to be in there—although I am not a tax expert either, Mr. Oliver. 

Mr. Ortver. Neither am I. 

Mr. Fotry. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Foley. 

Mr. Forry. On this question of where the money comes from, we 
are naturally concerned about it, as I think every responsible indi- 
vidual that wants to exercise some restraint to insure the continuing 
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health of our economy. But should the Government employee again 
bear the full burden and full onus of the total cost of all the broad 
Government policies that we have in all areas? 

Mr. Hatieeck. To give youa short answer, no. 

Mr. Forry. If they do, then we, of course, have segregated the 
Government employee into an area where we take it again out of the 
Government employee’s hide to finance and to promote Government 
policies—justified policies, but at the expense of the Government em- 
ployee. 

Mr. Hatipeck. That is the alternative; and as I said before, we 
are very definitely not going to agree to that. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuairmMan. Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Mr. Hallbeck, I have enjoyed your testimony 
very much. I might also say it has been one of the finest testimonies 
for private industry I have ever listened to. I would like to ask you, 
if it were feasible—which I realize it would not be, but I would like 
you to express an opinion on it, anyway—to turn the Post Office De- 
partment over to private industry, whether you would be in favor of it. 

Mr. Hatipeck. No. And if I may, I would like to tell you why. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcre. Well, why not? I cannot see any valid reason. 

Mr. Hauieeck. I will tell you why; and it is not to my mind a very 
complicated thing. 

All you have to do is compare what has happened, for example, in 
the telegraph field 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. American Telephone and Telegraph; yes. 

Mr. Harieeck (continuing). And in the express field; and it is 
true right here in W ashington right now in our transit system. 

Private industry does not want to operate unprofit: able feeder lines. 
They want to keep all those main lines operating, because that is where 
the profit is. The Railway Express Agency, for example, has discon- 
tinued hundreds of small, unprofitable stations or agencies. Street- 
ear and traction companies generally have knoc ‘ked off as many as 
possible of the unprofitable ‘feeder lines. Western Union does not 
even attempt now to carry messages to even a fair proportion of the 
country. I think a private employ er would do the same thing with 
the postal services. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. That is not exactly my question. My question 
is, judging from the figures which you yourself have given, would 
not your employees be far better off under private indust1 ry than they 
are in the Government? Would your rights not be entirely different, 
for one thing? We were talking ¢ ‘about the steel industry. Iam talk- 
ing about this thing now from the employee's point of view. I am not 
going into the service to the public, and so forth. I am asking you. 
You “represent employees. Would you not be better off under private 
industry than you are under Government? I think your answer is 
an emphatic yes, just judging from your own figures. 

Mr. Hauireck. I misunderstood the application of the question. 
Salarywise, of course ? 

Mrs. Sv. Grorae. Yes. 

Mr. Hatiteeck. We would have an economic weapon, in that case, 
that we could make very effective use of. Let’s face it. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. That is the answer to my question. 


Thank you. 
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Mr. Mr. Chairman / 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Foley. 

Mr. Fotry. If I could carry on this thought offered by the gentle- 
woman from New York, if the Post Office is a business, is not the ob- 
servation of the gentlewoman from New York absolutely sound, that 
if it is a business and if it is supposed to show a profit, in the hands 
of private business it would do just that and would take care of the 
employees better? Of course, we will concede that fact. But also, 
it would show a profit at the end—if it is a business. 

Mr. Hallbeck, I would like to get your views on that. 

Mr. Haturck. If it were a business, certainly, if it were a private 
business. Certainly, I think that with the use of economic weapons 
that are not presently available, employees might conceivably—— 

Mr. Rees. Do you mean strike / 

Mr. Haxieeck. Strike, for example, the opportunity to withhold 
your labor, 

Mr. Rers. You do not mean strike against the Government ? 

Mr. Hauipeck. No, not that, for heaven’s sake. I am one man 
who does not believe in any part of that. We were speaking, Mr. 
Rees, of if this were a private business, as Mrs. St. George suggested. 
Then there would not be the same compulsion, any more than there is 
a compulsion now, to refrain from strike, on the part of the employees 
of the Railway Express Agency or the Western Union ‘Telegraph 
Co. This isin the theoretical r ange. 

Under those circumstances, certainly, we would be able to make 
much better use of that economic weapon. And I daresay we would 
have won quite a few victories. 

Mr. Ontver. Mr. Hallbeck, while we are shooting at the moon in 
these theories, could you prognosticate as to what the rates of postage 
might be in that event ? 

Mr. Hauipeck. Oh, no, sir. I wouldn’t even hazard a guess. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Hallbeck, do you agree that the cost of this 
legislation, H.R. 9883, will be over two-thirds of a billion dollars, as 
estimated by the Post Office Department in its report to the committee ? 

Mr. Hauieeck. I understood that the report was about $600 million. 

The Cuatmran. The report estimates the cost of the postal increase 
at $671,400,000. 

Mr. Hauineck. I would venture the opinion that that estimate is 
on the high side. 

The Cuamman. How much on the high side / 

Mr. Hauieeck. I would say that the legislation before you, that 
I have endorsed, would probably cost something slightly in excess of 

$500 million. 

I am sure the chairman will recall that on the only oceasion they 
even came close to arriving at an estimate that was accurate was in 
1945, when the chairman with Mr. Gartland and Mr. Imus did some 
close figuring, and they used the sharpest pencils we have ever had. 
Lam sure the chairman will recall that President Roosevelt at the time 
had set a figure of $150 million on a salary increase, and I believe the 
exact figure was $149,800,000-and-some. Ts thit not right? 

The Cuatrman. That is correct. 

Mr. Hariseck. It was the closest they have ever come, before or 
since. 
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I would like to say at this time, Mr. Chairman, since this is prob- 
ably the last time I am going to appear in this position 

The Cuamrman. Are you resigning your position ? 

Mr. Hauizeck. I am going to be a candidate for president of our 
organization. Mr. House is retiring. So I will not be before the 
committee in this capacity again. 

The Cuairman. I wish you good luck. It has always been a pleas- 
ure to have your cooperation, and you have always been very fair. 

Mr. Hauipeck. Mr. Chairman, I can say that no one has been more 
fairtome. Ihave enjoyed every minute of every opportunity I have 
had to do business with this committee. 

But that incident in 1945 is the only time I have known that they 
have even come close with an estimate. I am sure the chairman knows 
that sometimes these estimates go haywire. I submit that it depends 
on who does the figuring. One figures high and one low. Let’s face 
it. It willbeatremendous cost. This we grant. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Rees? 

Mr. Rees. You are in favor of according other Government em- 
ployees treatment similar to that given employees in the postal service, 
are you not ? 

Mr. Hauyseck. Yes, sir. I believe all employees should be equally 
well treated, Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Rees. So you would endorse the bills that provide for the in- 
clusion of all Government employees? 

Mr. Hatxierck. I am sure that the representatives of the American 
Federation of Government Employes, American Federation of Tech- 
nical Engineers, and others who will appear in support of the other 
title of this bill H.R. 9883, will fairly represent the case and will docu- 
ment, as I have attempted to document, the argument for that portion 
of the bill. I have absolute confidence in Mr. Campbell and Mr. 
Stephens, and I am content to accept their word as to what that situ- 
ation requires. 

I am not an expert in their field, but I know those gentlemen, and I 
know they will do a good job. 

Mr. Rees. I appreciate your sincerity and honesty in dealing with 
this question. I am wondering if you could answer the chairman’s 
question about the cost of this legislation. I would like to have your 
view on the cost. 

Mr. Hatieeck. There used to be a rule of thumb that the members 
of this committee used, as the chairman can perhaps recall. But it 
just is not accurate any more, because the picture is not stable. We 
used to figure that every $100 of increase cost $50 million. But that is 
not true any more. It just does not figure out. 

Mr. Rees. You have to add in retirement costs and fringe benefits. 

Mr. Hauzpeck. I confess I have not projected this argument on the 
basis of what it would cost. I have been trying rather to deal with 
what the need is. I am sure the members of this committee are going 
to have to take into consideration what the cost is going to be. 

Mr. Rees. We are going to be asked about the turnover of postal 
employees. What is that figure, on a percentage basis? 

Mr. Hauupecx. Actually, percentagewise, the only figures we have 
for turnover include everybody in the field service. 

Mr. Rees. Take all postal field service employees. 
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Mr. Hatipeck. That is, they take in all postal employees, partic- 
ularly those groups in which there is no turnover whatever except in 
the unlikely event of a resignation or death; and that is a large group 
of postmasters, for example. 

Mr. Rers. You may leave out the postmasters. 

Mr. Hauieeck. Well, there is where we run into trouble. We do 
not have, as far as I know, any figures prepared by the Government 
that deal solely with the group in which there would be turnover. 
There are no figures I know of strictly applicable, for example, to 
clerks and carriers. 

Mr. Rees. How about members of your organization? What is the 
turnover there ¢ 

Mr. Hauieeck. That, we have no means of measuring. 

Mr. Rees. You do not? 

Mr. Hauipeck. No. The turnover results from many things. It 
results from deaths, it results from retirements, from resignations. 
But we do know that there is a rate in industry generally that is some- 
what in excess of the rate in Government. But part of that is attri- 
butable to the fact that what enters into those industry figures is short- 
term employment. So they would get a higher separation rate than 
you get in Government. 1 do not think there is any valid basis for 
comparing. 

Mr. Rees. Iam making the inquiry because we are going to be asked 
that question, and you are about as well informed on the subject 
matter as anyone I know. 

Mr. Hauipeck. One of the troubles is that there are very few real 
experts on it, Mr. Rees. 

I was in Gary, Ind., just a short time ago, and they called 11 people 
off the eligible. register. Not one of them would take the job in the 
post office. 

Mr. Mr. Chairman 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Broyhill ¢ 

Mr. Broyiity. As long as we are talking about the estimated cost 
of this increase, Mr. Hallbeck, you submitted—lI believe it was you— 
this chart to the committee this mor ning ¢ 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. Broyuiwy. It shows, using the Postmaster General’s chart, that 
the increase in wages has gone up from 152 to 137 percent. Would 
you think that if we had not granted any wage increase since 1939, so 
that two of these lines would just be across the bottom, we would have 
prevented the increase in cost of postal service by the same propor- 
tionate amount 

Mr. Hauiseck. I don’t think you would have had a postal service 
by this time. You would not have anybody working. 

Mr. Broynity. In other words, you would not have saved the cost 
of that increase ¢ 

Mr. Hauipeck. No. 

Mr. Broyuity. Then, if we chose to reduce salaries by, let us say, 

25 percent, do you believe we could save 25 percent of the cost of the 
i operation, as far as wages are concerned / 

Mr. Hatieeck. No; I donot think you would. 

Mr. Broruim. Why is that? Is that because of loss of morale, 
loss of manpower, loss of efficiency, things of that sort / 
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Mr. Haripeck. I think that would be one of the reasons. But if 
you reduced wages 25 percent, the only people you would have work- 
ing in the postal service would be the lame, the halt, and the blind, 
and you would have to have so many of them that your total costs 
would be more, even at a lower wage. I think you are a lot better off 
paying a high wage to a good man than a low wage to a poor man. 

Mr. Broynity. In line with your answer to my first two questions, 
then, why should we figure that an increase in salaries and wages 
would cause a proportionate increase in the cost of postal opera- 
tions? I feel that to a certain degree here, with an increase in salaries, 
whether a half a billion, $600 million, or $300 million, to some extent 
we are going to incre: ase production efficiency, mor ale, and quality of 
workmen to the point where your cost of operation is not going to be 
in that exact gross amount. 

Mr. Hauipeck. That is right. 

Mr. Broyuit. I do not think we have given enough consideration 
to that. 

The Cratrman. I think the gentleman is a fine financier. 

Mr. Broyuit.. Well, I have found that to be consistently true in 
private enterprise, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jouansen. I wonder whether the Chair will indulge me for a 
personal comment. 

I know change is inevitable. I have been greatly disappointed, or 
at least most regretful, to learn that the distinguished minority leader 
and former chairman of the committee is going to be retiring. I am 
also sorry you are not going to be dealing with us in the same relation- 
ship. I want to express my gratification at the association I have 
enjoyed with the gentleman for 5 years. I am not going as far as the 
chairman did in wishing you success. 

Mr. Why not? 

Mr. Jowansen. I wish you success, if you feel that will contribute to 
it. I will wish you the opposite, if you feel that will contribute to it. 
I am for you or against you, whichever will help. 

Mr. Hatiseck. Thank you very much, sir. | Laughter. | 

Might I take this opportunity to state for the record I am sorry to 
learn that my friend from Kansas is leaving. We have not always 
agreed, but I think he has been one of the most honest. men I have 
ever known, and it has always been a pleasure to do business with 
the two chairmen I have worked with in the job I have held. Both 
of you have been outstanding, and I appreciate the many courtesies 
both of you have extended to me. 

The Cuarrman. We thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Hatiercx. There is just one conclusion I would like to make 
here, Mr. Chairman. I have only one page left. 

The Cuarrman. All right, continue. 

Mr. Hatipecx. Under the circumstances, it seems strangely in- 
consistent to me that having collaborated in providing what is un- 
doubtedly a well deserved increase for the steelworkers, the admin- 
istration should at this time adopt a completely different attitude with 
respect. to its own employees. I don’t think we can logically make 
sheep of one group and fow] of another, even though it is an election 
year. 
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It seems to me that consistency requires the use of the same yard- 
stick in measuring the needs of all groups of workers. Having com- 
mitted itself to wage increases for steelworkers and by inference at 
jeast to workers in private industry generally, it comes with poor 
grace for this administration to attempt to deny at least equal in- 
creases to postal and Federal employees. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
believe that the facts clearly demonstrate that— 

1. Postal wage increases have lagged more than 25 percent behind 
wage increases granted in private industry since 1951. 

2. The productivity of post. office clerks has continued to increase, 
which in itself warrants salary increases. 

3. The administration, by its part in the settlement of the steel dis- 
pute, stands committed to further wage increases in private industry. 

In view of these indisputable facts, 1 submit that a substantial wage 
increase for postal employees is due and necessary. ‘They may not 
logically be expected to remain satisfied or complacent in the fact of 
a steadily deteriorating wage position. I hope that this committee 
will take prompt steps to correct the present condition. 

I believe that the enactment of H.R. 9888 would come closer to 
making that correction than any other bill now before this commit- 
tee, and I express the hope that the bill will be reported at an early 
date. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Crarmman. Mr. Hallbeck, the last pay raise given to postal 
employees was on May 27, 1958, Public Law 85-426. Also, there was 
a rate increase in the same legislation. In that act there is the fol- 
lowing language: 

Postal rates and fees shall be adjusted from time to time as may be required 
to produce the amount of revenue approximately equal to the total cost of op- 
erating the Postal Establishment less the amount deemed to be attributable 
to the performance of public service under section 104(b) of this title. 

Do you subscribe to that ¢ 

Mr. Hauupeck. Yes, sir. That is now an act of Congress. I sub- 
scribe to it. 

The Cuarrman. Al] right. thank you. 

Mr. Hauuseck. I believed always that the Congress should make 
determination. They have made it. That is the argument now, as 
far as I am concerned. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Hauiseck. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee. 

The Cuarrman. The hearing will be adjourned until next Tuesday 
morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, Thursday, March 17, 1960, the commitiee 
adjourned, to reconvene at 10 a.m., Tuesday, March 22, 1960.) 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 22, 1960 


Howser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ON Post Orrice AND SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:10 a.m., in 
room 215, House Office Building, Hon. Tom Murray (chairman of 
the committee) presiding. 

The CuHarrmMan. The committee will be in order. 

The hearings will be resumed on the postal employee and certain 
Federal employees’ pay legislation. Before we hear the first witness 
this morning, | would like to greet a new member of our committee, 
Representative Jacob H. Gilbert, of New York. It is a pleasure to 
have you with us, Representative Gilbert, and we hope you will enjoy 
your duties as a member of this committee. We welcome you. 

The first witness this morning is Mr. Hobart A. Wehking, president 
of the National Association of Postmasters of the United States, and 
postmaster at Cincinnati, Ohio. He is accompanied by Mr. Charles 
E. Puskar, executive secretary-treasurer; Mr. Lewis E. Moore, chair- 
man of the national legislative committee; and Mr. Roy M. North, 
legislative representative. 

If you gentlemen will come around to the table, we will be glad to 
hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF HOBART A. WEHKING, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF POSTMASTERS (POSTMASTER, CINCINNATI, 
OHIO), ACCOMPANIED BY CHARLES E. PUSKAR, EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY-TREASURER (POSTMASTER, IMPERIAL, PA.) ; LEWIS 
E. MOORE, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 

(POSTMASTER, NASHVILLE, TENN.); AND ROY M. NORTH, 

LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE 


Mr. Wenkine. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Hobart A. Wehking. I am postmaster of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and president of the National Association of Postmasters of the 
United States, representing approximately 34,000 postmasters, which 
is more than 95 percent, in the 50 States of the Nation and in its terri- 
torial possessions. 

With me is our executive secretary-treasurer, Mr. Charles F. 
Puskar, postmaster of Imperial, Pa.; the chairman of our legislative 
committee and a vice president of our association, Mr. Lewis E. Moore, 
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postmaster of Nashville, Tenn.; and our legislative representative, 
Mr. Roy M. North, the former postmaster here at Washington, D.C. 
Present at this hearing today, also, are our past national presidents, 
Edward L. Baker, of Detroit, Mich., and John F. Fixa, of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Vice President Delma A. Smith, of Garfield, Ky.; and 
Arthur V. Smith, of Pascagoula, Miss., the editor of the Postmasters 
Gazette, our official publication. Also here this morning is our past 
president, Ray McNamara, the retired postmaster at Haverhill, Mass. 

For your information, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I would like to give you a breakdown of our membership. Before 
doing that, I would like to add that these figures are for the calendar 
year 1959 and have been verified by certified public accountants, Main 
& Co., at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

On December 31, 1959, there were 11,672 fourth-class post offices in 
the Nation, and 10,942 postmasters in fourth-class offices are paid-up 
members in our association. There were 13,104 third-class offices, 
and 12,145 are members of our association. Of the 6,695 second-class 
offices, 6,363 are members, and of the 3,987 first-class offices in the 
Nation, 3,775 are members of the association. From these figures, 
you can readily see that the National Association of Postmasters of 
the United States represents approximately 95 percent of the post- 
masters in all classes of offices. 

Before beginning our formal testimony, I would like to thank the 
chairman and the distinguished members of the committee for the 
consideration you have always shown us in the past and which you 
are showing today in permitting us to testify at these hearings. 

This committee in recent years has been responsible for some out- 
standing legislation which has benefited not only postmasters, but 
also all post office employees. I refer, among other achievements, to 
such benchmarks in the history of postal personnel relations as our 
health insurance program, our group life insurance program, the 
system of classification as outlined by Public Law 68, 84th Congress, 
and the salary increases which we have received at your hands. I 
want you to know that we are all grateful for what you have done. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, I hope we may be permitted to express for- 
mally and for the record the regret of the officers and the members 
of the National Association of Postmasters at hearing of the decision 
of the former chairman of this committee, and its ranking minority 
member, Congressman Ed Rees, to retire at the end of this session. 

During his 24 years in Congress, Mr. Rees has given unstintingly of 
himself in order to improve the postal service and take care of the 
welfare of its employees. We have a great deal to thank you for, 
Mr. Rees. We have learned to consider you a very special friend and 
counselor. We shall miss you and we wish you happiness and good 
fortune in the years of retirement that lie before you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, it is not our purpose 
to submit a time-consuming statistical analysis supporting the need 
for salary increases, inasmuch as we feel that need has been definitely 
established by the distinguished representatives of the supervisors 
and employee groups who appeared before this committee last week. 
Additional discussion in that regard would be repetitious and there- 
fore unnecessary. Therefore, we shall confine ourselves to a general 
statement reflecting the overall thinking of our membership. 
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We of the National Association of Postmasters feel that an increase 
in postal wages is both justified and necessary this year. We feel 
that the salaries of postmasters have always lagged far behind the 
salaries which are paid to comparable administrators in private indus- 
try. We also feel that the inroads of inflation and the comparative 
infrequency of our pay raises have combined to create an economic 
inequity against us. 

This is particularly true in recent years, when a forward-looking 
Postmaster General has entrusted postmasters with greater authority 
and greater responsibility than they have ever had before. While 
this has resulted in greater efficiency and better service, it has also 
complicated and extended the duties of most postmasters and has 
made the position of postmaster correspondingly more worthy of 
greater remuneration. 

I might also point out that, unlike any other postal personnel, the 
postmaster does not enjoy a 40-hour week. He is technically on duty 
and responsible for his office 24 hours every day of the week. His 
workday is not determined by the clock but by the amount of work 
that must be done. Most postmasters work much longer in their 
offices than 40 hours each week, and since postmasters do not receive 
overtime pay or compensatory time, consequently their hourly re- 
muneration is correspondingly low. Due to longer hours, in many 
instances, employees receive a larger hourly wage than their post- 
master who supervises them and who is responsible for the entire 
operation of the post office. 

As the head of the postal establishment in his community, the post- 
master is often expected to perform extracurricular duties for other 
Government agencies, as well as participate in numerous civic and 
charitable activities. A postmaster must also maintain and under- 
write the cost of good employee and public relations at his own ex- 
pense. While these things are not mandatory, they are necessary in 
order to fulfill the expectations of a good postmaster. 

We do not say this in complaint, nor do we want to give the im- 
pression of trying to shirk our responsibilities. We welcome such 
responsibilities, but we also feel we should be paid accordingly. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, as postmasters we are responsible for the effi- 
ciency of our offices. This efficiency, in turn, is determined to a very 
large extent by the morale and the performance of our employees. 
No matter how much automation and mechanization we are able to 
install in the Postal Establishment, ours will always be a service de- 
pendent upon the devotion and the skills of men and women. There 
is no way to maintain morale and higher production standards when 
the salaries of employees are substandard. There is a limit to what 
even the most inspired leadership can do. We feel that the salaries 
of our rank-and-file employees and our supervisors, as well as our 
own salaries, are substandard now and that they should be increased. 

I know that there is the very serious question of where the money 
is coming from. We feel strongly that the money needed to support 
a pay raise should come from an increase in postage rates. As field 
managers of the postal system and as citizens and taxpayers, we feel 
that the postal service, as far as possible, should be made to pay for 
itself, in line with the postal policy approved by this committee in 
Public Law 85-426. We feel that the financial burden imposed by 
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the operation of the postal service should be borne by the actual users 
of the mails rather than by the taxpayer. 

But, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we do not think 
that postal salaries and postage rates should be dependent on each 
other. They are two separate entities and should be treated as such. 

As you so well know, the situation in the Postal Establishment is 
different from that in private industry. In private business there 
must be a relationship between revenue and wages, and this relation- 
ship is determined by the activity of the marketplace. But in the 
postal service there is no such determination. Therefore, the prob- 
lem of both postage rates and the rates of pay is a matter that Con- 
gress must determine. As postmasters, Mr. Chairman, we are pleased 
that your committee has indicated its willingness to assume this re- 
sponsibility by holding these hearings on salaries and by scheduling 
hearings on postage rates. 

We will discuss now, Mr. Chairman, the type of salary increase the 
members of our association recommend. 

We are not appearing in support of any particular pay bill, though 
we clo want to express our sincere thanks to the members of this com- 
mittee who have introduced pay bills in our behalf. We are also 
grateful to you, Mr. Chairman, and others, for having sponsored 
legislation to make the temporary increase of 2.5 percent, which you 
voted us in 1958, to be permanent. 

As a matter of principle, however, we feel that a pay increase of at 
least 10 percent for all postmasters and all other postal employees is 
completely warranted at this time. 

Although a larger increase than 10 percent may have been justified 
by others who appeared before this committee, it is the consensus 
of our membership that in this year a modest increase of 10 percent 
is practicable and would have a better opportunity of being enacted 
into law. Nevertheless, if this committee approves a higher percent- 
age increase, we assure you that our association will support that 
action. However, our main concern at this time is to have a salary 
bill passed and enacted into law this year. 

We feel strongly that any such increase should be strictly on a per- 
centage basis, not on a straight dollar basis. As you know, Public 
Law 68, in 1955, eliminated many of the most oppressive inequities 
which had been imposed on the postal-pay structure by a series of flat 
across-the-board dollar increases. These had withered the pay dif- 
ferentials between the pay of rank-and-file employees and that of 
supervisory employees to the point of being almost meaningless. 

Public Law 68 restored commonsense to the postal-pay structure 
and reestablished incentives which had fallen into decay. We 
strongly urge that the principles of Public Law 66 be preserved. 
Only a straight percentage pay increase would preserve these prin- 
ciples. Any element. of flat across-the-board dollar increase will 
weaken and undermine these principles for which we struggled so 
long and so hard. f 

Mr. Chairman, in the event that this committee in its deliberations 
on the salary issue considers the area of making corrections to elimin- 
ate inequities in Public Law 68, I respectfully ask your permission to 
file an addendum for the record, listing some of the items that in our 
experience as postmasters we feel warrant correction in the existing 
law. 
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(The material referred to follows :) 


ADDENDA TO TESTIMONY OF Hon. Hopartr A. WEHKING, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 


ASSOCIATION OF POSTMASTERS 


This memorandum has particular reference to H.R. 10540 and H.R. 10541, 
introduced by Mr. Lesinski; H.R. 10664 and H.R. 10665, by Mrs. Granahan ; 
proposing Changes and amendments to certain sections of Public Law 68, Postal 
Field Service Compensation Act of 1955. 

Elimination of subsection C of section 201, By reason of limitation of num- 
ber of positions in the higher levels, in one instance, to our knowledge, a post- 
master entitled to a higher level has been denied that advancement. In our 
opinion the subsection C should be repealed. The bills by both Mr. Lesinski and 
Mrs. Granahan carry this proposed elimination. 

Also, the bills by these two Representatives carry a needed correction in 
salary setup under Public Law 68, when an employee in level 4 or 5 is advanced 
to level 7 or 8. Under the existing law, he will get less pay than if he were 
advanced only two levels instead of three. We are interested as on occasion 
a clerk or carrier, in level 4, top step, is advanced to postmaster, and it certainly 
is not good administration that he get more pay in a level 6 office over one in 
level 7. It is proposed that in the event of such a promotion, the employee get 
the benefit of difference in compensation between step 1 of his level and step 1 
of the level just below the level to which advanced when three levels are in- 
volved. 

Up to and including level 15 (receipts of $4% million), the assistant post- 
master rates just one level below that of the postmaster. When the postmaster 
is appointed from the outside, he is placed in step 1, and invariably for 2 or 
more years, he will receive less pay than his assistant. This difference is sig- 
nificant if the assistant is in step 5 of his level. While we concede that a person 
from outside life will probably not have had postal experience, he invariably 
has demonstrated qualities of leadership in business or he would not have re- 
ceived the appointment. While the postmaster in the higher level will in several 
years reach a step exceeding the basic pay of his assistant, we believe, in the 
interest of good administration, provision should be made for the step of the 
postmaster to be such that he would not receive less compensation than his 
assistant. This matter is not covered in the existing bills and we recommend 
that careful consideration be given to the suggested change. 

We want to emphasize that we trust that none of the items mentioned in this 
memorandum will in any way divert attention from the definite figure of pay 
raise suggested in our testimony. 

Mr. Wenkine. Once again, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, many thanks for many things, and please know that we appre- 
ciate your attention and consideration in hearing our statement today. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much for your statement. 

Are there any questions / 

Mr. Lestnskr. You remarked about postage rate increases. Speak- 
ing from your experience and knowledge of the operation of the Post 
Office Department, where should there be increases 4 

Mr. Wenkine. As toan increase in rates / 

Mr. Lesinskr. That is right. 

Mr. Wenkine. Definitely on first-class, airmail, and second-class 
matter. 

Mr. Lesinskt. Is it not a fact that second-class mail is the biggest 
subsidy in the United States at this time ? 

Mr. Weukine. Yes: that is true. 

Mr. Lestnskr. Thank you, Mr. Wehking. I appreciate your re- 
marks very much. 

Mr. Porrer. I would like to ask the witness a question, Mr. Chair- 
man. Of course, the sooner we finish these hearings, the sooner we 
will get to rates, because that is going to be next on our agenda, so I 
am not going to try to seek to get the witness’ full opinions about rates 
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at this time. But I would like to ask the gentleman whether he thinks 
that we should have an increase in first-class rates, when the Post- 
master General’s own figures show that it pays 111 percent of its 
allocated costs. 

Mr. WenkinG. I am not familar with that. 

Are you, Roy ? 

Mr. Norrn. I would like to say that may be true from a strict 
point of computation of figures. But I do not think we are able to 
evaluate the cost of first-class mail by figures alone. The Post Office 
is set up, as you know, to conveniently handle first-class and news- 
paper mail; also it has what you might call a monopoly on first-class 
mail, the only monopoly that we have. The figures of cost ascer- 
tainment are based on certain calculations and percentages, and it is 
a splendid finding, as far as it goes. But I still think, and I agree 
with Mr. Wehking here, that if you are going to raise postage, first- 
class postage should be first considered. 

As to second and third class, I dare say the figures show quite a loss 
in both those classes of mail. But if I may digress just a moment 
from the point, the average American family subscribes to probably 
five magazines. It has been figured that the 1 cent additional will 
cost the American family $1.80 more a year on an average, with 5- 
cent first-class postage. 

If we increase second class, if you go up just a minor fraction on 
second class, the publisher who charges you $2 for a magazine sub- 
scription won't go up 25 cents; he will probably go up 50 cents on his 
subscription price. ‘That isthe American way, apparently. 

So the average family would be better off with the increase, I think, 
from 4 cents to 5 cents in letter postage. 

Mr. Porter. We will, of course, have an opportunity to get into 
what we should do about rates when these present hearings are over. 
The only point I wanted to make was that the Postmaster General 
‘annot give us the figures, and he does do it apparently with parcel 
post, as the gentleman from California just. pointed out to me. He 
does figure there what the costs are and what the rates should be. 
If he does not know how to figure the costs, and if his figures do not 
mean anything, then we are hard pressed to figure out what our rates 
should be. 

This was an excellent statement, and I know we have other com- 
ment statements coming, but it would seem to me that the sooner we 
finish these hearings and let everybody have his say, of course, the 
sooner we will get to rates, which are going to have a great deal to 
do with whether or not you get a salary increase this year. There- 
fore, it is in the interests of the salary increase that we finish these 
hearings, although allowing everyone to be completely heard. 

I was just wondering whether, in the future, Mr. Chairman, some 
of these statements could not be summarized instead of being read in 
full. I wanted to make that suggestion, if the witnesses are agree- 
able. 

The CuatrmMan. We will see that it is done. 

Of course, first-class mail gets preferred service over the other 
classesof mail. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Norrn. That is right. 
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Mr. Puskar. Mr. Chairman, if I may. It has been historical that 
first-class mail has earned 150 percent of its actual cost, according to 
cost-ascertainment figures. It 1s only in recent years that it has come 
down to where it has barely paid its own way, at probably 110 percent, 
as someone mentioned today. 

The Cuairman. Of course, any sizable increase would have to come 
from an increase in first-class mail as compared to increases in second- 
and third-class mail. 

Mr. Puskar. In our statement, of course, we say the users of the 
mail should, as far as possible, pay their own way. We certainly 
would have no objection to it if the committee raised the second- and 
third-class mail to where they would pay their own way. 

The Cuamman. You recommend a 10-percent increase. What would 
that mean in the total cost to the Department ? 

Mr. Puskar. Mr. Chairman, we are not prepared with those figures. 

The Cuaiman. As I understand it, you recommended a 10-percent 
increase, did you not, in your statement? Isthat not correct? I would 
like to know what the costs would be then. You certainly know what 
the cost is, since you made that recommendation for the 10-percent 
increase. Do you have any idea what that would require in the way 
of additional revenues ¢ 

Mr. Norru. We have never actually prepared any figures, Mr. 
Chairman, as to the actual cost. But it has been testified here, I be- 
lieve, that H.R. 9883, insofar as the Post Office was concerned, would 
cost half a million dollars. I am sure this would cost much less. 

The Cuamman. Are there any other questions of the witnesses ’ 

Mr. Corbett 

Mr. Corserr. Mr. Chairman, I am referring to the gentleman’s 
statement on page 7, the conclusion of the only full paragraph there, 
where he said: 


We feel that the financial burden imposed by the operation of the postal sery- 
ice should be borne by the actual users of the mails rather than by the taxpayer. 


And you state that this is according to the postal policy statement, 
Public Law 85-426. 

I might remind the committee that this is the second time within 
about 10 days that we have had this same fallacy set before us. It is 
like saying that. the income tax shall be 20 percent and leave out the 
words “after deductions.” 

When this policy statement is quoted, it ought to be clear in the 
minds of everybody that that statement comes after a couple of pages 
of listings of proper deductions for public service. So this statement 
leaves a very wrong impression, and I did not want it to go unchal- 
lenged. 

Mr. Rees. Which statement is that ? 

Mr. Corserr. The statement that— 


the financial burden imposed by the operation of the postal service should be 
borne by the actual users of the mails * * *. 

That statement is correct as far as it goes; but that statement is 
predicated on the fact. that there shall be proper and legitimate deduc- 
tions for public service. The trouble is that this language has been 
going out more and more to the public, to the point where it is even 
the basis of editorials, and the people are entirely misled. 
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As late as yesterday in another committee, the group handling 
patents and copyright laws pointed out that even though there was a 
deficit in their department, for the actual services rendered, the peo- 
ple getting copyrights and patents are paying something like 75 per- 
cent more than the service actu: uly chargeable to them. 

So they recognize this concept which is so frequently forgotten by 
people when they say, willy-nilly, “The deficit is so much. We ought 
to raise the rates so much to cover it.” 

I wish the gentlemen, in quoting the postal policy statement here- 
after, would quote it in its full significance, rather than that part of 
it which just seems to prejudice persons toward one point of view. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. North. 

Mr. Norru. May I say, Mr. Corbett, I think our statement has re- 
lationship particul: irly to the last paragraph of section 103 of Public 
Law 85-426, which, in defining the policy y of this committee and the 
Congress, st ates: 

Postal rates and fees shall be adjusted from time to time as may be required 
to produce the amount of revenue approximately equal to the total cost of operat- 
ing the postal establishment less the amount deemed to be attributable to the 
performance of public services under section 104(b) of this title. 

Mr. Corserr. Exactly. And it is that part that is always omitted, 
“less the amount”; and those items which constitute that amount are 
important. 

Mr. Lestnskr. Will the gentleman yield on that point ?/ 

This was the point I was trying to bring up on second-class mail. 
It has been a policy of Congress to ) subsidize second-class mail, but the 
request of the Postmaster General has never included that. so-called 
policy, and it is simply an overall cost of the Post Office Department. 

Second-class mail is only paying 28 percent of its w ay, according to 
the Post Office Department itself. Tam not suggesting it should pay 
its full way, because according to the policy of Congress it should not. 
But on the other hand, I think that is the cheapest and least expensive 
operation to the user of that type of mail: and if your statement is 
correct—and T appreciate it very much—that the users of the mail 
should pay their respective way, less the amount Congress says 1s a 
so-called subsidy, second-class mail is not paying its way or even close 
to it, and third class is not, so why make a general statement. that. first 
class should be increased, when it would amount simply to a sop or a 
stalemate of the real subsidies in the mail system 4 

By increasing first-class mail, you actually hide behind a screen of 
money of what is actua uly going on. That I object to, and T believe 
my colleague from | ennsviv: ania feels the same way about that subject. 

‘Mr. Norru. I would like to say that we do not want to give the im- 
pression that we are against any increase of second- and third-class 
rates. However, in answer to the question I tried to answer cate- 
gorically, I feel that first-class rates should be increased. 

Now, as for the other two classes, as the chairman pointed out, 
increases in first-class postage are the only way you are going to 
get any considerable revenue, probably. But undoubtedly experts 
will tell you about second and third class, when the Post Office De- 
partment comes up on the rate question, and you will very probably 
have some that are in the business of using second- and third-class 
mail who will present a lot of figures, too. But we do not want to 
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leave the impression that we are against any rate increase for second 
or third class. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Porter. 

Mr. Porrer. Mr. Chairman, I have one other question I would 
like to ask these gentlemen who are representatives of the postmasters. 

Do you not think that this Congress could better explain to the 
American public a 10-percent or other increase in pay to postmasters 
if there were no partisan politicians in the selection of postmasters ‘ 
Do you believe it would be easier ! 

Mr. Norrn. I didn’t quite get that question, Mr. Porter. 

Mr. Porrer. Of course I am a Democrat, but as I understand it, 
there are some partisan politics that goes into the selection of post- 
masters. I think it is pretty generally understood throughout the 
United States. There is some question in my mind about the accepta- 
bility of further pay raises to postmasters, when they are, after all, 
very much affected by partisan politics in many instances. At least, 
this is the impression that many citizens have, and of course it is 
based on very solid fact, that partisan political preference does play 
a very important role in the selection of postmasters. 

Mr. Rees. Would be gentleman yield? 

Mr. Porrer. I would like to get an answer, and then I will be 
glad to yield. 

I just wonder if you would not feel better if you did not have 
partisan politics—and T am not talking about Democratic or Re- 
publican, but any partisan politics—affecting your work and affect- 
ing the selection of people who ought to be selected by merit and 
ought to be paid on the basis of merit. 

Mr. Norri, As you know, Mr. Porter, they are given examinations 
now to become eligible. 

Mr. Porrer. Is it your position there are not partisan polities in 
the selection of postmasters ¢ 

Mr. Norru. Well, I would dare say this, Mr. Porter. Apparently, 
if there are two people of equal ability on an eligible-register, maybe 
politics has something to do with it. You would probably know 
better than I would. 

Mr. Porrer. You do not know, is that your position / 

Mr. Norru. Personally, I have no direct knowledge, Mr. Porter. 
I have been a civil service employee all of my life, and the Post Office 
Department can tell you more about their method of selection. I 
think they would be the ones to talk to you along that line. 

Mr. Puskar. Mr. Porter, if I may comment on that. Of course 
we were all appointed under the present system, and as Postmaster 
Association representatives we are proud of the caliber and high type 
of postmasters that we feel we have in the United States today. 
They were selected under this system. It has been historical, of 
course—and this is nonpartisan, because I was appointed a post- 
master 26 years ago. But as Mr. North pointed out, we do have to 
qualify. 

First we are screened by the inspection service of the Post Office 
Department before anyone is appointed an acting postmaster, and 
our character and background are very well explored. Secondly, in 
order to be considered for the nomination of postmaster, we must qual- 
ify under the civil service laws and regulations by passing an exami- 
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ination and meet the requirements of business experience, and we are 
rated accordingly. The Department has the privilege of appointing 
one of the first three on the eligible register, the same as in all other 
postal positions, except of course where there is a disabled veteran at 
the top of the list or on the list, in which case the appointing officer 
cannot pass over him. 

It is my personal opinion that an automatic card index system by 
examination does not reveal all elements necessary for a good post- 
master. An adviser to the Post Office Department, w hether it hap- 
pens to be you, Mr. Porter, or any one of these other Congressmen, 
whoever the adviser is to the Department—that is where the political 
part of it comes in, of course—certainly is going to pick the man or 
woman who will do the best job as a postmaster and not cast a re- 
flection on him as the adviser in that case. 

Mr. Porrer. My colleagues tell me it is a pain in the neck for them 
to have to do this; and I cannot see how whether a man is a Republican 
or a Democrat has anything to do with whether he is going to be 
a good postmaster. It want to know whether it is your position that 
you get better people because there is this injection of partisan politics 
in the selection. 

Mr. Puskar. It is my contention that we get a better caliber of 
postmaster now than we would under a bloodless card index system 
that would pick the top man. 

Mr. Porrer. You are glad my Republican colleagues have this pain 
in the neck, because you ‘think if one of the three is registered Repub- 
lican it makes him a better person than the other two who may be 
Democrats? 

Mr. Puskar. That is not always ae 

Mr. Porrer. I will not press this. I do not think this is the time 
to discuss it. But it does seem to me it has something to do with 
the pay raise, when politics are thought about as they are by American 
citizens in connection with the Post Office Department. 

The Cuairman. That system has been in effect for many years, has 
it not? 

Mr. Puskar. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarman. And the Democrats had it when they were in 
power. 

Mr. Porrer. Many people die of tuberculosis, too. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. JoHansen. I just want to offer the observation, since this ir- 
relevancy has been injected into this hearing, that I ‘deeply regret 
that the gentleman from Oregon was not in Congress in 1937, when 
appointees to a 4-year term for postmaster, the overwhelming share 
of whom had been made postmasters within the preceding 5 years, 
were by legislation converted into life appointments without competi- 
tive examination. 

Mr. Corserr. If the gentleman will yield, they didn’t even have to 
pass a qualifying examination. 

Mr. JoHansEn. That is right. 

And if I may finish my statement, I regret very much the gentleman 
from Oregon was not here then, because I think he would have asso- 
ciated himself, if he is in dead earnest about this, with the statement 
of Congressman Melvin Maas, that this was not the merit system but 
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was blanketing in the spoils system. I am so happy to see a repre- 
sentative of that party repudiate it. 

Mr. Lesinsx1. Mr, Chairman, 

I wonder if anybody on the committee is able to inform me as to 
how the first postmasters of the United States were appointed by 
Benjamin Franklin. 

The Cuarrman. That was before my day, and I can’t answer. 
| Laughter. | 

Mr. Lesinsxt. I believe this points out the fact that the subject that 
was brought up before us is not relevant to the testimony at this point, 
and I believe we should proceed, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rees. Mr. Chairman. 

The Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Rees. I just want to observe briefly that it is rather interesting 
that the gentleman from Oregon, who represents the Democratic 
Party so ably before this committee, is raisimg a question, in respect 
to increases in the salaries of postmasters, because of their party 
affiliation. I do not believe he realizes that the gentlemen who are 
before us today at this table were members of his party when they 
were selected for these positions. One of them, Mr. North, I think, 
will testify that when he was selected—and he has been a very able 
postmaster—there was no question about taking any commission. 

Mr. Norrnu. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. I think that is true. 

Mr. Rers. I think that is true of the gentlemen who are testifying 
before the committee today. 

So it is rather strange that the gentleman from Oregon comes here 
questioning you as to whether or not we will increase your salaries, 
when you belong to his own party. 

Mr. Porter. If the gentleman will yield —— 

Mr. Rees. Certainly, although I cannot see much of a point to what 
you say. 

Mr. Porrrr. My point is that it should not be a factor; whether they 
are a Democrat or a Republican, it should be a matter of the merits, 
and whether they can do the job the Post Office needs done. 

Mr. Lestnskt. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest you appoint a sub- 
committee on the subject, and that we proceed with the hearing. 

The CHatrmMan. You have not given the cost. The cost of a 10- 
percent increase would be $300 million, would it not ? 

Mr. Puskar. That is right. 

Mr. Chairman, our past president, Mr. Fixa, who is postmaster at 
San Francisco, and who is quite a statistician, sent me a note which 
said he estimates it would cost about $300 million. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Rees. Just let me observe that all of these gentlemen testify- 
ing here today are very capable postmasters, even though they may 
happen to belong to the opposite party. 

The CuHatrMAN. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Oliver. 

Mr. Outver. Mr. Chairman, to go from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous, I was wondering whether or not the gentlemen would be willing 
to express themselves with regard to a 100-percent increase in third- 
class postal rates. If my recollection is correct, the Postmaster Gen- 
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eral said here one day that he felt this would not be a detrimental 
thing to do, that it might be a helpful thing to do in regard not only 
to revenues but in order to limit some of the so-called junk material 
that is going through the mails. I was wondering if you had any 
reaction to whether or not a 100-percent increase in the third-class 
rates would be a constructive thing under the circumstances. 

Mr. Corserr. If I could help the gentleman out just a minute. If 
we would raise third-class rates 100 percent, they would cost 1 cent per 
item more than first class does presently, which would be rather odd. 

Mr. Otiver. I certainly would have to admit that and I thank the 
gentleman for the contribution. That answers my question very 
effectively. 

However, I did recall, I think correctly, that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral was saying something to that effect when he appeared before us 
the other day. 

Mr. Corserr. I believe, honestly, that what he was talking about 
was that they should pay 100 percent of their allocated costs. 

Mr. Ottver. This could be true. I bow to the gentleman’s experi- 
ence and knowledge of the subject. Thank you very much. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Morrison. 

Mr. Morrison. I would like to make the observation that it looks 
to me as if Cincinnati, Ohio, is coming into great prominence here in 
postal affairs. It has produced two outstanding and very able presi- 
dents in postal matters, Mr. Hobart Wehking, who is doing an excel- 
lent job as the president of the National Association of Postmasters, 
and also Mr, William Doherty, the very able and outstanding presi- 
dent of the National Associat ion of Letter Carriers. I wonder what 
Cincinnati has that some of the cities in my home district do not have, 
such as Baton Rouge. Maybe we are going to have to try to do some- 
thing to find out the secret of Cincinnati’s success. 

But I want to take this opportunity also to say that for many years 
I have worked with the National Association of Postmasters in many 
ways, and they have always been governed by a very excellent and 
very, very splendid group of presidents the whole time I have been 
in Congress and have had the pleasure of working with them, and I 
certainly want to commend you gentlemen for the presentation you 
have given us today. 

The Crammax. Do you gentlemen agree that any increase caused 
by a postal salary raise should be taken care of by an increase in 
postage rates? Or do you think that the cost should be added to the 
tremendous national debt and there should be no increase in postage 
rates ¢ 

Mr. Puskar. That is our recommendation, Mr. Chairman. We do 
recommend that the Congress provide for the revenue to pay this 
10 percent by an increase in postage rates. But, as mentioned in our 
testimony, we do not think they should be dependent on each other. 

The Cuamman. Are there any further questions / 

If not, thank you gentlemen very much. 

Mr. Jonmansen. Mr. Chairman, just before the witnesses leave. 

The Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. Jormansen. Tam sorry I came in late, so Iam not sure whether 
this has been read. I notice on page 8 of this statement, following 
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the statement that the two matters of postal salaries and postal rates 
are separate entities and should be treated as such, that— 

the situation in the postal establishment is different from that in private in- 
dustry. In private business there must be a relationship between revenue and 
wages, and this relationship is determined by the activity of the marketplace. 

I wish just to make the observation that it is precisely because in 
private industry we have this built-in police system, and because in the 
Government we do not have it, that some of us on the committee feel 
this relates to two separate matters. When we in our discussions and 
in our emphasis relate the two matters, we are not directing it against 
the personnel of the postal service or the personnel of the Federal 
Government; we are relating it, those who feel that concern, with 
respect to some of our own colleagues who, some of us feel, frankly, 
find it easy not only in this area but in many others to increase sub- 
stantially the expenditures of Government, and then maybe get around 
to doing something about paying the bill. 

It is precisely because of the point that the gentleman has so ably 
made, precisely because we do not have that built-in policeman, that 
we fee] that that is a definite part of our responsibility. It is not 
directed against the employees, it is directed against a kind of irre- 
sponsibility of which we have seen an awful lot in the last 25 or 30 
years, 

The Cuamnan. Is there anything further, gentlemen / 

Do you think that any legislation that is reported out by the com- 
inittee with reference to salary increases should also include a section 
providing for increases in postage rates sufficient to take care of the 
cost of that legislation’ ‘The last postal salary and rate bill, passed 
by Congress on May 27, 1958, especially provided that : 

Postal rates and fees shall be adjusted from time to time as may be required 
to produce the amount of revenue approximately equal to the total cost of oper- 
ating the postal establishment less the amount deemed to be attributable to the 
performance of public services under section 104(b) of this title. 

What is your opinion about that ? 

Mr. Norru. That is our position, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cnatrman. They should be together / 

Mr. Norri. Well, we will not say they should be in the same legis- 
lative package together. But we hope that this committee will see fit 
to increase rates to cover any pay raise, 

The Cuatmrman. In the last Congress, there was legislation provid- 
ing for both salary and rate increases. 

Mr. Norru. That is true. 

Mr. Puskar. We would have no objection to their being together, 
Mr. Chairman; but we do not feel that the personnel, employees, and 
postmasters, should be penalized if Congress does not see fit to in- 
crease postage rates. We do recommend that postage rates be in- 
creased, of course. 

The Cuatrman. You would just add the salary raise to the tre- 
mendous national debt of ours, and let it go? 

Mr. Puskar. We feel the bill would be more acceptable if postage 
rates were increased, 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
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The next witness is Mr. Joseph Thomas, president of the United 
National Association of Post Office Craftsmen. 
Mr. Thomas. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH THOMAS, PRESIDENT, UNITED NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF POST OFFICE CRAFTSMEN 


Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name 
is Joseph F. Thomas. I am president of the United National As- 
sociation of Post Office Craftsmen, an organization of just under 40,000 
members, with offices in the Colorado Building, Washington, D.C. I 
appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you with regard to 
the salaries of postal employees. 

First of all, I would like to thank the chairman of this committee, 
Mr. Murray, for introducing H.R. 10768, which will make permanent 
the 214-percent temporary salary now being received by postal em- 
ployees. This is “must” legislation for postal employees, and your 
prompt consideration of this bill will be appreciated by all. 

The last pay increase granted to postal employees took place over 
2 years ago, on January 1, 1958. The increase which we received at 
that time, though most welcome, was not sufficient to bring postal 
employees in line with salaries of those workers employed in outside 
industry. Since that 1958 date, the cost of living has increased to such 
an extent that postal employees are no longer able to operate without 
being continually in debt. 

The Labor Department has issued figures which indicate that the 
cost of living has increased only 21% percent in the last 2 years. Frank- 
ly, though I am not an economist, I do doubt the validity of those 
figures and suggest that the members of this committee scrutinize 
them very closely. I have spoken to numerous friends and a number 
of the Members of Congress concerning the figure released by the 
Department of Labor, and I have not found a single person who 
agrees with it, based on his experience as the head of a household. 

As an example, right here in the District of Columbia, the cost of 
public transportation has risen from 20 cents per ride to 25 cents per 
ride, or a total of 50 cents extra each week. Hair cuts have increased 
from $1.50 to $1.75. Hospitalization costs, here and elsewhere, have 
risen over 30 percent in the past 2-year period, and the average person 
now pays $3 to $4 more per month for that service than he paid 2 years 
ago. 

Added together, the increase on these three services alone totals 
nearly 214 percent per month of the average postal worker’s salary. 
Those of you who have children attending high school or college 
realize that the costs of education are rising steadily, and, according 
to recognized educational authorities, education will cost even more in 
the near future. Real estate taxes have risen steadily during the 
past 2 years, and the end is not in sight. 

The hundreds of increases which we are all experiencing and suffer- 
ing through make many of us wonder if the Department of Labor’s 
figures have not been greatly underestimated. 

Post Office Department officials, testifying a number of years ago 
on postal salaries, made a comparison of postal salaries and those paid 
to police and firemen. Inasmuch as over 80 percent of all postal em- 
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ployees reside in or near large metropolitan areas, I would like to 
call to your attention the following: 

Rank-and-file postal employees residing in Philadelphia, New 
York, and Washington, D.C., and throughout the rest of the country, 
can earn no higher than $5,175 per year, and that only after 25 years’ 
service. Continually during that period of time, clerical employees 
must learn difficult schemes on their own time and at their own ex- 
pense. These employees, therefore, work many hours at home for 
which they are not paid. 

Policemen and firemen, however, have no such duties, requiring 
mental concentration, but are, nevertheless, paid higher salaries than 
postal personnel. For instance, in Philadelphia, Pa., police and fire- 
men receive a top pay of $5,226 per annum after a period of 5 years’ 
service. In Washington, D.C., they receive a top figure of $6,840 
per year, and in New York City police and firemen are paid $6,181 
per annum, after only 3 years’ service. 

The department of sanitation in New York City pays streetcleaners 
and garbage collectors a top salary of $5,350 per year, a figure higher 
than that paid long-time postal employees. These salaries surely 
stress the fact that the average natal employee is underpaid and in 
need of financial help. 

Postal employees are not alone in requesting pay increases. They 
are just a bit behind other workers. The Labor Department reports 
that 95 percent of the employees covered by collective bargaining 
agreements have received increases of some sort since the last postal 
raise. Factory workers have received a 12-percent increase since Janu- 
ary 1958, laborers have received increases up to 18 percent, and over- 
the-road truckdrivers are receiving 13 percent more than they did 
2 years ago. 

In addition, the steelworkers of this country have received increases 
totaling 26 percent in the past 2 years, while postal employees have 
received nothing. 

All of these increases have pushed the cost of the necessities of life 
toan all-time high and have put the postal worker in a very tight spot. 
It will interest you to know that a poll of our membership during the 
past summer indicates that the average postal family of Saies receives 
take-home pay of $75.12 per week, and that family spends $29.52 per 
week for food. 

The Department of Agriculture states that the average American 
family of four requires no less than $32.30 per week for food consumed 
at home. Postal employees enjoy eating just as much as anyone else, 
and their low weekly food budget indicates that money for additional 
food is not available. 

That the postal employee is entitled to more salary will not be 
denied by too many people. The question is, how much? It is my 
opinion that with the continual dropping behind of postal employees 
in the salary race and the long wait between raises, an increase in sal- 
aries of 15 percent seems reasonable. It is not enough that we simply 
feed and clothe our families and barely make ends meet. The chil- 
dren of postal employees are entitled to full and complete education 
just as are the children of other workers. The wives of postal em- 
ployees are entitled to stay home to raise those children and at the 
same time to enjoy a few of life’s luxuries. We believe that the duties 
we are performing entitle us to more than the bare necessities of life. 
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In conclusion, then, I implore you gentlemen to give this matter 
your earnest study and consideration. Most of you are yourselves 
family men and know the problems of raising a family today. The 
final decision is, of course, yours, and I hope that as in the past it 
will be a wise and just decision. 

I thank you again for the privilege of presenting my views on 
the question of post office salaries. 

The Cuairsinx. Mr. Thomas, how much would the proposed 15- 
percent increase cost the Government ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, we ran it down roughly on a machine 
and it is my estimate that it would run in the neighborhood of $375 
million, possibly between that figure and $400 million. 

The Cuamman. How do you think the money should be raised to 
take care of this increase in salaries ¢ 

Mr. Tuomas. I believe it should be provided by the National Gov- 
ernment, just the same as any other benefit. 

The Cuairman. You mean just added to our tremendous national 
debt 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, I would think so, unless of course the Members 
of Congress saw fit to raise rates—over which we have no control. 

The CuHarrman. How do you think the money should be provided to 
pay for these increases / 

Mr. Tuomas. I think it should be provided by the Government, just 
the same as foreign aid or any public works program or any other 
program. I know that this same argument has been raised in respect 
to every salary increase in the past, and it seems as though the money 
has come from somewhere. 

The CHatrman. Yes, and our national debt has increased tremen- 
dously also, has it not / 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuarman. Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. Do you feel, then, that if there has got to be a deficit 
somewhere, it had better be in the Government’s finance than in the 
finance of the postal workers ? 

Mr. Tuomas. I certainly would, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Morrison. 

Mr. Morrison. I would like to commend the gentleman on his pres- 
entation here. I have known him for many years, and he has always 
been an outstanding official in his organization and has certainly made 
a fine contribution to these hearings. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you, sir. 

The Crarrman. If there are no other questions, thank you. 

Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Mr. Chairman. 

I read with interest the article in yesterday’s Star regarding the 
mortgage market in regard to new homes, speaking of the high inter- 
est rates. How does that affect the postal employees in the low salary 
income brackets, being able to buy a home under the FHA standards? 

Mr. Tromas. I read the same article, Congressman, or at least I as- 
suine it is the same one, and I believe there is another feature that was 
not in that article. That is this point system that most of us have to 
pay if we go to purchase a home. In other words, in addition to the 
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regular fee charged by the FHA, or whichever lending agency you 
deal through, most postal employees, especially young ones today, and 
other workers, of course, have to pay that hidden charge; and if a man 
is desirous of becoming a homeowner, I believe it gre: atly affects him. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. And the matters of postage : and raising ‘salaries, I am 
assuming from your statement, are two separate issues and should be 
considered ac cordingly. 

Mr. Tuomas. I would just like to point out that if I am not mis- 
taken, the last. raise of postage rates was 25 years from the time of the 
one prior to that. C ertainly if postal employees had waited 25 years 
for an increase in salary, there would not have been many of them still 
working in the post office. For that reason, I certainly do not think 
that we should be required to wait until the Congress sees fit to raise 
rates. 

Mr. Lestnskt. I believe the figure is more than that on second-class 
mail, because the second-class rates were raised in 1932 and then 
dropped i in 1933, and were not increased again until back in 1952, if 
[ recall correctly. So it has been more than 20-odd years, on second- 
class mail. The rates in second class have not kept up, and this is 
something that the committee ought to go into very thoroughly. 

Thank you, Mr. Thomas. 

The Cuamman. As I see it, Congress is bound by this law—a part 
of the last pay and postage rate increase act—which provided that: 

Postal rates and fees shall be adjusted from time to time as may be required 
to produce the amount of revenue approximately equal to the total cost of 
operating the postal establishment less the amount deemed to be attributable to 
the performance of public services under section 104(b) of this title. 

That is the law. That is our duty, to comply with this, as I see it. 

Mr. Lesinsxi. Mr, Chairman, at this point, the gentleman is quite 
correct in his statement, and I believe the Congress has been lax in 
past years in increasing rates according to what the proportion of 
service and so forth has been. In the Postmaster General's presen- 
tation to the other committee on the question of funds, he has not 
spelled this out in his request, but simply requested an overall amount 
that the Post Office Department needs. It has not followed the intent 
of Congress, and that committee, I believe, has usurped our pre- 
rogative here in allocation of funds to the Post Office Department. I 
think the chairman and all of us ought to be aware of that, and in the 
future we should inform the committee of the intent of Congress; 
namely, to act. accordingly. 

The CHamman. Are there any other questions / 

If not, thank you very much, Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank vou. 

The CuatrmMan. The next witness is Mr. Everett Gibson, legislative 
representative of the National Federation of Post Office Motor Vehi- 
cle Employees. 


STATEMENT OF EVERETT G. GIBSON, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF POST OFFICE MOTOR VEHICLE 
EMPLOYEES, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Gisson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Everett G. Gibson, and I am the legislative director and secre- 
tary of the National Federation of Post Office Motor Vehicle Em- 
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ployees, AFL-CIO. Our headquarters are located at 412 Fifth 
Street, NW., Washington, D.C. Our membership is composed of em- 
ployees within the motor vehicle service of the Post Office Department. 

I want to express our sincere appreciation to you, Mr. Chairman and 
the members of this committee, in scheduling hearings to consider 
salary increases for postal and Federal employees. The number of 
bills introduced by the members of this committee and other Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives is a sure indication that there 
is a keen interest. in the welfare of the postal and Federal employees. 
We are indeed grateful. 

The motor vehicle service is one of the minority groups within the 
post office, with approximately 9,493 employees, who are employed in 
22 job categories. The largest number of these employees are in 
levels 3, 4, and 5 and are listed as follows: 1,117 garagemen in level 
3; 452 clerks in levels 3 and 4; 4,584 vehicle operators in level 4; 505 
tractor operators in level 5; 1,633 automotive mechanics in level 5; 
and 184 body-fender mechanics in level 6. 

Mr. Lestnski. Mr. Chairman, at this point may I ask Mr. Gibson, 
what do the 1,117 garagemen in level 3 do!’ What is their job? 

Mr. Gipson. They lubricate, they move trucks around within the 
garage, and take them to our maintenance, and also gas and oil the 
vehicles, as they come in for service. 

You must remember that these garagemen also service all the ve- 
hicles of the Post Office Establishment, which I think total roughly 
around 30,000 to 35,000 within the United States. 

Mr. Lestnski. Would they be the equivalent of a grease monkey ? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes. We are getting out of that category, however, 
with the new type of lubricating machines we have today, because of 
the pressure used on these lubricators, which takes a little more in- 
telligence than the average of what we used years ago. 

Mr. Lestnskr. The reason for my question is the fact that you feel 
they are in too low a level for the job they perform. Is that right? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir; comparatively, and I will show figures later 
in that same category. 

Mr. Lesinsxt. Thank you, Mr. Gibson. 

Mr. Ginson. We have recently received a copy of the utility wage 

ate comparison issued by the Utility Workers Union of America, 

AFL-CIO, which was made by their research and education depart- 
ment as of October 1959. Because of the fact that they employ many 
people whose work is comparable to those in the motor vehicle service, 
we would like to insert into the record at this point, the salaries paid 
in the utility field during the month of October 1959. These figures 
were taken from various companies within the United States. 
[| Reading :] 

The average gross earnings and the average weekly hours worked by non- 
supervisory production employees in the utility industry was as follows for the 
month of October 1959. 


You will notice that below there are listed the gas and electric 
employees, in which the weekly earnings are $108.36, or an hourly rate 
of $2.63, for an average hourly workweek of 41.2. 

For electric only, a weekly wage of $107.30, or an hourly rate of 
$2.63, for average hours worked, 40.8. 


Gas only. $103.42, or an hourly rate of $2.48, for 41.7 hours worked. 
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For the electric and gas combined companies, the weekly average 
is $113.58, or an hourly rate of $2.75, for an average of 41.3 hours 
worked. 

Below we have listed the post office motor vehicle employees and 
the utility industry hourly range of wage rates. These employees are 
comparable to the same employee in the motor vehicle service. 

A garageman on an hourly rate starts at $1.82, and after 7 years 
receives $2.21. A garage attendant in the utility industry—and this 
is an hourly range of wage rates—receives from $2.02 to $2.485. 

Vehicle operators of the motor vehicle service receive $2 entrance 
salary per hour, to $2.42. A truck chauffeur in the utility imdustry 
gets $2.20 to $2.785. 

An automotive mechanic in the motor vehicle service receives $2.12 
to $2.54 per hour, and an automotive mechanic in the utility industry 
starts at $2.69 to as high as $3.29 per hour. 

A body-fender mechanic starts at $2.29 to $2.75 in the motor vehicle 
service, and a comparable employee as a welder in the utility industry 
gets $2.68 to $3.33 per hour. 

The personnel of the motor vehicle service must have prior quali- 
fications for the positions for which they apply and must have served 
their apprenticeship. The index above indicates both the entrance 
and the top salary of work in private industry. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. At this point, Mr. Chairman. 

Would the gentleman care to inform the committee as to what the 
pattern is in private industry in increasing the salaries of the people 
he talks about ? 

Mr. Gipson. As I have listed then, these are all starting salaries, 
in 20 of the largest cities, of the utility companies, and they range 
from the figures I quoted, to the top price in whatever city you may 
compare it to. 

Mr. Lestnskt. My question is with reference to the time limit dur- 
ing which they get this top rate. 

Mr. Gipson. There is no time limit in the utility or private indus- 
try; you are immediately started at the rate that is prevailing that 
is paid at that point. 

Mr. Lestnsxkt. In other words, are they similar to what they have 
in the Post Office Department? They have to wait 7 years before 
they get to the top rate? 

Mr. Gipson. No, sir. 

Mr. Lestnskr. That is the point I am trying to make. How soon 
‘ould they get the first increase ? 

Mr. Ginson. Immediately they start to work. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. No, starting with the wage $2.68, or whatever you 
have mentioned here. 

Mr. Gipson. I took the lowest amount. 

Mr. Lesrnskr. That is correct. 

Mr. Grinson. And I picked the highest amount paid in any one city. 
So that is not comparable to the column on the left, which has the 
7-year period. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. But the question is not clarified yet. The point I am 
referring to is, how long does it take a garage attendant, or a welder, 
for instance. He starts at $2.68 per hour, then receives $3.33. How 
soon is he apt to have to wait to get the $3.33 ? 
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Mr. Gipson. That is not so, Congressman. The salary rate could 
range from $2.68 to $3.33, depending upon the city, or the prevailing 
wage of that city. This was taken from 20 of the largest cities, and 
I picked the lowest rates, comparable with the highest. 

Mr. Lesinskt. I am sorry; I misunderstood you. 

But disregarding that, how long do these people have to wait for 
their first increase, and how much is it / 

Mr. Ginson. They start at the figures quoted, immediately as they 
start employment, wherever they may be, and there is no waiting 
period. 

Mr. Lesinski. The question I am asking is, in industry normally, 
a person starting out at the bottom rate after a few months gets an 
increase. In the Post Office Department you wait a year, and then 
some. My question is directed to how soon after employment at the 
bottom rate of $2.68 or $3.33, whichever it might be, does the indi- 
vidual get an increase in his salary. 

Mr. Ginson. I could not answer that, sir. They pay the prevailing 
wage, whatever it may be, and if there are any advancements I have 
no knowledge of that. 

Mr. Lesinsk1. But there is a starting wage. 

Mr. Ginson. That is the starting rate. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. And then after a while there is a so-called going rate. 

Mr. Gisson. Depending on whether there is an entrance of another 
contract, when I imagine the rates change. 

Mr. Lesrnsxi. Thank you. 

Mr. Gipson. This creates a serious problem in the recruitment of 
new employees and for that reason we support H.R. 9883 and related 
bills. H.R. 9883 is the only bill before this committee that adequately 
provides for employees in PFS level 3 and below. Other bills, no 
matter how well intentioned, provide increases for these groups that 
are entirely inadequate. 

Mr. Rees. By what percentage would that increase the wages of 
your group ? 

Mr. Girson. In the bill mentioned, it limits a level and brings the 
lower category into a better position as the prevailing wage, com- 
parable to any percentage rate. 

Mr. Rees. Can you answer the question as to how much it would 
increase the salaries of the people you represent, on a percentage 
basis ? 

Mr. Gipson. On percentage ? 

Mr. Rees. Yes. 

Mr. Gisson. As to the bill that we advocate, I think it was listed 
at $500,000, 

The Cuairman. How much? 

Mr. Gipson. $500,000. 

The Cramman. That is just for your employees, not the total cost? 

Mr. Ginson. Well, total cost was given here, but I cannot remember 
just exactly the figure. 

The Cuamman. What percentage of increase would those who are 
now in level 3 receive under your proposal 

Mr. Gisson. They would get a percentage plus elimination of one 
level, and that limits one step. 

The Cuatrman. How much would that amount to in the way of 
increase 
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Mr. Ginson. About 23 percent, I would say. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any other questions of the witness / 

If not, have you finished your statement ? 

Mr. Gipson. I would like to bring to the attention of the committee 
the fact that the salaries paid our supervisors in the motor vehicle 
service are not comparable to those paid in outside industry or even 
within the postal field service. These supervisors must meet expe- 
rience requirements far greater than those for other supervisors. 
They have greater responsibilities, which pay far less than other 
supervisory positions. 

Prior to the enactment of Public Law 68, a dispatcher in the motor 
vehicle service was paid less than a vehicle operations analyst. ‘To- 
day both positions are in PFS level 7. The correspondence IL have 
received during the past weeks indicates that consideration is now 
being given to downgrading the position of dispatcher to a PFS 
level 4, and in several cases this has already been done. We have 
never had any serious problem with positions that were written 
into law, but. the positions that can be reevaluated find themselves at 
the mercy of those who administer the law. 

There appeared in the Evening Star on Thursday, March 17, in a 
column by Joseph Young, who writes the Federal Spotlight, a very 
interesting observation, that reads as follows—— 

Mr. Rers. You are quoting a distinguished newspaperman. 

Mr. Gibson. I am, sir. 

The Cuatrman. He is present here today to enjoy this accolade. 

Mr. Gisson. I hope he gains by the publicity. 

“Pay discrepancy.” The other day Budget Director Maurice Stans sent a 
report to the House Civil Service Committee opposing any Federal pay raise 
this year, declaring that there is “no justification” for a Government increase. 

Yet in testimony last week before a House appropriations subcommittee, Mr. 
Stans told the group that the Budget Bureau had serious difficulty in recruiting 
top personnel “because of the pay structure.” 

I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of this com- 
mittee, for allowing me to appear before you this morning, express- 
ing the views of our organization on this important legislation. We 
sincerely hope that H.R. 9883 will be reported at an early date and 
that it will [ enacted into law during this session of Congress. 

Thank you. 

The Cuatmrman. Are there any questions of Mr. Gibson / 

If not, thank you very much, Mr. Gibson. 

The next witness is Mr. Harold MeAvoy, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Post Office and Postal Transportation Service 
Mail Handlers, Watchmen, Messengers, Group Leaders, Mail Equip- 
ment Handlers, and Machine Operators, 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD McAVOY, NATIONAL PRESIDENT, NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF POST OFFICE AND POSTAL TRANSPOR- 
TATION SERVICE MAIL HANDLERS, WATCHMEN, MESSENGERS, 
GROUP LEADERS, MAIL EQUIPMENT HANDLERS, AND MACHINE 
OPERATORS 


Mr. McAvoy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Harold 
McAvoy, and I am national president of the above-named organiza- 
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tions. We are part of the American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations and the Government Employes’ 
Council. Our national office is located at 900 F Street NW., room 
916, Washington, D.C. 

At this time, I would like to say thank you for the privilege of 
appearing before you. It is my understanding that there are over 
65 pay bills before this committee for your consideration. I would 
like to say. thank you to you, Mr. C hairman, the various members of 
this committee, plus the Members of Congress for introducing said 

salary bills. 

All the pay bills involved call for some kind of a salary increase, 
covering the temporary part of our last salary increase, a cost-of- 
living increase, and the job our people do in the postal service and 
the wages we receive compared to outside industry. Representative 
James Morrison introduced H.R. 9883, which just about covers the 
hopes and prayers of every postal employee in the service. H.R. 9883 
is fully endorsed by our organization. 

H.R. 9883 is a percentage pay bill. I cannot stress too strongly 
that the word “percentage” makes our people shudder. 

The Cuarrman. What do you mean by that, Mr. McAvoy? 

Mr. McAvoy. Let me finish this, Mr. Chairman, and I will be glad 
to answer. 

The reason is that we are the lowest paid postal employees in the 
service, but in this case, the Government Employes’ Council and the 
American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions fully endorsed that our pay level, which is level 3, be increased 
so our people would receive just about the same pay increase as the 
letter carriers, clerks, special delivery messengers, and the motor 
vehic employ ees. 

Mr. Rees. How much would that percentage be ? 

Mr. McAvoy. I believe H.R. 9883 is basically approximately 12 
percent. 

Mr. Rees. I mean as relates to this level 3. 

Mr. McAvoy. I didn’t understand you. 

Mr. Rees. Level 3 is more than 20 percent, is it not? 

Mr. McAvoy. Level 3 I believe they upped about $25. 

The Crarman. What would be the total increase for employees 
who are now in level 3, under your proposal ? 

Mr. McAvoy. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, I forgot to bring that 
figure in. The fact remains that it was so low that if we were bre ought 
in on a percentage basis in line with the rest of the bill, we would 
be so far behind we could not even pay cur rent, plus feed our chil- 
dren, and provide the other necessary things of life that our people 
have to meet, day in and day out. 

As you realize, we start at $3,670, and we are only in the large 
cities; we are not in small places, suburban towns or small towns. We 
are only in first-class offices. And $5,670, if any of you people come 
from a large city as I do, from New York, where rents are so high, 
you know it is really pitiful. Our people are completely frustrated 
with $3,670 as a regular mail handler, and after 7 long years they go 
to only $4,450. 

The Cratrman. T am trying to find out how much the increase 
would be for these employees in level 3, under your proposal. 
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Mr. McAvoy. Under our proposal, I would say $30 per level; and 
there are seven levels. That is $2,100. I don't know; this is so 
small. I don’t think it would be 3 percent over, it is so small. 

I get a tremendous kick out of the various witnesses who come be- 
fore you and talk about their youngsters, God bless them, going to 
college, and sneaky deductions pertaining to buying a car. Well, that 
is wonderful; it is gratifying to know that other people in the postal 
service can do these things. Our people cannot. We just do not 
think along those lines. 

The Cuarmman. All right, you may proceed. 

Mr. McAvoy. In the first part of this session of Congress, your 
distinguished chairman, Tom Murray, set up hearings on H.R. 7538 
and H.R. 3024. Said bills were introduced by the lovely lady from 
Philadelphia, Mrs. Granahan, and the distinguished gentleman from 
Detroit, Mr. Lesinski. H.R. 7538 and H.R. 3024 are now before your 
committee for consideration. These bills, if enacted into law, would 
elevate our 18,000 people one pay level; in other words, from 3 to 4. 
We ask you, Mr. Chateuunas and members of this committee, to give 
speedy and favorable consideration to both of these bills, for this 
reason. 

In comparing the work our people do in the postal service with 
what is done in outside industry, we find that we are behind at least 
$1 to $1.25 per hour. At this time, the only comparison I can make, 
even close to our work, is with the longshoremen, the teamsters, and 
the department of sanitation employees in New York City. The 
longshoremen and the teamsters are over the $3 per hour scale, and 
the department of sanitation employees are about $1,000 per year 
ahead of our people. 

It is our opinion that our duties go far beyond the duties of said 
employees. i President George Meany has stated, “It has been said 
that postal jobs are without duplication or similarity anywhere else.” 
I repeat again, we are the only postal employee in pay level 3. Every 
other postal employee is in pay level 4 or above, and our people are 
only assigned to first- and second-class offices; in other words, the 
larger cities throughout the country. 

Our people, upon being made a regular mail handler, start at $38,670, 
and after 7 long years reach their maximum of $4,450, At the risk 
of being accused of repeating, our people are only assigned to our 
larger cities. To just about make ends meet, the people I represent, 
must get a second job or have their wives work. It really is a prob- 
lem. I bring that out, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
to give the comparison that only in large cities are our people placed, 
and with $3,670 to $4,450, how frustrated our people are, trying to eke 
out a living. 

The Cuarmman. How many of them resigned / 

Mr. McAvoy. I was very much surprised, Mr. Chairman. You 
were away at the time; I understand you were sick, and I am very 
happy to see you back on your feet again. I came in here on Con- 
gressman Lesinski and Mrs. Granahan’s bill—and again, I appreciate 
that you set up the hearing—and I was talking for 18,000 regular 
mail handlers. Lo and behold, when I finished, the Department 
came on then, and I almost fell over when they brought out their 
opposition pertaining to the cost. I listened very closely, and IT heard 
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the Department say that the costs would jump, and then T lost track 
of him. He said, “It’s not 18,000 to me; there are 311,000 temporary 
em loyees that would definitely be involved in this particular pay 
bill.” 

So the point is, just listening to the particular part of the testimony, 
our people do not have mail- handler tests any more, and these tempo- 
raries, totaling 311,000, must have another job and come in to fill in 
the luxuries that they definitely nad and work as temporaries. 

That is how bad the conditions are pertaining to our people 
throughout the country. 


The Cramman. What is the rate of turnover of employees in level 

Mr. McAvoy. As I say, Mr. Chairman, when Mr. Corbett, the 
distinguished gentleman from Pittsburgh, asked me that question, I 
turned around to the Department, and they were not in a position to 
tell me. I do not know the answer to that. All I know is that there 
were 20,000 mail handlers in 1945, and it is just about the same amount 
today. 

The CuarrmMan. All right, continue. 

Mr. McAvoy. For your information, I would like to give you a 
job description of the duties our people perform in the postal service. 

Duties of mail handlers, level 3, position 8, Public Law 68: 

Basic function: Loads, unloads, and moves bulk mail, and performs 
other duties incidental to the movement and processing of mail. 

Duties and responsibilities : 

() Unloads mail received by trucks. Separates all mail received 
by trucks and conveyors for subsequent dispatch to other conveying 
units: and separates and delivers working mails for delivery to dis- 
tribution areas. 

(b) Places empty sacks or pouches on racks, labels them where 
labels are prearranged or racks are plainly marked, dumps mail from 
sacks, cuts ties, faces letter mail, carries mail to distributors for proc- 
essing, places processed mail into sacks, removes filled sacks and 
pouches from racks, closes and locks same. Picks up sacks, pouches, 
and outside pieces, separates outgoing bulk mails for dispatch and 
loads mail onto trucks. 

(ce) Handles and sacks empty equipment, inspects empty equipment 
for mail content, restrings sacks. 

(7) Cancels stamps on parcel post, operates canceling machines, 
carries mail from canceling machine to distribution cases. 

(e) Assists in supply and slip rooms and operates addressograph, 
mimeograph, and similar machines. 

(7) In addition, may perform any of the following duties: 

(1) Acts as armed guard for valuable registry shipments and as 
watchman and guard around post office building. 

(ii) Makes occasional simple distribution of parcel post mail re- 
quiring no scheme knowledge. 

(iii) Operates electric forklift trucks. 

(iv) Rewraps soiled or broken parcels. 

(v) Performs other miscellaneous duties, such as stamping tickets, 
weighing incoming sacks, cleaning and sweeping in_ workrooms, 
offices, and trucks where such work is not performed by regular 
cleaners. 
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Organization relationships: Reports to a foreman or other desig- 
nated supervisor. 

In other words, our people separate the mail, and where the post 
office scheme is needed, we place the mail before the clerk. When the 
mail is separated by the clerk, through his scheme, we again take over 
and place the mail right through and into the truck of the motor 
vehicle driver. 

Some time ago, 25 years, I am informed, a classification bill was 
enacted into law. This law gave everyone $300 or more in the postal 
service. Our people only received $150. How this came about I do 
not know, but our people over the years have been striving to catch up 
tothe rest of the postal employees. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, after 
hearings are concluded, we sincerely hope that employees possessing 
our status in the postal service will receive just and fair treatment. 
We urge you in your deliberations on this pay question to give every 
consideration to H.R. 9883, and to give speedy and favorable consid- 
eration to same. The need for a pay increase is great, and it would 
lift the morale of our people, which is very low at this time. 

Thank you for the privilege of appearing before you in behalf of 
the postal pay increase. 

The Cramman. Are there any questions of Mr. McAvoy ? 

Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. CunninGuam. Mr. Chairman, I just want to comment br iefly. 

Mr. McAvoy has touched on a problem here that is very serious, in 
my opinion. He has discussed it with me personally. ‘That is the 
need for close attention to his group which are in level 38. I think it 
is really an unjust condition. I think it could be corrected without 
too much difficulty. 

I do not know whether the answer is to put them in level 4 or level 
3, or make another adjustment. But if legislation has been heard on 
that bill, I think the committee certainly will want to give it full con- 
sideration, because I for one recognize the inequity between your 
group and the others. 

Mr. McAvoy. Thank you, Mr. Cunningham. You have just re- 
ceived the undying gratitude of every mail handler in the country. 

The Cuarrman. You do not think that the employees whom you 
represent should be placed in the same level as postal clerks and car- 
riers, do you? 

Mr. McAvoy. Well, it is a good question, Mr, Chairman. We fully 
realize that automation is here and is here to stay, and today with the 
postal scheme it is sort of limited. From now on I believe that if our 
people have the qualifications—and they surely do, in my opinion— 
they should be allowed more pay for the work of tomorrow. 

You have the motor vehicle people and, God bless them, the letter 

arriers, clerks, and special delivery messengers, all in level 4 and up. 
Our people are still in level 3, and I tried to make a comparison of the 
work we do in the service without outside industry, we are so far 
behind, and I feel and I hope you will agree with me that our people 
belong up there. In a sense it is a team “that moves the mail, and we 
are not on the team, 

The Cuatrman. Do you think your people belong in the same cate- 
gory as clerks and carriers? 
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Mr. McAvoy. I am not saying clerks and carriers, but the special 
delivery and the motor vehicle workers. 

Mr. Rees. What would their level be, then ? 

Mr. McAvoy. Level 4. 

Mr. Rees. Then, what you are saying is that you want level 3 em- 
ployees to move to level 4? 

Mr. McAvoy. That is right; one pay level. Everyone is up there 
except our people. 

Mr. Rers. How many people does it involve? 

Mr. McAvoy. 18,000. 

The Cruairman. Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lesrnski. Mr. McAvoy, as per our prior conversation, I wish 
you would inform the committee as to the difference, which you men- 
tioned briefly in your statement, of certain mail handlers that have 
jobs not identical to but similar to clerks sorting mail, and so forth, 
that they have to have a basic scheme, not the complete scheme as we 
know the scheme today, but they have to have knowledge of the dis- 
tribution of mail, and therefore, although it is not as broad as with the 
clerks, they are similar thereto. 

Does that not in itself point out the fact that there should be an in- 
crease in their salaries ? 

Mr. McAvoy. That is quite true. And with your permission, Con- 
gressman Lesinski, I would like to use myself as an illustration. 

When I reported for duty back there in New York, I definitely 
was on the breakup, and the Post Office Department in back of me 
realized what it was. I took care of New York and Pennsylvania, 
just the outside, the parcel post. When the clerk was off, I just took 
over. And at Christmastime I would look around, and there were 
500 men there, and I just stood there and hollered out pertaining to 
where they were going. It is a common thing that after a certain 
period of time the mail handler just moves in when the clerk is off. 

I never felt I was entitled to any more pay. I felt the man was 
entitled to his day off, or he was sick, or it was around vacation time, 
and the service must continue, and we just moved in and took over. 

Mr. Lesrnskt. In other words, you were a so-called unglorified 
clerk, if I may put it that way. 

Mr. McAvoy. That is right. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Thank you, Mr. McAvoy. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any more questions? 

Thank you, Mr. McAvoy. 

Mr. McAvoy. Thank you for the privilege. 

The CuatrMan. This next witness is Mr. George L. Warfel, pres- 
ident of the National Association of Special Delivery Messengers. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE L. WARFEL, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF SPECIAL DELIVERY MESSENGERS 


Mr. Warrex. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: For 
the record, my name is George L. Warfel, president of the National 
Association of Special Delivery Messengers. Our association is 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, with charter granting jurisdiction over 
special delivery messengers in the U.S. postal service. 
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First, let me express our appreciation for these hearings, for this 
opportunity to appear before you, and our thanks to the members of 
this committee and the many other Congressmen who have intro- 
duced pay bills. Due tothe announced opposition of the Bureau of the 

sudget to pay raises this year, the usual friendly and considerate 
attitude being shown by the committee to the witnesses who have pre- 
ceded me is encouraging. 

[am here in support of H.R. 9883 by Mr. Morrison and 60-some 
identical bills, for it is my considered opinion that only by the enact- 
ment of some such legislation can the pay of special delivery mes- 
sengers, and other postal employees, be brought up close to the earnings 
of comparable jobs in outside industry. Some of the v very capable 
witnesses preceding me have submitted detailed comparative reports 
worked up by the Department of Labor, which show the lag in Gov- 
ernment employees’ pay as compared to a wide range of jobs. 

They have also submitted the budget for wage earners prepared by 
the Heller committee for the University of C alifornia. On the basis 
of both of these carefully made studies, the average pay of our group 
needs a boost of more than $1,500 per annum to br eak even economi- 

cally. Since these studies have already been made a part of the hear- 

ings, there is no point in overburdening the record by repeating them 
in detail. However, in view of these studies, and of other studies 
made of which the results, for reasons unknown, have not been made 
public, there appears to be no good reason to further delay action 
pending additional studies of the subject. 

The need of increased wages is brought home to special delivery 
messengers—which position is in level 4 of the postal field schedule— 
by the fact that the vast majority of them either must have jobs in 
addition to their post office work, or their wives must have jobs in order 
to properly maintain their families. To continually work the long 
hours required to handle two jobs is not good for the service, and 
creates a health hazard for the employee. A report was received last 
week of one of our members who has been ill several weeks as a result 
of having to hold a second steady job outside the post office for the 
last. few years in order to properly support his family. It is a rea- 
sonable conclusion that there are many, many instances of sick leave 
being required for the very same reason. 

We trust that through the evidence submitted at this hearing the 
committee will be enabled to make a favorable report, and that the 
result will be a liberal pay raise for postal and Federal employees 
during this session of Congress. 

Thank you. 

The Cuairman. I think the Congress has been very fair and just 
to the special delivery messengers since 1 became a member of this 
committee. Has it not, sir? 

Mr. Warre-. It has, sir. As a matter of fact, you were a member 
of the subcommittee that brought about the classification of our posi- 
tion in the postal service. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Warret. And this committee was able to save the position of 
special delivery messengers from being obliterated in the passage of 
Public Law 68. The special delivery messengers were very grateful 
to you and the members of this committee, sir, for those actions. 
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The Cuairman. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Rees. What is the average salary of your people? 

Mr. Warret. It is salary level No. 4. The present range is from 
$4,035 to $4,875 in step 7. 

Mr. Rees. And you would increase that by what percent? 

Mr. Warrev. It would be increased right at 23 percent. It varies 
slightly at different steps. 

Mr. Rees. Twenty-three percent ? 

Mr. Warrev. Under the Morrison bill, the elimination of one posi- 
tion and the stepup of the various positions to one level over what 
they are now, would result in an average inc rease of 23 percent. 

Mr. Rees. Under the Morrison bill the entrance salary would be 
how much ? 

Mr. Warrex. It would be $4,990. 

Mr. Rees. It would start at $4,990 ? 

Mr. Warret. That is right. 

Mr. Rees. Approximately $5,000; is that right ? 

Mr. Warret. The high salary, number 6, without longevity, would 
be $5,765. 

Mr. Rees. It would jump from $5,000 to $5,765, in round numbers; 
is that correct 

Mr. Warrev. That is right. 

Mr. Rees. How many are there in your organization ? 

Mr. Warret. There are about 5,000 special delivery messengers in 
the United States. 

Mr. Rees. Perhaps you should put it the other way. How many 
are employed in this service? I guess they all belong, though, do 
they not 

Mr. Warret. No, they do not all of them belong. It would be nice 
for any organization to have 100 percent membership in their field. 
None of them, as far as I know, have it, although some of them closely 
approach it. 

Mr. Rees. Being fair to the chairman, you have gone a long way 
in obtaining increased salaries in the last few years, have you not ? 

Mr. Warrev. Indeed, we are proud of the work of this committee 
in doing what they have to enact into law what we always maintained 
was a fact, that our work deserved equal pay to other positions in the 
postoffice. And it was finally through studies made under the direc- 
tion of the Postmaster General that they recommended that our job 
be increased to the same level of pay as clerks and city carriers; and 
this committee went along with that recommendation. 

Mr. Rees. I regret that we have only a half a dozen here listening 
to your testimony. It is very interesting. 

The CuatrMan. Are there any other questions ? 

If not, thank you very much. 

It is now about time for the House to convene. Is Mr. Charles R. 
Larson present ¢ 

Mr. Larson. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Can you come back Thursday, Mr. Larson? It is 
nearly 12 o’clock now. 
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Mr. Larson. Yes, I can. 
The Cuarrman. The hearings will be continued next Thursday at 


100’clock. The committee will stand adjourned. 
(Whereupon, at 11:55 a.m. Tuesday, March 22, 1960, the commit- 
tee adjourned, to reconvene at 10 a.m. Thursday, March 24, 1960.) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 24, 1960 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ON Post Orrice AND Crvit, SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 215, 
House Office Building, Hon. Tom Murray (chairman of the commit- 
tee) presiding. 

The Cuamman. The committee will come to order. 

The hearings will be resumed on various bills providing for postal 
and other Federal employees’ pay increases. 

The first witness this morning is Mr. Paul Nagle, who is president 
of the National Postal Transport Association. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL NAGLE, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL POSTAL 
TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION, ACCOMPANIED BY HAROLD A. MAN- 
KER, VICE PRESIDENT; WALLACE J. LEGGE, INDUSTRIAL 
SECRETARY; AND IRON GREY RIDDLE, PRESIDENT, 12TH 

DIVISION 


Mr. Nacir. Mr. Chairman, my name is Paul Nagle. I am presi- 
dent of the National Postal Transport Association, representing the 
25,000 Postal Transportation Service employees. IT am accompanied 
here this morning by our vice president, Mr. Harold Manker, on my 
left; our industrial secretary, Mr. Wallace Legge, on my right; and a 
gentleman whom I am sure you recognize, Mr. Iron Grey Riddle, of 
Nashville, Tenn., the president of our 12th division on my far left. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, I have know Mr. Riddle very well for many 
years. I have a very high regard for him. He is now in Memphis, 
I understand, with the T ransport Association, 

Mr. Naeue. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

On behalf, Mr. Chairman, of my colleagues and on behalf of the 
other 15 members of our board of directors who are present here in 
the hearing room this morning, I want to thank you particularly for 
allowing us to appear before you at this precise time today. 

I appear before you today in support of H.R. 9883, sponsored by 
Hon. James H. Morrison; H.R. 9950, sponsored by Hon. John R. 
Foley; H.R. 9954, sponsored by Hon. ’ James C. Oliver; H.R. 9974, 
sponsored by Hon. Joel T. Broyhill; H.R. 9980, sponsored by —- 
Kathryn E. Granahan; H.R. 101 32, sponsored by Hon. Randall S 
Harmon; H.R. 10206, sponsored by Hon. John Lesinski; H.R. 10865 5, 
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sponsored by Hon. Stanley A. Prokop; H.R. 11085, sponsored by 

on. Jacob H. Gilbert; and in support of the 60 other salary bills 
which have been introduced by Steuer: of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Allow me to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and also the Honorable 
Edward H. Rees, the Honorable James C. Davis, the Honorable 
Robert J. Corbett, and the Honorable H. R. Gross for having spon- 
sored bills which are designed to insure that there will be no lapse in 
postal pay increases enacted in 1958. Also we extend grateful thanks 
to the Honorable Glenn Cunningham for having sponsored legisla- 
tion providing a 10-percent postal pay increase. 


PROVISIONS OF H.R. 9883 


The basic salary increase provided by H.R. 9883 will be the main 
topic of this testimony. Let me declare immediately, however, the 
support of NPTA for two subsidiary features of H.R. 9883 and 
companion legislation. 

It is gratifying that H.R. 9883 affords protection against legisla- 
tive delays by including an effective date of January 1, 1960. This 
feature is particularly important because postal employees are losing 
ground on the economic highway and retroactivity accordingly 
becomes an essential safeguard. 

Another extremely important feature of H.R. 9883 is section 104, 
which provides longevity adjustments. Fifteen years have elapsed 
since the longevity concept was first included in — pay statutes. 
In all the intervening period there has been no change in the initial 
placement of the longevity steps at $100 each. 

When the longevity idea was first adopted it took the form of 
meritorious grades in recognition of “good and faithful service.” 
When Public Law 500 was enacted in 1950, the additional or “merito- 
rious” grades were converted to straight longevity grades to be 
awarded after 13, 18, and 25 years of service. Conversion brought 
with it some irregularities and inequities which continue to this day. 
The changed economic national structure plus the continuing incon- 
sistencies in the longevity law combine to justify approval of this 
feature of H.R. 9883. 

ECONOMIC CHANGES 


It is more than 2 years since the effective date of the last salary 
increase for postal workers. What is even more significant, these 
employees have received only two wage adjustments since 1952. 
During the 1950-59 period the average hourly pay for factory work- 
ers increased 76.5 cents per hour. During the same period the average 
hourly wage of postal workers rose only 58.8 cents per hour. In 
further contrast the hourly raise negotiated for members of the 
International Association of Machinists was 97.1 cents. 

Mr. Chairman, more than 60 percent of the postal employees in 
the United States are in the $4,000 to $4,999 bracket. These people 
cannot raise a family and educate their children on an income grossly 
inadequate in this age of economic enlightenment. 

Consider for example the changes in tax impact in recent years. 
Before World War IT, the average postal clerk had a top automatic 
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pay grade of $44.27 weekly and paid no income tax. Today the 
equivalent employee with two children receives a maximum of $93.75 
but pays $11.22 in national income tax. This is an $11.22 deficit in 
spendable dollars which are themselves worth only 47.3 percent of 
their 1939 value. The cost-of-living market basket does not include 
National, State, and local taxes which, because of basic salary de- 
ficiency, take a heavier bite from postal employees’ salaries than from 
those of the average U.S. citizen. 

One of the yardsticks frequently used to measure the material 
well-being of families in the United States is the annual report of the 
Heller Committee for Research in Social Economics of the University 
of California. 

It is generally recognized that the budgets reported by the Heller 
committee reflect only a modest standard of living. The latest report 
of the committee issued on March 3, 1960, reveals that the budget for 
the family of a salaried person consisting of a man, a woman, a boy 
of 13, and a girl of 8 requires an income of $9,476.48. Even in this 
budget which is slightly under $10,000, there is an amount of only 
$1,378.62 allowed for housing and just $65.03 for education. 

The budget for a wage earner with a family of 4 requires an annual 
income of $6,638.28. The wage earner budget is $1,000 greater than 
the maximum contemplated for clerks and carriers by H.R. 9883, 
The wage earner budget allows only $1,110.95 for housing and the in- 
credible figure of $8.34 for education. 

What kind of housing and what level of education can be provided 
for his children by a postal worker having an annual wage between 
$4,600 and $4,700 

EDUCATION COSTS 


The Nation is properly becoming increasingly conscious of the 
need to provide adequate educational facilities for our youth. We 
have pointed out that on an income $1,000 higher than the maximum 
contemplated for clerks and carriers by H.R. 9883 there is available 
only $8.34 for education. 

In an interview appearing in the magazine U.S. News & World 
Report for February 1, 1960, Mr. John F. Morse, head of the Federal 
school loan program, reported that the current cost of a college edu- 
cation in a State-supported institution is $1,200 annually if there are 
no tuition fees; $3,000 is the annual cost at expensive private institu- 
tions. College education is out of the question for the child of today’s 
average postal worker. 

Mr. Morse is vice president of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, an 
educational institution offering the highest type of learning in to- 
day’s much-needed technical skills. Mr. Morse reports that at Rensse- 
laer, even though a student were to receive an $800 loan annually, “the 
father would have to put wp at least $1,400 a year.” How would such 
an astronomical figure be available to a parent who has spent a 20- 
year career on the tail of the economic kite in the U.S. postal service ? 

Student loans fortunately are interest free during the period that the 
student is in full-time attendance at a college, and the interest rate 
during repayment is only 3 pereees per year. In other areas, however, 
the high cost of money is taking its toll from postal employee pockets. 

Other witnesses have testified that most postal employees do not 
even earn the required $5,384 to qualify for a Federal Housing Au- 
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thority loan. To make matters even less tolerable for this hard- 
pressed group, the cost of FHA loans has risen 114 percent since 1952, 
The 1952 rate was 414 percent, and in that year the total cost of to- 
day’s modest $12,800 FHA loan was $20,556. For 1960 the rate has 
risen to 534 percent, and the total cost becomes $23,760. The increased 
cost amounts to $3,204 or nearly 8 months’ total pay from the income 
of a person who does not earn enough to begin with to qualify for the 
loan. 
EXECUTIVE COSTS RISE 


Mr. Chairman, you have introduced into the record of these hear- 
ings a letter from Budget Director Maurice H. Stans in which it was 
reported that the executive branch of the U.S. Government finds “no 
basis for a general increase in Federal statutory salary rates.” 

On March 17, 1960, writing in the Washington Daily News, Mr. Ed 
Koterba commented that the budget of the Bureau of the Budget had 
risen from $220,000 in 1938 to $5,100,000 this year. If a member of 
the National Postal Transport Association in the railway post office 
service was receiving a top salary of $2,450 in 1938 and if his budget 
had increased by an amount similar to that needed to sustain the 
Bureau of the Budget, he would now require more than $55,000 
annually. 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. Jouansen. At that point, Mr. Nagle, I do not quite get the 
force of this last statement. 

Are you equating theoretically the increase in the operating budget 
of a department and the possible increase in salary ? 

Mr. Naere. I am attempting to do that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonansen. If you had a business which had 20 employees, and 
in 20 years it had 1,000 employees because of the expansion of the 
business and the operation, would that be an argument for a 50-times 
increase in the pay of the employees? 

Mr. Nacie. No, sir. But in my estimation the example you have 
given, Mr. Johansen, is ideally suited to the situation confronting the 
postal worker today. In the period covered by these years that are 
mentioned here, the changes in the economic life of the Nation have 
exactly the same impact on the employee as the change in govern- 
mental costs and governmental operation problems have had on the 
Government of the United States. 

Mr. Jomansen. But are you implying that there should be appli- 
cable some comparable ratio of increase? I recognize some validity 
to cost-of-living increases when they are demonstrated; I recognize 
validity to increased standards of living. But in equating increases 
in total operating budgets, whether of the Bureau of the Budget or 
the Post Office Department, with potential increases in pay, I see no 
conceivable validity. 

Mr. Nacrtx. What I am trying to demonstrate, Mr. Johansen, is 
that if the costs of operating the Bureau of the Budget have increased 
by 25 times in the period since 1938, then we believe that it is reason- 
able to expect that economic changes in the life of the Nation justify 
enactment of H.R. 9883, which would provide nothing like 25 times 
the salary we received in 1938. 
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Further, I mention this as a point of emphasizing that Mr. Stans 
said he is opposed to any increase whatsoever in the statutory pay rates 
of postal employees. 

Mr. JoHansen. Of course, you have a complete right to differ 
with Mr. Stans on that. I have done it in the past myself, and both 
of us survived. But it seems to me that the logic of this argument 
would be—and I am not singling out the Bureau of the Budget— 
that if Parkinson’s law operates in the bureaucracy, then the more 
there are employed in bureaucracy the greater the costs of the bu- 
reaucracy, and therefore that becomes by your logic an argument 
for a proportionate increase in pay. 

I know you are trying to dramatize something here, but in terms 
of cold arithmetic I do not think it figures. 

Mr. Nace. We think that Parkinson’s first law, Mr. Johansen, 
was that the workload expands to fill the time available to accomplish 
the load. The second law, I believe, is the one you referred to, about 
the ever-expanding bureaucracy. 

Certainly the problem of postal employees has been that the work- 
load of supporting their families on the income that they have 
has expanded to fill up every available moment of their time. 

I merely mention this thing to amplify again the fact that the 
Bureau of the Budget has had an annual cost rate which has multi- 
plied many times. We are saying that ours has risen to approxi- 
mately a little better than double what it was in 1938, 

Mr. JoHaNnseN. Just let the record show I do not think the ratios 
are applicable. 

Mr. Nacie. Thank you, sir. 

My next statement is similar. 

It is interesting also to apply the budget approach to the Post 
Office Department. In the postal appropriation for fiscal 1938 there 
was included an amount of $2,859,039 to cover administrative salaries. 
By fiscal 1960 the comparable costs had risen to $58,159,000. If in- 
dividual road service employee incomes had risen by a like amount, 
these employees would now be budgeting at the rate of $48,000 per 
year. 

OTHER SALARIES HAVE INCREASED 


During 1959, upward wage adjustments were received by 7 million 
workers in the United States. During 1960 half of all major col- 
lective-bargaining agreements expire. Certainly the agreements 
reached during 1960 will reflect the liberal settlement contained in 
the Steelworkers’ contract. 

Postal employees have received no increase since January 1, 1958. 
In the intervening period tens of millions of workers have received or 
will receive favorable wage adjustments. Unless Congress adjusts 
postal salaries this year, postal workers will slip deeper into the eco- 
nomic morass which drives them into accepting supplemental em- 
ployment, and their wives will be pressured into jobs that take them 
away from the home and children. 

Allow me, Mr. Chairman, to advance one very graphic piece of evi- 
dence of the way in which pay to laborers far exceeds the salaries 
received by the vast bulk of postal employees. The San Jose (Calif.) 
Mercury, on March 15, 1960, carried an advertisement for bids on 
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the construction of a Santa Clara hospital. The advertisement de- 
clared that— 


Workmen employed on said work must be paid in accordance with the prevail- 
ing scale of wages adopted by the Board of Supervisors of Santa Clara County. 

The advertisement lists all types of construction jobs. Remember- 
ing that clerks and carriers receive a top automatic salary of $2.34 per 
hour, it is highly interesting that the salary scale announced for 
laborers is a current rate of $3,115 per hour, advancing to $3.295 on 
May 1, 1960, and to $3.475 on May 1, 1961. 

The increases contemplated for postal clerks and carriers by H.R. 
9883 would need almost to be doubled if such postal employees were 
to be afforded salaries equivalent to those currently received b 
laborers on the Santa Clara project. The increases of H.R. 9883 would 
need to be higher still if the future increases scheduled at Santa Clara 
were to be met. 

POSTAL INCREASES IN BRITAIN 


The Postal Telegraph & Telephone International, which is the 
international organization representing postal and telecommunica- 
tions workers throughout the free soa. has recently published in- 
formation regarding the economic gains achieved by post office work- 
ers in Great Britain since the end of World War II. A London post- 
man’s pay has increased 153 percent since 1946, while the pay of 
members of the National Postal Transport Association has advanced 
only 80 percent in the same period. 

Postal wage increases in England have exceeded, by a consider- 
able extent, the rise in the cost of living, which is estimated to be 77 
percent. Compare with the United States the startling fact that 
postal wage adjustments in Great Britain have exceeded the 80 per- 
cent rise in the average wages in private employment. 

The tragic truth is that the comparative standard of living among 

ostal employees has deteriorated since the thirties. The United 
States now stands on the threshold of an economic era which will in- 
crease its gross national product by $300 billion in the next 15 years. 
In such a dynamic economy, traditional standards of Government 
employee wage adjustment must be reevaluated. The new atmos- 
phere of national growth demands an improved standard of living for 
families of postal employees. 


PRODUCTIVITY 


Postal workers are contributing to the essential economic growth 
of the Nation. This is evidenced by Post Office Department testi- 
mony before the subcommittee holding hearings on postal appropria- 
tions for fiscal 1961. A chart submitted by the Post Office Depart- 
ment indicates that in the 5-year period from 1954 to 1959, piece 
handlings per man-hour had increased from 524.3 to 662.3 pieces. 
This is an average increase of nearly 30 percent. 

In terms of 1954 postage rates on letter mail, the quantity of mail 
handled in 1 hour had a revenue value of $15.73. Output in 1959 had 
a relative revenue value of $26.49. In contrast with a difference of 
$10.76 per hour in revenue, the postal employee who accomplished 
the improvement received only 23 cents per hour in increased pay. 
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GUIDELINES 


A controversial aspect of productivity has been the “guidelines” 
system recently instituted by the Post Office Department. We have 
criticized the program as a thinly veiled speedup, and we are unhappy 
over post office claims that we are consulted in the planning of the 

rogram. A more appropriate way to put it would have been for the 
ie ae to say that it announced its plans to employee leaders, 
rather than that the leaders were consulted in the formulation of 
those plans. 

it has also variously been claimed that employees themselves re- 
quested the guides system, and that morale of the affected employees 
has never been better. I dissent totally from any such viewpoint and 
declare that partially as a direct result of the guides system, the morale 
lag is ei only to the pay lag in the service lag of the Post Office 
Department. 

Mr. Lestnskt. May I interrupt, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cratrman. Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Mr. Nagle, have you received any reports that the 
clerks, in order to maintain the standards advanced to them by these 
people with stopwatches, have been cheating in order to achieve the 
desired number of letters per so many man-hours 4 

Mr. Nace. I can say that some time ago in New York a postal 
official said to me, “It is miraculous that we dispatch more mail than 
we receive.” I can say that. 

Mr. Lestnskt. I think that answers the question pretty well. 

On the other hand, the mail is not properly sorted, and there the 
efficiency might seem better at that office, but the inefficiency is very 
great, apparently. 

Mr. Nacte. I have had reports also of people putting mail from a 
case back on the conveyor so that it would be credited for distribution 
twice. 

In one of our terminals it is interesting, Mr. Lesinski, that we have 
assignments which are nearer to the conveyor belt, and by seniority 
the clerks arrange it so that the senior man is at the start of the con- 
veyor belt, and he can pick the tray which looks the best. 

Mr. Lesinsxt. I appreciate that. On the other hand, can you or 
anybody else tell me exactly how many letters there are in a box? 

Mr. Nacir. No one can. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. That is the No. 1 point I am trying to raise. No. 2, 
the speedup has been such that the clerk has just found it impossible 
to maintain it, and he has had to cheat in order to be able to keep up 
with the flow. 

Mr. Nacie. I would hesitate to say that, sir, but I would repeat 
that more mail is being dispatched than is being received. 

I would like to associate myself with the remarks of the Honorable 
Gordan Canfield, who during the hearings on the postal appropri- 
ation for 1961, in commenting upon the phenomenal improvement in 
the Brooklyn Post Office, said that if this improvement had been 
attained, it was not necessarily because the guidelines were instituted, 
and instead of praising the postmaster for his productivity now, per- 
haps he should have been criticized for his previous productivity. 
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I think the ranking Republican member of the Post Office Appro- 
priations Subcommittee had something in that observation. 

Mr. Davis. I would like to ask you, Mr. Nagle, who does the count- 
ing of the letters or the pieces of mail which are handled by this 
process 

Mr. Nactr. To the best of my knowledge and belief, this is done by 
mail handlers who measure the mail and put it into trays. And the 
tray, if I am correct in the term, has a certain number of epoms, 
e-p-o-m. I believe at the time the basic work performance studies 
were made, it was initiated, that an “epom” a unit of equivalent pieces 
of mail. Sothey havea certain number of epoms in a tray. 

Mr. Davis. Does anyone count the pieces of mail ? 

Mr. Nace. I think not, in literal terms. I think it is not actually 
counted but measured and related to epoms. 

Mr. Davis. And the man with a stopwatch does what ? 

Mr. Nacie. As to this business about stopwatches, I know of no 
single instance where stopwatches have been used. It may be, but 
the person who is observing the output is determining the number of 
trays which an individual] distributes, and the employee himself is 
required to keep a record on himself of the amount of time spent in 
distribution and the amount of time spent in nondistribution. 

One way in which distribution has been increased is that in one post 
office, the name of which I cannot remember at the moment, they 
have been told they are not going to be expected to increase their 
number of pieces per minute, but to reduce their nondistribution time. 

Mr. Davis. What standard is followed? What is the standard by 
which the work is judged ? 

Mr. Nactr. The primary rate is supposed to be 37 to 39 letters per 
minute. 

Mr. Rees. Is that about right? 

Mr. Nace. It depends upon the type of mail, sir. 

Several years ago, when Transorma was put into effect in Silver 
Spring, our vice president offered to speed, to race the machine, and 
he said he had a record in his pocket—he was then 70 years old— 
that showed he had been commended for distributing 70 letters per 
minute at a sustained rate during an entire evening. So the rate of 
39, by that standard may be relatively low. 

At the same time, I think that when one considers the various types 
of mail and everything as being a normal standard average, I believe 
no one, again, is able to say as a flat rule of thumb that 39 letters per 
minute is a decent output per man-hour. 

Mr. Davis. If no one counts the letters, how is it determined 
whether or not the employee is measuring up to the standard, falling 
below it, or going beyond it? 

Mr. Nacir. By measurement of the number of trays which he dis- 
tributes with relation to epoms. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Is it not true that the worker receiving a tray marks 
down the time he receives the tray and the time he finishes it? ~ 

Mr. Nace. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. And beyond that, we know some letters are thinner 
and some are thicker, and also you have some small packages that 
are included, and likewise handwritten envelopes that are more diffi- 
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cult to read than typed envelopes. Therefore, to say that you can 
meet a certain standard of a tray only, I think, is very wrong. 

Mr. Nacre. That is our point, sir. 

Mr. Riddle said yesterday in our board of directors meeting—Mr. 
Riddle, my colleague from Memphis, is a member of our board of di- 
rectors, and he said there are four types of systems in use in the same 
building in Memphis. They have the traditional type which had 
been in use in the Postal Transportation Service for many years, that 
is, counting the labor and counting letter slips; they have the basic 
motion time study; the work per formance standards; and the guide- 
lines, all within a few feet of each other. 

Mr. Lesrysxt. I do not think any one of us would like to have the 
Gordian knot tied over our heads as we work all day long. 

[ vield, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman., You may proceed. 


EMPLOYEE TURNOVER 


Mr. Nacer. Mr. Chairman, it is in the pay level of the clerk and 
carrier that maximum turnover occurs. Again recently Budget Diree- 

tor Stans testified that recruitment is difficult at the higher pay levels 
of Government service. Retention of high-level personnel is a neg- 
ligible problem in postal employment, but recruitment of the people 
who make up the productive postal work force continues to be a very 
real problem. 

The Chicago Sun-Times reported on October 15, 1959, that at the 
heart of the problem of postal service lies “the difficulty of attracting 
and keeping competent, postal workers.” 

Postmaster Orr, at Wilmette, Il., is quoted as saying, “Our help 
problem is so acute it’s painful.” Mr. Orr adds that, “The changeover 
is so fast it makes your head swim,’ 

Assistant Postmaster Willomasa, at Skokie, IIL, is quoted as saying: 


The trouble is our salary rate. All the industry around us pays higher. The 
retirement program and vacations are good, but that still doesn’t interest men 
too much. They have to make a living. 


Sir, would it be an imposition to ask that this news item appear in 
the record ? 

The CuarrmMan. Very well, that will be done. 

Mr. Nacrix. Thank you, sir. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


{From the Chicago Sun-Times, Oct. 15, 1959] 
Wuy Detivery or Maint Is A HEADACHE IN SUBURBS 
(By Frank Sullivan) 


Even postal officials concede it’s difficult to find strong enough words to de- 
scribe how horrible mail deliveries are in the suburbs these days. 

Many suburbanites have come to expect deliveries hours late, mail left at 
wrong houses, important letters lost, magazines torn and crumpled, and packages 
battered and broken. 

But suburban postmasters contend they can do ilttle to correct the situation. 
Some even suggest warily that suburb dwellers write their Congressman or 
Senator. 
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WHERE TROUBLE LIES 


The crux of the trouble, the postmasters say, lies in the difficulty of attracting 
and keeping competent postal workers. 

The problem is widespread and varies from suburb to suburb. 

“You’ve got trouble all around Chicago,” said Arnie Betts, assistant operating 
director of the Chicago Regional Office. “‘Some suburbs are crying for help.” 

Wilmette and some of the North Shore communities seem to be the hardest hit. 

“We are having a terrific time getting responsible people,” said Lee J. Orr, 
postmaster at Wilmette. “Our help problem is so acute it’s painful.” 


RAPID TURNOVERS 


Postal officials in Skokie, Elmhurst, Hinsdale and Arlington Heights also re- 
port serious concern about the rapid turnover of employees. 

The volume of mail handled by these post offices has increased phenomenally 
in the past decade. As the volume increased, the local postmasters obtained 
permission to increase the size of their staffs. But the problem has been finding 
men who will stick to their jobs. 

“The changeover is so fast, it makes your head swim,” said Wilmette’s post- 
master Orr. 

The Wilmette Post Office has 72 employees. During the past 12 months there 
has been an average of three personnel changes a week. There have been 74 
new workers but two-thirds of them worked less than a year. 


DISCOURAGES POSTMASTER 


“It’s discouraging,” said Orr. “I’ve been postmaster for 15 years and I’ve 
never seen anything like it.” 

“Too many of the men are satisfied with slip-shod work,” he said. “You try 
to teach them the right way to deliver mail but they still throw it on porches, 
on steps, anywhere. We tell them to be careful not to mix the mail and they tell 
us that mixed mail helps people to get to know each other better.” 

Hinsdale’s postmaster, Harold Dehr, also expressed concern over the rapid 
turnover of postal employees. 

“Some new men show every intention of staying and then when they get a 
little money, they leave,” he said. 

One postmaster of a large suburb told how he and his supervising personnel 
have had to go out and deliver the mail themselves to make sure it arrives on 
time. 

Most suburban postal officials said their inability to offer salaries that compare 
favorably with industry is the reason they are unable to attract the quantity 
and quality of men needed. 

“The trouble is our salary rate,” said Lowell Williamson, assistant postmaster 
of Skokie. “All the industry around us pays higher. The retirement program 
and vacations are good, but that still doesn’t interest men too much. They have 
to make a living.” 

“Regulars quit for higher pay,” he added. ‘“That’s what hurts.” 


WANTS WAGE ADJUSTMENT 


Elmhurst’s postmaster, Joseph Holloway, believes the Government should 
make wage adjustments for postal workers in the large metropolitan areas. 

“As far as our permanent workers are concerned,” Holloway said, ‘“‘we don’t 
pay them enough. We should face the fact that there is a very tight labor 
market around Chicago. Men know they can go to nearby factories and get 
higher wages.” 

Holloway believes postal salaries which are all right in other parts of the 
country are inadequate in great metropolitan areas like Chicago. 

In their efforts to find conscientious workers post offices have tried to hire 
more women. The postmaster and all seven employees in suburban Willow 
Springs are women. 

Other postmasters have recommended changes in the civil services examina- 
tions required for permanent employees. 

“The exams are one of the bottlenecks,” said one postmaster. “I have men who 
can’t pass the exam who would make good regular carriers. But because they 
may be weak in arithmetic they can’t make it.” 
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Wilmette’s postmaster Orr is skeptical as to whether a salary increase will 
end the post offices’ problem. 

“T would favor a raise if I thought that would solve it,” he said. “But there’s 
more to it than that. It’s a mater of responsibility. The starting pay of $2 an 
hour is all right for men just out of high school or students working their way 
through college. 

LACK RESPONSIBILITY 


“The trouble is too many of the people we hire have no sense of responsibility. 
They stay home when they feel like it and they quit the job without any notice. 
What we need are responsible people, and they’re hard to find.” 

As for the future, Orr said, “To be honest, we’re working day to day hoping 
that we get along.” 

One postal official had an unhappy forecast. 

“Employment will continue to be a problem,” he said, “as long as times continue 
good.” 

Mr. Nace. In the sharp differences of opinion between the Na- 
tional Postal Transport Association and the Post Office Department 
in regard to the discontinuance of terminals and airport mail facili- 
ties, one of the things upon which we have insisted in statewide re- 
cruitment for postal positions. This is essential if we are to avoid 
having access to postal positions concentrated in population centers. 
The Post Office Department has stubbornly resisted virtually every 
attempt by the National Postal Transport Association to soften the 
shock the changes are having on persons formerly assigned to termi- 
nals and airport mail facilities. However, postal administrators ad- 
mit that they will be forced by recruitment difficulties to yield on the 
matter of statewide apportionment to postal jobs. 


METROPOLITAN AREA PLAN 


Mr. Chairman, the National Postal Transport Association has had 
occasion to point out the flaws in the metropolitan area program for 
mail processing. In addition to the defects which are built into the 
metro plan, the system places added burdens on the shoulders of post- 
al employees. In States where the metro system has been inaugu- 
rated, new scheme examinations have been imposed at rapid-fire inter- 
vals. Postal employees richly deserve to have their salaries increased 
to reflect the additional knowledge and skills which are required. 

Another and even more serious aspect of the metropolitan area plan 
is the nationwide integrated postal service plan which threatens to 
impose an actual pay cut upon those members of the National Postal 
Transport Association who are assigned to duty in railway and high- 
way post oflices. If the Post Office Department persists in inaugu- 
rating the first phase of this plan next month in Washington State, 
most of the mobile unit employees in that State will actually suffer 
pay cuts of $20 per month. Under the new nationwide plan this 
condition will be repeated throughout the country. Any pay adjust- 
ment to be enacted should take into consideration the pay cuts con- 
fronting this most unfortunate group of postal people. 

It is interesting that both the metro plan and the nationwide inte- 
grated postal service plan are variations of an antiquated system 
which was discarded 100 years ago in favor of distribution in railway 
post office cars. 

I would like to comment at that point, Mr. Chairman, that when 
I was growing up in East Texas, Pa., I delivered the Allentown 
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“vening Chronicle. It was delivered to me at 3:30 in the afternoon, 
I understand the press run is the same now, but I notified the editor 
of the Evening Chronicle some time ago I had to suspend my subscrip- 
tion because, even though the metro plan is in effect in Pennsylvania, 
it is impossible for the Post Office Department to deliver the news- 
paper the following morning in Washington, even though it is off 
the press in the early afternoon. 

Similarly, we have had difficulty even with the Congressional Ree- 
ord right here in Washington, which is printed right across the street 
from the most modern post office in the world, and our office is only 
two blocks away from the Post Office Department, which in turn is 
only a block away from the general post office, and still we cannot 
get the Congressional Record delivered in the first delivery in the 
morning. 

Mr. Rees. How would you handle it if you were running it? 

Mr. Naate. I simply say that the metro area plan and the discon- 
tinuance of certain railway post office service have caused the deterior- 
ation of the postal service. 

Mr. Rees. I am talking now about the delivery of the Congressional 
tecord, that you cannot get it in time. 

Mr. Nacie. That is something which baffles me. I am just saving 
that the post office here in Washington is the most modern of its 
kind, and I say that modernization of itself, mechanical moderniza- 
tion, is not the solution to every postal problem. 

Mr. Rees. But you are saying that you cannot get the Congressional 
Record on time, with all this modern equipment, is that it ? 

Mr. Naete. Yes. I say that the modern equipment has not accom- 
plished the purpose that has been claimed for it. 

Mr. Rees. What would you do about correcting it? 

Mr. Nactr. I think it is apparent that the distribution procedures 
are faulty, that with the guidelines and everything else, the produc- 
tivity has increased, and the Congressional Record, if the Printing 
Office is getting it to the post office in time and it is handled as a 
preferential newspaper, should certainly be delivered the next 
morning. 

The CHatrman. What about when there are late sessions of the 
Congress ? 

Mr. Nacir. The publication goes to press at a fixed hour, even if 
there is a late session. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Mr. Chairman. 

Would you say that the so-called metro plan is wrong, or is it good ? 
If it is wrong, exactly where is it wrong? If it is good, where does 
it need correction ? 

I realize there are faults in it, but in discussing this problem with 
other people, some claim to think it has basic merit, but has not been 
developed properly yet. 

Mr. Nactr. The metropolitan area plan, sir, was first used in the 
1800’s and was discarded in 1863. It was discarded in favor of dis- 
tribution railway post offices. 

Our argument is that the metro plan as an adjunct to sound and 
efficient distribution is right. Certainly we must have efficient mail 
handling. This, however, is the flaw—that all the service emphasis 
has been placed upon distribution in the sectional centers, the concen- 
tration points, and not in end-route distribution. 
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Mr. Lesrnski. You said it was started in 1886 4 

Mr. Nace. 1863; I believe. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. That was during the Civil War. 

Mr. Naare. That is correct, sir. That was when the railway post 
offices first were developed. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. In other words, the schedules were slower from city 
to city at that time, and therefore there was suflicient time to sort 
the mail en route. 

Under the metro plan, as I understand it, the mail of a metropolitan 
area is gathered in a certain city and then transferred in toto to that 
community, and there it is distributed among the respective towns 
in the area. 

I would be inclined to say that the system should have been dis- 
carded originally, but at this time, due to the use of planes and other 
rapid transportation, I see a necessity for it. 

From talking to the postal employees in my district, I know they 
are not opposed to it, but they feel that the problem has not been 
worked out properly. Furthermore, they have not been consulted 
about. their application to the problem. Therefore, there are prob- 
lems in the overall field, for that very reason. 

The idea basically, in other words, is good, but has not yet been 
studied enough. 

Mr. Nace. The problem is that the mail is accumulated at this 
place, and it is allowed to be there. There is no way to overcome 
that. It has to be disposed of, and the quickest way is to give it a 
primary dispatch and to take care of it later en route. 

The Postal Service News itself declared in February 1959 that the 
railway service was established in 1864 and was an answer to the 
bottleneck that previously, mail was concentrated at huge concentra- 
tion centers, which resulted in accumulations of mail and numerous 
delays. 

This is the same situation now, and it is interesting, sir, that in the 
appropriations testimony, the Post Office Department, in testifying 
on the metro plan, said that 95 percent of the mail under the plan 
in these hundred cities is being delivered the next morning. In con- 
nection with the nationwide integrated postal service plan they said 
it was necessary to institute this plan because only 4.3 percent of the 
mail was being distributed the following morning. There is quite : 
contrast between 95 and 4.3 percent. 

Mr. Lxestnsxr. Then, you are telling us that on the average the 
mail distribution is poorer than it was before, as I understand it. 

Mr. Nacir. That is right, sir. I think there are problems which 
have not been overcome by the institution of the metropolitan ares 
plan. 

Mr. Lestnskr. But the argument is used that the efliciency of the 
mail has increased in certain areas. Evidently, from the remarks 
you have made, in spite of that, the average has not increased 
sufficiently. 

Mr. Nacir. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. Thank you. 

The Cnatrman. How much longer is your statement? You have 
occupied about. 35 minutes, and we have other witnesses here who 
would like to be heard. Could you highlight your statement and put 
the rest in the record? 
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Mr. Naat. Yes, sir; I will. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Mr. Chairman, I would personally like to 
hear it. 

The Cuarman. All right. But I don’t want to inconvenience the 
rest of the witnesses waiting here to be heard this morning. 

Mr. Naete. I will read it rapidly, sir. 

The CHarrman. All right. 

Mr. Nacie. Mr. Chairman, I am an elected officer of the National 
Postal Transport Association on leave of absence from a position as 
distributor, level 5, on the New York and Pittsburgh railway post 
office. During more than 20 years of active service yi performed in 
the Post Office Department I have worked frequently with employees 
of the Railway Express Agency. The duties of the Railway Express 
messengers are far less complex than those of Postal Transportation 
clerks. No scheme study is required and the general obligations of 
the position are less demanding. Nevertheless, it has been my ex- 
perience that such employees consistently receive more than a level 
5 postal salary. 

The typical current wage for Railway Express messengers on ratl- 
road duty is $460 monthly. This amounts to $800 per year more 
than the amount of salary paid to a railway post office distributor. 
In addition, the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks is currently negotiat- 
ing a wage increase designed to produce an additional $500 annually. 
Approval of H.R. 9883 is warranted by the currently existing wage 
spreads in comparable jobs in railroad service. 

The Cnatmman. What would be the cost of H.R. 9883? 

Mr. Naatr. Sir, we have estimated the cost to be slightly in excess 
of half a billion dollars. 

The Cramrman. What about the condition of the Federal Treas- 
ury today ? 

Mr. Nacir. I think this is important, sir. I certainly believe that 
we cannot ignore the state of the Nation. I believe, however, that 
the national growth which I mentioned earlier in my testimony should 
certainly provide the wherewithal to take care of what I believe are 
fully justified needs of the postal employees. 

In regard to the cost, the Bureau of the Budget, the Civil Service 
Commission, and the Post Office Department do not agree on the cost; 
and so if my estimate is somewhat below the official estimates, I hope 
it is justified, because the Post Office Department has come out with 
an estimate higher than either of the other two. We believe that the 
projected cost, including every conceivable thing, would not equal this 
figure which is used here by the Bureau of the Budget. 

“Mr. Rees. As I understand, you are testifying for ILR. 9883, are 
you 

Mr. Naatr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rers. Which, after all, relates to all people employed in Gov- 
ernment, does it not ? 

Mr. Naat. Yes. 

Mr. Rees. And you gave here a figure of half a billion dollars. I 
thought it was about a billion and a half. Is that not about right? 

Mr. Nacrr. The truth is, naturally, that the bill applies ‘to both 
Classification Act employees and postal employees. 
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Mr. Rers. The member who is author of the bill is not here this 
morning, but I believe he suggested that something over a billion dol- 
Jars was the cost of it. 

Mr. Naaux. Forgive me, sir, for having based my estimate on the 
title of the bill, which applies to postal service employees. That was 
the meaning of my half a billion dollars comment. I was talking 
about title I, sir. 

Mr. Rees. Very well. 


TERMINAL PROBLEMS 


Mr. Nacie. Prior to January 9, 1960, there existed a network of 
postal terminals and airport mail facilities. We have already re- 
ferred to the way in which, by administrative decree, the installations 
were merged with local post offices. As one result, the transfer rights 
of personnel were sharply circumscribed. Many people assigned to 
such facilities have been living away from home in the expectation of 
transfer to more conveniently situated mobile or stationary installa- 
tions. With the discontinuance of terminals and curtailment of 
mobile units, these employees face limited transfer prospects and are 
deprived of the opportunity either to return to their homes or to ad- 
‘ance to mobile unit positions. Withdrawal of the prospect for an- 
ticipated promotion is itself a severe economic hardship to this sub- 
stantial group of postal employees. 

Another complication of the merging of terminals has been changes 
in the administrative workweek for Postal Transportation Service 
employees. The sick and annual leave law specifically excludes 
Saturdays and Sundays for purposes of granting leave. In some 
terminal installations the flow of mail is heaviest on weekends. Un- 
der the Postal Transportation Service administrative workweek, 
Saturdays and Sundays were treated as any other days for leave pur- 
poses. City post offices, however, operate under the fiction that they 
are closed on weekends and that even persons scheduled to perform 
service on those days are ineligible to receive paid leave. Accord- 
ingly, the leave lag becomes another element in the overall pay lag 
problem of postal employees. 

Mr. Autrorp. Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuatrrman. Mr. Alford. 

Mr. Aurorp. I am informed that since the Postal Transportation 
Service in my district has been taken over by the postmaster, Postal 
Transportation Service workers have been denied the right to take 
sick leave on Saturdays and Sundays. Thus, if a worker's week is 
Wednesday through Sunday and he is sick on Saturday, he is re- 
quired to work on Monday to make up the day off or to lose the pay 
for that day. By the same token, a man who is sick for 2 weeks has 
to make up 4 days on his normal days off after he comes back to work. 

Mr. Naeir. Mr. Alford, this is correct, and that was the point to 
which my testimony was directed in this previous paragraph. 

Mr. Arorp. If this seems to be an injustice which cannot be worked 
out administratively with the Department, Mr. Chairman, it probably 
should get some legislative attention. 

Mr. Nace. I believe, sir, I might add that the Post Office Depart- 
ment has now undertaken to correct it, I have had word today that 
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we may expect something quite soon. It has been legal in the Postal 
Transportation Service in the past, and now apparently it is to be 
changed to apply also to other employees of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

I am hoping that no action will be necessary, but if it should not be 
found to be the way I understand it will be, I will presume to take 
the liberty to come to Chairman Murray and ask that he give his 
attention to the problem. 

May I do that, sir? 

The CHatrmMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dulski? 

Mr. Dutsxt. Has the Buffalo terminal been joined together with 
the Buffalo post office ? 

Mr. Nactr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dutsxt. Was there not a reduction in force? 

Mr. Nace. The reduction in force is not an actual elimination of 
jobs, as I understand it. However, there are vacancies in the Buffalo 
terminal which I believe have been filled, and which have been filled 
by hourly rate, noncareer employees. 

“Mr. Dutsxr. And they get a higher wage now than the average 
person, do they not ? 

Mr. Nactr. Yes, in Buffalo they do, because they have been work- 
ing additional time, whereas, the regular employees have not been. 
It is not generally true throughout the Nation, but it is still true in 
Buffalo. I think the Post Office Department has been reducing the 
number of temporary employees, but in Buffalo, although I haven’t 
had any very recent information, I believe that this still continues 
to be true. 

Mr. Dutskr. Mr. Chairman, this is one of the reasons I have quite 
a few complaints from Buifalo. You take a career individual that 
has devoted 15 or 20 years of his time to the service, and he is de- 
prived of this additional time and gets a lower paycheck at the end 
of the week than a temporary. 

Mr. Nacir. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, may I proceed? 

The Crarrman. You may proceed, 


NO PAY STUDY NEEDED 


Mr. Naerz. Mr. Chairman, we associate ourselves with earlier wit- 
nesses who feel that there is no need to have a further study of Federal 
pay systems to determine what increases are justified. More than 90 
percent of all full-time Federal employees are covered by the Classi- 
fication Act, the Postal Field Service Compensation Act or by 
statutes covering wage-board employees. 

The Post Office Department has expressed great pride in the Postal 
Field Service Compensation Act as a triumph of modern scientific 
allocation of positions to salary levels. We donot agree. We believe 
that there are many inequities in what is commonly identified as 
Public Law 68. We think the positions are graded too low, that 
promotion increases are too narrow, and that all service for acting 
* higher levels should be compensated at the pay grades set for those 
evels. 
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Nevertheless, we recognize that the immediate need is for a pay 
adjustment as contemplated by H.R. 9883. Immediately after that 
has been accomplished, this distinguished committee may confidently 
rely upon our enthusiastic cooperation toward removal of inequities 
from Public Law 68. We offer our earnest gratitude for having 
been invited by you, Mr, Chairman, to submit our views on the changes 
which might properly be made in Public Law 68. We are grateful 
also for the work already done in this regard by the committee staff. 

In connection with pay studies, it is interesting that the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration is asking Congress for $350,000 
to develop in Cuba what it calls a modern civil service and personnel 
system. 

Mrs. St. Grorer. Mr. Chairman. 

Right there, Mr. Nagle. This is an extremely interesting statement 
at this time, I think. 

Is the International Cooperation Administration going to do this 
at the request of the Cuban Government, or is this just another way 
of spending somewhere else a little money we do not have? 

Mr. Naaie. I have no way of telling who instituted the request, but 
I believe that the International Cooperation Administration is in- 
stituting it. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. It is instituting the whole thing? 

Mr. Naaur. My news source on this was an item saying that the 
request had been made for an appropriation in this amount to make 
it possible to develop this system. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. $350,000, 

Mr. Nacur. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Mr. Chairman, I think that bears a little sifting. 
I think that is a most remarkable thing to do, especially if it is not 
requested by a foreign government. I think we are going very far 
afield if we are spending any money, although of course this is a 
trifling sum, to institute reforms and reorganization of civil service 
in a foreign country. It strikes me as being way out in left field, to 
say the least. 

Thank you, Mr. Nagle. 

Mr. Naciux. Thank you, Mrs. St. George. 

We have no idea what is planned for Cuba and we have no objec- 
tions. 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Chairman, at that point I want the record to 
show I have very vigorous, vehement objections, and I have them 
specifically with reference to Cuba and the administration of Mr. 
Castro. I want no doubt in the record as to how I feel about that. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. At this point I would like to associate myself with 
the comment of my colleague from Michigan. I think if that money 
was spent here for that very same purpose, we would be farther ahead. 

Mr. Jomansen. Whether it was spent for any other purpose, how- 
ever worthy, I would like to say to my distinguished friend it should 
not be spent for that purpose. 

Mr. Nacur. Mr. Chairman, the only reason I said we had no objec- 
tion was because we might have appeared to be critical of the Bureau 
of the Budget’s annual operating expenses, and we do not wish to 
imply our criticism of the right of the Government to manage its 
own affairs and determine how money should be allocated. 
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The Cuarrman. You may proceed. 

Mr. Nacie. We do know that after years of engineering studies 
right here in the United States, the conditions of Federal employ ment 
have declined dangerously. Postal operating changes have confronted 
members of the National Postal Trans sport Association with economic 
problems more severe than those facing any other group of Govern- 
ment workers. In view of the general need of the Federal employees 
for wage adjustments and in light of the special plight of our mem- 
bership, the National Postal Transport Association asks your early 
favorable consideration of H.R. 9883. 

Mr. Chairman, we thank you for the action your distinguished 
committee is taking on pay legislation. Again we thank the sponsors 
of the several bills and we offer our very real appreciation for the 
opportunity to appear before you this morning, and to express to you 
our views on H.R. 9883 and other related legislation. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Mr. Chairman 

The Craman. Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lestnskt. What information or thoughts have been presented 
to you with regard to this overtime of the regular employees? I have 
been informed that oftentimes a job might take 15 or 20 minutes to 
a half hour in overtime, for which the supervisor in charge has dis- 
cretion to use either a regular or a temporary employee. Let us say 
a letter carrier who is out on the route has 20 minutes more to finish 
the job. He calls the supervisor, and the supervisor may tell him to 
come in, which is timed, and send out a temporary, which is timed, 
charged to the Department, to finish out the route. 

I believe the use of temporary employees in a case like that is cost- 
ing the Federal Government, and that the regulations are not prop- 
erly spelled out; either the supervisors are not qualified or someone 
is making an awful mistake down the line. 

Have you any comment along those lines? 

Mr. Nace. Yes, Mr. Lesinski. My observation is similar to the 
one with which I responded to Mr. Dulski, that the employment of 
temporaries, in our opinion, is uniformly a ‘mistake, and this type of 
situation upon which you comment does arise. Fortunately, I believe 
it is in a minority. Nevertheless, it does occur, and I think it is 
another reason why temporary employment should be terminated. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. We all recognize the increases of mail at certain 
times of year, and these situations likely occur during such times. 
What I am driving at is, on a regular flow of mail where a clerk may 
not finish his work, the time element that is involved is very costly. 
Therefore, it costs the Government more money to hire a temporary 
at a time like that. 

Mr. Nae. It was within that context that my answer was in- 
tended, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Cunntyenam. I wanted to ask about. this expansion of the 
airlift. I am wondering how many of your people will be affected if 
this expansion takes place as contemplated. 

Mr. Naate. Under the nationwide integrated postal service plan, I 
would say if it is put into effect completely, just about all of our road 
service employees would be eliminated. 
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Mr. Cunninouam. And the purport of your argument, as I gather 
it, is that in order to get efficient distribution of the mail, there has 
to be en route distribution. 

Mr. Naar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cunntneuam. And by jumping this from one major city to the 
other, you do not have the en route distribution, which would indicate 
to you, and I think to me, that this plan will not in itself improve the 
mails, because that mail has to be distributed somewhere. 

Mr. Nactr. That is our position, sir; and we want to thank you very 
much for having sponsored H.R. 9488, the bili which would clarify 
the law in regard to transportation of first-class mail by air. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any other questions / 

Mr. Rees. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nagle, it is no objection to your testimony, but you are testify- 
ing on 9883 by Mr. Morrison. 

Mr. Naate. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rees. Mr. Morrison is not here to ask you this question, but 
the burden of your testimony to a great extent 1s criticism of the way 
the Post Office Department is handling its mail, and there is nothing 
in this bill on that subject matter, is there? I think we ought to have 
your testimony, but I am just wondering about that point. 

Mr. Nactx. The purpose of this testimony is to demonstrate the 
way in which, in addition to the normal economic change which has 
taken place in the United States, the administrative changes within 
the Post Office Department have increased the impact upon our par- 
ticular group of people. In that sense, the administrative change in 
the Post Office Department does affect H.R. 9883 and the atmosphere 
in which H.R. 9883 would function. 

The Cuatrman. How about the curtailment in the railway mail 
service? A great many dispatchers have been taken off in the last 
few vears, have they not ? 

Mr. Nace. This is true, sir. However, this has not been fully off- 
set to the extent that it might be by the Post Office Department. In 
some cases trains have been withdrawn after the post office withdrew 
the mail. 

For example, under the nationwide integrated postal service plan, 
the Northern Pacific is to have one of its best trains withdrawn be- 
cause of the loss of a third of a million dollars a year, and they are 
taking off one of their three trains from Seattle northward to Canada, 
because of the same thing. They have announced this publicly in the 
press, that they are taking it off because of the withdrawal of mail 
traffic. 

There has been an impact also, sir, on railway employees. For 
example, in Congressman Oliver’s district of Portland, Maine, they 
transferred the terminal to the basement of the post office, and the 
railroad mail handlers who were performing service at the railway 
station were put out of work. They had their choice, some of them, 
of going to the post oflice and accepting employment at a lower rate 
of pay, or being completely displaced. 

So what you are saying is important because of the impact on the 
entire economy of the Nation. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Chairman. 
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The Cuatrman, Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. Jowansen. I share with the gentleman from Kansas the view 
that some of this is pretty much afield from this bill. But can the 
witness say anything as to the extent to which, either at the local or 
the regional levels or at the national level, representations on these 
various and sundry matters have been made to the Department and 
in the nature of grievances or discussion ¢ 

Mr. Nace. Sir, under the nationwide integrated postal service 
plan, in the State of Washington there was an appeal filed by 19 of 
the 23 legislators from the States of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
and Montana. ‘The appeal was made to the Postmaster General, ask- 
ing that the plan not be instituted. It was rejected by the Postmaster 
General, and about 12 of those same legislators have now asked 
Chairman Robertson of the Senate Post Office Appropriations Sub- 
committee to take action on the problem. 

Our people have had a myriad of complaints, a myriad of griev- 
ances filed with the Department with regard to these things. And 
the NPTA, the organization I represent, has taken a fully responsible 
0sition on this. We have constantly approached the Post Office 
cceeicasins with the need to fulfill its responsibilities to the postal 
patron. That is the approach we have taken consistently and stead- 
ily and solely. 

Mr. Jouansen. Then, you are testifying that on the matters of the 
complaints that you have listed regarding guidelines, regarding the 
metropolitan area plan, regarding terminal problems, and so on, in 
each of these areas there have been representations made to the 
Department ? 

Mr. Naate. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonansen. That is fine, because I will ask the Department 
about their reaction to that when they appear. 

Mr. Nacte. Yes, sir. 

I draw attention to that figure, particularly, of 19 of the 23 Mem- 
bers of Congress from the 4 Northwestern States. I think that is 
very persuasive. 

Mr. Rees. Is it agreed that all the things you have just been dis- 
cussing here are not included in this bill ? 

Mr. Nacte. This is true, sir, except in the sense I said the economic 
atmosphere affecting our people would be alleviated more satisfac- 
torily if H.R. 9883 were to be approved, and some other alternate 
legislation. 

The Cuamrman. Are there any other questions ? 

Mrs. Granahan ? 

Mrs. Grananan. Mr. Nagle, I apologize for not being here to hear 
your whole statement. 

I am just wondering. I know you have been discussing guidelines, 
in which I am very interested. Has the Post Office Department sug- 
gested any incentive pay in connection with this guidelines system ? 

Mr. Nacre. I know of none, Madam, no. Quite to the contrary, 
we find that the only reward that the employees have for fulfilling 
the quotas that are set is to have the quotas increased. As I mentioned 
in my comments, the nondistribution time has been reduced. 
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I would like to recall for the lady from Philadelphia that we had 
this situation in Philadelphia, you may recall, when the premise was 
that mail could be distributed better if the ledgers were packed. A 
week or two ago, I believe, there was a similar situation, where there 
were no mail handlers to take the mail to the cases for the mail flow. 
It is a variation of the same thing. 

Mrs. GrRanAHAN. Have you had any other experiences, except what 
we were just talking about, with the guidelines ? 

Mr. Nace. Not precisely with that system; but they are a varia- 
tion. I testified here this morning that in Memphis there are four dif- 
ferent work performance systems in effect at the same time. The 
traditional postal tr: msportation system, the work performance stand- 
ards, basic motion time operations, and guidelines. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Will this not have an effect upon the employees, 
that may be fewer employees 

Mr. Nacur. I doubt that, Madam Granahan. I think that the num- 
ber of “people that will be needed to move the mail is not excessive 
how, 

Mrs. Grananan. It certainly has affected the morale of the post 
office employees; you will agree with me on that 

Mr. Nacur. Indeed it has. It has a very serious effect on the morale 
of the postal employees. 

Mrs. GrananaAn. Thank you, Mr. Nagle. 

Mr. Lesrnsxt. I am sorry to take up more time of the committee, 
but I first of all want to commend the gentleman for his fine state- 
ment. 

Also, from the information that we have received from the Post 
Office Department, taking trains off the road has curtailed mail. I 
would like for the record a statement of the facts as to where the 
Department has taken off service from the rails. 

Mr. Nacte. I will do my best to supply that, sir. 

(The material referred to follows :) 

NATIONAL PosTaL TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION—AFL-CIO, 
Washington, D.C., April 7, 1960. 
Tom Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: When I appeared before your committee on March 24, 
it was promised that certain additional information would be furnished in 
regard to withdrawal of mail traffic from the Nation's railroads. 

Attached please find a list compiled from information furnished us by the 
principal mail-carrying railroads with respect to RPO discontinuance since Jan- 
uary 1, 1953. This survey was made in late 1958 but is the latest information 
that we have relative to this subject. 

You will note that the list is divided into statements A and B. List A shows 
that 115 trains were discontinued only after the Post Office Department had 
taken RPO cars from the train. List B containing 181 trains, shows that these 
trains were still in operation as of October 1958 and available for RPO service. 
It might also be stated that these trains formerly had RPO service authorized 
thereon. 

We hope that this information will supply the need, and we are grateful for 
the opportunity to transmit it to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Paut A. NAGLE, President. 
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Statement A 
B. & O. RR. 


Train 
No. 


Points between which RPO car operated 


Schedule 


7 menove, W. Va., and Pittsburen, Ps................... Leave 1:05 p.m., arrive 11:00 p.m, 
RAS ittsburgh, ra, Kenov Leave 8:15 a.m., arrive 6:05 p.m. 
135 | Grafton and Leave 9:25 a.m., arrive 4:20 p.m. 
136 | Richwood, W. Va., and Leave 7:40 a.m., arrive 2:35 p.m. 
1 | New York and Washington, D.C........-.....-.....-.. Leave 1:55 p.m., arrive 6:05 p.m. 
4 | Washington, D.C., and New York....................- Leave 10:30 a.m., arrive 2:35 p.m. 
CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN RY. CO. 
SEABOARD AIRLINE RR. CO. 
322-29 | Boca Grande and Tampa..-.---.------------ Pe ERS Leave 11:00 a.m., arrive 2:30 p.m. 
SANTA FE 
47 | Rincon and Leave 4:30 a.m., arrive 05 a.m. 
48 | Silver City, N. Mex., and ONS ROS sae = | Leave 3:00 p.m., arrive 7:15 p.m. 
305 | Shawnee and Linds: “Te | GSS ee | Leave 3:30 p.m., arrive 6:20 p.m. 
306 | Lindsay, Okla., and Shawnee | Leave 10:15 a.m., arrive 1:15 p.m. 
13 | Streator and Pekin, | Leave C ‘hicago 1: 35 p.m., leave Streator 
; 4:10 p.m., arrive P ekin 6:20 p.m. 
9:30 a.m., arrive Chicago 12:01 p.m. 
Leave 6:30 a.m., arrive 10:30 a.m. 
Ark City ane Ghawnds, | Leave 8:00 a.m., arrive 1:10 p.m. 
73 | Temple and Leave 4:15 a.m., arrive 9:00 a.m. 
Port and Streator... Leave arrive 9:30 a.m. 
| 
MILWAUKEE RR. 
Leave 6:15 p.m., arrive 9:00 p.m. 
35 NEES a Leave 5:20 p.m., arrive 8:50 p.m. 
18 | and | Leave 10:15 p.m., arrive 7:15 a.m, 
Leave 7:00 a.m., arrive 2:55 p.m. 
| 
MISSOURI-KANSAS & TEXAS LINE 
57 | Leave 4:45 p.m., arrive 6:40 p.m. 
CHARLESTON & WESTERN CAROLINA RAILWAY CO. 
| Leave 9:15 a.m., arrive 1:35 p.m. 


| 


: 
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Statement A—Continued ; 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. 
Train Points between which RPO car operated Schedule 
No. 
Leave 7:30 p.m., arrive 9:05 a.m. 
330 Ashland and Leave 6:30 p.m., arrive 7:25 a.m. 
202 | Leave 10:05 a.m., arrive 1:45 p.m. 
READING CO. 
100:| Allentown and Leave 4:15 a.m., arrive 8:15 a.m. 
106 | Harrisburg and 2.2... Leave 4:10 p.m., arrive 8:20 p.m. 
| 
— NEW HAVEN RR. 
— 
| Leave 7:00 a.m., arrive 8:40 a.m. 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RR. CO. 
THE DELAWARE & HUDSON RR. CORP. 
2 | | Leave 7:30 a.m., arrive 12:35 p.m. 
eator 
é TRY TO 
eator UNION PACIFIC RY. CO. 
324 | Leave 1:50 a.m., arrive 6:10 a.m. 
SOUTHERN RR. SYSTEM 
23 | Charlotte Commis... Leave 7:50 p.m., arrive 11 p.m. 
24 | Leave 4:45 a.m., arrive 7:55 a.m. 
11 | Leave 10:15 p.m., arrive 2:15 a.m, 
| Leave 4 a.m., arrive § a.m. 
13 | Goldsboro and Greensboro. Leave 4:05 p.m., arrive 8:50 p.m, 
16 Greensboro and Goldsboro. Leave 12:10 a.m., arrive 5:20 a.m. 
ERIE RR. CO. 
623: Cleveland and Youngstown. | Leave 1:15 p.m., arrive 2:38 p.m. 
L. & N. RAILROAD CO. 
5 | Lexington and Louisville, | Leave 4:45 p.m., arrive 8:30 p.m. 
20 | Louisville and Lexington, Ky. ave 7:35 a.m., arrive 11:15 a.m, 
y 8 | Nashville and Cincinnati_...........-- OS Leave 7:05 a.m., arrive 4:50 p.m. 
8 | Birmingham and Nashville.....................-.-.---- | Leave 11:05 p.m., arrive 6:10 a.m. 
— C. & N.W. RY. CO. 
601 | Milwaukee and Madison............................... Leave 10:20 a.m., arrive 12:30 p.m, * 
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Statement A—Continued 


NORFOLK AND WESTERN 


RY. CO. 


Train 
No, 


Points between which RPO car operated 


Schedule 


Petersburg and Roanoke 
Roanoke and Norfolk 


Leave 11:35 a.m., arrive 5:30 p.m. 
Leave 11:45 a.m., arrive 7:05 p.m. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC AND TEXAS & 


PACIFIC RRS. 


Rich Hill and Wichita 
Wichita and Rich Hill 
San Antonio and Corpus Christi 
Corpus Christi and San Antonio 


Leave 9 a.m., arrive 3 p.m. 

Leave 4:30 p.m., arrive 9:22 p.m, 
Leave 12:30 p.m., arrive 4:55 p.m, 
Leave 9:50 a.m., arrive 1:55 p.m. 
Leave 3:45 a.m., arrive 4:35 a.m. 
Leave 11:45 p.m., arrive 12:15 a.m, 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY RR, CO. 


Columbus and Lincoln 


West Quincy and Burlington 
Burlington and West Quincy 
Herrin and Beardstown 
Beardstown and Herrin 


Leave 2:45 p.m., arrive 5:10 p.m. 
Leave 7:45 a.m., arrive 10:10 a.m. 
Leave 9:00 a.m., arrive 12:00 p.m. 
Leave 3:30 p.m., arrive 6:45 p.m. 
Leave 8:30 a.m., arrive 11:10 a.m, 
Leave 3:00 p.m., arrive 5:30 p.m. 
Leave 1:15 p.m., arrive 6:45 p.m. 
Leave €:45 a.m., arrive 1:09 p.m. 


PENNSYLVANIA RR. CO. 


Pittsburgh and East Brady 
Williamsport and 
Canandaigua and Williamsport 


Leave 5:47 a.m., arrive 8:20 a.m. 
Leave 5:40 p.m., arrive 8:15 p.m. 
Leave 3:05 a.m., arrive 7:50 a.m. 
Leave 8:55 p.m., arrive 1:32 a.m. 


THE CHESAPEAKE & OHIO }f 


CO. 


Clifton Forge and Balcony Falls..........-.........-.-- 
Balcony Falls and Clifton Forge....................-.-- 


Leave 8:40 a.m., arrive 10:35 a.m. 
Leave 1:05 p.m., arrive 3:25 p.m. 
Leave 8:30 a.m., arrive 12:40 p.m. 


Durbin and Ronceverte 


Richmond and Balcony Falls. 
Balcony Falls and Richmond- | 


Leave 1:40 p.m., arrive 5:15 p.m, 
Leave 6:00 a.m., arrive 11:58 a.m. 
Leave 1:24 p.m., arrive 7:25 p.m. 


GULF, MOBILE & OHIO 


St. Louis and Chicago 


RR. CO. 


Leave 11:55 a.m., arrive 5:15 p.m. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL RR. 


Cleveland and Chicago 
Cleveland and Albany 


Albany and Boston. 

Boston and Albany- 

Watertown and Utica 
Utica and Watertown 
West Haverstraw and New York 
New York and West Haverstraw 
Chicago and Cleveland 
Cleveland and Chicago 


| Leave 
| Leave 7:00 a.m., arrive 12:45 p.m. 


Leave 6:25 p.m., arrive 12:15 p.m. 
Leave 12:14 a.m., arrive 11:59 a.m, 
Leave )a.m., arrive 10:58 a.m, 
Leave 5:16 a.m., arrive 1:15 p.m. 
Leave 3:30 p.m., arrive 8:25 p.m. 
Leave }a.m., arrive 10:45 a.m, 
Leave 1:55 p.m., arrive 4:50 p.m. 
Leave 8:00 a.m., arrive 9:20 a.m. 
Leave 3:40 p.m., arrive 5:05 p.m. 
Leave 5 a.m., arrive 3:20 p.m. 
4.m., arrive 12:40 p.m, 


Leave 2:35 p.m., arrive 7:45 p.m. 


425 | 
426 
205 
206 
215 | 
216 | 
120 
2 
109 
110 
ak: 913 | 
595 | 
| 
10 
142 
143 | 
19 | 
a 20 | 
843 
6 
676 
675 
30 | j 
69 
46 
19 
| 
12 | ee 
| 
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SOO LINE 
Train Points between which RPO car operated Schedule 
Leave 10:30 a.m., arrive 5:55 p.m, 
Leave 8:10 a.m., arrive 3:50 p.m. 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RY. CO. 
20 | Wells River and Newport, Vt.................-...--...- Leave 3:30 a.m., arrive 5:30 p.m. 
30 Newport, Vt., Wells Leave 12:15 a.m., arrive 2:20 a.m, 
SEABOARD AIRLINE RR. CO. 
Leave 1:00 p.m., arrive 3:55 p.m. 
258-95 | Leave 8:20 a.m., arrive 12:05 a.m. 
39 | Jacksonville and Chattahoochee. .....................-- | Leave 5:05 p.m., arrive 9:35 p.m. 
38 | Chattahoochee and Jacksonville_.........-.-.---.------ | Leave 4:45 a.m., arrive 9:05 a.m. 
SANTA FE 
| Leave 7:10 p.m., arrive 8:15 p.m, 
76 | Brownwood, and Temple... | Leave 12:45 a.m., arrive 3:45 a.m. 
| Leave 10:00 a.m., arrive 12:45 p.m, 
Cpe kOe eee | Leave 2:35 p.m., arrive 5:20 p.m. 
Leave 10:00 a.m., arrive 12:30 p.m, 
Leave 11:00 p.m., arrive 2:00 a.m, 
| Leave 8:30 p.m., arrive 1:30 a.m, | 
MILWAUKEE RR, 

Leave 9:30 a.m., arrive 1:30 p.m. 
201 | New Lisbon and Wausau_-_ Leave 4:15 p.m., arrive 9:00 p.m. 
200} Warnell OW Leave 10:50 a.m., arrive 3:30 p.m, 
Leave 8:45 a.m., arrive 7:30 p.m. 
222 | Pipestone and Leave 11:30 a.m., arrive 8:30 p.m, 
123 | Sioux City and Leave 5:30 a.m., arrive 5:00 p.m, 
108 | Aberdeen and Sioux Leave 5:45 a.m., arrive 5:10 p.m. 

| 
DULUTH, MISSABE & IRON RANGE RY. CO. 
6 | Leave 1:40 p.m.,, arrive 5:30 p.m. 


THE DENVER & RIO GRANDE WESTERN RR. CO. 


Leave 11:30 p.m., arrive 4 a.m, 
ILLINOIS CENTRAL 
Leave 5:15 p.m., arrive 10:55 p.m, 
Leave 6:45 a.m., arrive 12:15 p.m, 
THE WESTERN RY. OF ALABAMA 
37 | Atlanta and Montgomery. ...................... emia Leave 8:10 a.m., arrive 12:05 p.m, 


— 
— 
4 —— 
— 
= 
— 
—— 
— 
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Statement B—Continued 


ROCK ISLAND 


Train Points between which RPO car operated Schedule 
0. 
39 | Dalhart, Tex., and Tucumcari, N. Mex...--.-.-.-.---- Leave 8:20 p.m., arrive 10:25 p.m. 
40 | Tucumcari, N. Mex., and Dalhart, Tex..............-- Leave 8:45 a.m., arrive 10:35 a.m. 
ATLANTIC COAST LINE 
29 | Richmond and Petersburg, Va-_....................-.-- Leave 4:30 a.m., arrive 5:10 a.m. 
20 | Petersburg, Va., and Richmond Leave 12:30 a.m., arrive 1:05 a.m, 
MISSOURI-KANSAS & TEXAS LINE 
1 | Denison and San Leave 5:20 a.m., arrive 1:55 p.m. 
: 2 | San Antonio and Denison Leave 12:01 p.m., arrive 8:15 p.m, 
GREAT NORTHERN RY. 
459 Leave 5 p.m., arrive 9:15 p.m, 
460 | Portland and Seattle____- Leave 8:20 a.m., arrive 12:20 p.m, 
43-3 | Billings and Great Falls Leave 6:40 p.m., arrive 6:30 a.m. 
4-42 | Great Falls and Billings Leave 11:45 p.m., arrive 10:55 a.m. 
236 | Butte and Great Falls Leave 4:40 a.m., arrive 1:40 p.m. 
235 | Great Falls and Butte Leave 3:20 p.m., arrive 12:39 a.m, 
285 | Williston and Sidney Leave 7:10 a.m., arrive 2:03 p.m. 
286 | Sidney and Williston Leave 2:15 p.m., arrive 5:30 p.m, 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC CoO. 
347 | Calexico and Niland_...............-- . Leave 9:30 p.m., arrive 10:55 p.m. 
348 | Niland and Calexico____ Leave 5:00 a.m., arrive 6:59 a.m. 
9 | Portland and San Francisco__ ‘ Leave 7:45 a.m., arrive 11:30 p.m. 
10 | San Francisco and Portland__._-.....-.-- : Leave 7:45 a.m., arrive 11:30 p.m. 
11 | Dunsmuir and San Francisco-_-_. Leave 4:45 p.m., arrive 9:15 a.m. 
12 | San Francisco and Dunsmuir... Leave 5:00 p.m., arrive 9:20 a.m. 
53 | Tracy and Sacramento_- Leave 4:24 p.m., arrive 6:20 p.m. 
54 Sacramento and Tracy Leave 8:00 a.m., arrive 9:35 a.m. 
39 | Phoenix and Los Angeles_-. Leave 1:25 p.m., arrive 10:00 p.m. 
40 Los Angeles and Phoenix-_.-- Leave 11:00 p.m., arrive 9:40 a.m, 
: 59 | Fresno and Sacramento_.__. Leave 4:15 a.m., arrive 8:30 a.m, 
fs 60 Sacramento and Fresno____- Leave 8:30 p.m., arrive 12:35 a.m. 
223 Sacramento and San Francisco Leave 4:05 p.m., arrive 6:50 p.m. 
224 | San Francisco and Sacramento Leave 6:15 a.m., arrive 8:5) a.m. 
226 | -do-_. | Leave 10:39 a.m., arrive 1:20 p.m. 
241 | Sacramento and San Francisco | Leave 7:10 p.m., arrive 10:15 p.m. 
| | 
READING CoO. 
530 *hiladelphia and West Trenton. -| Leave 5:02 a.m., arrive 6:21 a.m. 
‘ 539 | West Trenton and Philadelphia 2 Leave 6:47 a.m., arrive 7:52 
548 | Philadelphia and West Trenton. _ Leave 2:34 p.m., arrive 3:40 p.m, 
563 | West Trenton and Philadelphia __ Leave 5:49 p.m., arrive 6:48 p.m. 
3314 | Point Pleasant and New York-.-- Leave 7:28 a.m., arrive 9:13 a.m, 
; 3323 | New York and Point Pleasant Leave 3:52 p.m., arrive 5:31 p.m. 
: 441 | New York and Allentown Leave 6:41 a.m., arrive 8:39 a.m. 
D 446 | Allentown and New York | Leave 5:58 p.m., arrive 7:50 p.m. 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RR. CO. 
141 | Valley City and McHenry, N. Dak Leave 8:00 a.m., arrive 10:50 a.m. 
142 | McHenry and Valley City, N. Dak Leave 11:20 a.m., arrive 2:10 p.in, 
159 | Carrington and Turtle Lake, N. Dak Leave 11:35 a.1n., arrive 4:20 p.m. 
160 | Turtle Lake and Carrington, N. Dak Leave 7:05 a.m., arrive 11:05 a.m. 
311 | Spokane and Lewiston : Leave 9:10 a.m., arrive 1:45 p.m. 
314 | Lewiston and Spokane Leave 3:20 p.m., arrive 8:15 p.m. 
401 | Portland and Seattle Leave 11:45 p.m., arrive 6:45 a.m, 
402 | Seattle and Portland Leave 11:45 p.m., arrive 6:45 a.m, 
407 | Portland and Seattle Leave 9:40 a.m., arrive 1:40 p.m. 


ay 7 
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Statement B—Continued 
THE DELAWARE & HUDSON RR. CORP. 


Train Points between which RPO car operated Schedule 
No. 
6 | Albany and Whitehall... .........-.-.-. Leave 4:15 p.m., arrive 6:35 p.m. 
8 | Whitehall and Albany-----.-~------ : Leave 12:00 a.m., arrive 2:30 a.m, 
35 | Albany and Plattsburg-.----------- Leave 10:05 a.m., arrive 3:26 p.m. 
UNION PACIFIC RR. CO. 
Leave 4:45 p.m., arrive 9:15 p.m, 
Leave 5:30 a.m., arrive 8:20 a.m. 
Sk Leave 7 a.m., arrive 10:20 a.m. 
$3) Victor and Idaho Falls. Leave 11:10 a.m., arrive 2:30 p.m. 
SOUTHERN RY. SYSTEM 
Leave 8:50 p.m., arrive 6:50 a.m, 
| Leave 7:30 a.m., arrive 11:10 a.m, 
2 Leave 5 p.m., arrive 8:30 p.m. 
90 | Mobile arid Leave 6:45 a.m., arrive 2 p.m. 
ERIE RR. CO. 
eas | Younestown ann Leave 7:40 p.m., arrive 9:05 p.m, 
| Cleveland and Y Leave 8:15 a.m., arrive 9:40 a.m. 
L, & N. RR. CO. 
Leave 5:50 a.m., arrive 9:55 a.m, 
Leave 6:30 a.m., arrive 10:25 a.m, 
60 | Chattahoochee and Pensacola... ............--------.--- Leave 9:45 p.m., arrive 12:30 a.m, 
61 | Pensacola and Chattahoochee - - -..-....---------------- Leave 12:03 a.m., arrive 4:45 a.m, 
i Nashville Leave 3:40 p.m., arrive 10:20 p.m. 
C.& N. W. RY. CO. 

Leave 5:05 p.m., arrive 8:35 p.m. 
NORFOLK & WESTERN RY. CO. 

11 | Roanoke and Winston-Salem.........................-- Leave 12:15 p.m., arrive 4:25 p.m. 

13°} Winston-Galem Leave 2 p.m., arrive 6:20 p.m. 
MISSOURI PACIFIC AND TEXAS & PACIFIC RRS. 
| Batis Rock end Leave 12:30 a.m., arrive 8:40 a.m. 
Leave 5:05 p.m., arrive 1:10 a.m. 
Leave 11:45 p.m., arrive 4:30 p.m. 
&22 | Collinston and Gurdon. Leave 3:40 p.m., arrive 8:45 p.m. 
131 | Alexandria and Lake Charles.............------------.- Leave 9:20 a.m., arrive 12:15 p.m. 
133 | Leke Charlies and Alssandria...........<......-..-.<..- Leave 1:05 p.m., arrive 4:00 p.m. 
Leave 4:55 a.m., arrive 6:40 a.m. 


$$ 
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Statement B—Continued 
CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY RR. CO. 


Train 
No. 


141 
142 
55 
56 

27 

28 
29-15 


6 Omaha and Chicago 


Points between which RPO car operated 


Schedule 


Quincy and Kirksville 
Chicago and Omaha 


Leave 7:00 a.m., arrive 10:45 a.m. 
Leave 4:00 p.m., arrive 7:45 p.m. 
Leave 6:30 p.m., arrive 12:40 a.m. 
Leave 2:45 a.m., arrive 8:45 a.m. 


Leave 9:15 a.m., arrive 12:45 p.m. 
Leave 8:00 p.m., arrive 10:55 p.m, 
Leave 9:00 p.m., arrive 8:20 a.m. 


| Leave 9:30 a.m., arrive 7:40 p.m. 


Summit and Gladstone 
Gladstone and Summit 


Leave 7:46 a.m., arrive 8:38 a.m. 
Leave 4:38 p.m., arrive 5:37 p.m. 
Leave 7:28 a.m., arrive 8:30 a.m. 


Leave 11:00 a.m., arrive 12:14 p.m. 


PENNSYLVANIA RR, CO. 


| Philadelphia and West Chester_..-_-- 


onase 
West Chester and Philadelphia_---_- 


Red Bank and Trenton__- 


Philadelphia and Paoli 
Philadelphia and 
Paoli and Philadelphia 


Trenton and Red Bank 
Chicago and 
Trenton and New York-- 
Pittsbursh end Cincinnati. ..................... 
Cincinnati and 
Cleveland and 


Philadelphia and Harrisburg 
Harrisburg and Philadelphia 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia 


| Leave 9:20 a.m., arrive 9:58 a.m. 
Leave 11:10 a.m., arrive 11:54 a.m. 


Leave 2:20 p.m., arrive 2:59 p.m. 
Leave 5:10 p.m., arrive 5:54 p.m. 
Leave 5:40 a.m., arrive 6:11 a.m. 


Leave 7:15 a.m., arrive 7:44 a.m. 


Leave 5;28 a.m., arrive 7:45 a.m. 
Leave 3:55 p.m., arrive 6:01 p.m. 
Leave 8:30 a.m., arrive 7:15 p.m. 
Leave 5:25 a.m., arrive 7:45 a.m. 
Leave 1:20 p.m., arrive 3:08 p.m. 
Leave 12:50 p.m., arrive 5:42 p.m. 
Leave 1:33 a.m., arrive 8:20 a.m. 
Leave 5:15 p.m., arrive 11:45 p.m. 
Leave 4:25 a.m., arrive 7:45 a.m. 
Leave 6:00 p.m., arrive 9:10 p.m. 
Leave 7:00 a.m., arrive 9:30 a.m. 
Leave 4:10 p.m., arrive 6:10 p.m. 
Leave 5:25 p.m., arrive 7:25 p.m. 
Leave 7:40 a.m., arrive 9:35 a.m. 
Leave 3:33 p.m., arrive 11:20 p.m, 
Leave 11:30 a.m., arrive 7:10 p.m. 


Leave 10:55 a.m., arrive 11:25 a.m. 


Leave 11:45 a.m., arrive 12:15 p.m. 


THE CHESAPEAKE & OHIO 


RR. CO. 


Charlottesville and Richmond__.__- 
Richmond and Charlottesville 


Leave 9:32 p.m., arrive 12:45 a.m, 


Leave 3:08 p.m., arrive 12:48 p.m, 
Leave 12:20 p.m., arrive 2:45 p.m. 
Leave 11:10 a.m., arrive 1:40 p.m. 
Leave 8:10 a.m., arrive 9:30 a.m. 

Leave 7:30 p.m., arrive 8:50 p.m. 

Leave 12:10 p.m., arrive 1:55 p.m. 
Leave 9:35 a.m., arrive 11:25 a.m. 


GULF, MOBILE & OHIO RR. CO. 


Leave 8 p.m., arrive 3:15 a.m. 


ee D.L. & W. RR. CO. 
405 | | 
426 
613 
336 
339 
360 
701 | 
715 
734 | 
55 
812 | 
52 | 
2500 
2507 | 
412 | 
41 
40 
39 
328 
363 | Pittsburgh and 
527 | 
604 
23 
26 
4 | Charlottesville and Washington. 
5 | Washington and Charlottesville. 
47 | Newport News and 
48 | Richmond and Newport News. 
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Statement B—Continued 
NEW YORK CENTRAL RR. 


| 
Train Points between which RPO car operated | Schedule 
No. } 
| Leave 11:35 a.m., arrive 8:20 p.m 
| and Leave 7:35 a.m., arrive 1:30 p.m. 
96-1026 | Chatham and New York....................----..---<s | Leave 4:10 p.m.,, arrive 8:13 p.m. 
1006-5 | New York and Chatham... | Leave 7:16 a.m.,, arrive 11:20 a.m. 
409 | New York and North White Plains. ....-.......-.-...- Leave 6:46 a.m., arrive 8:11 a.m. 
460 | North White Plains and New York............--...--- Leave 7:45 p.m., arrive 8:41 p.m. 
Leave 10:34 a.m,, arrive 12:04 p.m, 
| Leave 2:14 p.m., arrive 3:36 p.m. 
Leave 6:50 p.m., arrive 8:16 p.m. 
Leave 3:46 p.m.,, arrive 4:46 p.m. 
Leave 9:05 p.m,, arrive 12:30 a.m, 


391 


Jackson and Bay City 


Leave 2:15 a.m,, arrive 5:50 a.m, 


| bay City and Jackson 


Mr. Naaxe. Thank you so much, Mr. Chairman. 
The CuatrmMan. The next witness is Mr. Charles R. Larson, presi- 
dent of the National Rural Letter Carriers’ Association. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES R. LARSON, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
RURAL LETTER CARRIERS’ ASSOCIATION, ACCOMPANIED BY 
TOMMY M. MARTIN, VICE PRESIDENT, AND JOHN W. EMEIGH, 
SECRETARY 


Mr. Larson. Mr. Chairman, with your consent, I am accompanied 
by our Vice President Martin and Secretary Emeigh. 

The Cuaiman. Very well, sir. 

All right, Mr. Larson, you may proceed. 

Mr. Larson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Charles R. Larson. I am president of the National Rural 
Letter Carriers’ Association representing a membership of 36,625 
regular, retired, and substitute rural carriers. I am accompanied 
here today by Mr. Tommy M. Martin, our vice president, and Mr. 
John W. Emeigh, our secretary. 

We appreciate the action of this committee in scheduling hearings 
on the numerous salary bills before you, and we welcome this oppor- 
tunity to appear and present the views of our association in regard to 
this important salary issue. We wish to thank you, Chairman Mur- 
ray, and Representatives Davis, Rees, Corbett, and Gross, for sponsor- 
ing legislation to make permanent the temporary portions of the 
salary increases granted in Public Law 85-426. 

We also appreciate the sponsorship of H.R, 9883 by Representative 
Morrison, ranking majority member of this committee, and the intro- 
duction of companion or similar bills by Representatives Granahan, 
Lesinski, Harmon, Oliver, Broyhill, and Cunningham of this com- 
ag as well as those introduced by many other Members of the 

ouse. 
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This association firmly believes that a sizable boost in postal salaries 
is justified in order to restore the purchasing power of the employees, 
which has slowly eroded over the years, and in order to upgrade the 
status of postal positions among the employment forces of this great 
Nation. 

Considerable factual and documented material has already been 
placed before you which unquestionably demonstrates that industry 
generally throughout the Nation has moved ahead of the postal em- 
ployee. The average weekly earnings of numerous industries are 
above that paid to postal employees, and increases granted during 
1959 provided major employment groups with an average of an addi- 
tional 8 cents per hour. 

The plight of the postal worker is well demonstrated by numerous 
statistics and studies. Additional studies as recommended by the 
administration may be merited to further update available statistics 
and to keep abreast of constantly changing conditions. Such a study, 
however, should not cause any delay which would forestall] the enact- 
ment of salary legislation by this Congress. Reference to presently 
available data from current studies disclose ample justification for 
salary increases now. 

Results of a study made by the economic unit of U.S. News & World 
Report were published in that magazine under date of March 14, 
1960. This study showed what employment groups in the Nation 
were gaining and losing in real income. The average weekly income 
for the Federal worker including postal employees was shown as 
$88.42, after social security and Federal income taxes, and the report 
discloses that the Federal worker group suffered a 3.3 percent loss in 
real income, meaning purchasing power, during 1959. 

Out of the 20 groups surveyed in this study, 14 had a gain in real 
income. The postal worker as a part of the Federal worker group 
was among the six groups which lost ground, but only two of this 
low six lost more in real income during 1959 than did the Government 
employee group. 

This 3.3 percent loss in purchasing power during the year of 1959 
is only a part of the cumulative loss over the years due to the fact 
that postal pay increases have not kept pace. Thus, despite variables 
on gain or loss for any given — it isa well substantiated fact that 
the related wage earnings for postal employees as compared with 
employees generally has slipped progressively over the years. 

The U.S. News & World Report study listed the average Federal 
worker weekly income as $88.42 after social security and Federal 
taxes. The average weekly income for rural carriers for the last 
fiscal year after retirement and Federal income taxes, based on average 
rural carrier salary as reported in the 1959 Annual Report of the Post- 
master General, page 126, is $83.76 per week. 

The loss in purchasing power is undoubtedly further increased by 
many items which defy the computing of any meaningful figures. 
We have received hundreds of cost-of-living reports from our mem- 
bership, and these have graphically shown the sharp increase in vari- 
ous State and local taxes which are not a part of any nationally recog- 
nized survey on the cost of living. In addition, the majority of rural 
carriers are dipping into their incomes to pay for maintenance and 
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operating costs of their vehicles, and in some instances this has re- 
sulted in a substantial reduction. 

These facts from our membership on the actual costs of living illus- 
trates clearly that it has not been possible for them to increase their 
standard of living on their rural carrier salary. Fifty-four percent 
of the wives are working and forty-nine percent of the rural carriers 
hold second jobs in order to more adequately cope with the needs of 
an average family to enjoy the “commonly accepted standard of 
living. 

a benefits have been mentioned before this committee in rela- 
tion to the justification for salary increases. Fringe benefits are im- 
portant, and they do contribute to morale, as well as to the physical 
well-being of the employee. In the area of fringe benefits, we hail 
the very important Federal Employees’ Health Benefits Act which 
will become effective this July. It 1s a valuable, worthwhile benefit, 
and I would like to take this opportunity to express the thanks of 
the rural carriers to this committee for the part they played in its 
enactment. It will bring better health insurance protection, and 
moneywise it can mean as much as $81.12 per year to an employee with 
a family as a contribution toward a more adequate medical care pro- 
tection. 

It would be erroneous, however, to consider this amount as a “salary 
increase.” The health law is permitting a greatly broadened and ex- 
panded type of medical care protection and, through this, affording 
employees benefits under a medical care program which have hereto- 
fore been unavailable. It does not, however, mean that an employee’s 
cost for health insurance protection is eliminated. Quite the con- 
trary, the employee in many instances will be paying almost as much, 
in some cases more, than he has been paying for health insurance pro- 
tection up to date. We certainly do not make this observation as any 
objection to the program. An improved and broadened type of medi- 
cal care protection was definitely needed, and it could not be made 
available to most employees except in group coverage such as is af- 
forded under this new Act. 

Mr. AtForp. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman, Mr. Alford. 

Mr. Arorp. I would like to ask Mr. Larson a question here before 
we go further away from the subject of the purchasing power and 
what you have referred to as the actual loss of income over the year. 

Are you making the point, as I am sure you are, that the postal 
workers have not received an increase in pay commensurate with that 
of other Federal employees / 

Mr. Larson. No. It is industrial employees that I am thinking of. 
I am not qualified to make a comparison with other Federal employees 
generally. However, the U.S. News & World Report study does dis- 
close a higher average salary for Federal workers generally than for 
rural carriers. 

Mr. Atrorp. I misunderstood, then. I thought you were making 
the point that the pay of the employees of the Post Office Department 
generally had not increased in the same amount as other Federal em- 
ployees’ pay generally. 

Mr. Emricu. Congressman Alford, the reason that notation was put 
in our testimony was merely to highlight that the average salary of 
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the rural carrier was less than that as determined by the economic unit 
of U.S. News & World Report in connection with their study. The 
average, of course, which they use, took the total Federal work force, 
and that average caused it to be higher than the average rural carrier's 
salary. 
Mr. A.rorp. Thank you. 
The CHarrman. You may proceed. 
Mr. Larson. Health insurance coverage under this program will 
improve efficiency and serve to increase “employ ee productivity. It 
will do this by reducing the anxiety and financial worry an employee 
faces today when he or a member of his family is subject to expensive 
hospitalization or medical care. The point we wish to make is that, 
although the Government is making a contribution toward an em- 
ployee’s medical care costs, it will not reduce the eT ae cost for 
medical care protection in a like amount in most cases. This is due 
to the fact that most employees, at least among rural carriers, indicate 
that they will avail themselves of the greater protection which is more 
expensive than previously carried. 
We have no intention of belaboring the oft-mentioned settlement 
of the steel strike or the obvious income advantage of those employees 
over postal employees. It is noteworthy, however, to refer to the an- 
nual report issued to the shareholders of the United States Steel Corp. 
relative to the earnings of their employees, particularly in connection 
with fringe benefits. 
The 1959 report of United States Steel stated that: 
Until the Government data fully recognizes all fringe costs, their use for 
measuring the cost of a wage settlement, or for making interindustry cost 
comparisons, is not only inappropriate but may result in misleading conclusions. 


The report further stated that : 


‘ 


The widely quoted data on average earnings are no longer representative of 
total employment costs. 

The report noted that the full cost of the steelworkers’ hours of 
work in the company had grown to be a “startling 65 percent” greater 
than the so-called average basic wage rate the steelworker receives. 
They further stated that: 

In the period between 1940 and 1959 the cost of an hour’s work for a typical 
United States Steel employee rose from 94 cents to $4, an increase equivalent 
to about 8 percent per year, compounded. The $4 was nearly 30 percent greater 
than the Government compiled wage rate for steel industry production workers. 

Thus, from United States Steel itself we have the statement that 
fringe benefits for the steelworker is 65 percent of the average basic 
wage rate. We introduce this in our testimony only to further sub- 
stantiate the vee ee of the Cordiner report which indicated that 
Government in the area of fringe benefits is behind industry generally. 
And United States Steel’ s own report makes it quite obvious that the 
total remuneration—wages and fringe benefits—for the steelworker 
has risen sharply when compared to the increases granted postal work- 
ers over the same period of time. 

Whether we view what has happened in steel as “contagious” or as 
“the game of leapfrog up the ladder of inflation” or not, the cold fact 
remains that the general comparative level of postal salaries as re- 
lated to industry has again taken a slide down that economic ladder, 
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a slide which can only be corrected by enactment of salary legislation, 
It is a situation which gives postal employees no alternative but to 
seek increases to give a monetary return-to permit the maintaining of 
a fair and reasonable standard of living. 

As postal employees we ask no more, and as the “board of directors” 
sitting in judgment on the issue we trust this committee will offer no 
less. 

Mr. Atrorp. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Alford. 

Mr. Atrorp. Mr. Chairman, at this point I apologize if I seem. to 
be belaboring an issue. But in my own area I do not believe that the 
postal employee's salary is commensurate with Federal employee’s 
salaries in other areas. For example, maintenance people on military 
bases, et cetera. I may be wrong in this, but I wish that someone 
could inform me more accurately than the information I have. Pos- 
sibly the Manpower Utilization Subcommittee, on which I serve, 
could do this. 

But this has been my information, Mr, Larson, that the postal 
employees generally have not benefited in many of the what I prefer to 
‘all extravagant appropriations of our Government in certain other 
governmental fields. 

That is all Ihave tosay. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Will the gentleman yield / 

Is it not true, I will ask the gentleman, that under this overall bill 
those selfsame employees in what the gentleman refers to as the 
extravagant areas and agencies will benefit percentagewise exactly as 
these postal employees you are referring to / 

Mr. Avrorp. I thank the gentleman. That is exactly the point 
which I wish to make. 

Mr. Emeicn. Mr. Alford, one of the reasons we find this situation 
existing in connection with military installations and other govern- 
mental projects is frequently due to the fact that we have wage board 
employees employed there, wherein the wages are adjusted to more 
nearly meet the competitive rate in that particular job classification. 
Another reason which is not generally understood by the public is the 
fact that so much of that work is contracted out, and it is being paid 
for at the prevailing rate for that industry or that skilled job. And 
that does create quite a differential. . 

Mr. Aurorp. Let the record show the Manpower Utilization Sub- 
committee has been very vitally concerned about contracting out and is 
100 percent opposed to it. 

Mr. Jowansen. May I ask the gentleman who just made the obser- 
vation whether that does not lend support to the views of some of us 
that we need an application of the prevailing area wage scale system 
comparable to the blue-collar employees with respect to postal 
employees ? 

Mr. Emricu. Mr. Johansen, it may have some weight. However, 
I believe the Post Office Department itself has looked into the matter 
and has come up with the recommendation that it would not be 
feasible or practicable. 

Mr. Lesinskr. Mr. Chairman, at that point, in line with the re- 
marks of Mr. Alford, the cost of contracts outside, where Federal 
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employees would have handled the work normally but the work is con- 
tracted out, it has been at a large expense to the Federal Government. 

The Cuarrman. Have you finished your statement, Mr. Larson ? 

Mr. Larson. No, sir. 

Productivity is also frequently mentioned as a valid justification 
for increasing wage rates. In this regard, a review of the rural car- 
rier role as an employee within the Post Office Department is enlight- 
ening. During the years 1949-59, a total of 5,677 small post val 
have been discontinued. In the vast majority of cases the former 
patrons of these discontinued offices were transferred to rural delivery 
service. They are now patrons of rural routes and are being served 
at a fraction of the former cost to the Department. 

It is interesting to note further that during that same period of 
time the total number of rural routes decreased from 32,599 to 31,377. 
In other words, 1,222 fewer rural carriers are now serving rural and 
suburban America than were employed to do the job in 1949. In this 
same period, rural routes were extended approximately 275,000 miles, 
the number of families has increased, the number of businesses has 
increased, and the mail volume has increased. 

We are proud that as a major work force within the Post Office De- 
partment our service has been able to contribute to a more efficient and 
as costly operation. We cite these facts merely to highlight that 
if productivity has any meaning as a tool for measuring salary rates, 
the rural carrier has indeed made a major contribution to overall 
productivity within the Department. 

The picture is clear. The wage level of postal positions deserves to 
be upgraded. The Government of the United States needs a dedi- 
cated, loyal, efficient work force. The tremendous turnover in per- 
sonnel requires a higher starting salarly and a greater salary incentive, 
to assure that the personnel structure of our postal service will con- 
tinue to attract qualified, high-caliber employees, and retain such em- 
ployees in the service. 

We would be hiding our heads in the sand if we attempted to over- 
look the fact that postal employees feel that they are losing out on the 
economic ladder, and that the progress being made by other employee 
groups is far outstripping the salaries paid to postal employees. It is 
fitting that the U.S. Government be a model employer, and employees 
should not be subjected to a constant struggle to maintain equity with 
other large wage-earning groups of the Nation. 

H.R. 9883 is a legislative proposal which provides the opportunity 
to adequately adjust postal salaries and upgrade postal positions. We 
trust that within the framework of this bill the committee will see fit 
to report legislation which will grant the increase which has been 
shown to be justified and fully merited. 

In reporting any salary legislation, we would also like to submit 
the following for consideration. 

Section 302(c) of Public Law 68 permits payment of additional 
compensation of rural carriers serving heavily patronized routes not 
exceeding 61 miles in length, and further set forth the dollar amount 
which the combined heavy-duty compensation and basic salary may 
not exceed. The present dollar amount ceiling of $5,165 (Public Law 
84-68 as amended by Public Law 85-426) actually prohibits payment 
of this additional compensation on routes in excess of 55 miles in 
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length. When the original legislation was considered before this 
committee and in the House, the dollar amount did conform to the 
salary for a 61-mile route. Salary schedules in the legislation were 
changed in the course of enactment, and the heavy-duty compensation 
dollar amount was inadvertently not changed. It is our opinion that 
the intent of Congress was that this additional compensation should 
be payable up to the 61 miles as stated. It is recommended that the 
dollar amount set forth in this secion be amended to conform to the 
basic salary payable in step 7 for the 61 miles as presently stated in 
the law. 

In closing, may I again express our appreciation to the committe for 
this privilege of appearing before you on behalf of the rural carriers 
of the Nation. 

The Cuairman. Thank you, Mr. Larson. 

Are there any questions ¢ 

If not, thank you very much. 

The next witness is Mr. Ross Messer, legislative representative of 
the National Association of Post Office & General Services Mainte- 
nance Employees. 

Mr. Messer. 


STATEMENT OF ROSS MESSER, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF POST OFFICE & GENERAL SERVICES 
MAINTENANCE EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Messer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, for this opportunity to appear before you today. My name 
is Ross A. Messer, and I am legislative representative of the Na- 
tional Association of Post Office & General Services Maintenance 
Employees, representing the custodial employees of the Post Office 
Department and General Services Administration, with members in 
the 50 States, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and the District of 
Columbia. Our national office is located at 724 Ninth Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

I wish to take this opportunity to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and 
members of the committee, for your interest in adequate salaries for 
postal and other Government employees and for scheduling hearings 
on salary adjustment at this time. I also wish to express our ap- 
preciation to the members of the committee and other Members of 
Congress who have introduced bills to make the temporary postal 
increase permanent, and bills to adjust our pay. 

During the past 10 years, the postal employees have received three 
salary adjustments in 1951, 1955, and 1958. While the postal em- 
ployees have received three salary adjustments, many employees 
in private industry have received adjustments from time to time, 
keeping their salaries abreast of the ever-increasing cost of living. 
It is true that the cost-of-living index, according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, has risen from 121.6 percent in December 1957 to 
125.4 percent in January 1960, or 1.4 percent since our last salary 
adjustment in 1958. 

As numerous comparisons between the salary of postal employees 
and employees in private industry have been presented to the com- 
mittee, we will not deal at any great length with the subject. How- 
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ever, I think it should be pointed out that the purchasing power of 
the employ ees is steadily declining. 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S - Department of 
Labor, based on the dollar being worth 100 cents in 1939, the 1959 
average was that $1 was worth “47.7 cents. At the end of ee 
1960, the v ‘alue of the dollar had further depreciated another 0. cent 
to 47.4 cents. 

In 1939, the top grade custodial laborer received $1,380 per year. 
Today, this employee has a top automatic — of $3,860 per year, 
an increase of $2,480, or approximately 179.7 percent. During thie 
same period of time, the purchasing power of the dollar has con- 
tinued to depreciate to the January 1960 value of 47.4 cents, which 
reduces the value of the dollar increase the empolyee has received. 

In 1939, the annual salary of $1,380 provided a true power of 
£1,380. Today the same employee receiving $3,860 has a purchasing 
power of only $1,829.64. Even though the salary of the employee 
has been increased by $2,480, his pure chasing power as compared with 
1939 has increased only $449.64. 

The estimated average salary of the full-time post office custodial 
employees, as of June 30, 1959. was $4,089 per annum. The average 
salary for the post office custodial service of $4,089 would prov ide a 
biweekly take-home pay of $136.11 for an employee with a wife ba 
two children. This would mean only $68.06 per week. 

I think it should be pointed out that a large majority of the cus- 
todial employees are in salary levels 1, 2, and 3. Salary level 1 has 
atop step of $3,860; level 2, $4,125; and level 3, $4,450. 

The average salary in the custodial service is just below the top 
step of level 2, which is $4,125 per annum. This means that several 
thousand of the post office custodial employees receive considerably 
less than the average pay of $4,089 per year. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to place our organization on record 
as favoring H.R. 9883 by Congressman Morrison and other similar 
bills, providing 12.5 percent increase for postal employees with cer- 
tain other adjustments, including the abolition of level 1, with a 
renumbering of levels, the abolition of step 1 in each level, and 
longevity revision. 

Mr. Rees. What percentage would that be, then, of increase? 

Mr. Messer. The employee in the top step of level 1 would receive 
a 19 percent increase. 

Mr. Rees. I am talking about the overall increase for your 
employees. 

Mr. Messer. I can give you the first four levels. 

The CrarrMan. It is about 20 percent, is it not ? 

Mr. Messer. Roughly 20 percent. The overall bill, taking longev- 
ity into consideration—but remember, many of the employees do 
not have longevity. 

Mr. Rers. T was under the impression that by moving the grades 
1 and 2 up, they would get more than 20 percent. 

Mr. Messer. Taking the longevity adjustments into consideration, 
it averages 23 percent. 

Mr. Rees. That is what I thought. 

Mr. Messer. But a man that is in the top step of level 1 and has 
no Jongevity, in other words, has not completed 13 vears of service, 
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would receive a 19 percent increase. In level 2, the top-step man 
would receive a 20 percent increase. In level 3 the top-step man 
would receive 21.8. In level 4 the top-step man would receive 18 


percent. 
The Cuairman. All right, you may proceed. 
Mr. Jomansen. Mr. Chairman. 


The Ciamman. Mr. Johansen, 

Mr. Jouansen. I do not want to suggest curtailing this testimony, 
but I observe that the rest of the testimony relates to specific inequi- 
ties which may or may not be the subject. of legislation in this bill, and 
I wonder whether, in the interest of time, if the witness does not 
object, we might not just incorporate in the record this additional 
testimony going to these detailed positions. 

The Cramman. I think that is an excellent suggestion. 

Just highlight the rest of your statement, Mr. Messer. 

Mr. Messer. If I may, I will touch on one point of the inequities, 

The Ciaiman. Let us just discuss this pay legislation. It is not 
in this bill, is it, the correction of these inequities ¢ 

Mr. Messer. No. 

The Cramman. Let us confine ourselves to discussing this bill. 

Mr. Messer. Very well, sir. 

In addition to the salary adjustment in H.R. 9883, I would like to 
point out a few other inequities in Public Law 68 which, in our opin- 
ion, need rectifying. 

Section 204(b), pay for work in the higher level, should be modi- 
fied to provide for pay for work in the higher level after 10 days’ 
assignment to the higher level and without the requirement of a new 
qualifying period each year. Tleretofore, the instances in which em- 
ployees have been paid for work in the higher level are few and far 
between. It is our belief that section 204(b) should be modified, so 
that employees may be properly paid for work in a higher level. — 

Key position 1, janitor, level 1, should be abolished and the em- 
ployee (1,695 full-time employees, page 168, appendix to the budget, 
fiscal year 1961) assigned to level 2, as laborers-custodial. The type 
of work performed by employees in level 1 (janitors) and level 2 
(laborers-custodial) is practically the same. Many offices have no 
level-1 employees, while other offices have no level-2 employees. The 
civil service requirements for both positions are identical and em- 
ployees are appointed from the same register. This division of em- 
ployees who were formerly all custodial laborers, has created a terrific 
morale problem. 

Key position 2, elevator operator, level 2, has a far greater respon- 
sibility than other employees assigned to level 2 and should be as- 
signed to level 3. In all of the larger cities and many of the medium- 
sized cities, the duties of an elevator operator compare very favorably 
with those of a guard, key position 5, and mail handler, key position 
8. In fact, in many cities, the elevator operators are required to 
handle mail, moving it from one floor to the other, and must have a 
knowledge of the mail operations on each floor, as well as the times 
of dispatch of certain types of mail. 

Most. employees enter the posta] service and secure their training 
in the service. Tlowever, the skilled tradesmen in the post office cus- 
todial service must be qualified in their craft, having served 4 years 
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apprenticeship, or other acceptable training of not Jess than 4 years, 
prior to recelving appointment. Even though this group of em- 
ployees must be skilled in their particular trade prior to appointment, 
they are required to enter the service in step 1 of their level, the same 
as employees without prior training. 

It is our belief that all skilled tradesmen should be appointed to 
step 1 of the level and after the 1-year probationary period, advanced 
to step 7. 

Key position 28, building superintendent, level 10, is completely out 
of balance and needs revising to properly reflect the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the position, or it should be assigned to a higher level. 
This position being improperly classified has caused the assignment 
of a lower level to many of the custodial supervisory positions in our 
opinion. It is our belief that key position 28 should be assigned to 
level 11, the square footage should be changed from approximately 
700,000 to 400,000, including approaches, driveways, and so forth, and 
that the number of subordinate employees should be deleted. 

Key position 21, foreman of mails, level 7, calls for the super- 
vision of approximately 20 or more employees. Standard position 
6-15, general foreman of laborers-janitors, level 7, is based on key 
position 21, but requires 150 or more subordinates which, in our opin- 
lon, is not a fair comparison with “approximately 20 or more em- 
ployees,” as stated in the act. This key position and the standard posi- 
tion description issued by the Department based on the key position, 
shows another of the glaring inequities in Public Law 68. 

Public Law 68 contained provisions to prevent downgrading of em- 
ployees on the effective date, after which the protection expired. Pro- 
tective legislation to prevent salary reduction in case of a downward 
reassignment of a position is needed today, as employees whose posi- 
tions are assigned to a lower level have no protection and must take 
a reduction in pay. H.R. 550, by Congressman Lesinski, would pro- 
vide this protection for postal employees. 

Other recommendations covering various changes of Public Law 68 
have been furnished to the committee staff in accordance with a request 
received last fall. 

Mr. Chairman, as this association also represents maintenance em- 
ployees of General Services Administration, we would like to endorse 
a salary adjustment for the classified employees. 

The classified employees are in the same boat as postal employees, 
only three pay adjustments during the last 10 years. It is our hope 
that this committee will grant classified employees the same increase as 
granted postal employees. 

The situation of guards in General Services Administration has 
been called to our attention. The GSA guards, in many instances, are 
receiving a smaller salary than janitors, laborers, and cleaners work- 
ing with them. They are also receiving salaries, which, in most in- 
stances, are considerably lower than that paid guards by private 
industry. 

Classification Act guards are in GS-2, with an entrance salary of 
$3,255 per annum—$1.57 per hour—and after 6 years advance to $3,825 
per annum—$1.84 per hour. Below we are setting forth salaries of 
guards in private industry, manufacturing and nonmanufacturing, as 
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published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of 


Labor. 


Average hourly earnings’ for guards in private industry as shown by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, occupational wage surveys 


Boston (October 1959) $2.00 | Dayton (December 1959) $2. 42 
New York (April 1959) 1. 89} Detroit (January 1959) 2.45 
Buffalo (October 1959) 2.36) Chicago (April 1060) 2.07 
Newark-Jersey City (December Milwaukee (April 1959) -------- 2. 08 
2.09] St. Paul-Minneapolis (January 
Baltimore (August 1958) 2. 02 2.17 
Pittsburgh (December 1959)_--. 2.48) Denver (December 1959) 2:18 
Atianta (April 1959) 2.19 | Los Angeles-Long Beach (March 
Memphis (January 1.95] San Francisco-Oakland (Janu- 
St. Louis (October 1959) 2.20} San Bernardino-Riverside, Calif. 
Kansas City (January 1960)____ 1. 80 (November 1959) 2. 38 
Indianapolis (January 1960)___ 2.05] Portland, Oreg. (April 1956)____ 1.92 
Cleveland (September 2.81] Seattle, Wash. (August 1959)_.. 2.27 


! Excludes premium pay for overtime and for work on weekends, holidays, and shifts. 


Classification Act grade for guards, GS-2 


Step 1 Step 2 Step 3 Step 4 Step 5 Step 6 Step 7 
1$3, 255. 00 |$3, 350. 00 |$3, 445. 00 |$3, 540. 00 |$3, 635. 00 |$3, 730.00 | $3, 825. 00 
1.71 1.75 1.80 | 1. 84 


1. 7 | 1. 62 1. 66 


Mr. Chairman, in view of the facts as pointed out above showing 
that guards under the Classification Act are receiving less than guards 
in private industry, it is respectfully requested that this honorable 
committee give consideration to an amendment placing guards in 
GS-3 instead of GS-2. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is our earnest hope 
that this committee will favorably report a pay bill making the 214 
percent. temporary postal increase permanent, and grant an adequate 
salary increase to both postal and Classification Act employees. I 
wish to again thank you for this opportunity to appear before you 
today. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Messer. 

Are there any questions / 

Mr. Rers. How many of your people are employed in level 1, ap- 
proximately? Nearly all of them are in levels 2 or 3, are they not? 

Mr. Messer. There are about 2,800, I believe, in level 1. 

Mr. Rees. How many are there in level 2? 

Mr. Messer. 6,460. 

Mr. Rees. And level 3? 

Mr. Messer. 4,714. 

Mr. Rees. Thank you. 

Mr. Messer. One thing that brings the average up or maybe down 
a little is, we have some of the higher level people, too, top-grade 
supervisors. There are four Jevel 14’s. There is one level 15. Those 
are high salaries, which help to offset it slightly. 

The Cnarrman. Thank you very much, sir. 
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The next witness is Mr. Cloy L. Allen, third vice president of the 
National League of Postmasters, accompanied by Mr. Williams Massie, 
past president of the National League of Postmasters, of Tyro, Va. 


STATEMENT OF CLOY L. ALLEN, THIRD VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
LEAGUE OF POSTMASTERS, ACCOMPANIED BY WILLIAMS MASSIE, 
PAST PRESIDENT, TYRO, VA. 


Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Cloy L. Allen. I am postmaster at Wingate, Tex., and third 
vice president of the National League of Postmasters of the United 
States. I am testifying in behalf of our organization, the oldest 
postmaster organization in the United States, in the unavoidable 
absence of our president, John P. Dudley, postmaster of Kast Mont- 
pelier, Vt., who cannot be here today. 

Mr. Rees. How many postmasters do you have in your member- 
ship / 

Mr. ALLEN. Approximately 12,000, sir. 

With me is our former national president, Williams E. Massie, 
postmaster at Tyro, Va. 

Our organization greatly appreciates the decision of this committee 
to hold public hearings on pending salary legislation. At the same 
time, we acknowledge with appreciation this opportunity to present 
testimony reflecting the position of the postmasters of the United 
States, and its possessions. 

Since the National League of Postmasters was organized in Texas in 
1904, and having had a Texan as its first national president, it is 
therefore natural that I feel honored to appear before this committee 
today, representing postmasters of all four classes. 

In the interest of brevity and expediting the hearings as much as 
possible, I will try to make my statement brief and to the point. We 
realize that with Congress heading for an early adjournment this 
year because of the national conventions, the time element is an all- 
important factor in the effort to get postal and Federal pay raise 
legislation enacted into law this vear. 

We feel there is a strong case for a postal pay raise this year. A 
10-percent pay raise would not be excessive; in fact, a good case could 
be made for a pay raise in excess of 10 percent. 

However, we must be realistic and try to get a bill approved by 
Congress that will meet with the approval of the President. It would 
be a useless gesture indeed for Congress to approve a large pay raise 
bill for postal workers, if the bill were to meet with the almost certain 
veto by the President. We feel that a 10-percent pay raise is justified 
and will be supported by the American people. 

The figures and statistics presented to this committee during the 
past few weeks by the various postal employee groups show without 
a doubt that postal salaries have lagged considerably behind those in 
industry. Postmasters’ salaries today are totally unrealistic when 
compared to the pay of management and administrative jobs in 
private industry. 

We are not advocating that postmaster’s pay be set on the same 
high administrative pay levels as those found in industry. But we do 
earnestly feel that the tremendous growth of the postal service in 
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recent years has resulted in even greater authority and responsibility 
being shouldered by the postmasters of this great country. Yet the 
pay of postmasters generally has remained low. 

A postmaster in these times must be a combined administrator, pro- 
duction manager, labor relations expert, and community and civic 
leader. We are not complaining. We are devoted to our jobs and 
proud of the opportunity to serve our fellow citizens in our commu- 
nity. But we feel it is only just that we receive equitable compensa- 
tion for our efforts. 

The subject of postal rates has come up frequently during these 
hearings. 

We support an increase in postal rates and will so testify when the 
committee holds such hearings after it concludes its hearings on pay 
legislation. 

However, we feel that the question of whether postal employees do 
or do not deserve a pay raise should rest solely on the merits of the 
‘ase we and the other postal employee organizations have presented to 
you. If Congress feels that we do deserve a pay raise—and we most 
strongly hope that you do—then a pay raise should be voted us, re- 
gardless of what is done in the matter of postal rates. We feel the 
two issues should not be tied to each other. 

The pay of the rest of the Government’s employees is not tied to the 
amount of revenue their agencies are able to raise, and we feel that it 
is unfair and unrealistic to impose this burden on postal workers. 

Before concluding my testimony, Mr. Chairman, I ask that we be 
permitted to express now and for the record the humble and sincere 
thanks of our officers and members to the ranking minority member 
and former chairman of this committee, the Honorable Ed Rees, of 
Kansas, who is to retire at the end of this session. 

Mr. Rees, we deeply appreciate every consideration you have given 
our organization these past 24 years and all that you have done to 
improve the postal service in general. We wish you much happiness 
and contentment in the years that lie ahead and would welcome your 
presence at any State or National function of our organization. 

Mr. Rees. Thank you. 

Mr. Auien. In conclusion, | want to thank the chairman and the 
other distinguished members of the committee, as well as the com- 
mittee staff, for all the kindness and consideration they have shown 
Ine in my initial appearance before this group. On behalf of the 
National League of Postmasters, I wish to express our sincere ap- 
preciation for the opportunity to present our case for a pay raise 
to this committee. 

The Craimman. Thank you very much. 

Are there any questions / 

Mr. Gross. Only this, Mr. Chairman. I have either 26 or 27 ap- 
plicants for 1 post office in my district in Iowa. 

The Cuairman. How about for rural carriers when a rural route 
becomes vacant 4 Do you have any applicants for that ¢ 

Mr. Gross. Oh, lots of them. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much, sir. 

The next witness is Mr. John MacKay, president of the National 
Postal Clerks’ Union, who is accompanied by Mr. Walter O. Noreen, 
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vice president, Mr. Tedd Flanagan, vice president, and Mr. David 
Silvergleid, secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. MacKay, I see you have a very lengthy statement. I wonder if 
you could not highlight your statement, because we will have to quit 
before the noon hour. Your prepared statement will be included in 
the record in full at the end of your testimony today. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN MacKAY, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL POSTAL 
CLERKS’ UNION, ACCOMPANIED BY WALTER 0. NOREEN, VICE 
PRESIDENT; TEDD FLANAGAN, VICE PRESIDENT; AND DAVID 
SILVERGLEID, SECRETARY-TREASURER 


Mr. MacKay. Mr. Chairman, we are aware of the time situation 
and would like to present as much of our statement as possible. We 
will try to expedite the presentation. 

The Cuatrman. Very well, sir. 

Mr. MacKay. I would like to introduce, however, those who are 
accompanying me today. Mr. David Silvergleid, our national sec- 
retary-treasurer, is on my right, Mr, Walter O. Noreen, our vice presi- 
dent is on my left, and to the far right, Mr. Tedd Flanagan, our second 
vice president, from New Jersey. 

We would like to conserve time by referring you to the middle of 
the second page of our statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Our union, in convention assembled on May 14-16, 1959, adopted 
a postal pay plan embodied in H.R. 10445 as introduced by Con- 
gressman Joseph E. Karth, of Minnesota. In our opinion this meas- 
ure contains not only a postal field service pay schedule adequate and 
essential for decent standards in the American design for modern 
living, but also long overdue amendments to eliminate some of the 
inequities in the Postal Reclassification Act, Public Law 68, of the 
84th Congress. We urge your serious consideration of H.R. 10445. 
We hope its several provisions designed to increase postal pay and 
improve postal working conditions will receive your approval. 

It is not our intention to present voluminous statistics to this com- 
mittee in support of higher salaries for our members. We have sat 
through these hearings from the beginning, and we believe previous 
witnesses have presented a formidable array of facts and figures to 
demonstrate clearly and irrefutably the need for a substantial pay 
increase. Our approach to this situation is a little different, and we 
would like to explain our position. 

We believe any alleged “distortion of pay schedules,” cited fre- 
quently by the administration as an excuse to delay consideration of 
postal salaries, is basically a byproduct of percentage increases en- 
acted by Congress the past several years. Prior to March 1, 1955, 
wage hikes for postal employees were generally across-the-board dol- 
lar boosts. Though such raises were usually inadequate and too late, 
they provided temporary and partial relief. 

Public Law 68, enacted during the 84th Congress, created a much 
wider range between levels, and subsequent percentage increases have 
further extended that range to a point of obvious distortion. We con- 
tend that an across-the-board dollar increase would not. only restore 
some of the balance, but would bestow larger increases where they are 
more urgently needed among the lower levels. 
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While previous witnesses have presented convincing, even shock- 
ing reports, on the vast number of postal employees forced to hold 
down two jobs to provide their families with shelter, food, clothing, 
and the many other essentials of this modern age, we know few if 
any in salary level 12 ($7,735 to $9,325) and above that engage in 
dual employment or require additional income through the labor of 
their wives or dependents. There is little or no “moonlighting” 
among the higher echelons in salary level 12 and above. 

In H.R. 10445, you will note on page 4 the proposed postal field 
service pay schedule provides four steps ranging from $5,500 to $6,100 
per annum in level 4, the level assigned most postal clerks. This, inci- 
dentally, was the salary range included in H.R. 2474, a pay bill in- 
troduced by the ranking majority members of this committee, Hon. 
James H. Morrison, in the 85th Congress, for which we were most 
grateful. We might state at this point that the $5,500 to $6,100 range 
for level 4 which would fully proven and justified in 1958 should now 
be considered minimum in 1960, in view of additional rounds of wage 
increases in private industry, greater postal employee productivity, 
and the advent of a higher standard of living. 

The remaining salary levels have been revised upward on an equiva- 
lent dollar basis, with the exception of several higher levels where an 
additional dollar boost was necessary to maintain proper proportion. 
We believe the overall cost of this formula will not exceed the postal 
cost estimates generally attributed to H.R. 9883 and related bills. 

In previous testimony, some members of the committee have con- 
tended there are too many steps required before reaching top auto- 
matic grade. We are in full agreement with that opinion. H.R. 
10445 provides for four steps, as more in line with the five steps that 
were in existence prior to 1945, rather than the seven steps as at pres- 
ent. We believe post office clerks acquire sufficient training, experi- 
ence, and scheme Encmindon in 3 years to justify qualification as full- 
fledged clerks in top automatic grade. 

Now, at first glance a salary schedule of $5,500 to $6,100 per annum 
for post office clerks may appear excessive to some not thoroughly 
familiar with conditions now prevalent in postal employment. It 
might even be asked upon what basis we advocate such an evaluation 
on the seemingly simple task of selling a stamp or sorting some letters, 
newspapers, or packages. Well, there are two good reasons why we 
take this position, and we want to discuss these factors briefly. 


NO. 1. WHAT THE JOBIS WORTH 


It has been said during these hearings that the carrier was the “heart 
and core of the postal establishment.” While we concur in this com- 
ment and are sympathetic to the understandable enthusiasm exhibited 
by our colleague, William C. Doherty, president, National Association 
of Letter Carriers, we would be remiss in our duties should we fail 
to emphasize the equally vital role performed in the postal service 
by our membership. 

While letter carriers are unquestionably the “heart and core,” postal 
clerks are virtually the lifeblood stream of postal establishments, and 
without the unceasing performance of their daily intricate distribu- 
tion hardly a single letter carrier could undertake his appointed 
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rounds. The scheme qualifications of a post office clerk are difficult, 
complex, and have frequently been compared to memorizing a half- 
dozen pages of a large telephone directory. 

Mr. Jouansen. What the witness is testifying is, I take it, that 
man needs both arms and feet. 

Mr. And head. 

Mr. McKay. This, however, is only the beginning. Schemes are 
changed regularly to keep pace with a growing population and our 
rapidly expanding economy. The distribution assignments in such 
postal centers as New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, and Boston, and State schemes in such areas as Pennsylvania, 
Texas, Louisiana, Iowa, and Missouri, to name but a few, require con- 
stant study and attention. 

Scheme requirements, though, are but a part of the clerk’s duties, 
which also include assignments at finance windows that necessitate a 
comprehensive knowledge of rates and postal regulations as well as 
pricipal surface and air transportation schedules. In addition, there 
are the multiple other duties essential to the operation of ¢.o.d., postal 
savings, claims, second- and third-class mailing requirements, and a 
host of other functions. 

In meeting the above requirements we should also cite on-the-job 
conditions that prevail in most post offices throughout the Nation 
where clerks must first serve an apprenticeship as a temporary or 
substitute, complete many years of night work to qualify for pre- 
ferred day assignments, and work under closer supervision than any 
other segment of the postal employee family. 

During the past several years, distributors have been further sub- 
jected to a regimentation previously unheard of in postal operations 
in the guise of work performance standards, basic motion time op- 
erations, and now finally, an individual personnel operation titled 
“guidelines.” 

There are few jobs in private industry comparable to the diversi- 
fied aspects of a postal clerk’s position. In view of the job require- 
ments cited above, and particulariy in the light of the many factors 
necessary to qualify as a postal employee, such as unquestioned in- 
tegrity, a good educational background, and an unblemished record 
of law observance, it becomes all the more imperative such employees 
be adequately compensated for their efforts. 

All to frequently these days, we receive reports that postal positions 
go begging, that civil service examinations are being given weekly 
in a futile effort to fill vacancies permanently, and that the low sala- 
ries, particularly in the entrance grades, are just not adequate to 
attract well qualified personnel. 


THE HELLER COMMITTEE REPORT 


I has been repeatedly stated during these hearings that the vast 
majority of postal employees, those assigned to levels 3, 4, and 5, 
are compelled to supplement their income with outside employment. 
On the basis of the many studies made in this field, it has been con- 
vincingly demonstrated that the average family of four must secure a 
basic income of not less than $6,000 per annum to defray properly the 
multiple expenses indispensable to a decent standard of living. 
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The Heller committee of the University of California has recently 
established that an annual salary of $6,291 is necessary for a man 
with a family of four who rents his home. The budgetary findings 
and conclusions of the Heller committee, as set forth in conside a 
detail by previous witnesses, proves a convincing criteria for the 
salary schedules proposed in H.R. 10445. 


AMENDMENTS TO PUBLIC LAW 68 


Our approach to the salary needs of our members is not limited 
exclusively to the increase in pay which we have endeavored to sub- 
stantiate above. 

The CuarrMan. Can you not highlight the statement? It is now 
10 minutes to 12, and we must be over on the floor at 12 o’clock, be- 
cause we have a vote coming up, and besides, we are just considering 
a pay bill at this time. 

Mr. MacKay. Mr. Chairman, with your permission I would like 
to continue to the fullest extent of time tw a and be given permis- 
sion to return later to present the balance of our testimony. 

The Cuamman. I do not know about that. We want to expedite 
these hearings, and your statement will be inserted in the record in 
full. As I see it, a great deal of your statement does not pertain to 
the legislation now before the committee. 

Mr. MacKay. Mr. Chairman, if I may reply, sir? 

The Crarrman. All right, sir. 

Mr. MacKay. There are many phases of Public Law 68 that directly 
affect the income of the people we represent. 

The Cuamman. But those provisions are not included in the bill 
before this committee, are they / 

Mr. MacKay. We understand that H.R. 10445 has been introduced 
and referred to this committee, and included in that bill are various 
proposed amendments to Public Law 68 that will materially affect the 
incomes of the people that are involved. 

Mr. Jouansen. Mr. Chairman, is it not true that if we were going 
to attempt to correct—assuming that that is in order—these various 
and sundry provisions of the public law, there would be no legislation 
this year, and no chance for it, under the limitations of time. 

The Crarrman. The gentleman is entirely correct. These hearings 
should be confined just to the pay features, not to a general revision of 
Public Law 68. 

Mr. MacKay. Mr. Chairman, if there is any possibility of our being 
allowed to continue our presentation at the next session, we would 
appreciate it. 

The Cratrman. There are many more witnesses to be heard, and 
we cannot let you continue at the next hearing. If we have time after 
we finish all the witnesses, we will see about inviting you back. 

Mr. MacKay. I realize that will depend upon your good judgment 
in the matter, Mr. Chairman. However, I would like to emphasize 
for the record that Public Law 68 has now been on the books almost 
5 years. The people that we represent have been particularly penal- 
ized by the inequities in this measure. We strongly objected and 
vigorously dissented to the classification proposals now in Public Law 
68 when they were first introduced. We have patiently waited for 
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5 years for this opportunity to call these inequities to the attention 
of this committee, and in our convention we have adopted a postal 
pay plan that affects the income of all of our members. We hope we 
will have an opportunity to receive consideration at some time. 

The Cuatrman. That will be done if we can find the time. 

Mr. MacKay. Very well. 

The CuatrmMan. But let us try to confine the testimony now to the 
pay features which are before the committee. 

Mr. MacKay. Very well, Mr. Chairman. How much time do we 
have remaining? 

The Cuamman. You have about 7 minutes. We must quit at 12 
o’clock. 

Mr. MacKay. Thank you, sir. 

The balance of our statement proceeds to a consideration of various 
sections of Public Law 68 and proposed amendments to those sections 
contained in H.R. 10445. 

Mr. Chairman, I would particularly like to refer you in the time 
remaining to that part of our statement, which provides for an amend- 
ment to section 204(b) of Public Law 68. We ask that section 204(b) 
be amended to eliminate the requirements in Public Law 68, “for serv- 
ing more than 30 days in any calendar year in a higher salary level 
before being entitled to receive the higher level pay.” This section 
of Public Law 68 was ostensibly designed for the protection of the 
employee that he might be given pay commensurate with duties he was 
required to perform, provided they were performed over a period of 
time. However, in actual practice, it has operated to the detriment 
of many employees who were required to work in higher level posi- 
tions. Frequently, they put in 25, 28, or 29 days in higher level posi- 
tions and received no additional compensation for same. 

Further, each calendar year, they were again required to perform 
30 days of service in a higher level position before they became entitled 
to the higher compensation. This has proven most unfair. We be- 
lieve Congress originally intended that positions of greater responsi- 
bility should pay more, and we contend employees should be paid for 
all time performed in such jobs. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if I may digress further from the order of the 
prepared statement, I would like to refer you further on to that part 
of our statement, referring to section 404(a). We request this sec- 
tion of Public Law 68 be amended by “establishing four longevity 
grades instead of the present three.” The longevity adjustments 
would apply after 5 years in top automatic grade, after 10 years in 
top automatic grade, after 15 years in top automatic grade, after 20 
years in top automatic grade and shall be at the rate of $200 per annum 
instead of the present $100. We believe the longevity provisions as 
originally established in 1945 are no longer adequate, nor can they be 
justified in view of wage gains secured by workers in private industry 
since then. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to refer you further on in 
our statement. 

SECTION 603, PUBLIC LAW 68 


That this be amended to provide that— 


all employees in or below PFS level 7 who perform work on Saturdays or Sundays 
shall be granted compensatory time off at the rate of 90 minutes for each hour of 
service performed on a Saturday and at the rate of 120 minutes for each hour of 
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service performed on a Sunday within 5 working days. For work performed on 
Saturdays or Sundays during the month of December, each shall be paid at the 
rate of 150 percent of his hourly basic compensation. This section to be further 
amended to provide that for legal holidays, each employee in or below PFS level 7 
shall either be granted compensatory time at the rate of 120 minutes for each 
hour of service performed within 30 days or be paid premium compensation at 
the rate equal to twice his hourly basic compensation for the time so worked. 
For work performed on Christmas Day, premium compensation shall be paid 
at a rate equal to 200 percent of the employees hourly basic compensation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there is another section to which I wish to 
refer you with considerable emphasis, dealing with section 606. It 
provides that— 
substitute employees required to be available for duty, shall be employed not 
less than 4 consecutive hours following the hour at which the employee is 
required to be available for duty. 

Present law provides a guarantee of only 2 hours, which has been 
found totally inadequate. 

It should be pointed out that substitute employees constitute a 
trained corps of experienced personnel destined to become the regular 
career employees of the future. They are guaranteed practically 
nothing in terms of duration of employment, balanced schedules, 
regular days off, et cetera, yet they are expected to qualify on the 
necessary schemes, make themselves available for duty any time dur- 
ing the 24 hours of the day, and endure the brunt of a postal idol 
titled “flexibility.” 

We do not believe in substitution, and we have long advocated the 
abolition of this antiquated, cheap labor device that makes a mockery 
of the career civil service system. However, until the Congress sees 
fit to enact such a law, we feel it is necessary to provide certain basic 
and fundamental guarantees that post office substitute positions 
might be made sufficiently attractive and remunerative. 

Mr. Rees. As I understand it, you are asking this committee to lay 
aside H.R. 9883, sponsored by Mr. Morrison, and similar bills, and 
to give consideration to H.R. 10445; is that correct ? 

Mr. MacKay. That is not correct, Mr. Rees. We are asking the 
committee to consider all the legislation that has been introduced. 
And in keeping with the recommendations we have made, we are 
asking you to consider H.R. 10445, the pay schedule contained in 
H.R. 10445, and essential amendments with respect to Public Law 68 
that affect our incomes. That is what we are asking the committee 
to do. 

Mr. Rees. I am sorry that Mr, Morrison is not here. As I under- 
stand it, Mr. Morrison would insist, of course, on his H.R. 9883. You 
do not go along with that, then ? 

Mr. MacKay. My suggestion, Mr. Chairman, is to have the com- 
mittee recommend the endorsement of the pay plan incorporated in 
H.R. 10445. That is our objective. 

Mr. Rees. But that is different from the plan in H.R. 9883, is it 
not ? 

Mr. MacKay. Yes, it is vastly different. 

Mr. Rees. That is what I thought. 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Chairman, I think it is most unfortunate that 
the gentleman from Louisiana, who is so devoted to pay increases, is 
not here to share in this discussion. 
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The Cuarrman. I hope he will be here at the next meeting of our 
committee, and we will have Mr. MacKay and his staff back then. 

You may come back, and the other members of your organization, 
next Tuesday morning at 10 o’clock. 

Mr. MacKay. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We will be delighted to 
be here, because we feel very seriously about this question, and we feel 
it should be faced by the committee. 

(The prepared statement referred to follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF JOHN W. MacKay, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL PosTAL CLERKS 
UNION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is John W. MacKay 
and I am privileged to serve as president of the National Postal Clerks Union 
located at 918 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. Our membership consists of ap- 
proximately 25,000 post office clerks situated in several hundred local unions 
throughout 20 States, the island of Puerto Rico and the District of Columbia. 

With me is our national secretary-treasurer, Mr. David Silvergleid, a veteran 
postal employee with over 30 years of service in Brooklyn, N.Y. I have over 23 
years of continuous postal service with the exception of two leaves of absence 
at which time I served with the U.S. Marine Corps in the Pacific during World 
War II and in Korea during the later action there. 

Today we are also accompanied by our first vice president, Walter O. Noreen 
from St. Paul, Minn., and our second vice president, Tedd Flanagan, of Kearny, 
N.J. In addition, the committee may be interested to know that our entire na- 
tional executive board has assembled in Washington to witness these hearings 
and we have in the audience the following regional representatives: James M. 
Murphy, Boston, Mass.; Bernard Schwartz, New York City; Robert Kephart, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Donald Johnson, Muskegon, Mich.; Emil Dreher, Duluth, 
Minn.; William Warner, Seattle, Wash.; Edwin Myers, Fresno, Calif.; and the 
national secretary-treasurer of our family hospital plan, Irving Miller of New 
York City is also present. 

We are grateful, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity to appear befor your 
committee. Before beginning our testimony, may we express our appreciation 
for your recent decision to hold public hearings on pending salary legislation. 
We also wish to convey our thanks to the many Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives who have recognized the need for upward salary adjustments in 
postal and Federal pay scales and have introduced various measures to accom- 
plish this objective. 

Our union, in convention assembled on May 14-16, 1959, adopted a postal pay 
plan embodied in H.R. 10445, as introduced by Congressman Joseph E. Karth, 
of Minnesota. In our opinion this measure contains not only a postal field 
service pay schedule adequate and essential for decent standards in the Ameri- 
can design for modern living but also long overdue amendments to eliminate some 
of the inequities in the Postal Reclassification Act, Public Law 68 of the 84th 
Congress. We urge your serious consideration of H.R. 10445. We hope its 
several provisions designed to increase postal pay and improve postal working 
conditions will receive your approval. 

It is not our intention to present voluminous statistics to this committee in 
support of higher salaries for our members. We have sat through these hear- 
ings from the beginning and we believe previous witnesses have presented a 
formidable array of facts and figures to demonstrate clearly and irrefutably the 
need for a substantial pay increase. Our approach to this situation is a little 
different and we would like to explain our position. 

We believe any alleged “distortion of pay schedules.” cited frequently by the 
administration as an excuse to delay consideration of postal salaries, is basically 
a by-product of percentage increases enacted by Congress the past several 
years. Prior to March 1, 1955, wage hikes for postal employees were generally 
across-the-board dollar boosts. Though such raises were usually inadequate 
and too late, they provided temporary and partial relief. Public Law 68, en- 
acted during the 84th Congress, created a much wider range between levels, 
and subsequent percentage increases have further extended that range to a 
point of obvious distortion. We contend that an across-the-board dollar 
increase would not only restore some of the balance, but would bestow larger 
increases where they are more urgently needed among the lower levels. 
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While previous witnesses have presented convincing, even shocking reports 
on the vast number of postal employees forced to hold down two jobs to provide 
their families with shelter, food, clothing and the many other essentials of 
this modern age, we know few if any in salary level 12 ($7,735 to $9,825) and 
above that engage in dual employment or require additional income through the 
labor of their wives or dependents. There is little or no “moonlighting” among 
the higher echelons in salary level 12 and above. 

In H.R. 10445, you will not on page 4 the proposed postal field service pay 
schedule provides four steps ranging from $5,500 to $6,100 er annum in level 4, 
the level assigned most postal clerks. This, incidentally, was the salary range 
included in H.R. 2474, a pay bill introduced by the ranking majority member of 
this committee, Hon. James H. Morrison, in the 85th Congress for which we were 
most grateful. We might state at this point that the $5,500-$6,100 range for 
level 4, which was fully proven and justified in 1958 should now be considered 
minimum in 1960 in view of additional rounds of wage increases in private 
industry, greater postal employee productivity, and the advent of a higher 
standard of living. 

The remaining salary levels have been revised upward on an equivalent dollar 
basis with the exception of several higher levels where an additional dollar 
boost was necessary to maintain proper proportion. We believe the overall cost 
of this formula will not exceed the postal cost estimates generally attributed to 
H.R. 9883 and related bills. 

In previous testimony, some members of the committee have contended there 
are too many steps required before reaching top automatic grade. We are in 
full agreement with that opinion. H.R. 10445 provides for four steps, as more 
in line with the five steps in existence prior to 1945, rather than the seven steps 
as at present. We believe post office clerks acquire sufficient training, experi- 
ence, and scheme knowledge in 3 years to justify qualification as full-fledged 
clerks in top automatic grade. 

Now at first glance a salary schedule of $5,500 to $6,100 per annum for post 
office clerks may appear excessive to some not thoroughly familiar with condi- 
tions now prevalent in postal employment. It might even be asked upon what 
basis do we advocate such an evaluation on the seemingly simple task of selling 
a stamp or sorting some letters, newspapers or packages? Well, there are two 
good reasons why we take this position and we want to discuss these factors 
briefly. 
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NO. 1—WHAT THE JOB IS WORTH 


It has been said during these hearings that the carrier was the “heart and 
core of the Postal Establishment.” While we concur in this comment and are 
sympathetic to to the understandable enthusiasm exhibited by our colleague, 
William C. Doherty, president, National Association of Letter Carriers, we 
would be remiss in our duties should we fail to emphasize the equally vital role 
performed in the postal service by our membership. 

While letter carriers are unquestionably the “heart and core,” postal clerks 
are virtually the life bloodstream of postal establishments and without the un- 
ceasing performance of their daily intricate distribution, hardly a single letter 
earrier could undertake his appointed rounds. The scheme qualifications of a 
post office clerk are difficult, complex and have frequently been compared to 
memorizing a half-dozen pages of a large telephone directory. 

This, however, is only the beginning. Schemes are changed regularly to keep 
pace with a growing population and our rapidly expanding economy. The dis- 
tribution assignments in such postal centers as New York, Brooklyn, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Los Angeles, and Boston, and State schemes in such areas as 
Pennsylvania, Texas, Louisiana, Iowa, and Missouri, to name but a few, require 
constant study and attention. 

Scheme requirements though are but a part of the clerk’s duties which also 
include assignments at finance windows that necessitate a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of rates, postal regulations, as well as principal surface and air transporta- 
tion schedules. In addition, there are the multiple other duties essential to the 
operation of ¢.o.d., postal savings, claims, seeond- and third-class mailing require- 
ments and a host of other functions. 

In meeting the above requirements we should also cite on-the-job conditions 
that prevail in most post offices throughout the Nation where clerks must first 
serve an apprenticeship as a temporary or substitute, complete many years of 
night work to qualify for preferred day assignments and work under closer su- 
pervision than any other segment of the postal employee family. During the 
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past several years, distributors have been further subjected to a regimentation 
previously unheard of in postal operations in the guise of work performance 
standards, basic motion time operations, and now finally, an individual person- 
nel operation titled “guidelines.” 

There are few jobs in private industry comparable to the diversified aspects 
of a postal clerk’s position. In view of the job requirements cited above, and 
particularly in the light of the many factors necessary to qualify as a postal 
employee such as unquestioned integrity, a good educational background and 
an unblemished record of law observance, it becomes all the more imperative 
such employees be adequately compensated for their efforts. 

All too frequently these days, we receive reports that postal positions go 
begging, that civil service examinations are being given weekly in a futile 
effort to permanently fill vacancies and that the low salaries, particularly in 
the entrance grades, are just not adequate to attract well qualified personnel. 


THE HELLER COMMITTEE REPORT 


It has been repeatedly stated during these hearings that the vast majority of 
postal employees, those assigned to levels 3, 4, and 5, are compelled to supple- 
ment their income with outside employment. On the basis of the many studies 
made in this field, it has been convincingly demonstrated that the average 
family of four must secure a basic income of not less than $6,000 per annum 
to properly defray the multiple expenses indispensable to a decent standard 
of living. 

The Heller committee of the University of California, has recently established 
that an annual salary of $6,291 is necessary for a man with a family of four 
who rents his home. The budgetary findings and conclusions of the Heller 
committee, as set forth in considerable detail by previous witnesses, proves a 
convincing criteria for the salary schedules proposed in H.R. 10445. 


AMENDMENTS TO PUBLIC LAW 68 


Our approach to the salary needs of our members is not limited exclusively to 
the increase in pay which we have endeavored to substantiate above. Of equal 
importance, is the necessity for the elimination of the more outstanding and 
obvious inequities that have arisen under the operation of the Postal Reclassi- 
fication Act, Public Law 68. This measure was enacted by the 84th Congress 
on June 10, 1955. However, many of its basic provisions did not go into effect 
until December 3, 1955. Since then, many inequities have developed relating 
both to compensation, and the discretionary powers granted to the Postmaster 
General. During the 85th and 86th Congresses, bills were introduced which 
provided substantial amendments to Public Law 68 in an effort to correct the 
aforesaid inequities. However, up until now these bills have not been given 
much consideration. 

Before commenting on the amendments proposed in H.R. 10445, we would 
like to emphasize that clerical employees, more than any others, have been 
particularly penalized by the aforesaid inequities. Not only have they been 
forced into competition with other crafts for the higher level, so-called clerical 
positions, but many of their long standing rights involving preferred assign- 
ments, seniority, etc., have been discarded or ignored. We believe the time is 
long overdue for a complete revision of Public Law 68, particularly with respect 
to those provisions that have proven unfair, inadequate or unworkable. 

We submit herewith a résumé of those sections of Public Law 68 which we 
believe require amendment through the proposals incorporated in H.R. 10445 
as follows: 

(1) Section 201(b) to be amended by adding after the word “performance” 
the following: “Employees shall be ranked on the basis of the highest skill or 
knowledge required in their respective positions”. As the law reads now, the 
Postmaster General is given complete discretion to rank positions on the prin- 
ciple of equal pay for substantially equal work. However, in practice, this has 
very frequently militated against the employee in those positions where a high 
degree of skill or knowledge may be required for limited periods of time. We 
believe all positions should be ranked on the basis of the highest skill or knowl- 
edge required. 

(2) Section 202, which provides for employee appeals from rankings in spe- 
cific levels, has proven totally inadequate, and in many cases, unfair. We pro- 
pose new subsections (b) and (c) be added which will provide (1) “That em- 
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ployee unions and the officers of employees’ unions, either as representatives of 
individual employees or groups of employees, or upon their own initiative, shall 
have the same rights of appeal as individual employees.” (2) “That a formal 
hearing be held for appeals by a committee of three to consist of one repre- 
sentative of the Civil Service Commission, one from the Post Office Department, 
and one representative of the employee appealing his salary level.” In the 
event downgrading is involved, the downgrading shall be held in abeyance pend- 
ing the outcome of the appeal.” (3) “That in the event the Commission sus- 
tains such an appeal, the position shall be posted for bidding in accordance with 
regulations prescribed for the filling of preferred nonsupervisory positions, and 
the senior qualified employee must be given a probationary assignment of at 
least 30 days.” 

(3) Section 203 be amended by striking out that portion known as subdivi- 
sion 2 of section f of key position (8), “Mail-Handler Level No. 3” which pro- 
vides that a mail handler “may make occasional simple distribution of parcel 
post mail requiring no scheme knowledge.” In actual practice this limitation 
has been frequently abused to the extent employees in lower levels are required 
to perform duties meriting higher level pay. 

Section 203 be further amended by “changing the level of all key positions 
from key position 23 through 49; each level shall be reduced by 1—level 7 shall 
become level 6, level 8 shall become level 7, level 9 shall become level 8, etc.” 
The purpose of this amendment is to eliminate level 1, leaving a total of 19 
levels. 

(4) Section 204(b) be amended to eliminate the requirement in Public Law 
68 “for serving more than 30 days in any calendar year in a higher salary level 
before being entitled to receive the higher level pay.” This section of Public 
Law 68 was ostensibly designed for the protection of the employee that he might 
be given pay commensurate with duties he was required to perform, provided 
they were performed over a period of time. However, in actual practice, it 
has operated to the detriment of many employees who were required to work 
in higher level positions. Frequently, they put in 25, 28, or 29 days in higher 
level positions and received no additional compensation for same. Further, 
each calendar year, they were again required to perform 30 days of service in 
a higher level position before they became entitled to the higher compensation. 
This has proven most unfair. We believe Congress originally intended that 
positions of greater responsibility should pay more and we contend employees 
should be paid for all time performed in such jobs. 

(5) Section 205(a) provided that “The Postmaster General shall transmit 
to the Congress on or before January 15, 1956, a comprehensive report of oper- 
ations under the law.” We believe such a report should be submitted to the 
Congress annually for the information of the Congress as well as postal 
employees. 

(6) Section 301(a) deals with the postal field service salary schedule, the 
rural carriers schedule, and the fourth-class office schedule and have already 
been commented upon above. 

Section 301(b) is amended to provide pay conversion of all employees under 
the new schedules as outlined above. Too frequently in the past there have 
been several dislocations in the conversion procedures provided by pay bills. 
We seek to reduce such dislocations to a minimum. 

(7) Section 304(b) is to be amended by the addition of a new subparagraph 
reading: “The salary of any employee converted to a new salary level on the 
effective date of Public Law 84-68, shall be not less than the salary such an 
employee would have received had he been promoted to the same position on 
the day following conversion.” This is to correct a very serious injustice which 
occurred on the passage of Public Law 68. For instance, those clerks who were 
placed in level 5 on December 3, 1955, received a reduction of pay for the first 
year in their new level, while clerks placed in level 4 received an increase in 
salary. This has been a longstanding inequity and should be corrected as of 
the date of Public Law 68 went into effect. 

(8) Section 404(a) is to be amended by “establishing four longevity grades 
instead of the present three.” The longevity adjustments would apply after 5 
years in top automatic grade, after 10 years in top automatic grade, after 15 
years in top automatic grade, after 20 years in top automatic grade, and shall 
be at the rate of $200 per annum instead of the present $100. We believe the 
longevity provisions as originally established in 1945 are no longer adequate, 
nor can they be justified in view of wage gains secured by workers in private 
industry since then. 
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(9) Section 502(a) is to be amended to provide that “any employee who is 
promoted or transferred to a position in a higher salary level shall advance to 
the same step in the higher level which he occupied in the level from which he 
is promoted.” This is to correct a condition whereby an employee receiving a 
promotion at the present time and under the present law received only a nominal 
increase in pay. Frequently, his salary remains at a lower rate than employees 
in lower levels of the postal field service schedule. 

(10) Section 502 is to be further amended by adding the following new sub- 
section: “All clerical, nonsupervisory positions above level 4 shall be posted for 
bid in accordance with existing regulations. The senior qualified bidder, re- 
gardless of current level, shall be given the opportunity to qualify for the 
vacancy.” This becomes necessary since Post Office Department regulations now 
provide higher level positions shall be made available to the best qualified 
employee rather than to the senior qualified employee. 

While on the surface, this may appear to be an efficient and businesslike 
manner of selection, in actual practice it has created a privileged class of em- 
ployees. Too frequently, personal feelings, nepotism, politics, and other sub- 
jective qualifications intrude themselves into the picture. We do not advocate 
the senior employee be automatically given a higher level vacancy. What we 
propose is that senior employees be given the opportunity to demonstrate their 
qualifications for such higher level positions. 

(11) Section 601(a) shall be amended by adding the following sentence: 
“Pay checks covering such compensation shall be dated the date immediately 
following completion of the actual pay period.” We do not seek to change the 
present lag period in the issuance of Post Office Department pay checks nor do 
we seek to compel delivery of the checks to the employees sooner than at present 
under normal conditions. However, we have frequently been confronted with 
situations where the banks were closed on particular Fridays and it would 
have been not only more convenient but quite possible for the employees to 
receive their checks a day sooner. The Department has maintained this could 
not be done due to the date on the checks. By using the date specified in this 
amendment, the Department will be able to release checks sooner to employees 
in emergencies and under unusual circumstances. 

(12) Section 602 be amended by inserting the word “nine” for the word “ten” 
in the second sentence. The present section of Public Law 68 provides that the 
work schedule of employees shall be regulated so that the 8 hours of service shall 
not extend over a longer period than 10 consecutive hours. In actual practice, 
this has led to many abuses. It is our opinion that limiting the overall period 
to 9 hours will not work a hardship to the service and will be simple justice for 
the employees. 

(13) Section 603(2)(a) be amended to provide that “All employees in or 
below PFS level 7 who perform work on Saturdays or Sundays shall be granted 
compensatory time off at the rate of 90 minutes for each hour of service per- 
formed on a Saturday and at the rate of 120 minutes for each hour of service 
performed on a Sunday within 5 working days. For work performed on Sat- 
urdays or Sundays during the month of December, each shall be paid at the rate 
of 150 percent of his hourly basic compensation. This section to be further 
amended to provide that for legal holidays, each employee in or below PFS 
level 7 shall either be granted compensatory time at the rate of 120 minutes for 
each hour of service performed within 30 days or be paid premium compensa- 
tion at the rate equal to twice his hourly basic compensation for the time so 
worked. For work performed on Christmas Day, premium compensation shall 
be paid at a rate equal to 200 percent of the employees hourly basie compensa- 
tien.” 

Briefly, this provides for time and one-half compensatory time off for work 
performed on Saturdays and double time compensatory time off for work per- 
formed on Sundays and legal holidays. This procedure is in direct line with 
the policy followed by private industry, except that compensation is in terms of 
time off rather than dollars. 

It seems rather anomalous that the Government, which compels time and one- 
half pay for Saturdays and double-time pay for Sundays and holidays on public 
work performed by private contractors, should be reluctant to confer the same 
privilege on its own employees. True, the administration offered premium pay- 
ments for weekend work in its original Reclassification Act of 1955—but on a 
strictly unilateral basis wherein it retained the option to determine when pay- 
ment should be made. This amendment would make it mandatory that the 
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employee be compensated in premium time off for all weekend and holiday 
work. ‘This is fully justified and warranted by labor practices in private indus- 
try as regulated by the Wagner Labor Relations Act, the Walsh-Healey Act, 
and similar statutory provisions. 

(14) Section 604 provides the 10-percent differential for work performed 
between 6 p.m. and 6 a.m., be changed to provide for 20 percent for work of 
that nature. 

(15) Section 606(b) provides that “substitute employees, required to be avail- 
able for duty, shall be employed not less than 4 consecutive hours following the 
hour at which the employee is required to be available for duty”. Present law 
provides a guarantee of 2 hours, which has been found totally inadequate. 

It should be pointed out that substitute employees constitute a trained corps 
of experienced personnel destined to become the regular career employees of 
the future. They are guaranteed practically nothing in terms of duration of 
employment, balanced schedules, regular days off, etc., yet they are expected to 
qualify on the necessary schemes, make themselves available for duty anytime 
during the 24 hours of the day and endure the brunt of a postal idol titled 
“Flexibility.” 

We do not believe in substitution and have long advocated the abolition of 
this antiquated, cheap labor device that makes a mockery of the career civil 
service system. However, until the Congress sees fit to enact such a law, we 
feel it is necessary to provide certain basic and fundamental guarantees that 
post office substitute positions might be made sufficiently attractive and remu- 
nerative. 

(16) Section 606(c) be amended to provide the ratio of one classified substi- 
tute to five regular employees be based upon a combination of substitutes and 
other hourly rated temporary employees. It has been the practice of the Post 
Office Department to render the present statutory limitation unworkable by 
hiring temporary or indefinite employees in unlimited quantities. This has in- 
evitably been detrimental to the career substitute whose hours have been cur- 
tailed and regular appointment indefinitely deferred. We believe the Post Office 
Department should be compelled to live up to the spirit as well as the letter of 
the law by limiting the number of temporary and/or substitute employees to that 
stated in the act of June 4, 1936. 

(17) Section 606 be further amended by adding a new subsection to provide 
“career substitute employees shall receive the same or equivalent treatment, 
compensation and/or time off as regular employees, with respect to overtime, 
weekend provisions during December and legal holidays, either specified in the 
act of December 1941 or by Executive order.” 

We have already discussed the necessity and practicability of according hu- 
mane treatment to career substitutes in order that they might be induced to 
remain on the job until such time as they became regular employees. Certainly 
the committee will agree that it is unconscionable to work a substitute 12 hours 
at straight time pay where a regular would have to be paid time and one-half 
for at least 4 hours. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 


Section 3 on page 10 provides for the effective dates of this act. Particular 
emphasis is placed on subsection 7 to be effective as of December 8, 1955, In- 
asmuch as this would correct a long-standing inequity, we feel it would be en- 
tirely proper to provide for retroactivity. The increased pay would take effect 
as of January 1, 1960. It seems hardly necessary to emphasize to this committee 
that in private industry when contracts are negotiated it is a general rule that 
salary increases agreed upon take effect as of the date negotiations start. Too 
frequently postal and Federal employees have been penalized because of either 
delay by Congress or other causes. The additional moneys have been needed 
for a long time and the effective date of any increase agreed upon should revert 
to the date of the original request. All other provisions of H.R. 10445 shall take 
effect the first day of the first pay period which begins after the date of enact- 
ment of this act. 

SUMMARY 


Before concluding, may we place final emphasis on the fact that a great deal 
has already been said about the settlement of the steel strike and its many 
ramifications as well as the fact that President Eisenhower anticipates a pos- 
sible surplus for this next year of over $4 billion. We do not intend to discuss 
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these issues any further, but sincerely hope they will receive your careful con- 
sideration in surveying the overall picture. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the committee, we well realize that Congress is look- 
ing forward to an early adjournment. We know also that the need of the postal 
employee is great, that time is of the essence and that a nominal increase in 
pay will merely serve to accentuate the economic inequality of the postal worker. 
We believe H.R. 10445 contains the minimum requirements necessary to make 
post office clerical employment attractive and desirable and these qualities are 
essential to the procurement and retention of capable, topflight personnel. 

May we again thank the chairman and members of this committee for this 
privilege of expressing the opinions and views of our membership. 


The Cuarrman. The hearings will recess until next Tuesday morn- 
ing at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, Thursday, March 24, 1960, the committee 
recessed, to reconvene at 10 a.m., Tuesday, March 29, 1960.) 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 29, 1960 


House or Representatives, 
CoMMITTEE ON Post Orrice AND CIVIL SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a.m., in room 215, 
House Office Building, Hon. Tom Murray (chairman of the commit- 
tee) presiding. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. 

The hearings will be resumed on the postal employees and other 
Federal employees pay legislation. 

At the time of the recess last Thursday, Mr. John MacKay, presi- 
dent of the National Postal Clerks’ Union, was before the committee 
and had not completed his statement. I requested Mr. MacKay to 
return this morning so he could complete his statement. He is ac- 
companied by Mr. Walter O. Noreen, vice president, and Mr. David 
Silvergleid, secretary-treasurer. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. Mackay. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN W. MacKAY, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL POSTAL 
CLERKS’ UNION, ACCOMPANIED BY WALTER 0. NOREEN, VICE 
PRESIDENT, AND DAVID SILVERGLEID, SECRETARY-TREAS- 
URER—Resumed 


Mr. MacKay. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, in our previous appearance there were some questions directed 
to us concerning the fact we had prepared testimony on the Karth 
bill, H.R. 10445, and not upon one or two other measures, several other 
measures in fact, that were perhaps deemed more appropriate for 
the hearings, since they had received a considerable amount of pub- 
licity. 

Mr. Chairman, we would like to explain that it was our impression 
that generally, in legislative situations where the administration has 
proclaimed a policy that is at variance with the opinions held by many 
Members of Congress, congressional committees usually consider all 
the measures before it before dealing with any such subject. 

The CratrmMan. That is correct. All bills relating to postal sal- 
aries are before the committee for consideration at this time. 

Mr. MacKay. For these reasons, and particularly in view of our 
conviction that the daily application of Public Law 68 so directly 
affects the pay scales of postal employees, especially post office clerks, 
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we consider it both proper and appropriate that several different view- 
points be expressed to this committee. In addition, we are dedicated 
to an across-the-board dollar increase in preference to percentage 
raises that bestow higher gains to the top level administrators, for 
equivalent dollar boosts in nearly all levels provide relief where it 
is more greatly needed, and that is among the lower salaried employee 
levels. 

Mr. Chairman, in our testimony the other day, we managed to 
proceed through the major portion of our statement, and we were 
down to proposed amendments to Public Law 68. I would like at 
this time, if I may, sir, go over the particular provisions in the law 
that we would like to see amended, that these matters may be properly 
brought to the attention of the committee, inasmuch as we feel at- 
tention to them is very necessary. 

Mr. Davis. Of what page of your statement are you speaking, Mr. 
Mackay ¢ 

Mr. Mackay. I am referring particularly to the amendments that 
start on page 7,amendments to Public Law 68. 

Our approach to the salary needs of our members is not limited 
exclusively to the increase in pay which we have endeavored to sub- 
stantiate above. Of equal importance, is the necessity for the elim- 
ination of the more outstanding and obvious inequities that have 
arisen under the operation of the Postal Reclassification Act, Public 
Law 68. This measure was enacted by the 84th Congress on June 10, 
1955. However, many of its basic provisions did not go into effect 
until December 3, 1955. 

Since then, many inequities have developed relating both to com- 
pensation, and the discretionary powers granted to the Postmaster 
General. During the 85th and 86th Congresses, bills were introduced 
which provided substantial amendments to Public Law 68 in an 
effort to correct the aforesaid inequities. However, up until now these 
bills have not been given much consideration. 

Before commenting on the amendments proposed in H.R. 10445, 
we would like to emphasize that clerical employees, more than any 
others, have been particularly penalized by the aforesaid inequities. 
Not only have they been forced into competition with other crafts for 
the higher level, so-called clerical positions, but many of their long- 
standing rights involving preferred assignments, seniority, et cetera, 
have been discarded or ignored. We believe the time is long overdue 
for a complete revision of Public Law 68, particularly with respect to 
those provisions that have proven unfair, inadequate, or unworkable. 

We submit herewith a résumé of those sections of Public Law 68 
which we believe require amendment through the proposals incor- 
porated in H.R. 10445 as follows: 

(1) Section 201(b) to be amended by adding after the word “per- 
formance” the following: 

Employees shall be ranked on the basis of the highest skill or knowledge 
required in their respective positions. 

As the law reads now, the Postmaster General is given complete dis- 
cretion to rank positions on the principle of equal pay for substan- 
tially equal work. However, in practice, this has very frequently mili- 
tated against the employee in those positions where a higher degree of 
skill or knowledge may be required for limited periods of time. We 
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believe all positions should be ranked on the basis of the highest skill 
or knowledge required. 

(2) Section 202, which provides for employee appeals from rank- 
ings in specific levels has proven totally inadequate, and in many cases, 
unfair: 

(1) That employee unions and the officers of employees unions, either as repre- 

sentatives of individual employees or groups of employees, or upon their own 
initiative, shall have the same rights of appeal as individual employees. (2) 
That a formal hearing be held for appeals by a committee of three to consist of 
one representative of the Civil Service Commission, one from the Post Office 
Department and one representative of the employee appealing his salary level. 
In the event downgrading is involved, the downgrading shall be held 
in abeyance pending the outcome of the appeal. 
(83) That in the event the Commission sustains such an appeal, the position 
shall be posted for bidding in accordance with regulations prescribed for the 
filling of preferred nonsupervisory positions, and the senior qualified employee 
must be given a probationary assignment of at least 30 days. 

(3) Section 203 be amended by striking out that portion known as 
subdivision 2 of section “f" of key position (8), “Mail-Handler Level 
No. 3,7 which provides that a mail handler “may make occasional 
simple distribution of parcel-post mail requiring no scheme knowl- 
edge.” In actual practice this limitation has been frequently abused to 
the extent employees in lower levels are required to perform duties 
meriting higher level pay. 

Section 203 be further amended by “changing the level of all key 
vosition from key position 23 through 49; each level shall be reduced 
cy 1—level 7 shall become level 6; level 8 shall become level 7; level 9 
shall become level 8, etc.” The purpose of this amendment is to 
eliminate level 1, leaving a total of 19 levels. 

(4) Section 204(b) be amended to eliminate the requirement in 

Public Law 68— 
for serving more than thirty days in any calendar year in a higher salary level 
before being entitled to receive the higher level pay. 
This section of Public Law 68 was ostensibly designed for the protec- 
tion of the employee, that he might be given pay commensurate with 
duties he was required to perform, provided they were performed over 
a period of time. However, in actual practice, it has operated to the 
detriment of many employees who were required to work in higher 
level positions. 

Frequently, they put in 25, 28, or 29 days in higher level posi- 
tions and received no additional compensation for some. Further, 
each calendar year, they were again required to perform 30 days of 
service in a higher level position before they became entitled to the 
higher compensation. This has proven most unfair. We believe 
Congress originally intended that positions of greater responsibility 
should pay more, and we contend employees should be paid for all 
time performed in such jobs. 

(5) Section 205(a) provided that— 

The Postmaster General shall transmit to the Congress on or before January 
15, 1956, a comprehensive report of operations under the law. 

We believe such a report should be submitted to the Congress annually 
for the information of the Congress as well as postal employees. 
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(6) Section 301(a) deals with the postal field service salary sched- 
ule, the rural carriers’ schedule, and the fourth-class office schedule, 
and have already been commented upon above. 

Section 301(b) is amended to provide pay conversion of all em- 
ployees under the new schedules as outlined above. Too frequently 
in the past there have been severe dislocations in the conversion pro- 
cedures provided by pay bills. We seek to reduce such dislocations to 
a minimum. 

(7) Section 304(b) is to be amended by the addition of a new sub- 
paragraph reading: 

The salary of any employee converted to a new salary level on the effective 

date of Public Law 68, 84th Congress, shall be not less than the salary such an 
employee would have received had be been promoted to the same position on the 
day following conversion. 
This is to correct a very serious injustice which occurred on the passage 
of Public Law 68. For instance, those clerks who were placed in level 
5 on December 3, 1955, received a reduction of pay for the first year 
in their new level, while clerks placed in level 4 received an increase in 
salary. This has been a longstanding inequity and should be cor- 
rected as of the date Public Law 68 went into effect. 

(8) Section 404(a) is to be amended by “establishing four longevity 
grades instead of the present three.” The longevity adjustments 
would apply after 5 years in top automatic grade, after 10 years in 
top automatic grade, after 15 years in top automatic grade, after 20 
years in top automatic grade, and shall be at the rate of $200 per an- 
num instead of the present $100. We believe the longevity provisions 
as originally established in 1945 are no longer adequate, nor can they 
be justified in view of wage gains secured by workers in private in- 
dustry since then. 

(9) Section 502(a) is to be amended to provide that— 

Any employee who is promoted or transferred to a position in a higher salary 
level shall advance to the same step in the higher level which he occupied in 
the level from which he is promoted. 

This is to correct a condition whereby an employee receiving a promo- 
tion at the present time and under the present law received only a 
nominal increase in pay. Frequently, his salary remains at a lower 
rate than employees in lower levels of the postal field service schedule. 

(10) Section 502 is to be further amended by adding the following 
new subsection : 

All clerical, nonsupervisory positions above level 4 shall be posted for bid in 

accordance with existing regulations. The senior qualified bidder, regardless of 
current level, shall be given the opportunity to qualify for the vacancy. 
This becomes necessary since Post Office Department regulations now 
provide that the higher level positions shall be made available to the 
“best qualified” employee rather than to the “senior qualified” em- 
ployee. 

While on the surface this may appear to be an efficient and busi- 
nesslike manner of selection, in actual practice it has created a 
“privileged class of employees.” Too frequently, personal feelings, 
nepotism, politics, and other subjective qualifications intrude them- 
selves into the picture. We do not advocate the senior employee be 
automatically given a higher level vacancy. What we propose is 
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that “senior” employees be given the opportunity to demonstrate 
their qualifications for such higher level positions. 

(11) Section 601(a) shall be amended by adding the following sen- 
tence: 

Pay checks covering such compensation shall be dated the date immediately 
following completion of the actual pay period. 

We do not seek to change the present lag period in the issuance of Post 
Office Department paychecks, nor do we seek to compel delivery of the 
checks to the employees sooner than at present under normal condi- 
tions. However, we have frequently been confronted with situations 
where the banks were closed on _yetiges eg Fridays and it would have 
been not only more convenient but quite possible for the employees 
to receive their checks a day sooner. 

The Department has maintained this could not be done, due to the 
date on the checks. By using the date specified in this amendment, 
the Department will be able to release checks sooner to employees in 
emergencies and under unusual circumstances. 

(12) Section 602 be amended by inserting the word “nine” for the 
word “ten” in the second sentence. ‘The present section of Public Law 
68 provides that the work schedule of employees shall be regulated so 
that the 8 hours of service shall not extend over a longer period than 
10 consecutive hours. In actual practice, this has led to many abuses. 
It is our opinion that limiting the overall period to 9 hours will not 
work a hardship to the service and will be simple justice for the 
employees. 

(13) Section 603(2)(a) be amended to provide that— 

All employees in or below PFS level 7 who perform work on Saturdays or 
Sundays shall be granted compensatory time off at the rate of 90 minutes for 
each hour of service performed on a Saturday and at the rate of 120 minutes for 
each hour of service performed on a Sunday within 5 working days. For work 
performed on Saturdays or Sundays during the month of December, each shall 
be paid at the rate of 150 percent of his hourly basic compensation. This section 
to be further amended to provide that for legal holidays, each employee in or 
below PFS level 7 shall either be granted compensatory time at the rate of 120 
minutes for each hour of service performed within 30 days or be paid premium 
compensation at the rate equal to twice his hourly basic compensation for the 
time so worked. For work performed on Christmas Day, premium compensa- 
tion shall be paid at a rate equal to 200 percent of the employees hourly basic 
compensation. 

Briefly, this provides for time and one-half compensatory time off 
for work performed on Saturdays and double time compensatory time 
off for work performed on Sundays and legal holidays. This pro- 
cedure is in direct line with the policy followed by private industry, 
except that compensation is in terms of time off rather than dollars. 

It seems rather anomolous that the Government which compels 
time and one-half pay for Saturdays and double time pay for Sun- 
days and holidays on public work performed by private contractors, 
should be reluctant to confer the same privilege on its own employees. 
True, the administration offered premium payments for weekend 
work in its original Reclassification Act of 1955, but on a strictly 
unilateral basis wherein it retained the option to determine when 
payment should be made. This amendment would make it manda- 
tory that the employee be compensated in premium time off for all 
weekend and holiday work. This is fully justified and warranted 
by labor practices in private industry as regulated by the Wagner 
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Labor Relations Act, the Walsh-Healey Act, and similar statutory 
provisions. 

(14) Section 604 be amended to provide that the “10 percent” 
differential for work performed between 6 p.m, and 6 a.m. be changed 
to provide for “20 percent” for work of that nature. 

(15) Section 606(b) provides that— 

Substitute employees, required to be available for duty, shall be employed 
not less than 4 consecutive hours following the hour at which the employee 
is required to be available for duty. 

Present law provides a guarantee of 2 hours, which has been found 
totally inadequate. 

It should be pointed out that substitute employees constitute a 
trained corps of experienced personnel destined to become the regular 
‘areer employees of the future. They are guaranteed practically 
nothing in terms of duration of employment, balanced schedules, regu- 
lar days off, et cetera, yet they are expected to qualify on the neces- 
sary schemes, make themselves available for duty any time during the 
24 hours of the day, and endure the brunt of a postal idol titled *Flexi- 
bility.” 

We do not believe in substitution, and we have long advocated the 
abolition of this antiquated, cheap labor device that makes a mockery 
of the career civil service system. However, until the Congress sees 
fit to enact such a law, we feel it is necessary to provide certain basic 
and fundamental guarantees that post office substitute positions might 
be made sufficiently attractive and remunerative. 

(16) Section 606(¢) be amended to provide the ratio of one classi- 
tied substitute to five regular employees be based upon a combination 
of substitutes and other hourly rated temporary employees. It has 
been the practice of the Post Office Department to render the present 
statutory limitation unworkable by hiring temporary or indefinite 
employees in unlimited quantities. This has inevitably been detri- 
mental to the career substitute whose hours have been curtailed and 
regular appointment indefinitely deferred. We believe the Post 
Office Department should be compelled to live up to the spirit as well 
as the letter of the law by limiting the number of temporary and/or 
substitute employees to that stated in the act of June 4, 1936. 

(17) Section 606 be further amended by adding a new subsection 
to provide: 

Career substitute employees shall receive the same or equivalent treatment, 
compensation and/or time off as regular employees, with respect to overtime, 
weekend provisions during December and legal holidays, either specified in the 
act of December 1941 or by Executive order. 

We have already discussed the necessity and practicability of ae- 
cording humane treatment to career substitutes in order that they 
might be induced to remain on the job until such time as they became 
regular employees. Certainly the committee will agree that it is un- 
conscionable to work a substitute 12 hours at straight-time pay where 
a “regular” would have to be paid time and one-half for at least 4 
hours. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 


Section 8 on page 10 provides for the effective dates of this act. 
Particular emphasis is placed on subsection 7 to be effective as of De- 
cember 3, 1955. Inasmuch as this would correct a long-standing in- 
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equity, we feel it would be entirely proper to provide for retroactivity. 
The increased pay would take effect as of January 1, 1960. It seems 
hardly necessary to emphasize to this committee that in private in- 
dustry when contracts are negotiated, it is a general rule that salary 
increases agreed upon take effect as of the date negotiations start. Too 
frequently “postal and Federal employees have been penalized because 
of either delay by Congress or other causes. The additional moneys 
have been needed for a long time, and the effective date of any increase 
agreed upon should revert to the date of the original request. All 
other provisions of H.R. 10445 shall take effect the first day of the first 
pay period which begins after the date of enactment of this act. 


SUMMARY 


Before concluding, may we place final emphasis on the fact that a 
great deal has already been said about the settlement of the steel strike 
and its many ramifications, as well as the fact that President Eisen- 
hower anticipates a possible surplus for this next year of over $4 bil- 
lion. We do not intend to discuss these issues any further, but sin- 
cerely hope they will receive your careful consideration in surveying 
the overall picture. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the committee, we well realize that Con- 
gress 1s looking forward to an early adjournment. We know also that 
the need of the postal employee is great, that time is of the essence, 
and that a nominal increase in pay will merely serve to accentuate 
the economic inequality of the postal worker. We believe H.R. 10445 
contains the minimum requirements necessary to make post office 
clerical employment attractive and desirable, and these qualities are 
essential to the procurement and retention of capable, topflight 
personnel. 

May we again thank the chairman and members of this committee 
for the privilege of expressing the opinions and views of our member- 
ship. 

The Cuairman. How old is your organization, Mr. MacKay? 
When was it established ? 

Mr. MacKay. January 17, 1959. 

The CnarrMan. So it 1s just a little over a year? 

Mr. MacKay. Yes, sir. 

The Cuaman. How many members do you have / 

Mr. MacKay. We have approximatel; y 25,000, situated in over 
locals in 20 States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico. 

The Cuatrrman. Are most of the members in the large post offices, 
first-class post offices ¢ 

Mr. MacKay. No, sir. We have members in large offices and small 
offices alike. 

The CHarrmMan. Do you have any idea whatsoever of the cost of 
these proposals you are making? 

Mr. MacKay. The postal cost estimates attributed to salary legis- 
lation now pending before the committee have been variously esti- 
mated at $600 million. 

The Cuatrman. I am talking about the suggestions you make here. 

Mr. MacKay. I believe that the estimate of the cost of this bill 
would be similar, in view of the fact that this bill does not provide as 
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large increases percentagewise to those in higher levels as does the 
Morrison bill. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any questions? Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Rees. Do you oppose the bill by Mr. Morrison, a member of this 
committee ? 

Mr. MacKay. Mr. Rees, I endeavored to clarify that the last time 
I was here. 

Mr. Rees. I know, but it did not quite satisfy my understanding 
of it. 

Mr. MacKay. Then, with your permission I will state our position 
again. 

“We are not opposed to the Morrison bill or any other pay bill that 
has been introduced. We believe the committee should consider all 
such measures. However, we support the pay plan that is incorpor- 
ated in the Karth bill, H.R. 10445. 

CuamMan. Did you assist in the preparation of the Karth 

ill 

Mr. MacKay. The Karth bill was not prepared by any one indi- 
vidual. It embodies the needs and objectives of our locals and people 
who helped by submitting suggestions for the measure. These provi- 
sions have been adopted by other postal union conventions for the 
last 5 years, to my personal knowledge. 

Mr. Ress. Your bill is quite different from the Morrison bill, is it 
not, your proposal ? 

Mr. MacKay. I think it is a much more complete bill. It pertains 
to the postal employees, and I think it pretty well takes care of the 
many problems that they have, which we do not find prevalent in the 
other Federal agencies. 

Mr. Rees. But you would not go along with the Morrison bill? 

Mr. MacKay. Mr. Rees, let us try to put it this way. We support 
the Karth bill, we would like to see the Karth bill enacted, for the 
simple reason that we are convinced from our experiences with the 
people we represent, through our contacts with postal employees all 
over the Nation, that it is necessary to do something else rather than 
just increase their pay. Increasing their pay will help, but it is time 
that top consideration be given their conditions, be given the standards 
of employment that they have. These problems must be met and must 
be solved. That is why we support the Karth bill, the bill that in- 
corporates such a program. 

Mr. Rees. I just do not know whether you are going to support 
the Morrison bill or not. That is what I am trying to find out. 

Mr. MacKay. Mr. Rees, we will support all bills that help our 
people in establishing a decent standard of living, so help me. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lesinsxt. Mr. MacKay, as to your paragraph 12, page 14, 
section 602, would you give us an explanation of the change from the 
word “ten” to “nine” under present Public Law 68 ? 

Mr. MacKay. Yes, we could explain that to you. 

In many cases where employees have been scheduled over a 10-hour 
period, to work their 8 hours within 10 hours, they find they are 
scheduled for a long lunch period, sometimes 2 hours, and they have 
to extend their period of employment over a longer period, as 10 
hours, when the work with proper planning could just as easily be 
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done in 9, It would be an improvement over the current work sched- 
ules and a source of relief to the employee to have the 8-hour tour 
completed in the span of 9 hours, rather than 10. 

Mr, Lestnsxt. Does that include an hour for lunch, and so forth? 

Mr. MacKay. That is right. 

Mr. Lestysxki. Thank you. 

Mr. Norren. Congressman Lesinski, I know of an office in Minne- 
sota where every single clerk in the office has a 2-hour lunch period. 
Sometimes you have to open the station and close it and go home for 
2 hours and if it was not spelled out in the law for 2 hours, some of 
these people would be made to take a 4-hour lunch hour. 

The Craimman. Where is that ? 

Mr. Noreen. In Minnesota ? 

The Cuairman. What town? What post office % 

Mr. Noreen. Stillwater, Minn. 

The Cuamman. Do you work there? 

Mr. Noreen. No, I do not, Mr. Chairman. I did work in the St. 
Paul Post Office. 

The Ciuamman. You are not working now / 

Mr. Noreen. No, 1 am not. 

The Crairman. Have you resigned or retired or what ? 

Mr. Noreen. No. Postmaster General Summerfield fired me. 

The Ciamman,. All right, then. 

Mr. Strverciem. The case is being appealed, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. Corserr. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to observe that put- 
ting aside for the time being the merits of the proposed salary in- 
creases and putting aside some of the adjustments, the degree of ad- 
justment, because the financial impact might have been serious, I 
think the gentleman has made a number of suggestions that long 
ago should have been carefully considered, because they have resulted 
in real grievances. I would not want the gentleman’s testimony to 
be discarded or wiped out simply because of disagreements regard- 
ing the salary features and the financial features. I believe there are 
a number of things here which are worth repeating that should have 
been attended to long ago. 

Mr. Strvercitem. Mr. Chairman, may I make a brief statement in 
that regard ? 

The Cuamman. Mr. Silvergleid. 

Mr. Sitverciem. I know all the senior members of the committee 
sat through the hearings on reclassification pay during 1954 and 1955, 
I spent a good many hours at those meetings myself, and I recollect 
that at the time the bill was finally agreed upon, it was pointed out 
that it was apparently not perfect, that inequities and gimmicks might 
develop in its operation. There was a promise, an implied promise, 
anyway 

Mr. Rees. Who made the promise? 

Mr. Sizvercier. It was made by representatives of the Post Office 
Department, the Civil Service Commission 

The Cratrman. Who were they? What officials were they? 

Mr. Stiverciew. There was the Assistant Postmaster General in 
Charge of Personnel, Eugene Lyons, representing the Post Office De- 
partment at the time. We were also told, of course privately, by : 
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number of Congressmen, that as things developed, they would be taken 
care of. 

These inequities have been very apparent since 1956. As a matter 
of fact, a distinguished member of this committee, Congresswoman 
Kathryn Granahan, introduced a bill last year, I believe it is HLR. 
511, in an effort. to correct some of the outstanding inequities that have 
dev eloped. 

It is the feeling of our particular union that the committee might 
find an opportunity to give some consideration to eliminating the i in- 
justices that have cropped up since 1956. That is our purpose in pre- 
senting a bill along these lines to the committee. 

The Cuamman. Are there any further questions on my right? Mr, 
Johansen 

Mr. JouaNnseNn. I noticed, and I wanted to show in the record, that 
a quick glance seems to indicate, for levels 4 and 5, increases proposed 
in the salaries that range from about 30 to 40 percent. 

Is that correct, Mr. MacKay? I just did a little quick arithmetic 
in my head. 

Mr. MacKay. No, sir; I do not think that would be too accurate, 
Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. JoHansEN. Well, in level 4 the starting rate would be an in- 
crease from $3,935 to $5,500. 

Mr. MacKay. May I offer a comparison, sir? 

Mr. Jonansen. Yes; I will be glad to have any comment. 

Mr. MacKay. You will notice in H.R, 10445 we propose a salary 
range from $5,500 to $6,100. In the Morrison bill there is a salary 

range from $4,990 to $5,765. 

Mr. Jomansen. My question g goes to what the Karth bill proposes. 
An increase from $3,935 to $! 5,500 is an increase just short of $1,600. 
Is that not correct? And that does represent an increase of about 30 
to 35 percent, roughly. 

Mr. MacKay. You have taken the entrance level there, I believe, 
in order to accentuate the figure. 

Mr. Jomansen. I have not taken it to do anything. 

Mr. MacKay. I am sorry. 

Mr. Jonansen. I am not trying to create any impression. I am just 
trying to get the facts for the record, My, Maclay. 

‘Ts not the $5,500 a starting rate also? 

Mr. MacKay. That is correct. 

Mr. Jouansen. Then there is an increase as between those two 
figures of 30 percent or over. Is that not right 

“Mr. MacKay. The present starting salary is $4,035. 

Mr. Jonansen. I beg your pardon, I was looking at the $3,935. 
That is a difference of $100. It would be a difference between $4,035, 
then, and $5,100, about $1,100. 

Mr. Mackay. $5,500. 

Mr. Jonansen. Well, it is just short of $1,500. 

Mr. MacKay. That is right. 

Mr. JoHansen. Is that correct ? 

Mr. MacKay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jomansen. Then it is still over 30 percent. 

Mr. MacKay. That is what it would work out to in that level, Mr. 
Johansen. And based upon our studies of the situation, those are the 
levels that need that kind of an increase. 
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Mr. Jomansen. I am not arguing the point. I am just trying to 
establish what the percentages are. 

Mr. MacKay. Yes. 

Mr. JoHansen. I wish we might have for the record, Mr. Chair- 
man, what the proposed increases are. I do not see any particular 
reason for this line of questioning being resisted or resented. It isa 
matter of percentages, and it is a matter of fact, and all Iam trying to 
do is to have the record show what it involves, 

The CrairmMan. The question is certainly proper, and I wish you 
gentlemen could give us a breakdown on the cost of these various 
proposals, which I think are very radical and revolutionary, to be 
perfectly frank with you. 

Mr. Jomansen. Mr. Chairman, I want to point this out. And again 
Iam simply underscoring what has been testified to: “We believe that 
H.R. 10445 contains the minimum requirements.” If the distin- 
guished chairman thinks these are revolutionary increases—and the 
gentleman certainly has, I think, some basis for that—I think it is 
only fair to point out that this is being presented to us frankly as a 
minimum. 

Mr. Sitvercierp. Mr, Chairman, we will be glad to furnish the per- 
centage breakdowns. 

Of course, as Mr. MacKay pointed out, we can only estimate as to 
the overall cost. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have your estimate on the total overall 
cost increases 

Mr. Sitverciem. I say it would be difficult to estimate that to any 
accurate degree. We can estimate it as best we can and submit that 
figure. 

The Ciratrman. I wish you would. 

(The information requested follows :) 


H.R. 10445.—Overall percentage and dollar increases by levels 


Overall | Overall dollar | Overall Overall dollar 
Level | percentage increase Level |} percentage | increase 

| increase increase | 
32.3 $1, 040-$1, 215 |; 11.... aes i5.4 $730-$1, 330 
34.2 1, 175-1, 375 — EEE 44 775- 1, 300 
3... 34.1 1, 250471, 500 10.9 670- 1, 205 
31.1 1, 225- 1, 465 10.9 | 770- 1, 320 
33, 2 1, 385- 1,68 15 9.7 690- 1, 365 
30.9 1, 350- 1,725 8.2 640- 1,315 
28 3 1, 200- 1,740 17. ...--- 7.2 730- 1, 205 
25. 3 1,175- 1, 725 4.5 | 455- S860 
Decal 22.3 | 1,055- 1, 685 2.9 | 475- 1, 200 
790- 1,510 20 13.1 500 


1 Moves into level 19. 


Mr. Sitvercierp. I would like to emphasize, though, and this 1s not 
in an argumentative fashion with Mr. Johansen, that the approach 
we have taken, as can be seen, throughout the entire bill is that there 
are certain levels in the standard of living which must be met today 
in almost every community, and we have not considered whether, in 
giving the first step in level 4, a higher dollar increase or a perceniage 
increase than the top step, we are approaching it in an erroneous fash- 
ion. We are giving him what we consider a fami'y man and a Gov- 
ernment employee absolutely needs as minimum essentials to main- 
tain a decent standard of living. I emphasize that as our approach, 
Mr. Johansen. 
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Mr. JoHAnsen. Well, I will be very glad to have these percentages, 
particularly for levels 4 and 5, for all of the grades. I still want the 
record to show that what is proposed here—and I assume this state- 
ment applies to the entire schedule that you are submitting—is that 
these are minimum requirements. 

Mr. Stiverciemp. That is so. 

Mr. JoHAnsen. So that it is logical to conclude that, in the un- 
likely event that this were enacted, you would be back next year or the 
year following with proposals for further increases. 

Mr. Strvereierip. If they were necessary, Mr. Johansen. 

May I suggest at this time also that in view of the report we cite 
and the report that has been cited previously, such as the Heller re- 
port, these are actual minimum figures. 

Mr. Jonansen. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cnairman. Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. Porter. 

Mr. Porrer. Mr. Chairman, I thought this statement was full of 
a good many fine ideas, into some of which I hope this committee 
will go, if not now, at some future date. 

I was especially interested in what Mr. MacKay had to say about 
substitution, because I have been aware of that for some time, and 
I hope we will be able to do something to correct it. 

I wanted to ask you, though, Mr. MacKay. You mention that 
you received reports that postal positions are going begging, and— 


Civil service examinations are being given weekly in a futile effort to perma- 
nently fill vacancies, and that the low salaries, particularly in the entrance 
grades, are just not adequate to attract well-qualified personnel. 

We can ask and will ask the administration officials, when they 
come here, for their figures on this, but I was wondering if you could 
document this, Mr. MacKay. 

Mr. MacKay. Mr. Porter, we would be very happy to make an 
effort to document it. In fact, it is a situation that prevails in many 
localities throughout the couniry. 

Several years ago it used to be that civil service examinations were 
given infrequently, maybe once or twice a year, sometimes once every 
2 or 3 years. Now I know of many localities, particularly the large 
metropolitan areas, where they are given every week, sometimes even 
as often as they can get somebody to come in and take them. They 
have a special force set up to have continuing examinations. The 
Commission and the Department have worked out a program whereby 
they can grade the papers and have the results ready almost within a 
matter of hours after the examination has been completed. They 
have been forced to do this because of the necessity of trying to secure 
qualified applicants to take the vacancies, and they just cannot keep 
abreast of it. 

Mr. Porrer. This is in accord with my own impression, but I 
thought it would make the record a little more convincing if we had 
some concrete data. 

Mr. MacKay. We would be happy to make that available to the 
committee. 

Mr. Porrer. Whatever you can get I would like to have presented 
to the committee. 

(The information follows :) 
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Mr. Porter. With regard to having an across-the-board increase in- 
stead of a percentage increase, of course, I recognize the purpose is to 
help those that need it the most, but the assumption there is that those 
in the higher grades do not need it and would still stay in those jobs 
and not seek other employment. Is that not the assumption you are 
making there ? 

Mr. Rick ax: I am not sure I know just exactly what you mean. 
We pointed out in the earlier part of our testimony that with respect 
to the postal service, we knew few if any in salary level 12 or above 
that engaged in dual employment or required additional income 
through the labor of their wives or dependents. 

Mr. Porter. Have you made any research on that ? 

Mr. MacKay. Yes, we have, and there is little or no “moonlight- 
ing” among the higher echelons in salary level 12 and above. 

However, I realize this: In other agencies of the Government and 
particularly where there is a need for highly trained scientific per- 
sonnel, it may be essential that the wage scales be made more attrac- 
tive so that they might compete with wage scales in private industry. 
There may be something of a problem there. But in our experience in 
the postal service we have found few instances where such a situation 
prevails. 

Mr. Porrer. Without arguing that the people in the lower grades 
do not need or deserve higher wages than they are getting, I still 
think it may be true that we need the very best people we can get in 
these supervisory positions, too, and therefore we cannot neglect them 
when we come to salary increases. 

Mr. MacKay. We concur in that. We feel that it is essential that 
well-qualified personnel be adequately compensated, and certainly if 
they are going to accept enormous responsibilities of millions of dol- 
Jars of stamp stocks and hundreds of employees under their jurisdic- 
tion. However, in our desire to see that such provisions are made, we 
hope we do not lose track of the fact that percentage boosts do not 
bring those in the lower levels up to a commensurate position with 
labor in private industry that the lower level employee can maintain 
and secure a decent American standard of living without the necessity 
of going out and getting a second job some place. That is our problem. 

Mr. Porrer. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Chairman. 

If I have the correct data here, there are a few instances in the 
seventh step of levels 12 and 13, and apparently in some of the higher 
steps of the still higher levels, where there are actually reductions. Is 
that correct, or am [ misinterpreting these figures ¢ 

Mr. Mackay. Mr. Johansen, we would be glad to go into this with 
you. Frankly, I do not think there is any such situation as that. We 
would be happy to prepare a comparison for you if you would like to 
have it. 

Mr. JoHansen. [ noticed, for instance in step 7 of level 12, there is a 
reduction of $9,325 to a proposed $9,200. In step 7 of level 13, there is 
a reduction from $10,230 to $10,100. 1 wondered if there was some 
ready explanation of that. 

Mr. SitverGiem. You are misreading the levels, Congressman, I am 
sorry to say. Level 12 goes up to $10,100, and level 13 to $10,900. 
Every level will receive at least the same dollar increase under our plan 
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as level 4, and in some cases the higher levels will be given a further 
dollar increase so that they should not be out of proportion. 

Mr. JoHaNnseNn. Well, the opening step for level 12, as I see it here, 
is $7,735 under the present schedule. 

Mr. SiverGieip. It provides for $8,900, Congressman. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. This pen data, then, is apparently in error. 

Mr. SunverGLew. You must remember we have brought it down to 
four steps in the Karth bill in lieu of seven. 

Mr. JoHansen. Well, if you can provide what was requested, these 
percentages, I think that will clarify the whole thing. 

The Cuarrman. Also a breakdown on the estimated costs of each 
item. 

Mr. Stiverciem. We will attempt that, Mr. Chairman, although I 
think several witnesses have already indicated that it is not only a 
monumental but an almost impossible task. 

The CuatrMan. I would like to find out what you find out is the total 
cost of this Karth bill. 

Mr. We will try. 

(The following statement was submitted :) 

To date we have been unable to secure sufficient information enabling us to 
submit such an estimate. However, we will continue to seek information to 
make this report available. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any other questions? Mrs. Granahan. 

Mrs. Grananan. Mr. MacKay, is this just generally or just locally 
that the turnover in the post office is about 30 to 50 percent per year? 
Has that ever come to your attention ? 

Mr. MacKay. I believe turnover is pretty general, Mrs. Granahan, 
and it is something that I believe necessitates a lot of serious con- 
sideration by the committee, because it is finally becoming almost 
impossible to find qualified people that can learn the schemes, that 
can accept the responsibility and prove to be trusted employees. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. It has also come to my attention that a great many 
young men are retiring from the post office at an early age, just on 
account of the small salaries, and are going to ma 4 for private 
industry. Isthat correct? 

Mr. MacKay. Thirty years and age fifty-five. At age 55 most of 
them are retiring, at just the earliest possible date, when they meet 
the requirements. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. That is what I have been told. 

Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Then, they begin drawing their retirement pay 
and seek other jobs in private industry; do they not? 

Mr. MacKay. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Rees. Mr. MacKay or Mr. Silvergleid, have you conferred 
with Mr. Morrison with respect to this legislation ? 

Mr. MacKay. Mr. Rees, we made an attempt to interview the 
ranking majority member of the committee. e went to his office 
yesterday to discuss the matter with him, but unfortunately he was 
out of the city. 

Mr. Rees. You are not able to find him, you mean ? 

Mr. MacKay. He was out of the city. But we will make an at- 
tempt to get in touch with him. 
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The Cuatrman. Are there any other questions of Mr. MacKay or 
his associates ? 

Mr. Rees. Mr. Morrison was here this morning, but I just thought 
perhaps you could not find him. 

Mr. MacKay. Mr. Chairman, we have been requested to submit a 
brief statement in support of this bill that has been prepared by our 
local affiliate in New York City, the Postal Union of Manhattan- 
Bronx Clerks. It is not a lengthy statement. With your permission 
we would like to submit it for the record. 


The CuarrMan. Very well, sir. Let it be included in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF PostaL UNION OF MANHATTAN-BROoNX CLERKS 


Officers and members of the Postal Union of Manhattan-Bronx Clerks rep- 
resenting 10,000 postal clerks in the New York, N.Y., Post Office wish to express 
appreciation to this committee for holding public hearings on pending salary 
legislation. We also wish to thank the many Congressmen who are presently 
sponsoring about 60 salary increase bills before this committee. 

At this time we wish to support and urge the approval by this committee of 
H.R. 10445 introduced by Congressman Joseph E. Karth of Minnesota. This 
bill provides for a salary schedule for clerks in level 4 of $5,500 to $6,100 per 
year. The top step would be reached in four annual automatic increases. 
About 99 percent of the clerks in the post office are in level 4. The bill also 
provides for four longevity grades at $200 each after completion of 5, 10, 15, 
and 20 years in the top automatic pay grades. In addition it would grant time 
and one-half for substitute employees who work more than 8 hours a day. 
This would also correct a number of the inequities of Public Law 68. 

We believe that the salary increases which are embodied in H.R. 10445 are 
reasonable and justified, and above all absolutely necessary in order to keep 
postal employees out of debt and permit them to enjoy a decent standard of 
living. 

Postal salaries have over a period of years steadily fallen behind those in 
private industry. The average postal clerk with a wife and two dependent 
children takes home less than $75 per week. A top grade postal clerk with 
25 or more years of service in the same family position as described above takes 
home only $83.10 per week. It is utterly impossible to adequately support a 
family in America in 1960 on this wage. 

The Heller committee for research in social economics for the University 
of California has found that a family consisting of husband, wife, and two 
children, in order to live decently requires an annual budget of $6,668.28 for 
homeowners and $6,271.10 for apartment renters. The budget represented by 
the latter figure allows for a rental of $780 a year or $65 a month. It is im- 
possible in the city of New York to obtain a decent four or four and a half 
room apartment for less than 100 per month today. It must also be stated 
that the budget figures presented by the Heller committee do not permit luxury 
items, but include only those items that go to make up a commonly accepted 
American way of life. 

Firemen and policemen, to our knowledge, have never been paid very high 
wages, yet, in the city of New York the salary level of firemen and policemen 
today ranges from $4,800 to $6,181 a year. The top salary grade is reached 
after 3 years of service. It is interesting to note that in 1949 the pay of a 
postal clerk in step 7 was $1.815 per hour compared with firemen and policemen 
in New York City who were earning $1.737 per hour. In 1952 the hourly pay 
firemen and policemen was still behind that of postal clerks. Postal clerks 
earned $2.015 per hour while firemen and policemen earned $2.001 per hour. 
As of today the firemen and policemen earn 28 cents per hour more than a clerk 
with 25 or more years of service and more than 48 cents more than a clerk in 
step 7 with 8 years of service. Firemen and policemen in the city of New York 
today earn $2.776 per hour and have announced that they are compelled to seek 
increases ranging from $6,100 to $7,500 per year in order to keep up with 
rising living costs. In this connection the New York Herald-Tribune and the New 
York Times on date of March 22, 1960, featured a report by Leon H. Keyserling, 
noted economist, who called the pay of New York City police “shocking.” He 
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stated that the pay of New York City police was so far behind the rising cost 
of living that it would take 15 years of the increase to make up the loss. If 
this is true, of the salaries of New York City policemen how much more true 
is it of the pay of postal clerks in the New York, N.Y., Post Office. He recom- 
mended a $1,000-a-vyear pay increase for police beginners and further raises as 
they advance in grade. 

A laborer, the least skilled and lowest paid employee in the building trades, 
earns $2.63 per hour compared with a clerk in step 7 who earns $2.34 per hour 
and a clerk with 25 or more years of service who earns $2.49 per hour. 

Sanitation men in the city of New York are presently dissatisfied with their 
salaries. Yet within 3 years time they earn $5,350 per year, a rate of pay which 
under present wage scales a postal clerk cannot hope to achieve in a lifetime. 
These figures clearly show how far bebind postal clerks have fallen through 
the years. The postal clerk is a highly skilled individual, who takes regular 
scheme examinations on which he must achieve a 97 percent correct rating. It 
frequently takes a clerk 2 years to complete his scheme requirements for the 
first time. It usually takes a few years longer for the clerk to become a com- 
petent distributor on a particular scheme. In addition, clerks perform window 
duties and a multitude of other required assignments. 

This group of skilled employees find themselves in such a predicament today 
that more than 75 percent are working second jobs in order to make ends meet. 
In many cases wives are working to supplement the family income. This cer- 
tainly is not conducive to a good family life to which every American is entitled. 

The Manhattan-Bronx Postal Clerks Federal Credit Union has loaned $1,200,- 
000 to our members in the past year. In addition the average loan has increased 
from $300 last year to $420 this year, an increase of 40 percent per average 
loan. 

It is easy to understand why the morale of postal employees today is at an 
alltime low. Because of these low wages it is difficult for the postal service to 
attract qualified new employees and to retain them. Thousands of employees 
enter and leave the New York Post Office each year. The Post Office Depart- 
ment in New York has had to give examinations for the position of substitute 
clerk virtually on a continuing basis. The New York Post Office presently em- 
ploys 500 career part-time substitute clerks. This new category which is based 
on eligibles who refused full-time clerical positions, highlights the seriousness 
of the problem. 

Reports indicate that this abnormally high rate of turnover in the postal 
service is not peculiar to New York alone. 

In his state of the Union message in January of this year, the President of 
the United States declared, “1960 promises to be most prosperous year in our 
history.” A postal employee is at present not sharing in this prosperity clearly ; 
in fact he seems to be becoming steadily more impoverished. In fact, it seems to 
be clear that if the postal employee does not receive a decent pay raise in this 
session of the Congress, his standard of living will lag even further behind than 
it is today. 

Postal employees do not have the right to strike nor do they have any contract 
negotiations. If the postal employee is not granted relief immediately, he will 
continue to suffer until, at least, well into 1961. The postal clerk has a right 
to earn a decent living wage and raise his family in keeping with American 
prosperity of 1960. 

Enactment of H.R. 10445 by Congressman Joseph E. Karth will give postal 
employees an adequate wage and therefore, an opportunity to rear their families 
in a decent manner. 

We urge the committee to report favorably the provisions in H.R. 10445. 
Without such an increase postal employees just cannot earn enough to support 
their families. These employees should not be forced to meet inflated costs 
with deflated incomes. We appeal to the Congress of the United States for 
postal salaries sufficient to give employees the essentials of life which our Amer- 
ican standard assures. We also believe that those who are responsible in mak- 
ing the laws have a moral responsibility to treat postal employees fairly and 
justly. 

We wish to thank you for the opportunity to present this statement for the 
record of the House Post Office and Civil Service Committee. 


Mr. Strvercitem. Mr. Chairman, if you would permit, in view of 
the statement made by our colleague Walter Noreen that he was 
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fired by the Postmaster General, I would like the record to show that, 
on appeal, the Department was instructed to return him to work, and 
the Department is now appealing to the Board of Appeals and 
Review. 

The Cyarrman. That is in the record, but I do not think it is 
material. 

Mr. Strverciem. No; but I think it should appear in the record. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Noreen stated himself he had been fired. I 
do not know what charges were put against him or anything about 
the case. 

Mr. Noreen. I only volunteered it because you asked where I was 
working and if I was in a post office. 

The Cuamman. Yes, and you said you had been fired, but: the case 
is still pending on appeal. 

Mr. Noreen. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. The record will show that. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Our next witness is Mr. James B. Cobb, president of the National 
Alliance of Postal Employees. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES B. COBB, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ALLIANCE 
OF POSTAL EMPLOYEES, ACCOMPANIED BY CHARLES R. BRAXTON, 
RESEARCH DIRECTOR 


The Cuarrman. You may proceed, Mr. Cobb. 

Mr. Coss. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is James B. Cobb. I am president of the Nationa] Alli- 
ance of Postal Employees, with national office at 1644 14th Street. 
NW. This organization, composed of employees in each classifica- 
tion of the field service of the Post Office Department, consists of 
approximately 20,000 members organized into 110 branches through- 
out 36 States. 

If you please, I would like the record to show that Mr. Charles 
Braxton, on whom I must rely very heavily for statistics and so 
forth, is accompanying me at this hearing. 

The Cuarrman. That will be shown in the record. 

Mr. Coss. I would also like to express the consensus of the con- 
vention last summer in Atlantic City in expressing its appreciation 
i ‘na committee for the opportunity to express our views on this 

ill. 

In presenting our case on these proposals now before you, we come 
as near to the principle of labor-management negotiations as we 
legally can. We look to you to determine and to impartially weigh 
the revelations of all testimony advanced. ; 

We further ask that you with equity and reason cut through the 
procedural shell which forms the protective covering of every sub- 
stantive principle of sound policy and which permits things to seem 
to be what they are not. We ask that you pierce into that substantive 
basis, in this instance, of pay policy and remove the inducement. to 
bitterness, cynicism, and ridicule. We implore you and the adminis- 
tration to reach down to these people lashed from the pillar of work- 

roduction standards to the post of BTM and caught on the rebound 
in the frenzied clutches of the “guides program.” _ 
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Surely there must be a better way to induce the teamwork, the sense 
of personal dedication to a total responsibility. 

From the Postmaster General’s statement in his letter of Janu- 
ary 14, 1958, to this committee, I quote a portion: 

In a few cases these limitations have prevented us from making the ad- 
vancement in salary provided in the PFS schedule— 

He was referring to salary limitations of Public Law 68. 

We can presumably take our cue from this communication for a 
salary increase as proposed in H.R. 10445 and other bills. 

We also wish you to bear in mind that the salaries involved are 
of the proportions wherein cost of living is not a crucial factor. How- 
ever, the level of living which is the customary accommodation of the 
incumbents of these positions can deteriorate under the impact of 
inequitable growth in our economic life. 

So it goes with the lower paid production workers whom I have 
the privilege to represent. 

Except in critical periods the alliance has never wedded itself to 
the cost-of-living variable, because of its limitations. As a criterion 
the cost-of-living index measures only the cost of living in the way 
certain families live during base years. During a period of rising 
incomes there is also an increase in the standard of living. Thus the 
propensity to live at a higher living standard, to avail oneself of 
more of the productive offerings of our increasing national product, 
renders the term “cost of living” rather ambiguous. 

The index measures only a percentage of wage earners in which 
the true impact of living costs may vary from great to small. 

Another limitation is the absence of quality measurement of com- 
modities consumed. Such an indication is the absence of qualitative 
measurement of commodities consumed. Such an indication is now 
shown in the price index. The quality of some goods may improve 
over a period of time; others may deteriorate. In the case of the 
latter, a stable price remains an increase to the consumer. Increased 
quality of the former without a change in prices approximates another 
level of consumption. 

Under these conditions, the concern of the Post Office Department 
for its employees in the level 17 to 20 brackets is both understandable 
and logical. I regard it as sound business procedure to obtain the 
most proficient and dedicated persons to function in areas of crucial 
responsibility. However, I urge this committee, the Congress, the 
President, and the Postmaster General to consider the fact that all 
positions in the postal service are responsible, even though to a rela- 
tive degree. 

We do not presume to say that clerks should be paid the salaries 
of postmasters; we do presume to say that the appreciation of the 
responsibilities of the clerk, the carrier, and the mailhandler on the 
postal team should be an important factor. For if you do not think 
my job is important, responsible, or a necessary function, then you 
do much to undercut my pride in my task. 

Thus, we encounter the factor of relationship between the im- 
portance of my task in the scheme of things and the concern which 
pee evidence in how I am rewarded for the efficient execution of that 
task. 
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' — leads me to the changed operating procedures of the service 
itself, 

The Postmaster General has continually surveyed the functions and 
routines of the service. Following these surveys have come changes 
in work methods, equipment, and facilities. Indeed, far-reaching 
changes are yet in prospect. Wherein these changes sharply alter 
personnel procedures, I am yet urging that the Post Office Depart- 
ment treat with the employees through their representatives while 
such changes are in the study stage. We are not unmindful of the 
necessity for innovation or efficiency or personnel. 

I wish to refer to the various means by which the implementation 
of new “standards” of production and efficiency have been reached. 
I digress momentarily to underscore the term “new standards.” My 
purpose in so doing is to establish a continuity or a consistency in 
the usage. Obviously, the standard of performance as applied to the 
job function 10, 15 or 20 years ago is inadequate for today’s de- 
mands. The Department has so determined and has embarked on a 
program to increase output. To us this is understandable. The con- 
sequence has been a greater demand, a greater responsibility placed 
upon the employees at all levels. 

Sirs, this is the same yardstick which we apply to the principle of 
employee standards of living in the face of the demands of our 
economic growth. 

Returning to the “new production” programs, I submit to you the 
work-production standards, the basic motion time, and the recent 
guidelines program now in effect. Reports from the field to my office 
point out that there is a fear of punitive action, irrespective of the 
pronouncement of the officials to the contrary. There is always the 
possibility of downgrading under section 716.423 of the Postal Man- 
ual. There is the worry and nervous anxiety which such a possibility 
induces. Many flaws are evident in the program, which have as their 
identifying characteristic a punitive direction. 

To me, it is somewhat merciless to adopt the rigid position that this 
increase in work pressures counts for naught unless living costs have 
risen. 

While the urgency of prudent management of Federal expenditures 
is obvious, it nevertheless follows that deteriorating standards of pay 
must. be accompanied by deteriorated manpower standards. There, 
prudent management approaches the margin in the utility of 
manpower. 

President Eisenhower referred to “different pay systems” in Gov- 
ernment in his budget message as rendering a general pay raise un- 
warranted. While his language did not foreclose the possibility of 
an increase in pay, it has been reported that Post Office Department 
representatives appearing before the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee took that long step in opposing salary increases. In this respect, 
the President’s predictions in the same message of a rise in the gross 
national product from $480 billion to $510 billion have been ignored 
for us by these Department spokesmen. 

I regret that I cannot share the view that the gains anticipated 
and actually must flow to every segment of the economy but that 
segment which derives its livelihood from service to the people through 
their Government. 
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It is amply clear, or at least should be, that the factor of postal 
ay is not the major cause of unbalanced budgets, postal deficits, or 

inflation. However great this lack of influence of postal salaries may 
be, there is an ironic aspect to the question of inflation control in the 
credit policies now existent. Under the program of high interest 
rates, one of the very serious problems which arise is that of home- 
ownership. Without entering into the merits or demerits of deter- 
minants for this development, we can say without question that home- 
ownership is beyond the reach of the average wage earner whom we 
normally consider a potential buyer. The excessive rate of interest 
on mortgage money offers two alternatives: either purchase under a 
lengthy contract or burdensome interest cost, or pay the cost in high 
rents. 

These aspects are not shown in the cost of living, or, if shown, they 
are counterweighted by the fall in farm prices. But here is a realistic 
view of living-standard deterioration in recent years. The postal 
employees in the past have been able to purchase homes, educate their 
children, and drive their own cars. Today, through the factor of in- 
creased interest rates which is a Government policy, and for which 
full responsibility resides with Government, the employee is removed 
from the market for homeownership. He must buy his car as a taxi- 
cab, And yet the financial industry has enjoyed a 60-percent increase 
in profits in the last 7 years. 

With regard to education, I wish to point out that, by and large, 
postal employees are generally family people. An important part of 
their living standard is the provision of higher education for their 
children. It is therefore interesting to note one of the recommenda- 
tions of the staff of the Joint Economic Committee of the House and 
the Senate. The recommendation calls for the “improvement in the 
quality of the labor force through aid to education.” In this instance, 
what is an important part of our living standard becomes a more im- 
portant contribution to the Nation’s rising demands. 

Sirs, in this presentation I have tried to bring into view the deterio- 
ration of the postal-pay structure. This deterioration is frustrating 
to the employee, stultifying to the service, and unworthy of this great 
Government. The ultimate end is the loss to the people in service. 
I know that the salaries of employees have been referred to as the 
major cause of the postal deficit, but I submit to you the following 
quotation from bulletin 252 of “The Mandate.” The publication is 
the organ of the National Federation of Independent Business, and 
it set forth as the proposed argument against reducing subsidies of 
more than $200 million a year the following as the argument against 
reducing subsidies: 

These national magazines are paying their way. Through countrywide ad- 
vertising programs they make possible, they help to keep the wheels of industry 
turning, employment high, and earnings ever mounting, which means purchasing 
power available for business, large and small. More than this, they are educat- 
ing our people about important national issues and events, and furnishing them 
top-flight entertainment. In our postal scheme, they are never supposed to “pay 
their way” in any way other than these. Despite this, their mail-handling cost 
is low, and they are charged for part of the services they receive. 

As reported on page A490 of the Congressional Record, January 19, 
1960, the Post. Office Department does not support the proposal to 
eliminate this feature. 
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Here, again, I do not go into the merits of the Department’s de- 
cision. But I do think that any fair evaluation of the proposition now 
before you should properly weight postal salaries with the same de- 

tachment from budget pressures. 

In closing, allow me to quote President Dwight D, Eisenhower in 
his Economic Report, page 55, 1960, in which he says: 


The American people will not long be content with employment opportunities 
that are merely stable, or with a stationary standard of living. 

He further stated in the same report, on page 66: 

The urge to improve living standards exercises a strong and fairly continuous 
pressure in our society. 

I think the reluctance of the Post Office Department to lend its 
approval to our efforts must be read in the light of the President’s 
utterance to the whole of the American people. 

I thank you. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much. 

Are there any questions / 

Does your associate have any observations to make? We would 
be glad to hear from him. 

Mr. Braxton. Under the circumstances, if you have no questions 
that the statement has given rise to, | would have no other statement 
to make. 

The Cramman. Very well. We thank both of you very much. 

Our next witness is Mr. Alfred Dematteo, president, National Asso- 
ciation of Post Office Custodial Employees. 


STATEMENT OF ALFRED DEMATTEO, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF POST OFFICE CUSTODIAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Demarreo. Mr. Chairman, and members of this honorable com- 
mittee, I wish to take this opportunity to thank you for making it 
possible for me to apear before you today. I wish to explain ‘the 
problems faced by the poorest paid employees in the postal service, 
whom I represent. My name is Alfred Dematteo. I come from New 
York City. Iam the national president of the National Association 
of Post Office Custodial Employees and I am here today in the interest 
of approximately 20,000 post office custodial employees. We, of the 
post office custodial service, wish to make it crystal clear that each 
and every one of us, most sincerely appreciate the interest taken in 
our behalf by the Congress, and especially by this honorable com- 
mittee over the past several years. 

It is not to our liking to be necessitated to come before this dis- 
tinguished committee year after year pleading for considerations that 
should no longer be made part of the burden of the Post Office De- 
partment. It is true because of the high cost of living we need more 
money to provide our families with food, clothing, shelter, and other 
necessities of life. However, before we ask for another permanent 
salary increase which would burden the Post Office Department with 
many millions of dollars per year, just as long as we continue to live 
in this period of inflation, and extra money eranted to us because of 
this, should be a flat amount for all and it should be a direct appropria- 
tion from the Congress to assist all postal employees to Sembee for 
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themselves and their families the necessary things in life. For what- 
ever extra money provided for postal employees should not come under 
the category of a permanent salary increase. The Congress should 
be requested to grant us a cost-of-living bonus equal to that received by 
oukalila industry and from then on, as the cost of living continued to 
rise, the postal employees would automatically receive the same amount 
in cost-of-living bonus when the cost of living started to come down— 
which will only happen through a drastic depression—the cost-of- 
living bonuses received would be reduced accordingly until such time 
as all cost-of-living bonuses had been reduced back to the 1958 salary 
and should the cost of living continue to go down below the 1958 
salary, the 1958 salary would remain the same until such time as an 
honest differential between salary and living cost was reached, then if 
the cost of living continued to go down the permanent salary could 
be reduced accordingly but the differential between salary and living 
cost would remain permanent. 

We are living in a period of inflation, a condition over which there 
seems to be no control at the present time, therefore, our main concern 
should be to get the necessary assistance from the Congress to help us 
and our families to live in a decent American way and this assistance 
cannot be expected through permanent salary increases. 

The time has come when all postal employees and their families 
need assistance immediately and there is no time for glory. We need 
money for food, clothes, and shelter, and if the postal employees are 
not willing to be honest with the Congress in their requests, they, and 
their families will be the ones to suffer. 

It has been stated by a postal organization, and I quote “it is difficult 
to understand my the administration and the Post Office Department 
have opposed any pay increase.” This is not hard to understand. 

The longer that postal employees, through their organizations, 
continue to use their high pressure methods for more permanent salary 
increases, the longer they are going to deprive their fellow workers 
from that much needed cost of living take-home pay. It is sincerely 
hoped that all postal employees will see the light and demand that their 
organization representatives consult with the members of the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committees, and the Post Office Department 
to bring about immediate and much needed relief to their fellow 
workers. 

Thank you. 

The Crairman. Thank you, Mr. Dematteo. 

I see our membership is gradually dwindling. We have only four 
or five here now. So we will just recess this hearing until Thursday 
morning at 10 o’clock, when Mr. James A. Campbell will be the first 
witness. I hope we will have a better attendance of the committee 
at that time. 

(Whereupon, at 11:35 a.m., Tuesday, March 29, 1960, the committee 
recessed, to reconvene at 10 a.m., Thursday, March 31, 1960.) 
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POSTAL AND CLASSIFIED EMPLOYEES SALARY 
ADJUSTMENT 


THURSDAY, MARCH 31, 1960 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
ON Post Orrice AND Crvit SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 215, House 
Office Building, Hon. Tom Murray (chairman of the committee) 
presiding. 

The Cuairman. The committee will come to order. 

The hearings will be resumed on the various bills now pending before 
our committee for consideration regarding the increase in compensa- 
tion for the postal employees and other Federal employees. 

The first witness is Mr. James Campbell, president of the American 
Federation of Government Employees. The committee will be glad 
to hear from Mr. Campbell. 

State for the record by whom you are accompanied. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES CAMPBELL, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN FED- 
ERATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES, ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN 
A. McCART, DIRECTOR, LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT, AND DR. 
W. J. VOSS, DIRECTOR, RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Campsett. Mr. Chairman, for the record, I am James Camp- 
bell, president of the American Federation of Government Employees. 
I am accompanied this morning by Mr. John A. McCart, who is the 
director of our legislative department and by Dr. W. J. Voss, who is 
the director of our research department. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to express my appreciation for the opportu- 
nity to appear before the committee and thank you and the committee 
for arranging these hearings to enable us to state our views in regard 
to pay legislation. 

bere again we are urging Congress to consider the need of classified 
i Federal employees for increased salaries. The need is imperative 

and can be demonstrated. 

The American Federation of Government Employees is greatly 
concerned over the salary situation. Classified employees ever since 
the close of World War II have been victims of the same inflationa1 
forces which depreciated the buying power of the dollar for all 
workers. ‘There has been this difference between the clerical, adminis- 
trative, and professional employees in the Government service and 
their counterparts in private industry : employees of private industrial 
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concerns have been receiving increasingly higher compensation. Too, 
this has occurred at more frequent intervals. 

Raises in private industry have in many instances been more fre- 
quent, and, to the extent that skill was a determining factor, the 
raises have been more substantial. All of this has emphasized the la 
where Federal pay raises were concerned and has placed the classifie 
employee at a distinct disadvantage. This becomes more apparent as 
one examines the history of statutory changes in classified salaries and 
realizes the hidden losses which have resulted from delay and from 
the irregularity with which these salary adjustments have taken place. 

First, I desire to express our appreciation to Representative Mor- 
rison, of Louisiana, for introducing the initial bill, H.R. 9883, which 
in title II provides what we believe are modest increases of the salaries 
of classified employees. We are equally grateful to the more than 
70 other Members of the House, including members of this committee, 
who placed their names on similar bills calling for a solution of the 
classified salary problem. 

Also our appreciation must be expressed for the cooperative atti- 
tude shown by the chairman and members of the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee in scheduling these hearings so that the 
spokesmen of the employees concerned as well as the responsible 
officials of the Government may state their views of the situation for 
the information of the committee. 

We support title I of H.R. 9883, which would adjust the rates of 
basic compensation of postal employees. Representatives of postal 
organizations have ably discussed title I. Hence our statement will 
be confined to titles II and III, dealing with classified Federal em- 
ployees, and it is our position that they ¢ are asking no more than that 
which is susceptible of proof. 

The CratrMan. You are not appearing here as a representative of 
the postal employees? As I understand, you represent the classified 
employees? 

Mr. Campsety. The classified employees; yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman, All right, sir. 

Mr. Campsett. The supporting data which we have prepared will, 
I believe, supply sound evidence indicating the need of the salary 
adjustment recommended. First, I would like to summarize the data 
which have been developed to support our position. They will be 
stated in relation to the following points which may be made to present 
our case : 

1. When current classified Federal salaries are examined in 
relation to the consumer price level, there is ample proof that 
an increase is justified. 

2. The economic disadvantage of classified Federal employees 
may be evaluated properly only if their salaries are examined 
in the light of their real worth. It will show that they lost an 
appreci iable amount of purchasing power, little of which has been 
recovered. 

3. In those grades in which salaries have risen to an approxi- 
mate cost-of-living level, there is still ample justification in the 
added gain in pr oduetivity. This gain supplements any claim 
to restore prior purchasing power. 
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4. Marked advance in productivity has developed in the pri- 
vate sector of the economy. To this advance classified Federal 
employees have made a notable contribution which is clearly 
demonstrable. 

5. A study of employee performance in five Federal agencies by 
a nongovernmental economist indicated a high rate of produc- 
tivity gain over an 11- or 12-year period. 

6. The Federal Government makes an indispensable contribu- 
tion to the activities of the private sector of the economy which 
in fact could not function without certain governmental assistance. 

7. The Government is inconsistent in its wage and salary policy. 
The majority of employees subject to administrative wage boards 
receive much needed and amply justified rate adjustments annu- 
ally. Classified salaries have been raised twice during the last 
9 years. 

Wage rates of office clerical occupations in cities surveyed by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics have increased in greater pro- 
portion than have the salaries of comparable Federal positions. 

9. The occupational wage surveys of the BLS indicate a rising 
trend in the compensation of office clerical positions. The average 
rate of pay for many of these jobs exceeds the average of the 
comparable grade in the Federal classified service. 

10. Salaries for office positions in some State government serv- 
ices and in municipalities exceed those of the Federal Government. 

11. In the case of such large industries as steel and automobiles, 
office clerical salaries are much higher than those in the Federal 
civil service, even where skill is a lesser requirement. 

The first standard by which we may judge the maintenance or loss 
of purchasing power is to compare current pay rates with the “real” 
value of those rates. The “real” value represents the purchasing power 
which a given salary commands in the consumer market after due 
allowance has been made for the change in consumer prices. ‘Today’s 
price level, for example, is higher than 10 years ago. Hence, it is 
obvious that current salaries or wages will purchase a smaller quan- 
tity of a commodity than in 1950. In this 10-year period their pur- 
chasing power has been reduced 18 percent. 

To make no allowance for rising prices is to ignore the increasing 
difficulty with which workers in and out of Government are able to 
pay the expenses of everyday living—expenses which include at times 
not even small luxuries nor even some items that would be considered 
necessaries of life. 

To appraise realistically the economic condition of Federal em- 
ployees today, we must go back in point of time somewhat beyond 
the last classified salary increase in 1958, or even the preceding raises 
in 1955 or in 1951. That is, if we are to determine fairly and with 
approximate accuracy the valid claim of classified employees to sal- 
aries which represent the maintenance of purchasing power while 
prices were rising after the close of World War II. 

Classified employees have had their salaries raised seven times begin- 
ning with 1945. In each instance, it was a case of “too little and too 
late.” Each time a deficit remained. The deficit still exists. It has 
long since been wiped out for many employees in private industry 
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whose wages kept pace with rising living costs in the postwar period. 
It was eliminated also for many employees under other pay-fixing 
systems in the Federal service. 

What then is the present economic situation of Federal classified 
employees, if we recognize this deficit—this continual lag of salaries 
behind the advancing cost of living? Table I points up some of the 
apparent discrepancies, for pay rate changes should be examined in 
the liglit of their real worth. 

If we assume that classified employees were paid in 100-cent dollars 
in August 1939, on the threshold of World War II, it is apparent 
that the greater number of these employees were losing ground eco- 
nomically speaking despite the fact that up to 1950 there had been 
four pay raises. They were actually worse off in 1950 than they were 
11 vears earlier. 

The GS-5 employee, for example, by 1950 had lost $221 of pur- 
chasing power from his $2,000 salary in 1939. Ten years later, in 
1960, after three additional salary increases, the GS-5 salary had 
recovered $121 in purchasing power, but the GS-5 salary still lacked 
$100 to the recipient to be as well off as he would have been had he 
received that salary in 1939. Salaries in higher grades displayed a 
lesser recovery. 

Mr. Chairman, I have table I, entitled “Salaries in 1960 and 1950 
in terms of purchasing power,” that I wish to have inserted in the 
record. 

The Cuatrman. It isso ordered. 

(The table follows :) 


Taste I.—Salaries in 1960 and 1950 in terms of purchasing power (based on 
CPI for August 1939 and January 1960) 


| 1960 salary 


| 1950 salary | Percent 
increase 
General schedule grade 1939 salary | needed to 
| In 1939 | In 1939 restore 1939 
| Amount dollars Amount dollars | purchasing 
| | | power 
j 
| | 
| 2.000 | $4,040 $1,900} $3,100 $1,779 | 5.2 
LEA LE 2) 600 | 4. 980 | 2) 343 | 3, 825 2) 195 | 11.0 
Rte dcksbaseoudwdsbnhacapenne 3, 200 | 5, 985 | 2, 815 4, 600 2, 640 | 13.6 
| 3, 800 7,030 | 3, 307 5, 400 3,099 | 14.9 
5, 600 9, 890 | 4, 653 | 7, 600 4, 362 20.3. 


Source: Based on official statistics of the Civil Service Commission and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Mr. Camesetu. This loss of purchasing power points up the re- 
cruiting and retention problems which have confronted the Federal 
Government for some years. One may say that lost purchasing power 
of classified employees is in the past, that the problem now is to pro- 
vide another “modest” pay raise. But that is not the solution, as 
experience in recent years has already shown. The Government may 
ignore the disparity between Government pay rates and those in in- 
dustry, but the labor market does not. 

Appraisal of classified salaries in relation to the Consumer Price 
Index utilizes a measure which approximates the cost of living and 
indicates the buying power of the employee’s dollar. It is the first 
and in a sense the basic measurement of the economic change which 
classified employees’ income has undergone. However, this change 
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in real earnings does not provide the sole basis for determining the 
amount of increase of salary to which the employee is justly entitled. 
He has earned a further increase based on greater efficiency and on 
his effective use of the facilities with which his employer has supplied 
him for doing the job at hand. The basis for the further claim to 
higher income is productivity. 

*roductivity may be defined variously, but basically it is the ratio 
of output to any related input or combination of such factors. As 
measured by the Bureau of Labor Statistics it is the real product per 
man-hour and represents the contribution to final production of suc- 
cessive sectors in the economy. This relates the worker’s contribu- 
tion to the constant dollar value of goods and services produced. Our 
interest first is in the changes in productivity of the total private sec- 
tor. The real product per man-hour of that segment of the economy 
has been measured statistically by a Government agency. 

The index of productivity prepared by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics shows the trend in output per man-hour in the private economy 
during the last half century. During that entire period output per 
man-hour has nearly tripled. The index rose from 47.6 in 1909 to 
135.4 in 1958, the average of 1947-49 equaling 100. The average an- 
nual change for the entire 50-year period was 2.5 percent per year. 
As shall be indicated shortly, the average annual increase for the lat- 
ter portion of this period has been even larger. 

But first what do these figures mean? Simply this: they provide 
us with an additional measure of the compensation which a worker 
should be receiving not only if his rate of pay has kept pace with 
changes in consumer prices but also if he is being given the benefit of 
the increased productivity to which he has contributed. 

The Consumer Price Index aids us to determine an employee’s real 
wage which we say represents the cost-of-living level. If he is main- 
taining his earnings at that level, the money he receives has been in- 
creasing in amount at the same rate as prices. Under such conditions 
his purchasing power remains exactly the same. 

However, his real wage, in contrast to his money wage, also depends 
on the level of production. If the worker has produced at a rate 
greater than that needed to maintain his real wage, he has increased 
the productivity and is entitled to an increase in his real wage. 

The objective of a sound economy is to distribute the benefit of this 
increase in productivity. The benefits of productivity should be 
passed on, and then it becomes an instrument for improving the stand- 
ard of living of workers who are enabled to benefit. 

What. justification will productivity provide in determining the 
salary increase which should be given to classified Federal employees ? 
The same reason for taking into account advancing productivity in 
other sectors of the economy, when it is shown that other workers’ 
income should be raised because of it, applies with similar force and 
validity to urging a salary increase for classified Federal employees. 
We need only to determine to what extent the combined effect of the 
rise in prices and productivity justifies adding a specific amount. 

Tf classified Federal salaries had been increased in 1958 so as, (1) to 
maintain purchasing power, and (2) to pass on the full advantage of 
increased productivity from January 1950 to January 1958, the total 
increase should have been 44 percent. This is based on the combined 
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effect. of the increase of the Consumer Price Index and of the index 
of productivity for the private sector of the economy, both indexes 
prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The raises which were granted to classified employees during that 
8-year period averaged 10 percent in 1951, 714 percent in 1955, and 
10 percent in 1958. But Federal employees had in reality earned a 
44 percent increase, leaving a deficit of 14 percent. In other words, 
the total amount of these three increases fell short by 14 percent of 
the percentage to which they were entitled on the basis of rising prices 
and productivity. 

The Cuarrman. I do not get that. You say earnings what, now? 
How much of an increase? Did you say 44 percent ? 

Mr. Campsei. The Federal employees had in reality earned a 44 
percent increase, leaving a deficit of 14 percent. 

The Cuarrman. On what is that based ¢ 

Mr. Campsett. That is based on the combined cost price index and 
the rise in productivity. 

The Cuarman. How many increases have the Federal employees 
received since 1945? 

Mr. Camesett. Mr. Chairman, this 44 percent figure figures from 
1950 on and in that time there were three pay raises. 

Mr. Jomansen. I want to get clear as to the import of this increase 
in productivity. Is that based on an increased productivity of Fed- 
eral employees or is it based on what you refer to as the trend in the 
output per man-hour in the private economy ¢ 

Mr. Campsety. Yes, both. It has a bearing in both directions, Mr. 
Johansen, because as we expect to show here, the private economy is 
dependent in a great measure on the activities of Government and it 
has been a standard or accepted theory that everybody ought to share 
in the increase of productivity that is accomplished. 

Mr. JonHansen. I am not arguing the point. I want to understand. 
You are applying the factor of increased productivity in private 
enterprise to the Federal employees ? 

Mr. Campsetyi. That is right. 

Mr. Jouansen. It is not a statistic reflecting studies of the increased 
productivity of Federal employees as such? 

Mr. Campset.. Later in the testimony we will touch on the Federal 
employees’ aspect of productivity. 

Mr. Jouansen. But this figure you are using here is a combination 
of the two? 

Mr. Camppety. That is right. 

Mr. Jonansen. It is not exclusively the Federal employees? 

Mr. Cameseiy. That is right. 

The Cuamman. What would be the annual cost of the increases for 
classified employees as contained m this bill before us? 

Mr. $690 million. 

The Carman. You are familiar with the condition of the Federal 
Treasury ? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. How would you suggest that that money be raised 
for that increase ? 

Mr. Campsett. Mr. Chairman, I think that there are a number of 
things that might be done. 
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The CuatrmMan. You are not proposing any more deficit spending, 
are you 

Mr. Camppett. No, sir. I think that can be avoided. 

The Cuarrman. All right, sir. I will be interested in hearing how 
this money would be raised by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Camrsetu. I could offer this suggestion. For example, the 
Internal Revenue Service has been asking for more internal revenue 
agents because it has been demonstrated down through the years that 
these men bring in far more than the cost of their employment. That 
is one thing that might be done. There has been a suggestion made— 

The CuarrmMan. Would you raise the income taxes then ? 

Mr. Camppety. No, sir. The suggestion has been made that tax 
deductions from interest on securities at the source ought to be made. 
It has been estimated that that would bring in another billion dollars. 
It is a matter of common knowledge that a great many people do not 
pay any taxes on the interest that they receive from securities. 

Then there is a tremendous field for greater economy in Government 
operations. There is a tremendous opportunity for improved manage- 
ment practices that would save money. There are tax loopholes that 
have been discussed many times. It has been stated by men in author- 
ity that if every citizen paid all the taxes that he should pay, we would 
not have any deficit. An internal revenue agent in Los Angeles told 
me about a year ago there is a man in Los Angeles whose income is $2 
million a year and he doesn’t pay a cent in taxes. I do not understand 
how that is done. 

Mr. Rees. Is not that a violation of the law? 

Mr. Cameseti. I don’t understand how that is done. 

The Cuatrman. You say he had a yearly income of $2 million? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That is ridiculous. 

Mr. Campse tt. I related that story to an official of the Internal Rev- 
enue Service and he said it could be done. 

Mrs. Str. Grorer. Mr. Chairman, if it is tax-exempt bonds, of course 
it could be done. Many great fortunes in this country have been made 
with bonds. 

Mr. Camppetyi. I don’t mean this, Mr. Chairman, in itself as an 
answer to this problem. But there are many things that can be done 
other than increasing the tax rate in order to arrive at a balanced 
budget. 

Mr. Lestnskr. Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lestnskt. I must concur in the statement of the gentleman 
testifying here, Mr. Campbell, that we could increase the revenues of 
the Treasury. 

Increased productivity, I grant you that has a bearing, because it 
takes additional knowledge, and so forth. But is it not true, in certain 
specific instances, where special equipment or knowledge is necessary 
over and above the average knowledge of the Federal employee, where 
special equipment is brought in that the individual is put in a higher 
level? 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. Lestnskt. So therefore he is compensated for in that respect. 
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Mr. Campseu. Yes, in part. That would be what applies to him 
individually. 

Mr. Lesinsx1. Yes. 

Mr. Campse.i. The same thing would not apply to all Government 
employees. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. That is true. That is only in certain specific 
instances. 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lesrnsk1. On the other hand, the overall productivity has in- 
creased but they have not been given an increase in their pay or I 
might say a portion of the productivity has not been given toward 
their income. 

Mr. Camesett. That is our contention. 

Mr. Lestnski. Thank you, Mr. Campbell. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Campbell, I don’t want to prolong this discussion 
any. But I just want to offer this observation, that if we wait until 
the budget is balanced to ever give the employees another increase it 
will be a pretty uncertain thing. As I remember it, for 23 of the last 
28 years the Federal budget has not been balanced. It has been oper- 
ating in the red. 

The CHamman. How long can we continue to do that? That is 
what worries me. 

Mr. Camrsett. Mr. Chairman, I was hesitant to get into that phase 
of the discussion because I know very little about that subject, but I 
do know that men who profess to know about it have been debating 
the question of whether the Government should operate with a bal- 
anced budget, or whether it shouldn't. 

Mr. Rees. You mean some people don’t want it balanced ¢ 

Mr. Campse.t. I am one of those who doesn’t know the answer to 
that. But I know it has been debated down through the years. 

Mr. Davis. I think the budget ought to be balanced. I think there 
are other ways to balance it. I do not feel it is fair to Federal em- 
ployees if there has to be a deficit to throw it off on them. 

Mr. Campse.i. I don’t see how the Government employees alone 
could balance this budget. If we could we would certainly be render- 
ing a tremendous outstanding service. 

Mr. Rees. Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Rees. I would like to follow through a moment on that increase 
in productivity. 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rees. Does that mean that employees are producing more now 
than they did a few years ago? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rees. They are better producers now than people working for 
the Government before ? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rees. I don’t understand. I am talking about Government 
employees, now. 

Mr. Campsett. Through the improvement of methods. There is no 
difference in the people. 
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Mr. Rees. That is what I thought. 

Mr. Campsett. The people are no different today than they were at 
any time previously. 

Mr. Rees. We have had criticism here they are not as good, not as 
efficient, as they were. 

Mr. Campseti. We can disprove that, Mr. Rees, on every count. 

Mr. Rees. I am talking about testimony of a former witness who 
came before us. He indicated we would not get good employees 
because we do not pay a high enough salary. 

Mr. Campsetz. That is a little different angle of the same problem. 

Mr. Rers. You are saying, I guess, that they produce more now 
than they did 10 years ago or 5 years ago. 

Mr. CAmppe.. Yes, sir; the same people. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuatrman. Are you through, Mr. Rees? 

Mr. Rees. Iam through. 

The Cuatrman. All right, Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lesinsxr. Mr. Campbell, is there any difference between going 
to deficit spending for the maintaining of a strong military force to 
protect our country than there is in maintaining good, efficient Gov- 
ernment personnel to run the Government of the United States, mean- 
ing the fact that there is a comparison there, the fact that we either do 
away with all Federal agencies completely, do away with the military 
completely, leave ourselves wide open for anything that might happen 
in order to avoid a so-called deficit spending, or, as has been suggested 
here, bring our spending in line with the income, but bring it about 
in such a way that all of us pay our respective share of Federal taxes 
to the Federal Government. I think the corrolary is there because the 
fact is we either pay our Federal employees a proper salary or let’s do 
away withthem entirely. Either one or the other. 

Mr. Camppety. Mr. Lesinski, it involves the importance of the busi- 
ness of the U.S. Government. I don’t think there is anything more 
important and in view of that fact we need the best people that can 
be obtained to do the job. 

Mr. Lesrnsxt. I concur. 

The Cuarrman. I think the Federal Government has been very fair 
and liberal in its treatment of salaries for employees. 

Mr. Camppeti. We believe that consideration has been given to us 
in the past by this committee, Mr. Chairman. We appreciate it very 
much, and it has been very helpful. But the fact still remains that 
time marches on and we are simply trying to keep up with it. 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. Jouansen. Mr. Chairman, do I understand from your state- 
ment on page 5, the last sentence of the first paragraph, you say that 
salaries in higher grades have displayed a lesser recovery in pur- 
chasing power ? 

Mr. That is right. 

Mr. Jonansen. Would | construe that to mean, then, that you do 
not share the view of some previous witnesses that the pay increases 
ought to be the larger in the lower grades? Do you feel it ought to be 
straight percentage across the board ? 
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Mr. Camppe.n. We believe that this increase ought to be on a per- 
centage basis in view of the structure of the Classification Act. 

Mr. JoHansen. You do not share the view that at least one previous 
witness gave that there should be percentagewise less increases at the 
higher level. Under the bill that he was supporting, the Karth bill, 
it actually shows some decreases in the top level. 

Mr. Campsett. Mr. Johansen, I am not familiar with the Karth 
bill and with the situation that the witness was describing. But I 
believe that the pay of employees ought to be commensurate with the 
nature of their work. 

Mr. JoHanseN. You spoke of economy in the governmental opera- 
tions. Do you share the view that by more efficient management and 
by the nonfilling of vacancies and the absorption of the cost to some 
degree at least of the pay increases, through reduction by attrition, 
that isa feasible and desirable thing ‘ 

Mr. Campsenit. Yes; I think it is feasible and desirable, Mr. Johan- 
sen. There is not anything perfect about the attrition system because 
there are bound to be occasions when it does not fit a given situation. 
But, generally speaking, it is by far the best method for reducing the 
number of Government employees. 

Mr. Jouansen. Do you feel there is some possibility of economy in 
that area ? 

Mr. Camppett. By all means. I think there are tremendous possi- 
bilities for economy in the operation of this Government. 

Mr. Jonansen. Iam glad to hear the gentleman say that. 

I will say, as a member of the Manpower Utilization Subcommittee 
that Judge Davis so ably heads, that we had a deuce of a time getting 
any results. About all we had, with a few notable exceptions, is de- 
crease in the amount that would be the cost if they spent everything 
Congress appropriated. There has not been any real reduction at all. 

I am disturbed over another thing, Mr. Chairman. I seem to be 
reading reports lately of a lot of incredibly silly and stupid extrava- 
gance in the Defense Department and in other areas due to, for ex- 
ample, stockpiling excessively certain equipment and certain supplies 
abroad. 

Do we have any system in our Government whereby Federal per- 
sonnel who are responsible for those incredible blunders are ever dis- 
ciplined or ever replaced or ever dealt with when they commit acts 
that, if they were done in private industry, would result in their being 
fired, whether they were the president of the company or the janitor? 
Is there anything equivalent of that in the Federal Government? If 
there is not, should not there be ? 

Mr. Campseti. There certainly should be. 1 believe that ineffi- 
ciency, regardless of where it occurs, ought to be corrected. 

Mr. Jonansen. I wonder if there is any. 

Mr. Campset.. It gets a little harder to correct as you go up the 
line, you know, into the management areas. 

Mr. JonHansen. I wonder if there are any available figures on the 
Federal employees—I am not talking about the lower levels—being 
fired for perpetrating that sort of idiocy. 

Mr. Camppexu. It is much easier to fire a GS-2 employee than it is 
a GS-12. 
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Mr. JoHANsEN. I wonder if there has been a record of either man 
being fired for cause / 

Mr. Lesinskr. At that point it is evident that the individuals in 
charge did not know what the circumstances were, did not know the 
operation of their department, because as a Federal employee in the 
Navy we had to move the old stock out in front and always put the 
new stock in back. What you art talking about is $2 million in sur- 
plus film and $10 million this year and next year of so-called surplus. 
Evidently someone at the higher echelon is very inefficient or does 
not know what the operation is and therefore he should be discharged. 
The point is to find out who that individual is. 

Mr. Jomansen. I will dare any man to find that out in the 
bureaucracy. 

Mr. Camesetn. Mr. Chairman, in all fairness I think T should say 
as to the firings for cause, the latest figure I saw was 17,000 in 1 year. 
I have no idea what the causes were. 

Mr. Gross. Did that reach the higher echelons / 

Mr. don’t know. 

Mr. Gross. [think the gentleman will probably agree with me, if I 
may be permitted, Mr. Chairman, I think if the figures were broken 
down you would find very few in the higher echelons that went out 
under firings for cause. Would the gentlemen agree with that ? 

Mr. Campsern. Yes, sir; and I think the cause has been there and 
it has been obvious in many instances. 

Mr. Gross. Yes, such as the man who sat over in ICA for 3 months 
and admitted he did nothing and then it took the ICA a month to 
evaluate the report that he had done nothing and all the time he was 
on the payroll at approximately $50 a day. 

The Ciaran. You may proceed. 

Mr. Campset. Now we come to the period which has elapsed since 
January 1958, when the last raise became effective. During those 2 
years, prices, as measured by the Consumer Price Index, have risen 
2.5 percent. The rise in productivity we have included is based on the 
postwar average increase in productivity of 3.1 percent a year from 
1947 to 1958, as indicated in the Bureau of Labor Statistics index for 
the total private sector. 

The combined effect of prices and productivity on the basis of avail- 
able official data is 9 percent during this 2-year period. Thus we 
have a total justified claim to a 23-percent increase of classified sal- 
aries for the 10-year period—the 14-percent deficit prior to 1958 and 
an additional 9 percent since 1958. 

The bill we are supporting would raise classified salaries an approxi- 
mate average of 12.5 percent. We are not asking for the 23 percent 
we can substantiate. We are asking only a little more than half that 
amount. The fact that we are not pressing for that additional 10.5 
percent which was earned by Federal employees should, we submit, 
make our case that much stronger and the claim of Federal workers 
to 12.5 percent that much more reasonable. 

In addition, we hope that at some time in the not too distant future 
to be able to convince the Congress as to the wisdom and the justice 
of establishing a procedure for annual review and adjustment of 
classified salaries, and that through this procedure we may be able to 
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make gradual adjustments that will eliminate the lag that occurs 
under the present procedure when a pay raise is under consideration. 

Mr. Jouansen. Are you referring there to review due to upgrade? 

Mr. Camppetu. I am referring to review of the general economic 
conditions as they affect the Government employees ‘and as they exist 
outside of Government by competent authority and action on whether 
an adjustment is in order on an annual basis and if it is in order, the 
amount. 

Mr. JoHansen. Would you recommend that that decision still rest 
with the Congress ? 

Mr. Campseu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. So you are suggesting in effect the annual pay raise 
studies, hearings, and action ¢ 

Mr, Camppeiu. Yes, sir. That is, if pay raises are in order. 

Mr. Jowansen. Do you envision any cireumstances in which the 
witnesses who are very able and very honest and sincere who appear 
here for the employee organizations would ever testify that there 

was not a justification for an increase ? 

Mr. Campseti. Mr. Johansen, when we testify it is on the basis of 
the facts that we can gather and if we could not justify a pay raise 
I do not think we would be here. 

Mr. JonHansen. In other words, you are saying that if the review 
indicated that a pay raise was not in order and was not justified you 
all would so testify ? 

Mr. Camepetu. The opportunity would be there for all parties con- 
cerned or interested to testify as to their views then and what we 
proposed in a bill was a joint committee with a staff of technicians 
who would be reviewing and studying this whole situation on a regu- 
lar current basis, and because of the tremendous cost that this involves 
we believe it is justified that this be a continuous study so that the 
Congress would always be well informed and when the time comes 
annually for the hearings, when the interested parties have appeared 
the committee can take into consideration the evidence and decide and 

resent to this committee its findings as to whether a pay raise should 
se authorized and in what amount. 

Mr. Jonansen. I am not being critical in what I am saying. 

Mr. No. 

Mr. Jonansen. I raise the question as to whether there survives 
today in this country, and I might as well say it bluntly, in the leader- 
ship of organized labor a belief that there are circumstances in which 
a stabilized situation is justified due to the total economic picture and 
a situation in which they are willing to acknowledge that under those 
circumstances in that particular year there should not be a pay in- 
crease, or is there the doctrine that because of continuous increased 
productivity there must every year be a pay increase ? 

Mr. Campseit. That is a very difficult thing to deal with generally, 
Mr. Johansen, because these decisions have to rest on the facts in'a 
given situation. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. The reason I asked the question, we had testimony 
here the other day in support of the bill that goes as high as 39 per- 
cent and after all the testimony there was a statement that these 
requests and these proposals are minimal, which to me was a procla- 
mation that there could never be anything stabilized in the way of 
requests for pay increases and that is a very disturbing thing to me. 
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Mr. Watinavser. Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Wallhauser. 

Mr. Wauuiyavser. As a matter of information, I wonder whether 
T am correct in my statement that the Department of Labor is making 
such a review as you suggest now and probably will continue to keep 
this up to date yearly? Would this not be a more efficient way of 
conducting the review than to have a separate committee set up with 
expensive staff? Does not the Department of Labor have the facilities 
now to compare, as they seem to be doing, public service employees 
with private industry employees and so forth ? 

Mr. Campsett. I don’t believe, Mr. Wallhauser, that that would 
take the place of a staff responsible for reporting to the Congress. 

Mr. WatitHauser. Would this, though, not give this committee and 
the Senate committee the information it needs ? 

Mr. Campsenn. It gives some information. 

Mr. Wautiuauser. Because I believe they are going to make com- 
parisons with private industry in various categories. 

Mr. CampsBett. What they do is make studies of comparative 
salaries. 

Mr. Watinavser. Thank you. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Mr. Chairman ? 

The CuarrMan. Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Mr. Campbell, on page 4 of your statement you say 
“Classified employees have had their salaries raised seven times, 
beginning with 1945. In each instance it was a case of too little and 
too late. Each time a deficit remained.” 

I was in Congress during that time and I have often used that 
quotation in regard to salaries. Even if we do pass a bill such as you 
suggest here, it will still be too little and too late. 

What is the objection to putting an escalator clause in these salary 
bills so you could at least keep current? You will never be current, as 
I see it, passing this kind of legislation. You say you need 261% 
percent and you are asking for 12.3. That certainly is not going to 
accomplish what you desire. 

And I might paraphrase the old saying that the mills of Congress 
grind slowly and are exceedingly costly, so I do not think the idea 
of your coming back to Congress every year is going to solve the 
problem. 

Mr. Camppeti. I do not know that there would be too much 
objection to the escalator procedure if we all got on the escalator at the 
right place. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. That is the thing that can easily be set. That is a 
matter we can settle far more easily than coming in every year and 
asking for half what you want. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Mr. Chairman ? 

The CHairman. Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. My question is related to the one of Mrs. St. George. 


I grant you there is extreme merit in the statement of Mr. Campbell 


here in having a group preparing of the needs and salaries of the 
Federal employees, reevaluation of their so-called Classification Act. 
Suppose Congress did enact a fair Classification Act for all employees 
at the right salary level to start with and then in line with what Mrs. 


St. George has said, that the increases be automatic every year, every’ 
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6 months, as to the cost of living. Then for Congress to come back, 
say, ever 4 or 5 years and review the whole structure again. 

My pempoes ‘of the question is very simply this. Hearings on this 
subject take 2, 3, 4 months sometimes. We have an aw ful lot of 
legislation to consider that is alw: ays being bypassed because of the 
importance of these hearings. Therefore, if something of that nature 

vas done, Congress would have more time to go into the other subjects 
aa have more time to give more consideration to some of the other 
legislation. In the meantime the Federal employees would be fairly 
considered and after a definite time we would go back and review the 
whole structure again and make necessary changes. 

Would the gentleman consider something like that 

Mr. Camppett. Yes; by all means. 

Mr. Lesrysxt. Thank you, Mr. Campbell. 

The Cuarman. You may proceed, Mr. Campbell. 

Mr. Campreit. There is a cogent reason for Federal employees 
being credited with a share in the fruits of national productivity, for 
they make a direct contribution to the progress and success of private 
industry, a contribution which is susceptible of positive proof. Their 
work touches every American every day. 

It is important that newly trained engineers and scientists be brought 
into the Government service to insure the av ailability of trained per- 
sonnel. So that the Federal Government may receive a fair share of 
the June 1960 graduates in engineering and related scientific fields, 
the Civil Service Commission has increased the minimum salary for 
these positions in grades GS-5 and GS-7. Thus those newly graduated 
may enter the service at higher rates of pay than those presently effec- 
tive. Under authority of section 803 of the Classification Act, the 
Commission increased the minimum rate to the seventh step (maxi- 
mum) of $4,940 in grade 5 and $5,880 in grade 7. 

The Commission based its action on the annual study of rates for 
scarce categories which showed that the grade 5 salary formerly in 
effect was $1,500 below industry and that the grade 7 sal: ary was $570 
below the average rate paid by industry. 

Kngineers, scientists, accountants, and clerical and administrative 
personnel are constantly engaged in activities which in one way or 
another will prove beneficial to all of the people. These benefits will 
come as the result of inventions, or the development. of products which 
were begun by various Government agencies in the interest of national 
defense or other governmental ac tivities and later were adapted in 
one way or another for commercial use. Contributions by clerical 
and administrative employees have been in the for m. of development 
of better operating methods which have resulted in greater savings 
to the Government and in many instances were adapted to use in 
private industry. 

[ should like to call to the attention of the committee an article which 
appeared in the April 1960 issue of Reader’s Digest by John C. Hub- 
bell, entitled “The Navy’s Amazing Problem Solvers.” There are 
several pertinent paragraphs which ‘will serve to bear out the point [ 
have been trying to make. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may read just a paragraph or two from this 
article. 


The Carman. Very well, sir. 
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Mr. (reading). 


Because of one recent NRL (the Naval Research Laboratory) development, 
for instance, we soon may be able to enjoy totally (portable battery and towers) 
eolored television which is as visible in bright sunlight as it is indoors. For 
years this has been a vexatious dream of television manufacturers; a TV set 
that would enable viewers to watch programs in backyard patios, public beach, 
or on picnics, but the seemingly insurmountable problem was that to produce an 
acceptably sharp image a TV screen had to be coated with white phosphor which 
eatches light, scatters it over the screen, whitens out the picture. 

Naval engineers, trying to simplify aircraft control panels ran into the same 
problem. They wanted a television screen in the center of the panel which, 
regardless of weather, would give the pilot a detailed picture of the country he 
was flying over with his position and direction superimposed on the picture. No 
screen could be found that would deliver a satisfactory picture in broad daylight. 

The problem landed in the office of Dr. Feldman of the NRL’s Solid State 
Division. In 90 days he had the answer—a transparent television screen. It 
looks like an ordinary pane of plate glass, but it is porous 96 percent silica. It 
has been put through an involved chemical treatment at extremely high tempera- 
ture, then soaked with a thin film of transparent phosphorus which not only 
holds a sharper image than white phosphor but also permits external light 
to stream through it into the dimmed interior of the tube where light is absorbed, 
hence under any lighting conditions the image on the screen remains razor Sharp 
as the electron beam is directed. This screen has already been approved for new 
naval aircraft. 

It was not important, Mr. Chairman, at least in my opinion it was 
not important that a television set be perfected so you have it on the 
beach or backyard but this started out as a military project. The 
television industry is going to reap the benefit as well as the military 
services because this invention makes it possible for a pilot, regardless 
of the weather, to see the picture on his panel of the ground that. he is 
flying over. These are civil service people that are doing this job. 
They a are people that the public never observes. The public does not 
know that these things are going on. It is just one of the important 
services being rendered. 

There is a ~ quote here from Vice Admiral Donitz of the German 
navy. Hesaid, 

It was the scientific achievements of the U.S. Navy more than any other cause 
which defeated us. 

So the people we are talking about, Mr. Chairman, are people that 
are doing tremendously important jobs or making a tremendous con- 
tribution. It is just too bad that the taxpayers cannot be made more 
aware of it because if they had seen some of the things that I have 
an opportunity to see in various establishments of the Government, 
they would feel much differently about this onerous job that is on us 
every year in April of payi ing the taxes. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman? 

The CHatrMan. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. The Navy problem solvers are having a more difficult 
time with the surplus Naval Gun Factory, are they not? 

Mr. Camprety. Yes. I don’t know whether to put it in that cate- 
gory, Mr. Gross. They are not having a difficult time with it. It is 
there. It isa beautiful facility and there is a lot that the Navy could 
do with it. But they don’t want to use it. They want to contract 
their work out. Where that policy comes from, I don’t know. But 
that isa fact, that the facilities are there. 

Mr. Gross. Is that problem being solved ? 

53021—60-——_15 
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Mr. Campsety. No, it isnot being solved. 

Mr. Mr. Chairman 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Mr. Chairman, again we are not talking about Fed- 
eral employees, we are talking about the administration of the various 
agencies. 

May I ask, Mr. Campbell, was this individual you mentioned com- 
pensated at all for the work he had done? Was he remunerated in 
any way? 

Mr. Campsety. No, not other than his regular salary. 

Mr. Lesrnsxt. He received no compensation over and above that? 

Mr. Camrse.t. To my knowledge he received no compensation over 
and above that. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Thanks, Mr. Campbell. 

Mr. Campsecv. Profitable marketing of the innumerable products 
of our great industries would not be possible if there were no such 
eg as that afforded by the patent system. This is attested 

vy Dr. Paul L. Salzbert, director, central research department of 
the Du Pont Corp., who thus commented on the patent system: 

Patent activities in the Du Pont Co. are carried forward in close cooperation 
with our research program. Were it not for the prospect of obtaining strong 
patent protection, industry would not be justified in undertaking many costly 
research programs aimed at the invention of new products and processes. * * * 
Permanent secrecy on industrial technology would greatly stifle progress. 

The contribution of other Federal agencies is obviously essential 
to the operation of all business enterprises, as in the case of the postal 
service, or to particular segments of the business community, as in the 
case of other agencies. Technological progress and manufacturing 
advances would be severely handicapped by lack of a Federal Bureau 
of Standards. Suecessful marketing of the products of business are 
greatly assisted by the census data and other business statistics de- 
veloped by the Department of Commerce, and by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics data concerning wages, employment, prices, produc- 
tivity, and other subjects of vital interest to business. 

The Treasury Department, Federal Reserve Board, Securities and 
Exchange Commission, and the other regulatory bodies have an im- 
portant role in stabilizing and removing many of the hazards from 
industrial activity. Actually there is no governmental agency that 
does not preserve the national security and add to the economic and 
social benefit of the American people. 

The index of real product per man-hour, or productivity, which is 
prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics is confined largely to 
nongovernmental activities because “at present there is no satisfac- 
tory method of measuring many of the goods and services produced 
by the Government sector of the economy.” It is pointed out by the 
Bureau that the difficulty lies in the lack of a clearly definable unit 
of output which can be measured quantitatively. The Government 
sector is therefore excluded from the index with the exception of such 
Government enterprises as post office, TVA, and local transit systems 
“whose major activities,” according to Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
“involve the sale of a product or service.” 

This statement does not mean that Government productivity is 
completely unmeasurable or that it does not exist. It has been meas- 
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ured on a partial basic by Henry D. Lytton, an economic consultant 
who has served both Government and industry. He was formerly 
with the Office of Defense Mobilization and the second Hoover Com- 
mission as well as such nongovernmental organizations as the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, if I may at that point ? 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Is Mr. Lytton the gentleman to whom you alluded on 
page 3, paragraph 5 of your statement ¢ 

Mr. Camppe.y. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Gross. Is he the gentleman ¢ 

Mr. Campsett. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Gross. Who employed Mr. Lytton ? 

Mr. For this service 

Mr. Gross. How was he paid, as a consultant ? 

Mr. Campse.i. This is his own private business. He did this on 
his own. 

Mr. Gross. Out of the greatness of his heart. That is the first one 
of these consultants that I have found, then, that is doing this sort 
of thing out of his own pocket. Are you sure he was not employed 
by somebody ¢ 

Mr. Camrsett. There is not any doubt that in some way or other 
Mr. Lytton expected to profit by his efforts. 1 don’t think there is 
any question about that. 

Mr. Gross. I asked the gentleman because I find that we have con- 
sultants running out of our ears in Government these days, and wher- 
ever possible, if it is not available in the information before me, I am 
going to try to find out who is paying these people, whether it is the 
Government or some foundation or what, to come up with some self- 
serving statements. 

Mr. Camesett. This might throw light on it, Mr. Gross. At any 
rate he was not paid by the U.S. Government for this study. 

The Lytton study has attracted considerable attention among econo- 
mists at leading universities, in Federal agencies and in private busi- 
ness. Mr. Lytton’s report stating his findings and describing his 
methodology was issued June 29, 1959, and in condensed form ap- 
peared as a lead article in the November 1959 issue of the Review of 
Economics and Statistics, published at Harvard University. I pre- 
sume Mr. Lytton got paid for that. Idon’t know. I hope so, anyway. 

Mr. Gross. Perhaps by some research grant that we gave Harvard 
University. 

Mr. Camppeti. That is possible. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. They are getting $9 million a year now from the 
Federal Government for research. 

Mr. Gross. Is the University of Michigan getting anything / 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Lamsure they are. I will say that. 

Mr. Lestnskt. I wouldn’t be surprised. 

Mr. Campsett. The findings are based on data relating to five Fed- 
eral agencies: Commodity and Stabilization Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Social Security Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare; Post Office Department : 
Veterans’ Administration; and the Internal Revenue Service of the 
Treasury Department. Employment in these agencies was 67 percent 
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of the 1,182,711 nondefense employees in 1958 and 50 percent of total 
employment in the Federal service. Thus the findings were predi- 
cated on a highly significant sample of Federal employment. 

Mr. Lytton investigated Federal employee productivity in a period 
of 12 fiscal years through June 30, 1958. It was his conclusion that 
productivity increased about 17 percent from the 1st to the 12th year, 
or about 1.8 percent per year compounded. Individual agency in- 
creases ranged from 1.25 to 8 percent a year compounded annually. 

If 1958 is excluded, the gain for the 11-year period totals 19.5 per- 
cent, or an average annual rate of 2.2 percent. 

The findings are reasonable in the light of the trend in output per 
man-hour in the private economy. 

Another feature of the classified salary situations is that the Gov- 
ernment is inconsistent in its treatment of its own employees. It 
might be difficult to maintain absolute statistical parity among all 
employees as to the rate of advancement under the various pay sys- 
tems, but there is no logic which explains the disparity in rates for 
relatively comparable responsibilities, Nor is there a reasonable de- 
fense of the fact that pay rates for one group under one system in- 
crease with greater relative rapidity than rates under another system. 

This inconsistency may be indicated in part by comparing the 
progression of hourly wage rates for the so-called blue-collar workers, 
whose rates are fixed by the Army-Air Force wage board, with clas- 
sified employees who must await the passage of a law to change their 
; salaries. This comparison is made in table II which shows that clas- 
sified salaries move ahead at a faster pace than Army-Air Force wage 
rates from 1948 to 1949, but then wage rates surged ahead and have 
increased more rapidly since then. The comparison is made of com- 
pensation for wage board grade 7, second step, with that of GS-4, 
second step, which was the journeyman grade for mechanic positions 
when they were covered by the Classification Act. The earliest year 
iu for which Army-Air Force wage board rates are available is 1943. 
ss The years from 1945 to 1958 are those in which classified salaries 
were increased. 

This comparison of change in rates of compensation for classified 
and wage board employees points up the need for a plan requiring 
review of classified salaries at stated intervals. It is merely a matter 
of providing for regularity of action as well as for changing economic 
conditions. 

I have table IT, entitled “Comparison of relative rate of increase of 
hourly pay of classified and Army-Air Force wage board positions, 
selected years,” which I wish to have inserted in the record. 

The Cuarrman. It is soordered. 
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(The table follows :) 


TasLE II.—Comparison of relative rate of increase of hourly pay of classified 
and Army-Air Force wage board positions, selected years 


Classification Act GS-4 Wage board W-7 
Year | | 

Percent Percent 

Hourly rate increase Hourly rate! increase 
(cumulative) (cumulative) 
1.04 17 . 89 3 
1.19 34 1.03 20 
1. 42 60 1,29 50 
1.56 75 1.45 69 
1. 68 89 1.75 103 


1 Schedule median of 2d step of new grade W-7 or old grade WB-9 is applicable, or regular wage board 
pn plage schedules in effect in labor market areas within continental United States, as of June 30 
of each year. 


Source: Annual report, Army-Air Force wage board. 


Mr. Campsett. The American Federation of Government Em- 
ployees 2 years ago proposed just such a plan which called for the 
formation of a joint congressional committee made up of members of 
this committee and of the parallel committee of the Senate. This 
joint committee would have the responsibility of a continuing review 
of classified salaries, action to be taken annually if the study indicated 
that it was required. The committee would have a trained staff, sim- 
ilar to that of the Joint Economic Committee and similar groups; to 
investigate salary conditions. 

We still believe that this or a similar plan is needed to insure appro- 
priate action at regular intervals. This is important if classified em- 
ployees are to receive the same measure of justice accorded other 
employees who are receiving their raises annually. This frequency 
of rate changes has the advantage of (1) preventing the lag between 
raises which causes classified employees to lose purchasing power while 
waiting for a salary increase; (2) lessening the cost of any single raise 
so that it would not become almost prohibitive to provide in a single 
increase the same amount which could be spread over several annual 
increases, and (3) providing a continuing review of the classification 
system. 

An example will illustrate this point. The total raise given Army- 
Air Force wage board employees from 1951 to 1955, both inclusive, 
was 20.7 percent. Proposed as a single increase, it would have lomed 
large pi no doubt have been challenged. But here were the per- 
centage raises granted each year: 1952, 5.5; 1953, 7.8; 1954, 4.3; and 
1955, 1.7. 

The notable example of significant wage and salary increases result- 
ing from collective bargaining was of course the settlement of the 
United Steelworkers with the United States Steel Corp. last January. 
This settlement also resulted in important salary benefits for white- 
collar employees of United States Steel, Bethlehem Steel, and other 
basic steel companies as well as for similar workers throughout this 
important industry. 
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The United States Steel Corp. agreement with the United Steel- 
workers’ office and technical department may be considered as having 
set the pattern for white-collar settlements throughout the industry. 
Terms were similar to those negotiated for shopworkers. There was a 
7-cent-an-hour general increase for all employees and a half-cent-an- 
hour increase between job classes effective December 1, 1960, and again 
on October 1, 1961. In addition there is a cost-of-living adjustment 
presently effective of 17 cents an hour. This agreement covering 
office and technical workers continued that adjustment which was in 
effect December 31, 1959, with the added provision that it shall be in- 
creased during the contract period from December 1, 1960, to June 30, 
1962, by the same amount, if any, as the cost-of-living adjustments are 
increased for that period for production and maintenance employees 
in the basic steel producing operation of the corporation. There is the 
further proviso that there shall be no reduction in any cost-of-livin 
adjustment in effect at the beginning of or during the contract period. 

Comparisons will be made between steel company salaries and Fed- 
eral salaries for comparable grades. But first it is desirable to indi- 
cate the extent to which the recent settlement will affect salaries in 
future months. This will be done on the basis of a steel company job 
class 2 which is representative of a large segment of classified Federal 
clerical positions. The comparison, including adjustment of current 
rates, conversion to annual rates, and application of job classes were 
made by the AFGE research department. 

The current standard annual salary of job class 2, including cost- 
of-living adjustment, is $4,720. This is the rate presently in effect 
on the basis of the old agreement. The first raise resulting from the 
recent strike settlement will go into effect December 1, 1960, when the 
class 2 rate will go to $4,876, if no more than the current cost-of-living 
adjustment is in effect. If that is increased in the meantime, the rate 
will be still higher. The next increase will be to $5,032 on October 
1, 1961, if only the present 17-cent cost-of-living adjustment is still 
effective. 

In this job class 2 are included positions of typist and key punch 
operator which in the classified Federal service are allocated to grade 

or The Federal grade currently has a maximum scheduled rate 
of $3,825. 

The position of stenographer in United States Steel which com- 
pares with that classified in the Federal service in grade GS-3 is in- 
cluded in the steel job class 3. The current steel standard rate for 
that position is $5,009, including the present 17-cent cost-of-living 
adjustment. After the increase next December and again on Janu- 
ary 1, 1961, this standard rate will finally go to $5,342, or even higher, 

if there has been an increase in the cost-of-living adjustment. The 
maximum scheduled classified Federal salary in GS-3 is $4,065. 
These rates even top the GS-4 maximum of $4,325. 

Salaries of officeworkers throughout the country have increased at 
a more rapid rate than have the pay rates of classified employees 
in comparable positions in the Federal service. This has been indi- 
cated by the labor market occupational wage surveys conducted an- 
nually by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Comparisons have been made for purposes of this statement of the 
progression of wage rates for 18 office clerical occupations of women 
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employees. The rate of salary changes increased during the most 
recent 2-year period as well as during the last 7 or 8 years. The most 
recent 2-year period — was p ne since it is 2 years since the 
last classified increase. The results are stated in table IIT. 

Mr. Chairman, I have table ITI, entitled “percent increases in aver- 
age weekly salaries of women office workers between the dates indi- 
cated,” that I wish to have inserted in the record. 

The CuairMan. It isso ordered. 

(The table follows :) 


TABLE III.—Percent increases in average weekly salaries of women office workers 
between the dates indicated 


Percent increase 
Metropolitan area 

Terminal date From Amount From Amount 
October 1959. March 1953_....- 34.7 | September 1957- 8.9 
September 1959-| October 1952- 39.6 | August 1957_-_-- 7.6 
November 1959... .-- 38.6 | October 1957- 7.5 
December 1959..| November 1952.-| 35.5 | December 1957-- 
October 1959._-.| December 1952..} 34.6 | November 1957-- 8.6 
San January 1960_..-| January 1953__.-} 32.8 | January 1958-.-- 7.8 
August 1959_...- September 1951.} 43.2 | August 1957_---- 10.3 


Source. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Mr. Camppety. Each of the periods indicated in the table shows 
percentage of increases for these employees in private industry in the 
various cities which are greater than the proportionate increases re- 
ceived by classified Federal employees. Thus from March 1953 to 
October 1959, the average weekly salaries in the 18 occupations of 
Boston women workers rose 34.7, and from September 1959, 8.9 per- 
cent. During the same period classified Federal salaries were raised 
on an average of 7.5 percent in 1955 and 10 percent in 1958. Of 
course there has been no increase since 1958. 

When direct comparison is made of Government salaries with those 
paid for comparable positions in private industry, a diversity of pay 
situations is revealed. Such a comparison is made on table LV of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics citywide average for certain office clerical 
positions in 10 cities with the average of comparable Classification 
Act grades for such positions. Such cities as New York, Chicago, 
and Detroit are not included because the results of the current series 
of occupational surveys by Bureau of Labor Statistics were not pres- 
ently available. 

We have not selected only localities where average pay for all office 
jobs exceed average Federal salaries for like work, but our selection 
does place emphasis on such localities, because we assumed the com- 
mittee is interested in knowing the extent to which industry leads the 
Government. 

Data for office clerical occupations are significant because the ac- 
tivities of Government which involve classified employees are for the 
most part office-type operations. Eighty percent of the positions 
subject to the Classification Act are in the general administrative, 
clerical, and office categories, and 10 percent deal with the various 
aspects of accounting alone. 
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There is no fixed pattern evident in this comparison of average 
salaries in table 1V. Averages do not vary uniformly with the result 1 
that all are higher in one city than in another because of geograph- n 
ical location, nor is there a uniform differential between positions. | 
It does show the aeons trend of salaries of white-collar positions as h 
well as uniformly higher salaries in industry when additional skill or a 
training is required. t 

Senior draftsman is typical of technical occupations; accounting a 
clerk of jobs having a special skill, tabulating machine operator of an t 
occupation for which there is a growing demand in this day of auto- I 
matic data processing. 

Mr. Chairman, I have table IV, entitled “Average pay for selected ( 
office and technical occupations in 10 cities with average of compara- c 
ble Federal classified grade,” which I would like to have inserted in f 
the record. 

The Cuarrman. It is so ordered. 

(The table follows :) I 

r 
TABLE IV.—Average pay for selected office and technical occupations in 10 cities a 
with average of comparable Federal classified grade* 
a 
Stenog- | Keypunch |/Tabulating} Senior |Accounting] Accounting 
Area rapher operator machine | draftsman clerk I clerk II 
| Operator I 
MIME Slo tyne $3, 860 $3, 625 | $5, 321 $6, 443 | $5, 034 $5, 556 Y 
3, 991 3, 866 | 5, 217 6, 286 | 4, 460 5, 530 
3, 704 3,365| 4,278 5,504) 4,304 5, 295 ] 
ee eae 4, 278 3, 678 | 4, 539 6, 495 | 4, 539 5, 139 
Philadelphia___--------- 3, 704 3, 313 | 4, 225 6, 025 4,617 4, 800 L 
SS Te 3, 939 3, 887 | 4, 904 6, 860 | 5, 008 5, 817 1 
| tele ai ae 3, 652 3, 678 | 4, 590 6, 260 | 4, 356 4, 878 
San Francisco-Oakland______- 4, 200 3, 965 | 4, 852 6, 234 4, 747 5, 269 
Seattie........-. ESE See 4, 043 3, 834 4, 747 5, 504 | 4, 565 5, 217 
Washington, 3, 939 3,548! 4,487 5,686 | 3,782 5, 034 
FEDERAL SALARY 
Grade Gs-3 | GS-2 | GS-3 GS8-5 | Gs-3 Gs-4 
Average salary of grade_.____. $3, 814 | $3, 507 | $3, 814 $4, 560 | $3, 814 $4, 132 : 
! Bureau of Labor Statistics weekly rates converted to annual rates. ( 
Source. Bureau of Labor Statistics and Civil Service Commission. 
Mr. Campreti. Agreements negotiated in recent months by individ- 


ual unions for their white-collar members include many substantial 
wage increases. These agreements have this significance—they are 
frequent and regular in contrast to the irregular salary changes for 
Federal classified employees. 

General Mills Corp. raised salaries of office and laboratory em- 
ployees in the Millers Union $17.50 a month. An agreement between 
the American Stock Exchange and Clearing Corp. and the Office 
Employees International Union included a pay increase averaging 
8.2 percent in addition to installation of a noncontributory major 
medical plan and increase of minimum coverage for retirees under 
group life insurance plan from $2,000 to $3,000. 

The Office Employees Union obtained a 2-year agreement with 
other AFL-CIO unions in the San Francisco area which called 
for raises of from $4.30 to $9.30 a week retroactive to last November 
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1, and an additional $2.50 a week beginning November 1, 1960. The 
new rates range from $84 to $107.50 a week. 

The Office Employees Union members of the Borden Milk Co. in 
New York under a 2-year agreement received wage increases of $5 
a week the first year and $2 a week for the second year. For a posi- 
tion paid $60 a week, this is the equivalent of 8.6 percent the first year 
and 11.7 the second year. The union concluded an agreement with 
the Grand Union Sunrise Supermarkets in the New York area which 
raised pay $5 a week the first year and $3 a week the second year. 

In an agreement with the Office Employees local 152 in New York, 
Group Health Insurance, Inc., last month granted general pay in- 
creases of $5 weekly and $3 a year hence. The company accepted the 
full cost of comprehensive medical insurance formerly financed 
equally by the employer and employees. 

There is still greater disparity in compensation for office clerical 
positions in Government and in industry than that indicated in Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics locality surveys when one examines union 
agreements covering only those employees. 

The pay rates in agreement between several well-known companies 
and large unions having office clerical membership emphasized this 
disparity. The occupations selected for comparison are germane to 
both Government and industrial employment. The comparison is 
made of maximum rates provided in union agreements with the maxi- 
mum scheduled rate for comparable grades in the Federal service. 
Distribution of positions among grade levels was based on the most 
recent Civil Service Commission report, “Occupations of Federal 
White-Collar Workers,” February 1957. 

Typists in Government service are largely in GS-2 for which the 
maximum scheduled rate is $3,825. The agreement between the 
Sperry Gyroscope Co. and the IUE at Great Neck, N.Y., stipulates 
a maximum rate of $4,320. Typists are paid up to $4,674 under the 
International Harvester agreement with 11 UAW locals, and up to 
$4,574 under the Chrysler Corp. agreement with 9 UAW locals. 

Stenographers taking general correspondence dictation are largely 
in GS-4 of which the maximum is $4,325. The top rate at. Sperry 
Gyroscope Co. is $4,445; International Harvester, $4,413; and 
Chrysler, $5,035. 

Key punch operators are largely in GS-3 with a maximum sched- 
uled rate of $4,065. This is exceeded by the maximum of $4,424 
at the Sperry Gyroscope Co.; $4,647 at International Harvester; 
and $5,035 at Chrysler. 

Wage and salary information from the files of the American Fed- 
eration of State, County, and Municipal Employees (AFL-CIO), 
indicated that pay in some States and municipalities exceeds that for 
office clerical work performed for the Federal Government. 

A few examples will illustrate to some extent how much certain 
public jurisdictions are leading the Federal Government in salaries 
of office clerical occupations. Again comparisons will be based on 
maximum rates of pay, and so far as possible, grade levels have been 
determined on the basis of similarities of job content. 

Senior stenographer in Detroit receives up to $5,257 as compared 
with $4,940 for GS-5. Secretarial stenographer is paid up to $5,895, 
which is somewhat above the top rate of $5,390 for GS-6. The maxi- 
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mum rate for senior-clerk-typist in California State offices is $5,282 
and for the same position in Los Angeles city, $5,280. Both rates 
are above the maximum for GS-5 and GS-6. The upper salary limit 
for senior file clerk in California State is $5,232, exceeding GS-5. 

Comparisons of State and city salaries with the maximum rate of 
$4,065 for GS-3 reveal the fact that salaries for the more routinized 
jobs in some jurisdictions have advanced markedly. In Detroit the 
top rate for typist is $4,112 and for stenograper, $4,474. The typist 
comparable to GS-3 in Federal Government is paid up to $4,436 in 
Wayne County, Mich. The typist doing more difficult work receives 
a maximum of $5,067, exceeding GS-5. The GS-3 stenographer in 
Wayne County offices has top pay of $4,558, exceeding GS-4. 

In Los Angeles city, a lek-iepien recelves up to $4,260, exceeding 
GS-3. In Milwaukee, the salary for clerk-typist increases to $4,345, 
as does that for clerk-stenographer. 

Principal clerk-stenographer in Los Angeles may receive as much 
as $6,192, which is above the upper rate of GS-7. Secretary-stenog- 
rapher in St. Paul may go as high as $5,352, which exceeds GS-5. 

Throughout this discussion of the classified Federal salary situa- 
tion, it has been our purpose to focus attention on those aspects of the 
problem which indicate that these employees are at an economic dis- 
advantage. 

It has been demonstrated that their annual pay rates have con- 
tinuously lost purchasing power little of which has been recovered. 
When classified salaries are considered in relation to the rise in pro- 
ductivity in the private sector of the economy, there is another com- 
pelling reason for raising classified salaries. 

When the pay of these employees is compared with the salaries 
of employees who are performing similar duties and assuming similar 
responsibilities in private business and in governmental offices in 
States and municipalities, it is again evident that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is not the leader in compensating those who are performing 
the everyday work of operating Government. The Federal Government 
has assured its wage board employees of more frequent adjustments 
of compensation. We heartily approve of such treatment, and we 
ask only that it be extended to classified workers. 

Mr. JoHansen. May I ask there, what is the basic reason, simply 
peeeeenrst that explains the fact that the wage board employees 
1ave more frequent adjustment? What is the key to the difference ? 

Mr. Campset. It is a procedural arrangement because of the ease 
of making comparison in private employment with employment in 
the Government in certain occupations. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. On an area basis? 

Mr. Camrsett. In that area. 

Mr. JouHansen. Do you feel that application of that same approach 
is possible on a broader scale for other Federal employees ? 

Mr. Campsei. Yes. 

Mr. Jouansen. Do you feel that it is possible to apply the area 
principle ? 

Mr. Camppett. No. We believe there should be annual considera- 
tion of this question as applied to classified employees, but it has 
not, in the opinion of most people that are familiar with the problem, 
it has not appeared to be feasible to do this on a regional basis. 
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Mr. JoHANSEN. The thing that troubles me is that if I understand 
your testimony, it is this regional basis which facilitates the prompt 
review and the adjustment under the blue-collar group. Yet the 
testimony is, it is not feasible to apply that to other Federal em- 
ployees. I confess to being possibly guilty of stupidity. I have yet 
not been shown by either the representatives of management in Gov- 
ernment or by the representatives of employees of the Federal em- 
ployees why it is so profoundly different as between the classified and 
the wage board employees. 

Mr. Camppett. What we are asking in that connection, Mr. Johan- 
sen, 1S simply the annual review of the classified wage situation. 

Mr. Jonansen. Ona national scale ? 

Mr. Campsety. Nationwide as it is being considered now, being 
considered just the same as it is now except we do it every year. 

Mr. JouHansen. Again with the proviso that I made about my own 
mental limitations I still have not shown to my satisfaction why 
it is completely feasible with respect to wage board personnel and 
apparently held completely inadvisable with respect to classified. 

r. CamMpBELL. It is because of the difference in occupations and 
the—— 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Yet witnesses come in here and I welcome the testi- 
mony, drawing comparisons, as I think you did, quite properly be- 
tween clerk-typists in Government and national averages which in my 
judgment do not mean a thing. If it is possible to compare on a 
regional basis the pay of plumbers, I still do not see why it is not 
possible to do it on a regional basis with respect to clerk-typists. I 
do not want to delay the hearings. But that one I just cannot figure. 

Mr. Outver. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield at that point ? 

Mr. JouHansen. I will. 

Mr. Otiver. I was interested in listening to the able gentleman’s 
comments and observations in this regard. I was wondering if the 
Members of Congress were paid on a regional basis, how that would 
fit into this picture. 

Mr. JoHansen. Of course the logic of the gentleman’s position is 
that blue-collar workers should not be paid on a regional basis, then. 

Mr. Ottver. That is eactly the point. I would like to say this to 
the gentleman. Having had a rather sad experience, which is a con- 
tinuing experience, may I also say with regard to wage board deter- 
minations in my particular region, that I can realize the injustice 
being perpetrated on the basis of this principle the gentleman is talk- 
ing about. 

Mr. JoHansen. Of course you cannot have it both ways. You can- 
not come in here and argue the situation of the wage board employees 
is so much better than the classified employees in one breath and 
argue on the other that the system is unjust and inequitable. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Getting back to this provision of the bill, as I under- 
stand it you are not supporting H.R. 9883. 

Mr. Campseti. Yes, sir, we are supporting it. That has been 
stated here two or three times in the testimony. 

Mr. Gross. H.R. 9883 provides for 23 percent increase, does it not? 

Mr. Camepset.. In title I. 
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The Cuairman. That is the postal employees, as I understand it, 
title I. 

Mr. Gross. Why this differential, Mr. Campbell ? 

Mr. Campsetu. I can’t answer that question, Mr. Gross, because the 
postal employees presented their case here for a pay raise and based 
on the conditions and problems that they face. 

Mr. Gross. You say that you think you are entitled to the other 
1014 percent; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Campse... Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. But you do not go for it? 

Mr. Campsetu. That is right. 

Mr. Gross. Why? 

Mr. Campseti. We are realistic enough to know that the Congress 
would not pass such a bill. 

Mr. Gross. I see. 

Mr. Broyutmy. Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Broyhill. 

Mr. Broyniti. I wish to further comment on the point that Mr. 
Johansen raised that the white-collar employees should be brought 
under the area wage board similar to the blue-collar workers. Is 
it not true, Mr. Campbell, that in practically every phase of private 
industry the blue-collar workers or the mechanic or skilled workers 
generally are on an hourly basis and in many industries they are 
actually on a performance basis. Furthermore, in other industries 
they are actually subject to part-time work due to weather conditions 
and availability of employment, where insofar as the white-collar 
employee is concerned, almost without exception they are on an an- 
nual salary basis. It is true in practically every phase of local in- 
dustry in this area ? 

Mr. Jowansen. Are not the conditions that obtain with respect to 
white-collar employees in private industry essentially the same as 
obtain with respect to white-collar employees in Federal service in 
those areas? 

Mr. Broymitt. Yes, I would think so. That is the reason I say 
that the white-collar workers are almost always on an annual salary 
in private industry. 

Mr. JoHANnsen. What is the problem about proceeding on a 
regional basis? 

Mr. Campsrett. The AFGE favors enactment of the bill H.R. 9883 
for its benefits for two large groups of Federal workers—postal em- 
ployees and employees whose pay is determined by the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended, or in the case of certain Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration employees in relation to rates contained therein, Altogether 
the employees to whom this bill relates includes two-thirds of all 
civilian employees on the Federal Government payroll. 

Title II in general would provide greater incentive for persons to 
accept and hold positions in the Federal service. An important 
feature is the expanded rate structure of the salary schedule in sec- 
tion 201(a). Four pay steps are added to the first four grades, mak- 
ing 11 in all. There are two additional pay steps in grades 5 through 
10, and an additional step in each grade from grades 2 through 17. 
There are three steps in grade 18 instead of the present single rate. 
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These additional pay steps should aid in reducing turnover, for it 
is during the first 5 to 10 years of service that the Government is 
Josing a large proportion of persons recruited. 

Section 201(b) extending to page 14 contains language applying the 
increase to employees serving at step rates which in any way vary 
from one of the regular scheduled rates or who have undergone a 
change of status during the retroactive period, ‘These provisions are 
necessary if inequity is to be avoided. 

In section 202, comparable salary increases are applied to profes- 
sional and technical employees in the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery of the Veterans’ Administration who have been excluded 
from coverage of the Classification Act. 

Section 203 would remedy a situation which has created dissatisfac- 
tion in numerous instances, wherein a supervisor in a Classification 
Act position is paid less than wage board employees he supervises. 
The next section assures employees in Classification Act positions ac- 
cess to published standards. Employees have complained to the 
American Federation of Government Employees national office that 
they have had difficulty in consulting the standards pertaining to 
their positions. 

There have also been repeated complaints that employees have not 
had the opportunity to discuss their positions with a classifier of 
their agency or of the Civil Service Commission who is investigating 
their duties. Section 205 deals with this situation. The next section 
requires certification by an agency head or his representative that a 
position has changed significantly before that position can be down- 
graded. This preserves the right of management to participate in 
the classification of positions. 

The next four sections 207 to 210, would improve the classified pay 
system in several ways. First, advancement to the next pay step 
would be reduced to 52 weeks in grades 11 through 17 as presently is 
the requirement for grades 1 through 10, The next section, section 
208, proposes an additional step increase upon completion of 19 
years of service, that is, total Government service, not merely service 
in a position or a grade. 

This provision would place a premium on length of service. New 
employees now leave the Federal service at an alarming rate after 
3 to 5 years of service. An accelerated pay increment would offer 
one more incentive for remaining on the job. This provision would 
advance the employee to the next higher pay step. The effect would 
be similar to that of the meritorious salary increase formerly pro- 
vided in the Classification Act. 

This bill would also add a longevity rate to the three currently pro- 
vided, and most importantly would remove the current requirement 
that an employee must have served 10 years in the same position and 
in the same grade to become eligible for the first longevity step. The 
minimum amount of service required for advancement to the first 
longevity rate in different grades is stated in section 210. The prac- 
tical effect of this provision is to eliminate the need, upon promotion 
to a higher grade, to begin again the 10-year period of qualifying 
service, 

We endorse the provision in title III to make the bill retroactive to 
January 1, 1960. 
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We submit, Mr. Chairman, that the bill H.R. 9883, which provides 
an average increase of 12.5 percent plus other provisions is fair and 
reasonable. It seeks to put incentive into the classified salary system 
and to apply adjustments to the current salary structure in some pro- 
portion to the failure of annual rates in certain grades to maintain 
parity with increases in prices and in productivity. 

We belive, Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, that fair 
rates of pay for classified Federal employees, as they are for postal 
employees, constitute a legitimate budget item for the U.S. Govern- 
ment. It is an obligation of the Government to be met by the neces- 
sary appropriations. We do not believe that salaries should be raised 
by reducing personnel that otherwise would be considered necessary. 

Nor should it be looked upon as a psuedoreimbursable item which 
is made contingent upon raising the needed funds in a particular and 
specific manner. ‘Those funds can be obtained in ways other than 
cutting personnel through savings and through uniform and equitable 
application of the tax laws. 

t should be kept in mind also that whatever amount is devoted 
to this purpose approximately 20 percent comes back immediately 
to the Federal Government in income taxes. And in addition to that 
amount another sizable portion is returned in the form of other Fed- 
eral taxes as well as taxes which help to maintain other levels of gov- 
ernment. But the sum approved for this purpose will make a 
tremendous contribution to the continued strength of our American 
economy, and increase the caliber of Government employees gener- 
ally. 

On behalf of the American Federation of Government Employees, 
it is our wish to express deep appreciation to the chairman and mem- 
bers of this committee for the opportunity to comment on a subject 
which has so many implications of good for so many persons who 
are citizens of this country. 

The CuatrmMan. Any other questions of Mr. Campbell? 

Thank you very much, sir. 

The next witness is Mr. Vaux Owen, president of the National 
Federation of Federal Employees. 

You may proceed, Mr. Owen. 

Mr. Owen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF VAUX OWEN, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Owen. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is Vaux Owen. I am president of the National Federation of Federal 
Employees. The NFFE isan independent organization, and the oldest 
in its field. It has members in all departments and agencies, in all the 
States, in the possessions, in many oversea installations, and in vir- 
tually all categories of employment, including scientists, engineers, 
accountants, and members of the professions. 

I would like first to express our appreciation to the chairman and the 
members of the committee for their interest in the broad problem of 
Federal pay. We look with confidence to this committee for a progres- 
sive approach to one of the most serious problems confronting the 
Federal Government today. 
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FEDERAL SERVICE VITAL TO SECURITY AND PROGRESS 


There never before has been placed — public employees such vast 
and complex responsibilities as those which are part of the day-to-day 
duties of the employees of the United States. 

It is through these employees that the Federal Government func- 
tions in so many diverse ways vital to the security, welfare, and prog- 
ress of the Nation which history has placed in a position of leadership 
in world affairs. 

Upon the efficiency of the Federal service depends, in very large 
measure, the well-being of all of the people of our own country in a 
time of continuing crisis and turbulent events. 

But, of course, the Federal service is not an inanimate automaton. 
It cannot be operated by electronic pushbuttons. In the final analysis, 
the Federal service means people—men and women, recruited from 
every walk of life, from every profession, science, trade, skill, and 
calling. The task of these people is to translate into effective and 
meaningful action the great y of legislation adopted by the Con- 
gress and the mass of orders and directives and policies issuing from 
the executive branch of the Government. 


LAGGING PAY A HANDICAP 


Because of a shortsighted and lagging attitude on pay, the Federal 
Government has been and is now severely handicapped in both recruit- 
ing and retaining qualified employees in many categories. It is 
scarcely necessary to labor the point that this is an unsound situation 
from every standpoint. Yet it needs to be emphasized that the Federal 
Government, despite the obvious, thus far has failed to meet the issue 
squarely. 

The immediate need, to meet a pressing and urgent situation, is an 
increase in pay for all employees in the executive, legislative, and 
judicial branches whose compensation is not fixed on the basis of peri- 
odic surveys by locality wage boards. 

There is also need, very serious need I may add, for sound revision 
of the Classification Act. This is a matter which has been under 
study by the staff of this committee, and others, over a period of time. 
The study should be continued, but action should be taken now on pay. 

Taking first things first, we urge favorable action by this committee 
on legislation to tig an increase in compensation for all of the 
employees cited above. In reaching a decision as to the percentage 
of increase which should be enacted, we respectfully direct the atten- 
tion of the committee to the fact that Federal pay on the whole has a 
long way to go to bring it into line. Federal pay has lagged behind 
for years. It has never caught up with the times. We believe that a 
substantial increase at this time would be fully justified on the basis 
of all of the facts and circumstances. 


PAY ACT OF 1958 INADEQUATE 


Members of this committee will recall with me that when S. 734, the 
Federal Employees Pay Act of 1958 was up for action on the floor of 
the House of Representatives, Member after Member, on both sides 
of the aisle, spoke strongly in its support. Moreover, the opinion was 
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expressed by Members without regard to party that the increase pro- 
vided in that legislation was inadequate then. 

As a single example, may I recall that a distinguished member of 
this committee, Congressman Davis, stated at that time that— 

Testimony received at the hearings on these bills and statistical information 
furnished by the Department of Labor gives every justification for an increase 
in the Federal employees’ salary much larger than the 10 percent provided in 
this bill. I personally feel that an increase in the neighborhood of 15 percent 
would be more realistic. However, in a spirit of compromise and a desire to 
pass a bill which would be signed into law, I am supporting the 10 percent con- 
tained in this bill. 

Since the enactment of S. 734, Mr. Chairman, there has been a 
further rise in the cost of living. With but few exceptions, the cost 
of living index has shown some increase almost every month since the 
passage of the last Federal pay legislation. Most authorities in the 
field of economics take the view that these costs will continue to 
mount, in varying degree, over the months ahead. 

In this connection it should be noted also that the fixed charges 
which have to be paid by the great bulk of salaried employees are 
rising. Interest costs on homes and a host of items which are an in- 
dispensable part of the American way of life are substantially higher 
than they were in 1958. 


THE REAL INCOME HAS DECLINED 


A recent issue, March 14, 1960, of the publication U.S. News & 
World Report contained a tabulation which it is pertinent to note 
here. Sources of the data used are the U.S. Department of Labor, 
the U.S. Department of Commerce, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, and the National Education Association. 

(Juoting in part from the tabulation, it will be seen that the average 
weekly income now, after Federal income taxes and social security, 
of soft-coal miners is $117.43; of steelworkers, $110.33; auto workers, 
$109.54; packinghouse workers, $107.84; oil workers, $104.53; con- 
struction workers, $103.15; metal miners, $96.33; railroad workers, 
$94; chemical workers, $89.88; and Federal employees, $88.42. 

The tabulation further shows that the change in real income after 
adjustment for changes in prices and taxes during the past year was 
up in all but two of the above-cited categories of employment. The 
real income of the steelworker was up 6.5 percent; auto worker 11.2 
percent ; and packinghouse worker 11.4 percent. 

While these and other real incomes were up the real income of 
railroad workers was down 2.3 percent and the real income of Fed- 
eral employees was down 3.3 percent. 

Of the total of 21 income groups cited in the complete U.S. News 
& World Report study, which was made by its economic unit, only 
seven showed a decline in real income from the past year and just one, 
the leather workers, showed a slightly greater decline in such income 
than was suffered by Federal employees. 

This study therefore confirms our contention that despite the enact- 
ment of S. 734 in 1958, Federal employees continue to lag behind, and 
most. seriously so, in the purchasing power of their incomes. This 
is why we say that many Federal employees remain on the job at a 
heavy sacrifice to themselves and their families, and that they do so 
out of a high-minded and patriotic devotion to duty. 
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Clearly, however, the situation which these figures so graphically 
highlight cannot continue without impairment of the public service. 


HEAVY TURNOVER IS COSTLY 


Moreover, the heavy turnover in the Federal service is costly in and 
of itself. A further substantial reduction in the turnover rate could, 
we are convinced, be achieved by realistic action on pay, and this in 
turn unquestionably would effect large operating and administrative 
economies. 

In considering the figures on average weekly income and real in- 
come, it also is in order to keep in mind the nature and character and 
responsibilities of the categories of employment. Without reflec- 
tion upon any wage earner in any line of endeavor, it surely is fair 
to say that none cited carries a heavier burden of responsibility—and 
few so great—as do many hundreds of thousands of Federal employ- 
ees in all departments and agencies and in the legislative and judicial 
branches as well. 

Surely it is right and proper that the element of responsibility, the 
factor of job complexity if you will, be considered in connection with 
the whole Federal pay structure. Yet it appears to be taken little 
into account. And thus we come again to the reason why it is so diffi- 
cult to recruit for the Federal service, and why so many well-qualified 
people move out of the Federal service into much more remunerative 
private employment. Such losses to the Government cannot be dis- 
missed lightly; and certainly not at this time when our Government 
needs all of the talent and initiative and dedication it can command. 
Unfortunately, the way things are now, it simply cannot command 
enough of these qualities. 


UNFAVORABLE COMPETITIVE POSITION OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Chairman, just a few months ago, on December 4, 1959, the able 
Chairman of the U.S. Civil Service Commission, Mr. Roger W. 
Jones, appeared before the Subcommittee on Manpower Utilization 
of the House Post Office and Civil Service Committee and presented 
a detailed statement on the subject of so-called grade creep. 

In the course of that presentation, Mr. Jones made a number of 
statements which I believe are pertinent to the subject under consid- 
eration here today, and which bear restating in that light. 

Mr. Jones said: 

Pay increases for Federal blue-collar employees, made almost annually on the 
basis of changes in prevailing rates in private industry have, for such posi- 
tions, kept the Federal Government in competitive position with industry. In 
contrast, statutory increases in the Classification Act pay schedules have been 
much less frequent and have usually trailed far behind such changes in industry. 
The result has been an almost continuing unfavorable competitive position in 
the labor market for the kinds and quality of white-collar employees needed 
to staff the varied and complex activities of our Government. Differences in 
favor of industry are particularly great for the higher grades * * *. 

Mr. Brorums.. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHatrman. All right. 

Mr. Broyui. Mr. Owen, is it not true that due to the unfavorable 
comparison between the wage board system and the general Classifica- 
tion Act, that in many instances workers working under the wage 
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board are making more than their supervisors who come under th 
Classification Act ? 

Mr. Owen. That is true, Mr. Broyhill. 

Mr. Broyuitu. Do you think that is a proper relationsisip between 
employees, an employee making more than his supervisor ? 

Mr. Owen. No; I don’t think that is generally a good relationship. 

Mr. Regs. I did not get your reply to that question. 

Mr. Owen. I do not think that generally is a good relationship, for 
the employee working under the supervisor to receive more money than 
the supervisor. 

Mr. JoHansen. Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. JouanseN. Mr. Owen, I have a great respect for your views and 
judgment. Would you care in a sentence or two to try to show me 
why I am so completely wrong in thinking that there are some prin- 
ciples of the wage board system which might be applicable to the 
certain categories at least, of the Federal employees ? 

Mr. Owen. Mr. Johansen, I would not for one minute say that you 
are completely wrong. It is possible for such arrangements to 
be made. There might be a considerable question as to the propriety 
of it. There are many categories of white-collar employees in the 
Federal Government to whom it would not apply from a practical 
standpoint. Take, for example, patent examiners in the Patent Office. 
There is no similar sort of activity in private industry that 1 know of. 
There are many categories of employment in the Federal Government, 
particularly when you think of the people who fall under the Classifi- 
cation Act, for whom it would be very difficult to find similar positions 
in private industry. There are many positions that are similar and 
could be compared but there are many that are not. There is another 
phase of it, too, Mr. Johansen, that I think would be worthy of con- 
sideration and that is there is an increasing necessity and desire for 
mobility among employees in the Federal Government. It is desir- 
able sometimes to move them from one place to another. It is to 
the advantage of the Government to do that. If a person has a salary 
fixed in, we will say, a high wage area or high salary area and is 
transferred to a lower scale area you would have a problem there 
involved immediately with that person. He would not want to take 
the reduction in salary. The people with whom he would work in that 
area would not want to work with a man doing the same work who 
was getting a higher salary with no longer service than they had. 

Then the idea, if I may mention it is this. It is in conflict with the 
principle of the Classification Act which is founded on the philosophy 
that there should be equal pay for equal work, that a person, we will 
take a surgeon, who is working for the Veterans’ Administration, Is 
he worth any less in the State of Massachusetts than he would be in 
the State of Alabama, for example, for his work, doing the same type 
of work ? 

I think you would have factors like that, Mr. Johansen, involved in 
this situation. 

Mr. JoHansen. Would you think that that principle would apply 
as to the necessity of transfers for the other points and very te ling 
points which you made would apply, for example, to the category o 
clerk-typist or stenographers ¢ 
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Mr. Owen. Those categories would be more susceptible to what you 
have in mind than others. 

Mr. Jowansen. Thank you. 

Mr. Davis. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Surely. 

Mr. Davis. I know that the witness has had many years experience 
as regional director in the Veterans’ Administration in my home dis- 
trict of Atlanta. I want to compliment the gentleman on a very excel- 
lent statement he just made in answer to Mr. Johansen’s question. 

Mr. Owen. Thank you, Mr. Davis. 

The CHarrMAN. You may proceed. 

Mr. Owen. Now, as we have pointed out, the role of the Federal 
service in safeguarding the security and welfare of the Nation is 
becoming increasingly important, emphasizing the need for trained 
personnel. 

Directly in this connection I wish to quote briefly again from the 
extensive and documented testimony of Chairman Jones before the 
Manpower Utilization Subcommittee, and urge the members of this 
committee to read that testimony in the light of the present situation. 
Mr. Jones referred to a report of the U.S. Department of Labor in 
which it was stated that— 


the the dominant theme in the labor market for engineers, scientists, and techni- 
cal personnel as the first half of 1959 drew to a close was one of improving 
job opportunities and a diminishing supply of available workers— 


and in commenting on that report he told the subcommittee: 


The [Civil Service] Commission’s study of 1959 graduates in scarce categories 
covered by [Classification Act] section 803 rates confirms the above-quoted 
findings of the Department of Labor. 

For 1959, the acceptance rate (this is, the percent of acceptances to firm offers 
of appointment) decreased in both industry and the Federal Government, but 
more sharply in the Federal Government. 

Whereas industry acceptance rate in 1959 decreased only 3 percent—from 46 
percent in 1958 to 48 percent in 1959, the Federal Government acceptance rate 
has decreased 5 percent—from 40 percent in 1958 to 35 percent in 1959. The 
decrease is sharper for engineers than for physical scientists. For engineers, the 
acceptance rate for 1959 is only 31 percent (a drop of 6 percent from the 37 
percent in 1958). 

For physical scientists the acceptance rate for 1959 is closer to that of indus- 
try’s 43 percent. The Federal Government acceptance rate for physical scientists 
is 45 percent—a drop of 4 percent from 1958. 

For engineers and certain of the physical scientists (such as physicists and 
metallurgists), the good effects of the Pay Act of 1958 and the section 808 above- 
the-minimum rates seem to have worn off. The 1959 season shows a 5 percent 
dropoff for engineers and physical scientists in acceptances. This is in spite 
of continued and even intensified recruitment programs, greater emphasis 
on coordination of recruiting efforts and on cooperation with colleges, paying 
an increment for qualified graduates, payment of travel and moving expenses to 
first post of duty, use of paid advertising and of nonprofit employment services, 
and the beneficial effects of the training legislation. 

For the June 1958 bachelor-degree graduates in engineering and physical 
science, industry paid an average of from $5,600 to $5,700. Compared to this, the 
Federal Government rates are $4,490 for the average graduate and $5,430 for 
the superior graduate. 

The average industry rate for the June 1959 graduate in engineering and 
scarce-category physical science increased and is estimated at from $5,800 to 
$6,200. 

Against this, Federal Government rates are $4,490 for the average graduate 
and $5,480 for the superior graduate. Increase by industry for 1960 graduates 
with the first degree is estimated roughly at an additional 2 to 4 percent. 
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Declinations for salary in the Federal Government for jobs under the Classifi- 
cation Act continue to be high, 58 percent of the declinations from engineers 


being due to low salary. 
The facts, Mr. Chairman, are crystal clear and they point unmis- 
takably and authoritatively to the need for action now by the Con- 

ress; first to enact an adequate pay increase, and, at the earliest 
Fesible time, to move forward on legislation to soundly revise and 
strengthen the Classification Act. 

Mr. Davis. What is your conclusion as to these decreases in accept- 
ance rates? Where are these people going? 

Mr. Owen. These people, I think the conclusion is inescapable, that 
they are going to industry or the various States and municipalities 
who are offering them positions and that the Federal Government 
is not able to compete in the market for them. 

Mr. Chairman, if I might at this point direct the committee's 
attention to departmental Circular No. 739, supplement 59, which 
has just been issued by the Civil Service Commission, in its effort 
under the authority given the Commission under section 803 of the 
act to meet this problem and it is simply this: They have taken the 
authority they have under 803 and have made the maximum the in- 
hire rate for 54 series of positions. That is a tremendous number of 
positions in which they have gone to the maximum in order to give 
the Government, as I understand it, a position in this competitive 
a where the Government can get this type of employee to fill the 
need. 

Mr. Davis. I have not compared those figures. Did they go to the 
maximum permissible under section 803 ? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, they went to the maximum of the grade. The rate 
before that in-hire rate was, I believe, at the middle of the grade so 
that for grade 5 the increase was $450, or 10 percent. These would 
be effective with the first pay period that begins in May of this year. 
The objective appears to be to place the Government in a competitive 
position for these people who are being turned out by the colleges 
and universities. 

The advance for the grade 7 from present in-hire rate is 8.3 percent. 

Mr. Chairman, this is significant. The concept of the Classifica- 
tion Act. the old concept of these grades is that the initial rate in 
the grade was to be the in-hire rate. Some years ago the country ran 
into this problem and the Congress wisely, I think, granted the Com- 
missioner under section 803 the right to go beyond it. But if we were 
back at the in-hire rate for grade 5, the act of the Commission takes 
the in-hire rate now 22.2 percent higher than the initial rate of grade 
5 and 18.4 percent higher than the initial rate in grade 7. 

I think the statement of the Commission, the statement of Mr. 
Jones, indicated some concern as to whether they can still meet the 
competition 


Mr. Broyuiti. I have a question at this point. 

The All right. 

Mr. Broynityi. Mr. Owen, you recall you had the pay raise in 1958, 
Just prior to the passage of that bill the Civil Service Commission did 
the same thing that they did here the other day in raising the starting 
rate for some of the scientists and engineers. Then there was a ques- 
tion as to whether or not those people who received that step increase 
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received the full benefits of the pay increase by congressional act with- 
out having that action on the part of the Civil Service Commission 
reduced, 

Here we have a group that is having their pay increased, the start- 
ing level increased. What is your feeling as to the position of those 
people in the event that we — a reasonable pay bill? Should 
they receive it in addition to the increase that they received or should 
the Civil Service Commission have the right to reduce their pay so 
that they will not receive that increase plus this increase? Do you 
know what I am talking about ? 

Mr. Owen. I am not sure that I understand, Mr. Broyhill, just 
what you are driving at. Ican say this. It is my understanding that 
simultaneously we are going to the maximum rate for the in-hire 
rate, that those persons who are now in the grade and who are below 
that rate will be raised to the maximum, too, in order that those 
several years of experience—— 

Mr. Davis. You did the same thing in 1958 and then the Civil 
Service Commission felt that those people should not receive the full 
increase. Do you recall that? 

Mr. Owen. I don’t recall that, Mr. Broyhill. Iam sorry. 

Mr. Davis. Do you recall that? Did they actually ever rescind 
that action ? 

Mr. Stevens. It was taken out in Senate conference. 

Mr. Davis. What? 

Mr. Stevens. It was taken out in House-Senate conference. It was 
in the Senate report and not in the House report. The House pre- 
vailed in conference. 

Mr. Jonansen. I wonder if the gentleman would identify himself 
for the reporter. 

Mr. Srevens. Russell Stevens, president, American Federation of 
Technical Engineers, AFL-CIO. 

Mr. JoHansen. Thank you. 

Mr. Owen. I think unquestionably there is a morale problem in- 
volved when you bring in a new employee at the same rate to work 
with an employee who has been there 5 or 10 years. That employee 
with many years of experience, who is going to train the new em- 
ployee, he is not going to get “7 more and cannot get any more than 
the new employee that came in. I think that isa problem. 


REVISION OF CLASSIFICATION ACT 


Mr. Chairman, earlier in my testimony I stated that the National 
Federation of Federal Employees favors sound revision of the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, as amended. I would like now to address myself 
to that very important matter. 

It has been our strong conviction for some time that this act, the 
keystone of so much of the whole structure of personnel administra- 
tion in the Federal service, should be improved to make it still more 
effective as an administrative instrument. 

For example, S. 734 in its original form, as strongly urged by the 
NFFE in 1958, contained certain revisions, such as a reduction in 
the number of grades, to reduce the problem of overlapping; and in 
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increase in the number of within-grade steps, to provide greater in- 
centives. 

Other revisions have been suggested from time to time by those 
who have given the matter careful study, including, I may say, mem- 
bers of this committee and members of this committee’s very compe- 
tent professional staff. 

We of the NFFE would like to see the Classification Act im- 
proved, and we believe that the task of revision is long overdue. How- 
ever, as I indicated at the beginning of my testimony, we are believers 
also in the very practical axiom of first things first, and there is in 
our mind some doubt as to whether there would be sufficient time at 
this session of the Congress to do the kind of thorough, painstaking, 
careful overhaul that is necessary. We would not want, and I am 
sure that this committee would not want, to see hasty action which, 
because of the time element, might not prove to be a really desirable 
solution to the problem. 

We are aware that this session may be adjourned in time for the 
national nominating conventions this summer and that this possible 
target date for adjournment could affect the legislative process in so 
extensive and complex a task as a revision of the Classification Act. 

However, if revision of the Classification Act can be accomplished 
at this session without unduly delaying or jeopardizing action on the 
imperatively and urgently needed pay increase, we certainly would 
favor such a course. 

But, to repeat, we would not favor getting into the area of an over- 
haul of the Classification Act if that would in any way jeopardize 
or delay the enactment of pay increase legislation. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to quote for the record 
the text of a resolution adopted by the 1958 national convention of the 
National Federation of Federal Employees which sets forth the basic 
policies of our organization with respect to pay and the Classifica- 
tion Act: 


Whereas the National Federation of Federal Employees believes that the pub- 
lic interest demands a comprehensive analysis and study of the overall Federal 
pay structure leading to the establishment of a salary system for Federal 
employees which will be broader in vision and more soundly adapted to the 
requirements of the times; and 

Whereas the present method of establishing Classification Act pay schedules 
is generally recognized by Members of Congress, the heads of Federal agencies, 
and the overwhelming majority of Federal employees as being unsatisfactory ; 
and 

Whereas the increases recently made in Classification Act pay schedules were, 
by and large, inadequate, and provided only temporary and partial solution to 
the total Federal employee pay problem : Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Federation of Federal Employees establish the 
following as its basic policy and objective on classification and salary ; 

(1) The encouragement of and participation in a continuing program of 
research in the field of Federal pay administration aimed at developing 
meaningful, factual data which may be used by the Congress in considering 
proposals for improvement of the Federal pay system ; 

(2) That the NFFE seek legislation which shall require the adjustment 
of Classification Act salary schedules on a national basis to reflect equal 
pay for equal work and to establish rates of pay that are reasonably com- 
parable with those paid outside the Government service by progressive 
employers ; 

(3) The introduction of legislation early in the 86th Congress to effect 
such increases in Classification Act salary schedules as appear to be de- 
manded in the interests of improved public service, recognizing particularly 
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the fact that increases granted in recent years have failed to keep pace 
with increases in private industry and increases in costs of living. 


POPULATION OF THE GRADES 


Mr. Chairman, I think it is important here to analyze the pay 
structure under the Classification Act to show the employee popula- 
tion of each of the 18 grades and also to take note of the starting 
salaries of those graded. 

There are a total of approximately 970,000 employees subject to the 
Classification Act, 


Grade Population Starting Grade Population Starting 
salary salary 
3, 418 14, 111 $6, 505 
45, 087 79, 472 7, 030 
109, 593 16, 274 11, 355 


These figures are extremely significant, Mr. Chairman. They re- 
veal, for example, that half of all of the employees subject to the 
Classification Act are in the first five grades; and that the starting 
salary of the highest of these grades, No. 5, is just $4,040. ‘These 
figures bring out clearly also that there are only 1,500 employees in 
grades 16, 17, and 18. 

It is obvious, it seems to us, that the picture presented is one of in- 
adequacy all along the line. 

Surely it cannot be seriously contended, in the face of these figures, 
that whether in the lower grades, in the middle grades, or in the higher 
grades, the Federal Government is meeting its obligations squarely. 

Indeed, it is manifestly not being fair either to itself or to its em- 
ployees at any level of responsibility. It should be noted, moreover, 
that these employees cals those with skills, abilities, and technical 
and stoteeicual’ attainments which are absolutely essential to the 
functioning of the Government and the Nation’s security today. 

As of the present time, the median salary of the employees subject 
to the Classi hae Act is just $4,940. 


POPULATION OF NATION INCREASING RAPIDLY 


I would like now to call the attention of the committee to another 
significant and generally overlooked aspect of this whole issue. 

Since 1954, the total of Federal employment has been fairly level 
ond stable, approximately in the area of 2,225,000 to 2,500,000 em- 
ployees. 

he population of the United States on August 1, 1959, was esti- 

mated by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce, to have 
been 177,399,000. This represented an increase of 26,099,000 or 17.3 
percent since April 1950. That the present census will show a further 
substantial increase is certain. 

In terms of the Federal service this means that the productivity of 
employees of the Federal Government inevitably has risen, since they 
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are serving an ever-growing population with virtually no increase in 
their 

The volume of all services performed by the Federal Government 
has increased greatly as the population has increased. Members of 
this committee and all Members of Congress are well aware of what 
additional burdens a growing population places upon them and their 
present staffs as they cope with a constantly mounting volume of re- 
quests for services of all kinds. 

Mr. Rees. You do not want the record to show it is burdensome on 
employees of the Government to do the work, do you? There is 
nothing burdensome about your job or mine either one is there? You 
have to serve. 

Mr. Owen. It depends on the concept you have of the word. All 
work is considered burdensome. It could be so contrued. I think this, 
Mr. Rees, I think that Federal employees by and large perform their 
work gladly and pleasantly and are glad to do it. I don’t think 
they are bitter about having to do the Government work, if that is 
the purport of your question. I certainly would not try to convey to 
this committee the idea that Federal sein i feel bitter about doing 
the work. They don’t. They are glad to do it. 

Mr. Rees. I just don’t like te have the record show that a great 
man like you, representing thousands of employees suggest that to 
work for the Government is a burden. It is a pleasure to work for 
the Government, isn’t it, for you and me both? It is not so that it is 
a burden ¢ 

Mr. Owen. I think it is. I think Federal employees are glad to do 
their work as a general rule. 

This can be translated into terms of every service the Federal 
Government renders—in the protection of health, service to aging 
veterans, ever-larger protective and research requirements, the grow- 
ing volume of visitors to national parks and forests, and heavier 
volume of inspectional requirements, the large number of tax re- 
turns audited, an immense increase in the volume of mail handled, 
constantly growing traffic along the Nation’s airways, these and 
scores of others. 

It would not be possible for Federal employees to cope with this 
steady year-by-year increase in the volume of business transacted 
and services rendered without a substantial increase in the individual 
rate of productivity. 

In this connection also may I point out that while the Federal 
service has remained virtually stationary as to total number during 
the past 5 years, the number of State and local employees has shown 
a marked increase as these jurisdictions have added hundreds of 
thousands of employees to meet the needs of an exploding population 
for essential services. 

As contrasted with the approximately 2,250,000 Federal employees, 
there were at the end of 1959 approximately 6,100,000 State and 
local employees. Some of the latter were on a part-time basis. When 
the number of employees is discounted by applying average full-time 
earning rates, it is found that the full-time equivalent of all State 
and local government employment was 5,342,000 persons. Of this 
total, local government accounted for nearly three-fourths, or 3,984,000 
persons. 
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Mr. Chairman, it is clear that on the basis of growing productivity 
and evident efficiency, Federal employees are doing an exceptional 
job and that on this basis alone an increase in their compensation 
would be amply justified. 

Certainly the Federal Government no less than a private employer 
should know and should act upon the premise that it is sound business 
judgment to recognize positive accomplishment. 

I would challenge any business or industry to show a better record 
of productivity and service to a rapidly growing population, without 
appreciable increase in the number of employees, than is here indicated. 


STATISTICAL EVIDENCE OF INCREASED PRODUCTIVITY 


Statistical evidence of this increased productivity is available. 
A survey made by Henry D. Lytton, economic and management 
analyst, published recently in the authoritative Review of Economics 
and Statistics, edited by Seymour E. Harris for Harvard University, 
shows that average productivity, or efficiency, of the typical Federal 
employee increased by approximately 17 percent over the dozen years 
ending with the 1958 business recession. Leaving out 1958, the in- 
crease was nearly 20 percent. His study covered as many as 793,000 
of the employees of the Federal Government, and included such agen- 
cies as the Veterans’ Administration, Post Office Department, Inter- 
nal Revenue Service, Commodity Stabilization Service, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Lytton found that the output per person rate of increase in his 
sample agencies was about 2.2 percent per year, during the 11 years 
prior to the 1958 recession. He points out that this 1s respectably 
near the 3.1 percent output rate of increase in the private economy 
for the same period. 

In a footnote he says the gap between the 2.2 and 3.1 percent may 
be further narrowed because of governmental budgetary processes. 


FEBRUARY CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


Within recent days, Mr. Chairman, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the Department of Labor has issued its report on February con- 
sumer price index. The report shows that, after a very brief and 
fractional decline in January and December, the index has once again 
resumed its upward climb and now equals its all-time high, standing 
at 125.6. 

As members of the committee know, the index uses average costs 
from 1947 to 1949 as the base of 100. 

In an interview with the press on March 25, at which the report was 
the subject of discussion, Mr. Robert J. Myers, Deputy Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics, is quoted as stating that the February rise in prices 
“dispels any hope we might have that the decreases” of the 2 earlier 
months, “would be extended.” He said further that “things are likely 
to get a little worse before they get better.” 

The Cuatrman. Whom are you quoting there, Mr. Owen? 

Mr. Owen. The statement attributed to Mr. Robert J. Myers, Dep- 
uty Commissioner of Labor Statistics, regarding the increase in the 
Consumer Price Index. 
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By no stretch of the imagination, by no distortion of the statistics, 
and by no torturing of the most fundamental principles of logic can 
one escape the conclusion that Federal employees are the victims of 
inflation. This condition will surely worsen seriously unless action 
is taken to close the gap by prompt and adequate action on pay 
legislation. 


INTANGIBLE FACTORS AS WELL AS FACTUAL STATISTICS 


Mr. Chairman, before concluding my testimony I would like to 
make several observations based upon nearly 40 years of experience 
as a Federal employee, as an administrator in the Federal service, and 
as one who has been active in the affairs of a leading organization of 
Federal employees. 

A great deal of statistical evidence has been placed before this com- 
mittee to prove that Federal employees have been and are inade- 
quately paid, that they are at a disadvantage as compared with wage 
earners in business and industry, and that the cost of living has far 
outstripped any increase in pay hitherto granted. I have submitted 
such testimony myself here today, and I would not for one moment 
gainsay the importance of statistics in highlighting the grave situa- 
tion in which Federal employees and the Federal service as a whole 
find themselves. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I must confess that while I think statistics, 
indexes, and comparative charts are important, I do not think they 
are necessarily all-important. 

It is my view that there are intangible factors which must be 
weighed in the balance as well—and that these intangibles can be 
even more powerful, more motivating, more significant than statistics. 

Consider what perenially lagging pay does to the morale of de- 
voted and dedicated employees and their families—its inevitable 
effect upon initiative, and enterprise; consider the effect of an un- 
realistic pay policy on alert and capable young people who are look- 
ing over the field—and those who reject the Federal service because 
both pay and the opportunities for advancement are relatively 
meager; consider the posture of this Nation as it has thrust upon 
it the role of leadership in a changing world and a whole host of 
duties and responsibilities undreamed of a score of years ago; and, 
consider that much of this responsibility rests upon the men and 
women of the career civil service, whose economic future lies in the 
hands of the members of this committee and their colleagues in the 
Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, it is such factors as these which, in my judgment, 
provide a most persuasive argument for action on Federal pay by 
this committee. For, let us recognize fully and clearly that the se- 
curity and welfare of the Nation depend upon the efficient perform- 
ance of the men and women who constitute the career civil service 
of the United States. 

I urge the committee to report a bill which will provide an increase 
in pay sufficient to meet the urgent needs of the service, and its 
employees. 

In my opinion, an average increase of 15 percent would be amply 
justified. 
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I appreciate the opportunity, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, of appearing and stating our views. 

The Any questions? 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Just one question. 

Mr. Owen, do you favor a 15 percent across-the-board or a higher 
percentage in the lower grade? 

Mr. Owen. I think it would be more equitable and less distortion 
of the classification picture if the percentage was across the board. 

Mr. JoHansen. Thank you. 

Mr. Broyuiiu. One more question. 

Mr. Owen, what is the total membership of your organization now $ 

Mr. Owen. It is around 75,000. 

The CHamrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Owen. 

Mr. Owen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. The committee will stand in recess until 10 a.m. 
next Tuesday. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a.m., Thursday, March 31, 1960, the com- 
mittee recessed to reconvene at 10 a.m., Tuesday, April 5, 1960.) 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 8, 1960 


Hovust or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Commitrrs on Post OrFice anp 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee convened, pursuant to recess, at 10 a.m. in room 
215, House Office Building, Hon. Tom Murray (chairman of the 
committee) presiding. 

The Cuamman. The committee will be in order. 

The hearings will be resumed on the various bills providing for 
increases in the pay or compensation of postal employees and certain 
other Federal employees. 

The first witness this morning will be Mr. John G. Brady of Rich- 
mond, Va., chairman, committee on legislation, National Association 
of Internal Revenue Employees. 

We shall be glad to hear from Mr. Brady. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN G. BRADY, OF RICHMOND, VA., CHAIRMAN, 
COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE EMPLOYEES, ACCOMPANIED BY MRS. HELEN 
CAMERON AND GEORGE BURSACH, NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Brapy. Mr. Chairman, I have brought two associates with me, 
Mrs. Helen Cameron, a district governor, and Mr. George Bursach, 
national secretary-treasurer, from our national headquarters oflice in 
Washington, D.C. 

The CuHatrmMan. Very well. We are glad to have you with us. 

Mr. Brapy. Thank you very much. 

Before I testify, Mr. Chairman, I have read all the briefs since 
this committee has been in session on pay hearings, and to keep from 
being repetitious I have condensed my remarks to five pages. I hope 
that meets with your approval. 

The CHarrMan. Yes, sir. It meets with my entire approval. 

Mr. Brapy. Mr. Chairman and members of the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, I am John G. Brady of Richmond, Va., 
chairman of the committee on legislation for the National Association 
of Internal Revenue Employees. I am an employee of Internal Rev- 
enue Service for the past 27 years and presently am appearing before 
this committee on annual leave. 

The Carman. Edward McCabe has formerly appeared before 
this committee for your organization, has he not? 
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Mr. Brapy. You are right. He is in excellent health down in At- 
lanta, Ga. 

The CuairmaN. He is detailed out of Atlanta now. He is no longer 
the representative there ? 

Mr. Brapy. No, sir. He is now assistant director of internal revenue 
at Atlanta. I have taken his place as chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee. 

Our association is composed only of Internal Revenue Service em- 

loyees and has over 23,000 members. Our membership is composed of 
th clerical and technical employees. 

Our national convention of 600 delegates in Boston, Mass., in Sep- 
tember 1959, pointed out the following through Resolution No. 4 
relating to pay raise: 

Whereas the economic status of Federal classified employees has steadily 
worsened since World War I1; and 

Whereas the current wage demands of large unions such as the auto workers, 


railroad workers, steelworkers, and like groups keep the cost of living constantly 
high and rising higher: Be it, therefore, 


Resolved, That we petition Congress and the President of the United States 
for adequate pay raises to restore the economic status of the classified workers, 

We are here today to support and urge approval of H.R. 9883 in- 
troduced by the distinguished gentleman from Louisiana, Mr. James 
H. Morrison. 

The Cuatrman. Are you representing the classified employees other 
than postal? 

Mr. Brapy. The classified employees. 

The Cuarrman. The bill would provide for a much larger increase 
for postal employees than for other classified employees. Do you 
endorse that principle ? 

Mr. Brapy. I do. 

The Crarrman. All right, sir. 

Mr. Brapy. At the same time we want to thank the sponsors of the 
70 or more similar bills before this committee, including bills by Mr. 
Broyhill, Mrs. Granahan, Mr. Cunningham, Mr. Foley, Mr. Harmon, 
Mr. Lesinski, and Mr. Oliver. We know and appreciate, too, Mr. 
Chairman, that you and others on the committee have always given 
sympathetic help and assistance to the Federal employee, and they 
all appreciate it. 

The establishment of salaries for Federal employees is a legislative 
process and, most certainly, the Federal pay situation will be consid- 
ered by this 86th Congress. In this connection, it becomes the duty 
and responsibility of all Federal employees to furnish our elected 
Congressman with facts and figures in order that they may efficiently 
and effectively serve us. 

We are proud to be employees of the Federal Government and we 
recognize the many responsibilities that attach to being public servants. 
We endorse economy in Government, we favor control over inflation, 
and we realize that we must from time to time be identified as “the last 
with the least” to help our Government achieve these desired ob- 
jectives. 

Mr. JouanseNn. Mr. Chairman, I think we might take judicial note, 
which in no way reflects on the very splendid service the witness 
represents, that this is precisely 10 days before April 15, when a great 
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many of the American people will be highly dedicated to economy in 
Government. 

Mr. Brapy. Yes, sir. Thank you. 

However, this has not been without personal sacrifice on the part of 
Federal employees, and we have again reached the point where the 
salary inequities must be adjusted if these sacrifices are not to be 
intensified. 

We would like to present for your consideration, evidence of out- 
side studies of the economic factors which are indicative of the seri- 
ousness that confronts the Federal employees concerning their eco- 
nomic status. 

We in the Federal service appreciate the consideration and action 
taken by this committee in enacting legislation which brought about 
a much needed salary adjustment back on January 1, 1958. 

The need today is as great as then, in fact more serious, and this is 
why we think so: 

1. You have only to refer to the March 14, 1960, edition of the 
Washington Post in the “Federal Diary” of Jerry Kluttz in which 
he presented the following: 

Living costs are up 2.5 percent since January 1958, the effective date of the 
last basic pay raise for the Government’s 1.5 million classified and postal 
employees. 

The cost of living index was 122.3 as of that date, and the latest figure for 
January 1960 was 125.4, a rise of 3.1 points which the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics report is 2.5 percent. The index reached an all-time high of 125.6 last 
November. 


2. Refer to Sylvia Porter, national writer, dated March 21, 1960: 


POCKETBOOK PINCH IS GROWING WORSE 


Services by dentists, doctors, cost of shoes, food, etc., are climbing to record 
high in 1960. For what I have reported here in terms of my own experience is 
the pocketbook pinch which is now being felt by millions of families across the 
land, and which will be felt with increasing but growing millions in the next 
5 years. 

3. I would like also to quote from the same writer, page B-8, the 
Evening Star, Washington, D.C., on March 23, 1960: 

Mortgage money is becoming easier to get—not cheaper but easier. * * * 
Home mortgage rates have climbed to the highest levels since the 1920's, and 


they’re sticking there. Business Week made a spot check of conventional new- 
home mortgage rates earlier this month and here is what they found: 


City Rate now Rate a year 
(percent) ago (percent) 


Chicago. __-- 434-684 436-5 
Cleveland. 
Denver-.---- 64-7 54-6 
Houston. 6 -7 54-6 
Los Angeles 6 -7.2 54-616 


4, Lagain refer you to a study made by U.S. News & World Report, 
March 1960, for which they received basic data from the U.S. Depart- 
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ment of Labor: the U.S. Department of Commerce; the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; and the National Education Association: 


GROUPS GAINING AND LOSING IN REAL INCOME 


A new study by the economic unit of U.S. News & World Report shows this: 

Most Americans are far better off than they were 10 years ago, in actual 
buying power. 

Only farmers and people on fixed incomes, such as those living on bond 
interest, lost ground in the 1950's. 

But—in the last year of that decade—1959—more and more groups took a 
loss in purchasing power as weekly earnings slipped while taxes and prices 
crept upward. 

The figures for 20 important groups— 


jAverage weekly| Percentage change in “real” 
income now | income (after adjustment for 
(after social | changes in prices and taxes 
security and |- 
| 
| 


Federal in- 
| come taxes) In last decade In last year 


| 

| 

| 

+6. 


107. 84 +4. 3 +11.4 
89. 88 | +24. 4 | +2.6 
\ 87. 60 +26. 8 | +-2.3 
Paper worker_-_- 83. 64 | +2). 2 | +0.4 
Electrical-appliance worker. 82. 58 +18.0 | 2.1 
78.61 | +22. 4 | +5.2 
mis 61. 06 | +8. 5 —0.5 
| 50. 11 —22.0 —10.0 
Farm laborer. .---- 44. 86 +25. 9 +1.2 


1 $40 weekly income from interest is used as example. No average available. 


Did you read the Associated Press news release of March 22, 1960: 


Major soft drink distributors have announced wholesale price increases 
from 96 cents to $1.20 for a 24-bottle case. 


That is a 25 percent increase. 

The Cuarrman. Do you drink much Coca-Cola? 

Mr. Brapy. No. We are having quite a time. We have a 10-per- 
cent increase on liquor down in Richmond. 

The Cuarrman. That might affect you more seriously ? 

Mr. Brapy. Remember the slogan, “Pause that refreshes?” Here’s 
what they mean: What we have is a pause in inflation, not a dead 
stop. And the pause is not exactly a pause, it’s a slow creep. 

5. Our technical organization needs trained employees. I do not 
need to tell you gentlemen that we cannot get any of these employees 
off the street. We have to bring them in from colleges and schools 
and train them for a period of time before they are of real value to the 
Internal Revenue Service. 

If we are to maintain a top-flight tax collection agency, we must 
maintain adequate compensation for these employees or we will lose 
them to private enterprise. 
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As I close I would like to remind you gentlemen that most of the 
raises which occur as a result of your action will have deducted at 
least an 18-percent income tax which will inure to the benefit of the 
U.S. Government. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I want to thank you 
for your patience and your consideration for allowing me to present 
this brief. 

The Cuatrman. You are an internal revenue agent ? 

Mr. Brapy. I am a revenue officer, and have been for 27 years. 

The Cuamman. Is that an agent? 

Mr. Brapy. We go out and secure delinquencies. It is about the 
same work, We collect accounts. 

The Cuatrman. How long have you been with the Internal Rev- 
enue Service ¢ 

Mr. Brapy. Twenty-seven years, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cramman. Of course, you are somewhat familiar with the 
financial condition of our Government. Are you not alarmed about 
the tremendous national indebtedness of our Government ? 

Mr. Brapy. I realize that, but if you can see 

The CHarrMan. Do you not re: alize if we continue these i increases 
in the operations of our Government we shall have to increase the 
income taxes 

Mr. Brapy. Right; but we have to live, and our pocketbooks are 
getting shorter all the time, Mr. Chairman. I have talked to all our 
people. We are in need of a raise at this time. I am serious about it. 
The record stands for itself. 

The Cuatrman. Do you know how much the interest is on our 
national debt at the present time? 

Mr. Brapy. I have no idea, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any other questions ?. 

Mr. Brapy. I would like to answer you, Mr. Chairman. As you 
know, over $5 billion escapes the tax process each year in regard to 
dividends and interest. We are trying to do something about that. 
There is a lot of additional tax out there, plenty of it, Mr. Chairman. 
We need manpower, good manpower, to go out and get it. I do not 
mean browbeating. We do not do that in our Service. 

Mr. Jonansen. My only observation goes not to the point of the 
case for or against the need for a pay raise, but I am intrigued by the 
argument which seems to be advanced here that one reason w hy the 
Federal Government should spend more tax revenues for compensa- 
tion for Federal employees is that that compensation will then yield 
a certain tax return to the Government. That is a new argument. 
T am intrigued by it. 

Mr. Brapy. It is the truth, Mr. Congressman. It goes right back 
to your pocketbook. 

Mr. Jouansen. That is “Operation Bootstrap,” I suppose. 

The Cratrman. How would the increase in income taxes compare 
with the increase in the pay-raise legislation? It would be rather 
small, I suppose. 

Mr. Brapy. We are not advocating an increase in taxes. We have 
plenty of additional tax to go out and collect if you give us the man- 
power and the facilities to do it. 
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The Cuarrman. How do you propose that this increase be financed 
by the Government ? 

Mr. Brapy. By giving us additional employees to go out and, I 
repeat, get the additional tax that is waiting for us 1f we can wet 
to it, and we are not getting to it. 

The CuatrMan. Are there any other questions / 

Mr. Harmon. I would like to ask Mr. Brady, Are you having diffi- 
culty getting good people to go out because you cannot pay them 
enough money ¢ 

Mr. Brapy. That is correct, absolutely. 

Mr. Harmon. You would agree that there are a lot of loopholes. 
We have never collected from cooperatives, savings and loan institu- 
tions, and credit unions. Would you not think we should get taxes 
from them, too / 

Mr. Brapy. There is $5 billion out there. 

Mr. Forry. If the gentleman will yield, if I understood your testi- 
mony, you say that tod: ay because you do not have an adequate force 
you feel there is a potential under the existing tax structure, without 
closing loopholes, of collecting this additional money if you have 
properly compensated and qualified employees. 

Mr. Brapy. That is true. 

Mr. Fortry. Or are you coming before the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, and suggesting as a policy matter that there should 
be changes in the tax structure ? 

Mr. Brapy. No, sir. We have plenty of taxes in the statutes. Let 
us go out and collect them. 

Mr. Forry. That is right. The fact is, you cannot recruit properly 
qualified individuals under the present tax structure to insure that the 
Government is getting its legal share of the income of the United 
States. 

Mr. Brapy. Mr. Foley, if you do that, we do not need any more taxes 
and we will balance the budget. 

Mr. Foiry. That is a very interesting point, and I appreciate the 
gentleman’s bringing it to our attention. 

Mr. Rers. What is the title of your position / 

Mr. Brapy. My title is “Revenue Officer.” 

Mr. Rees. What grade is that ? 

Mr. Brapy. Grade 11. 

The Cnatrrman. What is your salary ? 

Mr. Brapy. My salary is $8,250. 

The Cuatrman. Any other questions? If not, we thank you. 

Mr. Bursacn. May I make a comment here, Mr. Chairman. There 
is an item which appeared in Jerry Kluttz’ column this morning, and 
I thought it would be appropriate to bring it up insofar as this “Pause 
That Refreshes.” Mr. Kluttz states: 

One hundred percent. Employees are saying that the operators of Coke and 
Pepsi machines in some Government buildings must think a Federal pay raise 
has been approved. The price of the drinks has been boosted 100 percent, from 
5 to 10 cents, with no explanation. 

I bring that up, sir, to show the difference between the wholesale 
price, which has increased 25 percent, and the cost to the consumer 
ultimately of 100 percent over the prior price. This is a bit indicative 
of the other areas of expense which the Federal employees have. 
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The CuarrMan. What has been the increase in the cost of living 
since the last pay raise was granted ? 

Mr. Brapy. 214 percent. 

The CuatrmMan. There has been a 100 percent increase in the cost of 
Coca-Cola and other soft drinks, from 5 to 10 cents. That is from 
vending machines? 

Mr. Brapy. That is right, sir. 

The Cuairman. Any other questions / 

Mr. JoHansen. Are you suggesting that we take the complaint up 
with the former distinguished Postmaster General who I believe is the 
head of Coca-Cola ¢ 

The Cnairman. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Brapy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. The next witness is Mr. Alfred Beiter, president of 
the National Customs Service Association. We are glad to have Mr. 
Beiter, a former Member of Congress. We always welcome our 
former colleagues before our committee. 


STATEMENT OF ALFRED BEITER, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL CUSTOMS 
SERVICE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Berrer. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, 

In the interest of conserving the valuable time of the committee, I 
should like to request that my statement be filed in the record. 

The CHatrmMaAn. Your request will be granted. 

(Mr. Beiter’s statement follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF ALFRED F. BEITER, NATIONAL PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
CUSTOMS SERVICE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman, for the record my name is Alfred F. Beiter. I am president 
of the National Customs Service Association. Our association is an independent 
group. It is composed only of customs service employees and has approximately 
6.000 members throughout the United States, Alaska, Hawaii, Canada, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

I am appearing before this committee today in behalf of this group of customs 
employees who are vitally interested in pending bills to provide higher rates of 
pay. I am deeply appreciative of the opportunity the committee has afforded 
us tO present the views of this association on a subject which is of paramount 
interest to all Federal workers. 

The impact of the rising cost of living, now at a new high level, is having 
a profoundly serious effect on Federal workers. 

We know that as prices rise the individual receives less for his money. 
This has been true for Government employees to the extent that the Consumer 
Price Index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics has risen 125.4 percent since the 
1947-49 average. This 125.4 percent increase in prices means that the Govern- 
ment employee receives a dollar which is worth approximately 50 cents, in 
relation to the dollar he earned in 1939. 

The employee may raise his living standard only by increasing his rate of 
pay beyond the rate needed to maintain purchasing power equal to that of 
some prior date. 

It is erroneous to conclude that the employee should receive no pay raise 
if his rate of pay has increased as much percentagewise as the cost of living. 
The employee is only holding his own in relation to advancing living costs and 
is not improving his standard of pay to which his increasing skill and experi- 
ence entitle him. Such reasoning makes no allowance for raising the living 
standard of the individual inasmuch as it represents mere subsistence. 

I place my statement squarely on the right which these employees have to 
raise their living standards as workers in industry have been raising theirs. 
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Perhaps the need for tying social security payments, civil service retirement 
payments, and Government salaries to the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ cost-of- 
living index should be further explored by this committee. 

Since the dollar is worth only 47 percent of its 1988S value, it is obvious that 
inflation has become an economic fact of life which the Government should no 
longer ignore in its dealings with social security, retirement payments, and the 
civil service employees. 

Money is such a confusing subject that it is hard to discuss it objectively. 
It is hard to get, easy to spend, and few people can talk about it unemotionally, 
A banker's idea of money is entirely different from the carpenter’s. Inflation 
means one thing to a retired person with savings, and quite another to a young 
workingman with no stake. 

Since inflation is destined to be with us for quite some time, the establishment 
of a constant-value income should be the Government’s No. 1 concern. 

The main purpose of money, it seems to me, is to facilitate the flow of goods 
and services throughout the economy. When the economy is producing at capac- 
ity, money is fulfilling its purpose 100 percent. When the economy is not pro- 
ducing at capacity, and unemployment has decreased the flow of goods and 
services, money is not doing its part. 

Today our economy is producing goods and services at near capacity, and 
so money is doing exactly what it should do. Now, since money is functioning 
at nearly 100 percent in facilitating the flow of goods and services, and we have 
a condition of inflation, is inflation really bad? 

The auswer is both ves and no. If you are on a fixed income, inflation is cer- 
tainly bad for you. The millions of persons drawing social security benefits and 
thousands of persons drawing civil service retirement pensions are in this class. 
So are the salaried persons in the customs service and those employed by the 
Government elsewhere. These people need a constant-value income. 

If vou are producing elsewhere in the booming economy, inflation probably isn’t 
hurting. Business and labor can function efficiently so long as money doesn’t 
devaluate over the short period necessary to put it back into circulation. 

Is there any way the Government could create a truly constant-value dollar 
and thus halt inflation permanently? Not without rigid controls over every 
hour of service and every item of goods. 

Under such controls people would take on characteristics of Government em- 
ployees, and the entire economy would be saddled in the grip of a permanent 
price-fixing OPA. Such a course is unthinkable. 

What should be done if inflation is partly bad, and managed economy even 
worse? The answer is to tie salaries and pensions to the cost-of-living index of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The Government should begin now to protect the 
income of its employees and the hundreds, yes thousands, of retired workers and 
the millions of people on social security. 

The following is a summary of facts which I received from a deputy collector 
of customs stationed at Whitetail, Mont. The purpose of going into detail is to 
give a picture of the difficulties of customs employees, and the need for a sub- 
stantial raise in salary. 

The officer in question has completed 27 years of service in the Government. 
He also served 2144 years in the Army during the First World War. He is 66 
vears old and has a wife and five children, three of whom are still at home (two 
in grade school, and one in college). The boy going to college had to miss the 
first quarter last fall as his father was unable to assist him financially, as he was 
able to do the previous 3 years of college. 

The customs officer was transferred to Whitetail a year ago on short notice, 
was unable to rent a house, so he had to buy one. It was small and ina rundown 
condition, and also had no modern conveniences. The officer had to borrow on 
his life insurance policy, and go into debt in the amount of $2,500; this in addi- 
tion to the purchase price of the property. 

Some time ago the customs office was moved away from Whitetail 714 miles 
north to the Canadian border. This required an additional expense driving to 
and from work. The employees did not receive compensation from the Govern- 
ment to reimburse them for making the move. 

I am informed that the only stores in Whitetail are two small grocery stores. 
For other household needs, including medical, this customs officer has to drive 
40 miles west to Scobey, or 80 miles east to Plentywood (round trip). He has to 
-«eixre 7 miles to church, and since he takes turns working Sundays, his family 
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can get to church only every other Sunday now that he is stationed at the 
porder, unless he chips in toward driving expenses with his neighbors. 

His wife is very thrifty, making most of her own and the children’s clothes. 
She also does her own baking. In spite of this they have a hard time making 
his check meet expenses. He has to make small payments to all his creditors 
each month, and as near as can be estimated it will take him 3 years to get out 
of debt. 

No doubt this committee has received similar letters from many of the classi- 
fied and postal workers. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this committee will provide a modest pay increase to 
Federal employees before adjournment. 

Mr. Berrer. [ should like to comment upon a particular bill which 
is pending before this commitiee, H.R. 632, a bill to regulate the sal- 
aries of the Government classified and postal workers on an escalator 
basis, which has been sponsored by a member of the committee here, 
Representative St. George. Under Mrs. St. George’s bill, the clas- 
sified and postal workers would receive an additional $400 a year pay 
raise, thereby establishing a new floor on which the escalator plan 
would operate. Thereafter, the pay of classified and postal workers 
would automatically increase by $50 each time the cost of living went 
up a point. By the same token, their pay would decrease by $50 
each time the cost of living went down a point, although their pay 
could not. go below the floor set by the proposed $400 pay raise. 

Under such a system, classified and postal workers would keep 
abreast. of rising living costs and not fall behind as they do now as 
aresult of their infrequent pay raises. 

Our association was one of the first organizations to endorse such 
a bill back in 1952. At every one of our conventions since 1952, reso- 
lutions urging a point svstem have been presented for consideration 

sills A 
and were unanimously approved. 

The latest action taken was at our Baltimore convention in June 
of 1958, when the following resolution was approved : 

Whereas pay raises, when finally passed, are outdated by rises in the cost 
of living; and 

Whereas the policy used by Congress has not been fair and adequate in 
accordance with the Bureau of Labor Statistics index, but seems to be based 
more on total cost and is always too little and too late ; and 

Whereas there have been repetitious petitions to Congress by Federal em- 
ployees with hat in hand, requesting adjustment which in ail fairness is due 
them, thus bringing before the general public news articles on these repeated 
requests which may have an unfavorable effect on their regard toward Federal 
employees ; and 

Whereas consideration has been given to the fact that depression has and 
will affect salaries within and without the service: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Customs Service Association make every effort 
to have established a point system pay adjustment in accordance with the 
cost of living index. 

That was unanimously approved by the convention at Baltimore. 

We trust the committee will study Mrs. St. George’s proposal. It 
will save many hours, yes weeks, of the valuable time of both the 
witnesses and the members of the committee which could be well 
devoted to more important duties affecting the welfare of the entire 
Nation. 

I deeply appreciate the opportunity the committee has afforded us 
to present the views of our association on a subject which is of para- 
mount interest to all of our Federal workers. 
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The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Any questions of Mr. Beiter? 
_ Mr. Watiuauser. This is an interesting proposal, and I just wonder 
if your association has made any estimate of the cost to the Govern- 
ment under this plan ? 

Mr. Berrer. It is a flat increase of $400 across the board. With a 
million classified employees, it would be $400 million. 

Mr. Wauiuavser. Thank you very much. 

The Cuairman. Any other questions? 

If not, thank you, Mr. Beiter. 

Mr. Berrer. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will next hear from Mr. Dillard 
Lasseter, executive officer, Organization of Professional Employees 
of the Department of Agriculture. 


STATEMENT OF DILLARD B. LASSETER, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, 
ORGANIZATION OF PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYEES OF THE US. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Lasseter. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I shall 
try to improve upon my predecessors here by just submitting my 
statement, with your permission, and say that it basically presents 
the difference in purchasing power today and, say, 20 years ago. I 
think most of these figures have already been submitted by other 
groups. 

The Cuarrman. Your request will be granted and your paper will 
be printed in full in the official record of the hearing. 

Mr. Lasseter’s statement follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT BY DILLARD B. LASSETER, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, ORGANIZATION 
OF PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYEES, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


My name is Dillard B. Lasseter. I represent the Organization of Professional 
Employees of the U.S. Department of Agriculture (OPEDA). We have some 
5,000 members who are located in the 50 States, various territories, and posses- 
sions, and in a number of foreign countries. They do scientific, professional, 
technical, and administrative work. 

We appreciate the opportunity to appear again before your committee in the 
interest of our members. The pay increase which was granted Federal classified 
employees in 1958 ameliorated their economic situation somewhat. In spite of 
that modest increase, however, and other adjustments during the war years, 
it remains true that as a group Federal classified employees have less “real” 
income and a lower standard of living now than they had 20 years ago. The 
following tables compares salaries in 1939 and 1960 and shows the amount of 
increase required at each level to restore 1939 buying power. 
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Civil service salaries (1939 and 1960) and increases needed to restore 1939 


buying power 
Entrance salary To restore 1939 buying power ! 
Grade Increase required 2 
1939 1960 Required 
salary | 
| Dollars Percent 

1, 440 3, 255 

1, 620 3, 495 3, 587 $92 3 

1, 800 3, 755 4, 051 296 8 

2, 000 4, 040 4, 566 526 13 

2, 300 4, 490 5, 338 S48 19 

2, 600 4, 980 6, 112 1, 182 23 

2, 900 5, 470 6, 884 1,414 26 

3, 200 5, 985 7, 665 1, 680 23 

3, 500 6, 505 8, 456 1, 951 30 

3, 800 7, 030 9, 245 2, 215 32 

4, 600 8, 330 11, 312 2, 982 36 

i 5, 600 9, 890 13, 960 4, 070 41 
6, 500 11, 355 16, 387 5,032 44 
| 8, 000 12, 770 20, 575 7,805 61 


1 Takes into account rise in Consumer Price Index from 1939 to January 1960 and increase in Federal in 
come taxes. Amount of tax is based on married couple with two dependents and no other income and 
assumes deductions of 10 percent of adjusted gross income. Direct effect of increases in State and other taxes 


not considered. 
2 Allowing for changes in cost of living and Federal income taxes, the present equivalent of a prewar salary 
of $9,000 is $23,519. Equivalent of a prewar $10,000 is $26,482. 


The members of OPEDA are in grades GS-5 and up. The data in the above 
table indicate the extent to which their economic position as a group has 
deteriorated since the beginning of World War II. We say “as a group” since 
many individuals have received grade promotions and step increases which 
offset in varying degrees the rise in living costs and taxes. There has also 
been some relaxing of grade standards under the pressure of competition from 
outside the Government. 

In occupations such as engineering, for example, with qualified workers in 
short supply, beginners may now be employed under certain conditions in grade 
GS-7. Formerly they could be recruited only at grade GS-5. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, starting salaries for engineers have gone up both faster and further out- 
side the Government. This is shown in the following table, which gives average 
starting salaries of engineering graduates employed by private companies: 


Average monthly Average monthly 

starting salary + starting salary + 


1Management record, December 1959, vol. xxi, No. 12, published by the National 
Industrial Conference Board. Data from annual surveys by Dr. Frank 8S. Endicott, 
Northwestern University. 

It is estimated that in 1960 the industry average will be $501. This is based 
on past trends and present conditions. This industry average of approximately 
$500 compares with a present Government maximum of $452.50. And at this 
figure, Government engineers have highly preferred treatment when compared 
with most other classes of professional, technical, and scientific workers in the 
Government. The others are normally recruited at the minimum rate of grade 
GS-5, which is $4,040 per annum, $336.67 per month. 

Even more striking is a comparison of the salaries paid executives in the 
Federal Government with salaries paid executives in private business. For 
example, Fortune magazine for November 1959 reports the results of a survey 
of 1,700 executives in various lines of business. The study included salaries, 
data on which are summarized in the following table: 
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It will be noted in the data from Fortune magazine that the average (median) 
of all executive salaries is $73,584. Only 2 percent of the nearly 1,700 execu- 
tives are paid less than $25,000. This compares with a maximum rate of 
$17,500 paid to a top career Federal executive in a regularly Classified GS-18 
“supergrade” position. The entrance rate for GS—14’s, generally regarded as the 
lowest “executive” grade in the Federal service, is $11,355. While the Federal 
employee has various valuable fringe benefits, studies show that private busi- 
ness is equally if not more liberal with such benefits. 

It is not our position that the Government should compete dollar-for-dollar in 
recruiting professional and executive personnel. It is our position, however, that 
the disparity has become unreasonable and that an adjustment at this time 
in Federal salaries is needed in the interests of both the employees and of the 
Federal service. 

The numerous identical bills that have been introduced in the House to effect 
such an adjustment are looked upon with favor by members of our organization. 
We are realistic enough, however, to recognize the obstacles that confront these 
bills. If in the judgment of your committee they are not possible of enactment, 
we would urge and endorse a more moderate adjustment. But regardless of the 
amount, we most respectfully recommend that there be no discrimination on a 
percentage or other basis against those in the upper grades of the classified 
service. 

The Cuarrman. You may make whatever additional comments you 
desire on the statement. 

Mr. Lasserer. I shall read the last paragraph, which will be my 
only comments. 

The numerous identical bills that have been introduced in the 
House to effect such adjustment—the adjustment for the increase in 
the cost of living and for the disparity between private industry and 
the Government—are looked upon with favor by members of our 
organization. We are realistic enough, however, to recognize the 
obstacles that confront these bills. If in the judgment of your com- 
mittee they are not possible of enactment, we would urge and endorse 
a more moderate adjustment. But regardless of the amount, we most 
respectfully recommend that there be no discrimination on a percent- 
age or other basis against those in the upper grades of the classified 
service. 

The Cuatrman. Any questions? 

Mr. Rees. One observation. I just received a handful of telegrams 
from postal employees in my district demanding no compromise on 
the Morrison bill. You do not take quite that same position. 

Mr. Lasserer. My organization does not. We are going to be grate- 
ful for whatever we can get in the light of what this committee has 
developed in these hearings and what you thinks is best for every- 
body. 

The CyHarrman. I wish to commend you for your very fair 
presentation. You are showing good judgment, I think. 

Mr. Lasserer. Thank you, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. The committee will next hear from Mr. James 
Langan, executive director, Government Employes’ Council, AFL- 


CIO. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES K. LANGAN, OPERATIONS DIRECTOR, 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYES’ COUNCIL, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Lanean. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I hope the committee will not be disturbed about all these papers. 
T have a four-page statement. 
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The CuatrMan. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Lanean. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is James K. Langan, operations director, Government Fim. 
ployes’ Council, AFL-CIO, a federation of associations representing 
650,000 Government employees in all categories who are members of 
the AFL-CIO. 

I wish to express my thanks and appreciation to the chairman and 
members of the committee for this opportunity to present the views 
of the Government Employes’ Council, AFL-CIO, on the subject 
of salary, a most important item concerning our welfare. We have 
unanimously endorsed the Morrison bill, H.R. 9883, and the many 
companion measures introduced in the House of Representatives. 
There were 70-odd. I think there are about 80 now. 

Government employees are having a difficult time regaining their 
historical position in our economic society, which has been impaired by 
a long and consistent advancement in living costs and because of the 
slow and late adjustments made through legislative processes. We 
have been falling behind the increases in cost-of-living and each time 
there has been an adjustment in wages passed by the Congress, it has 
never been sufficient to enable us to really catch up with those em- 
ployed outside Government. Many occupations with whom we en- 
joyed a comparatively favorable position are now being paid more in 
wages than the Government employee. 

During the course of these hearings you have been hearing from 
representatives of our affiliated organizations on specific categories of 
employment, so it would serve no useful purpose to be repetitive 
here. 

The dedicated civil service employee is found in all communities, 
large and small, in these United States. He is expected to maintain 
an economic and social standard in those communities which would 
be in keeping with the dignity of his position and he should be expected 
to set an example in the best traditions of the American way of living. 
To treat him as an inferior through substandard wages is not only a 
sad reflection on our great Government and bad for the morale of 
the employee, but in the larger sense lowers community pride in a 
Government that treats its own employees shabbily. 

Several members of this committee have indicated an interest in 
the situation of the steelworkers which has been brought to the fore by 
the recent negotiated wage settlements which were obtained throug 
the intercession of Vice President Nixon and Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell. In 1936 the average pay of a steelworker was 66 cents per 
hour compared with a top grade letter carrier and comparable classi- 
fied worker in Government of $1 per hour. In 1959 a level of 4—the 
reason I say level 4 P.F.S. is that the greatest number of Govern- 
ment employees belong in a comparable category in the classified 
service—— 

Mr. Rees. You mean in your organization ? 

Mr. Lanean. No. We have affiliates who have members at all 
levels. But most all of the employees are in level 4. I would say 
about 80 percent. 

In 1959, a level 4, top automatic postal employee received $2.42 per 
hour and a classified GS-5, which is the grade comparable to that, 
received a tops of $2.38 per hour. 
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According to figures released by the Department of Labor and pub- 
licized through the medium of TV by Mr. Roger M. Blough, chairman 
of the board of United States Steel and spokesman for the industry, 
ng that in June 1959 the average hourly wage of a steelworker 
was $3.11. 


Average | Average 
hourly rate, | hourly rate, 
1936 1959 
. 986 2. 38 


: Level top automatic. 
2? GS-5 top automatic. 

Mr. Jonansen. Right at that point, Mr. Langan, what categories 
and range of steelworkers are included in the term “steelworker” and 
are included in the $3.11 average ? 

Mr. Lanean. All categories. 

Mr. JoHaNnsen. Does that mean there are some positions included 
in this overall average that pay higher than the $3.11? 

Mr. Lancan. That would be true, and some that pay lower. It is 
an average for the industry. The average would reflect pretty much 
the bulk of the employees. 

Mr. Jonansen. But the figure you are using, the level 4 postal 
employee, is not an average, is it ? 

Mr. Lanean. No, it is only an average for level 4. More than 80 
percent of all Government workers are pretty much in that category. 
For that reason they could be compared as an average. 

Mr. Jonansen. Of course, I am disturbed by the validity of the 
comparison of the $3.11 steelworker average without knowing the 
makeup, both numerically and in terms of the wage spread covered 
by it. I am disturbed about the validity of that average as against 
the figure for the postal worker at the specific level. 

Mr. Lanean. Mr. Johansen, might I explain that when I quote the 
figure of 66 cents per hour, I am still talking about the same average. 
The average steelworker was getting 66 cents per hour while the post 
office and comparable classified worker was getting $1 per hour; and 
now the steelworkers’ average is $3.11 and the same group of people 
in Government receive $2.42. So we feel that it is a fair comparison on 
that basis. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. I recognize the point you are trying to make in 
terms of overall average increases of the steelworkers. I still say 
that if wages are to be geared in some sense to an evaluated job—a 
comparison of the $2.42 with this completely anonymous $3.11 may 
not be a valid comparison in terms of the appraisal of the worth of 
the job in the economic picture. 

Mr. Gross. As a matter of satisfying my curiosity, what do you 
mean by the use of the word “automatic”? You say “level 4, top 
automatic.” 

Mr. Lanean. In the employment of a GS level, say 4 or 5, they have 
increments after a period of service. 

The Cuatrman. Is that longevity raises you are talking about ? 
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Mr. LanGcan. No, not longevity, Mr. Murray, but the automatic 
increases. Year by year an increase is given. 

Mr. Gross. Automatic increases. I see. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Langan. The figures given above do not include cost of fringe 
benefits, which in steel have increased from 8 cents per hour in 1940 to 
52 cents per average wage per hour in 1959. Thus is in accordance 
with the most recent annual report of the United States Steel Corp. 
for the year 1959. The same source advises that so-called fringes 
were equivalent in 1959 to 65 percent of the average job class rate com- 
pared with only 18 percent in 1940. The Cordiner Committee, in its 
study made less than 2 vears ago, made this significant observation : 

The Federal Government has lost the advantage it once enjoyed in the area 
of fringe benefits. 

The committee further reported that the expenditures for fringe 
benefits for Government was estimated as equal to 27.2 percent of Gov- 
ernment salaries, if retirement benefits are valued at normal cost plus 
interest on the unfunded liability. The Cordiner report pointed out 
that Federal employees are required to contribute slightly more than 
7.2 percent of their pay for these benefits. The net cost to the Federal 
Governinent is 20 perce nt. 

An analysis of “Benefits 1957.” published by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, proves the statement made by the Cordiner 
Committee. The study was made of 1,020 employers. The total cost 
of all fringe benefits received by the emplovees of these 1,020 employ- 
ers Was 25.6 percent of payroll. ‘The employers paid 21.8 percent and 
the employees 3.5 percent. The employer paid 1.8 percent more than 
the Federal Government does for its employees, and the employees 
of private industry paid 3.4 percent less for their benefits than Govy- 
ernment employees. 

The postal and classification workers have been on a merry-go-round 

aed, economic and social, in which they slip back five or six paces 
dere they are helped by pay raises to return part of the way, and 
because the constantly increasing living costs keeps recurring, and the 
final result is the steady loss of ground. 

In the early thirties when an employee entered the postal service he 
did so with the proud feeling that he was selected on a competitive 
basis to a position that was rated high in public estimation. The 
wages and conditions of employment were examples that outside 
industry could follow. The employee felt that his future was secure 
because he had tenure, peak salary was obtained in 5 years, com- 
mencing at $1,700 per annum to $2,100 per annum. This period from 
1925 to 1936 was the best period in our time for Government workers. 
In 1933 Congress passed the Wagner Labor Act, which guaranteed, 
by law, certain rights of workers to organize and bargain collectively. 
This commenced the period where the industrial and skilled worker 
was able to catch up with and outdistance the Government employee. 
During this period from 1925 to the early 1930's, a Federal emplovee 
would not have to have a second job, nor did his wife have to secure 
employment. Automobiles could be purchased and paid for without 
too great a strain on the family budget. By reason of the very laws 
passed by the Congress of the United States, certain rights were given 
to organized labor which do not apply to their own Government 
emplovees. 
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The plight of a Government worker requiring his wife to secure 
outside employment in order to provide for a family is a picture 
which should be observed closely ‘ members of this committee and 
of the Congress. Good, wholesome family living has always been 
considered desirable and in the best interest of the welfare of this 
country. However, our courts and sociologists are repeatedly calling 
to our attention the increasing rate of juvenile delinquency and the 
importance of maintaining family discipline and order. 

By way of comparison, I want to bring to the attention of this com- 
mittee what has happened in Germany under the dictatorship of Hitler 
when he destroyed the family life of Germany and followed a policy 
that the children existed for the benefit of the state and not the family. 
The same policy was followed by the Communists in Russia, with 
the result that all members of a family were expected to get on the 
production line. In Germany and in Russia those things that de- 
stroved real family life were forced on the people by a dictator gov- 
ernment. This disruption of family life is now seriously imperiling 
the welfare of this country—not by force of dictatorship or by destroy- 
ing of democratic processes, but by the sheer force of economic pres- 
sure under a system which we all feel is directly opposite that of Nazi 
Germany or Communist Russia. 

I appeal to this committee to give favorable consideration to restor- 
ing the standards of these Government employees and set a good 
example for the Nation in encouraging the maintenance of proper 
family life by approval of H.R. 9883—and support its enactment 
into law. 

The Cuairman. Are the employees you represent members of the 
AFL-CIO? 

Mr. Lanean. Yes. 

The Cuamman. Where is the money coming from to take care of 
the increased compensation of Federal employees ? 

Mr. Lanean. Mr. Murray, the President in his budget message ad- 
vised that it would be necessary to spend about $7914 billion for the 
current fiscal year. He said the Government was in pretty good con- 
dition, and that the state of the Union was fairly well established in 
prosperity, and he anticipated a $4 billion surplus at the end of the 
year. In addition to that, I think we have not mentioned what the 
cost is, but I will accept the figure which I have seen of about $1.6 
billion, approximately. 

Mr. Jouansen. May I interrupt right at this point? The Presi- 
dent of the United States said some other things in his state of the 
Union message. He referred to it as a $4 billion surplus, adding “if 
you can call it a surplus when we are in debt to the extent that we are.” 

Mr. Lanean. I want to add a little bit to the statement I started 
with. That is, I think it is highly significant that we take the 
entire thing in proper perspective—$1.6 billion, I will admit, is quite 
an amount of money. However, we must relate it to the present-day 
picture of all things. For instance, in 1925 we had a gross national 
product of $94.5 billion. In 1928 it was $91 billion. In 1940 it went 
up to $100.6 billion. In 1959, just 19 years later, the gross national 
product was $475.5 billion. 

The same things have happened with the gross national income. 
In 1929, the gross national income was $87.8 billion; in 1945, $181.2 
billion. In 1959, it had climbed up to $398.5 billion. 
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Mr. Forey. Mr. Chairman, I would like to interject here. What I 
have to say may sound facetious. In a sense, it is but it isn’t. You 
talk about gross national product and gross national income. In an- 
swer to the chairman’s question of where the money is coming from, I 
think if we turned to Mr. Gross, he is saving the country money every 
month. If we turn this “gross” problem over to him, I think he could 
find the money for us. 

Mr. Lanean. I have just one other point to make here. 

To show you the way things are going, take the executive branch of 
the Government. The appropriation for the executive branch in 1925 
was $411,898; in 1959, $9,911,000; in 1960, $10,255,000. This increase 
is just in the executive branch of the Government which, comparatively 
is a small branch of the U.S. Government. I think we ought to re- 
late this figure of $1.6 billion in light of the present-day situation, and 
not compare it to what it would be, possibly, if you went back 20 or 25 
years, a $300 million would be a proper comparative figure. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any questions of the witness ? 

Mr. Rees. Just an observation. I am somewhat concerned with 
respect to your statement that juvenile delinquency is being encouraged 
because of low wages. What disturbs me is that you seem to include 
the children of postal employees and Government employees. The in- 
ference I get is that these folks are not taking care of their children. 

Mr. Lanean. I am sorry, Mr. Rees. I mean no such implication. 
The point I am trying to make—— 

Mr. Rees. I would draw that inference from your statement. 

Mr. Lanoan. If you got that inference, I did not intend to imply 
that. What I am talking about is the general welfare of this country. 

Mr. Rees. I do not think you would find too much delinquency in 
the families of postal people. I would like the record to indicate that. 

Mr. Lanean. I would agree with that. I did not mean such an im- 
plication, and I disavow any such implication. What I am trying to 
point out is that a situation where the husband and wife must be em- 
ployed or the husband must. be employed in two jobs and cannot prop- 
erly take care of his responsibilities at home, if there are children, can 
result in a situation which the sociologists and the judges have pointed 
out is the cause of a certain amount of unpleasant reactions or unde- 
sirable offshoots of this condition. 

Mr. Rees. I am also concerned with your implication, as I view it, 
that if the wages are not increased, it might drive the country in the 
direction of communism compared with other countries. 

Mr. Lancan. What is that? 

Mr. Rees. Did you not compare the wages we pay our Government 
people with those of foreign countries, indicating that is driving us 
toward communism ? 

Mr. Lanean. No, I am pointing out as clearly as I can that in 
these countries an employment condition was brought about where 
everybody in the family was employed for the government. What- 
ever endeavor they did was for the government because these were 
dictator governments. We seem to be reaching an analagous thing 
in this country through an entirely different economic system, the 
capitalistic system, and it is done by economic force here, whereas 
over there it was done by military force or by physical force. 

Mr. Rees. Whether we are paying them enough or not is one ques- 
tion, but I would have to disagree with you that we are driving 
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ourselves into communism because of what we are paying our em- 
ployees. 

Mr. Langan. I think Congress should encourage a program which 
will make sure we will not get into that situation through any kind 
of force—economic force or any other force. 

Mr. Rues. Certainly we do not want that condition, I will agree. 

The Cuarmman. Any other questions? 

Mr. Fouey. Mr. Langan, I want to see if I understand your ap- 
proach here. We have had the economic approach and the sociolog- 
ical approach. As I interpret your statement today, you are bring- 
ing to us a somewhat historical approach. You are presenting to us 
a comparison of the economic status of the Government employees 
some years back. 

Mr. Lanean. That is right. 

Mr. Fotny. Somewhat an eroding of that position, whatever may 
have caused this condition. You are pointing out to us these his- 
torical standards. This has some reference to what the gentleman 
from Michigan has brought out, the standards and values. We could 
go into that ina moment. You are just trying to point out that some 
years back the Government employees’ average salary was thus and 
so in dollars compared with private industry compensation. Today 
we find, from an objective application of modern dollar amounts 

aid in private industry, that there has been a slipping back of the 
Govennilaht employees’ economic compensation or payment for his 
services. Am I correct that you are presenting merely a historical 
approach to this for the benefit of this committee / 

Mr. Lancan. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forry. As I understand, it is implicit in your statement, in 
answer to the gentleman from Michigan, that the question of the 
value of a particular job or a particular activity in our society, the 
value, economic or otherwise, of a Government employee’s job, com- 
pared with the value of the steelworker’s job, is a valid question, and 
Mr. Johansen has very properly brought it up. But implicit in your 
statement when we get to that point, it is the Lemponatetliey of this 
committee, representing post office and civil service employees, to 
protect. and promote ne valuate the Government employee’s job 
at the highest reasonable standard we can come up with in our so- 
ciety, because if this committee does not do it, there is no other agency 
in the House of Representatives which can place a proper value on 
Government employees’ positions and their jobs. 

Mr. Lanean. That is correct, Mr. Foley. 

Mr. Forry. Am I correct in stating that you are appealing to this 
committee, when we get to the question of overall values in the eco- 
nomic spectrum of our country, that this is the function, the obligation 
and responsibility of this committee to do so, that is, to take an affirma- 
tive, progressive position to promote and develop and evaluate these 
particular responsibilities? Am I correct ? 

Mr. Lanean. That is exactly what I am trying to show. 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Chairman, I think we are getting into a little 
semantics here on this matter of value. I am sure that no member 
of this committee has implicit in his attitude any desire to downgrade 
or devalue the importance of the Federal employee. I was using the 
term “value” or worth of the job in the technical sense. Within the 
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structure itself of the Federal pay system, we set different values on 
different jobs in relation to each other. 

I was simply making the point that in making comparisons with 
positions in private enterprise, there ought to be some understanding 
that insofar as possible we are talking about jobs of like responsibility 
and like character in the sense of the fact that when you put into the 
pot all of the job classifications from the lowest to the highest and 
mix them up and come out with an average, then when you take a 
specific job classification in Government and compare it with the 
average, you may not be comparing like things. 

To talk about the value of the job in relation to other jobs, either 
within the Federal pay structure or other jobs in private industry, 
certainly is not in any sense to try to downgrade or devalue the social 
worth of the job. We must have some measuring stick in this thing. 
That is all I am trying to do in bringing out the point. 

Mr. LanGan. ] appreciate, Mr. Johansen, your interrogation. You 
will appreciate our position, that we are faced with a problem in 
trying to get exact comparisons. You just cannot do that with people 
in Government service, particularly the postal service, and with jobs 
outside. We have to make the comparisons in the manner we have. 
We cannot get them exactly. 

Mr. Jonansen. We recognize the problem. 

Mr. Lanegan. We cannot get them exactly. 

Mr. Jonansen. Again average can be aseriously misleading concept. 

Mr. LanGan. Somewhat like the cost-of-living index, because the 
cost-of-living index is not always a true picture of what living stand- 
ards really are. We should talk about standards of living and cost of 
living. 

The Cuatmrman. We will next hear from Mr. George Riley, legis- 
lative representative, AFL-CIO. 

You may proceed, Mr. Riley. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE RILEY, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, 
AFL-CIO 


Mr. Ritey. I have a statement which I hope the committee will 
indulge me by including it as part of the transcript. 

The Cuamman. Very well, that will be done. 

(Mr. Riley’s statement follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. RILEY, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, 
AFL-CIO 


A month ago, the AFL-CIO executive council statement endorsed H.R. 9888 
as a measure which ‘would result in fair and adequate pay standards.” At that 
time, the great avalanche of companion bills were taking form as well. The 
sponsors’ names, I am sure all of us know. 

The same AFL-CIO statement also says that almost one-half of all so-called 
white collar employees on “Uncle Sam’s payroll earn less than $4,500 a year.” 

The Heller budget for a wage earner for a commonly accepted standard of 
living for a family of four renting in the San Francisco Bay area in September 
1959 was $6,271.10 or $1,771 more than the above referred to $4,500. 

This simply means that the University of California says those at the $4,500 
level are 28 percent in arrears of the family whose income is $6,271. Nor is 
either of these figures “spendable income.” 

From the $6,271 amount is withheld $661.46 income taxes. Thus, have taxes 
at long last won recognition as an element in the household budget. 
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The Heller budget proposes $8.34 for “education (school dues, supplies, ete.) 
and $91.40 for gifts and contributions.” 

This is not to find great fault with a widely accepted research job, but I can- 
not guess how a family of four can buy holiday and birth anniversary gifts 
and support their church on $91 a year. The Heller budget allows for the 
family $232 for recreation. 

In Government, there is no Christmas bonus or extra payday. This being 
true, in what other respects is the Government employee behind times beyond 
the additional fact that his media annual wage is but $4,875 7 

If the Government employees are to be described as “earning” good salaries, 
such is not enough. It needs to be the payment of good salaries. 

It is appropriate to remark upon the organized opposition to grant pay justice 
to Government employees which developed weeks ago and which brushes aside 
the merits of this legislation as just so much unnecessary annoyances for those 
who wish not to be bothered. 

The negative arguments fall into slots about as follows : 

“1. Let’s have another study of pay. Let's give the job this time to Bureau of 
Labor Statistics.” 

The facts are we've just had a study. The Under Secretary of Labor was 
chairman of the steering committee. I am sure that survey was in faith. It 
had good names on it but its report came to nothing. I do not believe the 
public has ever been told the results. 

And as for getting a copy of the report, you can lay heavy odds none can 
be had. I was told that only two remain on hand. I have one of those two and 
here it is. 

But, first let’s see what is contained in this report on civilian compensation 
in the executive branch of the Federal Government. That committee uttered 
these words : 

“Salaries fixed by statutes have not been adjusted in a timely and adequate 
manner in response to general changes in non-Federal salary levels.” 

This group, the Interdepartmental Committee on Civilian Compensation, in- 
eludes: Rocco Siciliano, Chairman, special assistant to the President; Harris 
Ellsworth, Chairman, Civil Service Commission: John A. Perkins, Under Sec- 
retary, Health, Education, and Welfare; William H. Francis, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense; Loy W. Henderson, Deputy Under Secretary of State; David 
W. Kendall, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury: Eugene J. Lyons, Assistant 
Postmaster General; James T. O’Connell, Under Secretary of Labor; George T. 
Moore, Assistant Secretary of Commerce; and Percival F. Brundage, Director, 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Small wonder this report has yet more than to see the mere light of day. 

“2. Let’s not increase salaries. Government employees’ pay is adequate. 
Next year, there can be adjustment of pay.” 

This is the official line. When a survey looks good, sit on it till you can find 
one that looks bad, then you’ve got it made. 

There have been 34 studies of Federal compensation extending back probably 
through more years than the combined years of any two of us in this committee 
room. 

And now with copies of the latest survey so difficult to come by, who can wish 
to wait for more and yet more surveys which yield nothing. 

The Postmaster General, the other day, declared postal employee pay scales 
compare “very favorably” with those of other wage earners. I do not know who 
told him that. It could not have been any of his assistants because his top 
assistant was a member of the committee I have mentioned who said statutory 
salaries do not “compare very favorably” with non-Government levels. 

The PMG who wants you to cure his ever-present attack of deficititis con- 
tinues to fight employees who have a very real personal case of the same ailment. 
Their case is not caused by regional post office departments which still seem 
unable to learn how to standardize procedures, policies, and practices. The 
deficit seemed not to have become a serious mental hazard for the PMG till he 
got those regional operations going. 

When the PMG tells you Government employees get “adequate” pay, you will 
be interested in knowing there are some who still do not get as much as the 
Federal minimum wage of $1 an hour. 

But on to the main points once more: 

It has become quite an art and a mania to hammer on the Government em- 
ployee—and on all labor, for that matter—and to blame him as the cause of 
inflation. Labor is the victim, not the cause, let’s remember. 
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Take a closer look at this hen-or-the-egg argument used by the sophists. 
The case for the cause of those who know that higher prices lead to need for 
pay to meet them is made by Prof. Charles L. Schultze who is reported briefly 
in a recent issue Economic Trends and Outlook issued by the AFL-CIO Eco- 
nomic Policy Committee. In substance, it follows: 

While keeping in mind the fact that statistics are like a magic wand in the 
hands of a magician—wave the statistical wand one way with one set of statis- 
tics and you come up with one theory; wave it the other way but use a different 
approach and you have a completely opposite conclusion. 

On the whole, however, it appears that Professor Schultze has a pretty 
rational explanation for the causes of the industrial price rise during the post- 
war period, 1946-58. 

In his study, the professor says that there have been three different periods 
of price rises: The period 1946-47, after the end of World War II, when con- 
sumer prices rose 30 percent and wholesale prices, 50 percent; mid-1950 to 
mid-1951, after the outbreak of the Korean war, when consumer prices increased 
almost 9 percent and wholesale prices, 15 percent; mid-1955 to mid-1958, when 
the price level crept up at an average rate of about 2% percent a year. 

The first two periods above account for about 75 percent of the total rise of 
consumer prices during the entire 12 year period (1946-58) covered by the study. 
During the 9 years covering these two periods, consumers were demanding goods 
they had been denied during the war years. Since these goods were then in 
short supply, there were resultant sharp rises in prices. This Professor Schultze 
calls, “the classical kind of inflation.” During these years wages chased rising 
prices. 

Now we come to the period that is the crux of the price rise controversy—mid- 
1955 to mid-1958. By now consumer demand was being satisfied by increased 
production. The consumer could get anything he wanted. There were no gen- 
eral pressures of excessive demand and no general shortages of goods, labor, and 
productive capacity. But, the price level was stil creeping upward. 

The major factor in setting the stage for the upward creep of the industrial 
price level after the middle of 1955 was the sharp rise in business investment in 
new plants and equipment, which increased 29 percent between 1955 and 1957. 
This capital goods boom caused a chain reaction. There was a rapid techno- 
logical change as factories sought more and more automated equipment, this 
caused a sharp rise in research and development outlays which in turn created 
a demand for the hiring for more scientists, engineers, technicians, and support- 
ing staffs. 

“The largest part of the rise in total costs (in manufacturing) between 1955 
and 1957,” Professor Schultze states, “was acounted for not by the increase in 
wage costs but by the increase in salary and other overhead costs. This increase 
in turn was associated with the investment boom. Business firms purchased 
large amounts of new equipment, hired extensive professional, technical, sales 
and clerical staffs, and speeded up research and development projects.” 

Therefore, the professor concludes, the price boosts that started in the capital 
goods industries in mid-1955 fanned out through the entire economy. 

Now we know Government employees are not the cause of inflation. Today, 
such talk, in low tones, we hear about deflation and a recession this year or next. 

In considering various family budgets of Government submitted here or at your 
offices, place yourselves in the employees’ situation. 

Say you have a son and a daughter of college age. Should they be educated ? 

John F. Morse, vice president, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N.Y., 
and former chief, college loan program, National Defense Education Act of 1958, 
offers figures on costs: 


Son Daughter 


Refer back to the figures on Government pay cited herein at the outset. 
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Productivity by Government employes is an increasingly mentioned topic, 
though not by the administration. There is attached to this statement a recent 
discussion of Government employee productivity which is of interest. Produc- 
tivity must be recognized and translated into the paycheck. You will note that 
17 percent increased productivity in 12 years is a debt unpaid. 

In closing, I note that the Interdepartmental Committee on Civilian Com- 
pensation recommends creating a civilian salary advisory committee and that 
public members should be included. 

If such provision is adopted here, it is hoped that Government employee 
organizations will be as fully represented in order to assure that the plan 
works. 


(An appendix to Mr. Riley’s prepared statement follows :) 


APPENDIX 
[Taken from the New York Times of Sunday, July 26, 1959] 


Propuctiviry RIsE Founp 1n U.S. Jops—Stupy SHows 144 PERCENT YEARLY 
GAIN—DISPUTES OPINION THAT NO CHANGE OCCURS 


A private analysis of the productivity of Federal Government employees in- 
dicates improvement during the last 12 years at an annual average rate of 11% 
percent. 

The analysis was prepared and copyrighted by Henry D. Lytton, an economic 
consultant here. It has aroused interest among Government economists because 
of the light it sheds on a little-explored, but significant, segment of the national 
economy. 

Civilian Federal employees totaled about 2,200,000 last month and State and 
local governments employed 5,900,000. The total represents one out of every 
nine civilian jobholders. 

For want of reliable information on the productivity of these workers, current 
ealculations of improvements in the Nation’s overall productivity assume the 
civil servants improvement to be zero, or neutral. 

A worker's productivity is generally defined as his output in an hour. 


DIFFERENT BASIS USED 


Mr. Lytton’s analysis is based on output by the person, rather than by the 
hour. It uses a combination of methods to calculate the work put into a job 
and the product that comes out—the relationship being productivity. 

If the Lytton analysis should be accepted, or should lead to other acceptable 
estimates, it could result in a small increase in estimates of overall improvement 
in productivity. 

Mr. Lytton uses recent estimates by the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search to compare Government with private industry. The bureau's estimate, 
as reported by Mr. Lytton, found productivity of employees rose in the private 
domestic economy at an average of 3.1 percent a year for the 12 years through 
1958—the years covered by Mr. Lytton’s study. 

Mr. Lytton’s analysis was based on computations already prepared by 5 
Government agencies that employed 793,000 civilians as of last October 31. 
The total was roughtly two-thirds of the civilian Federal workers outside of 
Congress, the judiciary, and the Defense Department. 

The sample was composed of almost 539,000 postal workers, 171,000 in the 
Veterans’ Administration, 51,000 in the Internal Revenue Service, 24,000 in the 
Social Security Administration, and 7,000 in the Agriculture Department’s 
Commodity Stabilization Service. 


A HOMOGENEOUS SAMPLE 


With the exception of approximately 115,000 VA employees in hospital work, 
Mr. Lytton describes his sample as essentially homogeneous—in service and 
finance. The bureau's estimate, in the domestic economy, covers everything 
from service (laundries) and finance (banks) to such highly mechanized activi- 
ties as coal mining and automobile production. 

The five agencies showed average annual improvement ranging from 14 
percent in the Post Office to 8 percent in the Commodity Stabilization Service. 
The hospital segment of the Veterans’ Administration showed an annual decline 
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of 1 percent. Four of the agencies showed a slowdown in the rate of improve- 
ment in the more recent years. 

Mr. Lytton’s overall figure showed a decline for 1953 and 1958, but an advance 
of 17 percent for the full 12-year period. He omitted the twelfth year (1958), to 
give a “more normal” 11-year period, and omitted the VA hospital workers, 
whose work does not fit with general service-and-finance character of the sam- 
ple; Mr. Lytton then came up with an average annual rate of improvement of 
2.15 percent. 

In any event, the Lytton analysis indicates improvement, where none could 
be calculated heretofore. The difficulties of calculation stem in part from the 
fact that the constant change of Government programs resists year-to-year com- 
parison, and in part from the difficulty of measuring productivity in the service 
field. 

What, for instance, is the output of a fireman? It is easier perhaps to 
measure the output of a stenographer, except that when she gets an electric 
typewriter her job may be expanded to more than the simple letter typing she 
was doing before. 

The Cuarrman. You may make such statement as you wish. 

Mr. Ritey. If I might make a few informal points I will be doubly 
appreciative, 

The AFL-CIO concurs in the position taken by the Government 
Employes’ Council and is in complete line with the purposes of the 
legislation as represented by some 75 or 80 bills on your table here in 
the committee. 

At the outset of this campaign, the usual suggestion was made in 
high quarters in the Government that perhaps it is time for another 
study on the subject of salaries, which 1s reminiscent of the fact that 
I find there have been some 33 pay studies made in the last few recent 
vears. 

The most recent study happens to be the report on civilian com- 
pensation in the executive branch of the Federal Government, and as 
far as I can find out there are only two copies of this report in cir- 
culation, of which I am the proud possessor of one. 

So far as I know, the public never has been privileged to know what 
the contents of this report may be. 

If I may have the opportunity to tell you the high points 

Mr. Gross. Who compiled that report, Mr. Riley ? 

Mr. Ritry. The steering committee of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Civilian Compensation. It is dated November 1957. 

The transmittal letter was signed by James T. O’Connell, chairman, 
steering committee, and Mr. O’Connell, as you know, is the Under 
Secretary of the Department of Labor. 

Mr. Jonansen. What is the reference there? ; 

Mr. Ritzy. The title of this report is “Report on Civilian Compen- 
sation in the Executive Branch of the Federal Government.” 

Mr. Jonansen. I wanted it clarified that they are Federal em- 
plovees referred to. 

Mr. Rirey. It takes in the entire gamut. It talks about blue collar, 
classified and unclassified, and postal, and any others I am overlook- 
ing at this point. 

Mr. Gross. When was the study made ? 

Mr. Ritry. Let me see what the charter says as to when they were 
created. 

I think we can nail it down loosely to November 1957, since that is 
the date of the transmittal of the results of the study. It must have 
been 5,6, or 7 months ahead of that. 
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Mr. Gross. You mean to say that report never has been made 
available to this committee ¢ 

Mr. Rirey. Let me give you some historical on this. 

I went to Mr. O’Connell’s office and asked for a copy of his report. 
IT was told they had none. 

[ asked where I could get one. They suggested the Defense De- 
partnent. Twas given a location and telephone number there. I was 
immediately in touch there and was told that they have had a move 
there and lost about every copy they had. 

However, they said they had two, and they would let me have one. 
Here it is. 

Ifere is money paid for a report. 

Mr. Gross. [ assume that report was compiled at Government ex- 
pense and printed at Government expense / 

Mr. Rirey. Lamsure that istrue. Let us look. 

It has the imprint of the U.S. Government Printing Office, an order 
number, and so on. 

If the committee does not have a copy, I will be glad to leave it as 
part of my statement. 

Mr. Jomansen. I think this is an unusual situation. I say this 
with all due respect to the witness, and [appreciate his bringing it 
to our attention. 

Mr. Rirey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jomansen. I think this is an incredible situation, We have a 
witness here outside of the Government bringing our attention to 
this report, a report not made available to this committee. 

Mr. Ritey. I cannot say whether or not it has. Here it is. 

Mr. Jowansen. I am most interested in knowing whether it has 
been made available to the committee. 

Mr. Gross. I join the gentleman in that. 

Mr. Jomuansen. I will go further and say that if it has not been 
that I think the Secretary of Labor should be requested to make it 
available and incorporate it in the record of this committee, and if 
that request is declined we should avail ourselves and humble our- 
selves, Mr. Riley, to the point of accepting your very generous offer 
to make it available. 

Mr. Rirey. I see the chairman has a copy in his hand. I will be 
happy to part with it for the information of anybody else who does 
not have a copy of it. 

I would like to say in summary that I have various points I would 
like to make. 

Mr. JoHansen. In the report ? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. I would like to hear them. 

Mr. Ritey. I picked out seven which seem to be applicable to the 
present situation. 

They start off this way: 

(1) Personnel turnover is increasing and quality is decreasing. 
Many jobs remain unfilled. Quality and quantity of applicants is 
inadequate. 

(2) In private industry the specialists receive the going rate if their 
skills are in particular demand and his pay is higher. 
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If working conditions are unfavorable they tolerate them with 
added compensation. None of this flexibility is in the Government 
service. 

(3) Sound principles of a modern system of compensation must 
react to changes in the general economy. 

(4) Private business today in many cases has outstripped 
Government. 

(5) The standard of living of the Government employee is steadily 
declining in relation to the rising standard of the Nation as a whole. 

(6) Costs of pay increases can be measured in terms of quality of 
personnel, and this to me is most important, and offset by reduction 
in turnover of 200,000 jobs, and estimated savings of more than $5 
billion. 

That is what the report says. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Will you repeat that ? 

Mr. Ritxy. I am reading from the Cordiner report now. I got my 
sheets mixed. 

I will read from this other report shortly. 

Costs of pay increases can be measured—this is the Cordiner report. 
There has been plenty of discussion on this publicly but I never saw 
this mentioned before. 

Costs of pay increases can be measured in terms of quality of per- 
sonnel and offset in reduction in turnover of 200,000 jobs, and esti- 
mated savings of more than $5 billion. 

(7) In due time it becomes the community belief that Government 
pays second-class salaries for second-class men. 

If I have not confused you I will give you the abstract from the 
other report. 

Mr. Jonansen. Will you indicate for the record, if you have it 
available, the makeup of this study committee ? 

Mr. Ritry. Yes, sir. One of the people is assistant to the President 
of the United States. The chairman of this committee was Mr. Rocco 
C. Siciliano, special assistant to the President. 

Members were Harris Ellsworth, chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission; John A. Perkins, Under Secretary, Health, Education, 
and Welfare; William H. Francis, Assistant Secretary of Defense; 
Loy W. Henderson, Deputy Under Secretary of State. 

Mr. Barry. Are these shown in your report on page 2? 

Mr. Ritry. I may have put them all in. 

Yes, they are right there in the record, Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. Jonansen. If I may draw on my memory, I have the impres- 
sion that this is a report which was the subject of considerable dis- 
cussion by the Manpower Utilization Subcommittee. It is my recol- 
lection, and I hope I may be proven wrong, that the committee at 
that time requested a copy and was denied it. 

I will be glad to have the record corrected on that. 

Mr. Gross, you are a member of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Gross. I am sorry, but I cannot recall that. 

Mr. Rirey. I have never seen contents of it publicly discussed or 
disclosed at any time. 

It has such good material in here it is entitled to be in the record. 

I would be glad to give the high points that I found in this report, 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 
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These are the principal points in the report on civilian compensa- 
tion in the executive branch of the Federal Government, 1957, directed 
in a Cabinet paper. That is the way this group was constituted. It 
is dated April 6, 1957. 

(1) Forty-two technicians from 18 Federal departments and agen- 
cies shared in the survey. Various industry associations also took 
part. No employee groups are mentioned as participating in the 
project. 

(2) The conclusion is clear “that the most serious problem in con- 
nection with Federal civilian compensation under statutory pay plans 
is lack of timely and adequate response to changes in non-Federal 
salary levels.” 

(3) Changes in productivity as well as changes in the cost of living 
and purchasing power are generally reflected in non-Federal pay. 

(4) Federal statutory salary rates are below non-Federal salary 
rates for comparable positions. This is true increasingly as the curves 
move into higher salary levels. 

(5) Over a 6-year period percentage increases under the wage board 
system have been approximately twice those under the Classification 
Act. This is also the case whether one takes the last 3-year period, the 
3-year period preceding that, or the entire 6-year period. 

(6) Some Classification Act supervisors may earn less than wage 
board personnel whom they supervise. 

(7) Recruitment problems have caused and are causing serious diffi- 
culty. Both the Young and the Cordiner studies concerned primarily 
with professional personnel report inadequate inputs at all profes- 
sional levels, particularly at the starting level. Both studies empha- 
size a serious problem resulting from turnover. 

(8) Creation of a Civilian Compensation Advisory Committee has 
recomended, also, methods for hearing representatives of employee 
and other interested groups, so that their views would be considered in 
the administration of Federal pay plans. 

So much for that unless the committee wishes to go further on it. 

The Cuarrman. I think we have had enough of that. 

Mr. Ritry. Very frequently it has been stated before your committee 
that the salaries of policemen should be comparable, or rather the 
salaries of postal employees should be comparable and hitched to the 
salaries of policemen. 

I have a clipping here from a San Francisco paper stating that 
rookie policemen pay here tops that of anywhere else in the United 
States, but down Seathee it states San Francisco police ought to get a 
$26.73 monthly raise July 1 that will boost the pay for experienced 
officers to $7,148 annually. 

I am not the one to say that salaries of policemen are consonant 
with salaries in the Government or that the duties are similar, but it 
has been said in the past officially that the teachers’ salaries, police- 
men’s salaries, and so forth, should be the governing factors in grant- 
ing Government employees salary adiustments. 

I always like to think in terms of the chairman’s good question— 
where are you going to get the money to pay? Perhaps I can antic- 
ipate his question and give him what I think is a pretty fair answer. 

The Cuatrman. I be glad to get the answer to that. 
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Mr. Ritey. First we will start with the $5 billion which the Cor- 
diner report says you can save in cutting down turnover. Whereas 
Mr. Brady mentioned a figure of some $5 billion on the loophole 
closing in the tax structure of the Government, our research depart- 
ment says that is more nearly $11 billion. [am sure your committee 
is not the one to correct inequities and injustices under the tax system 
of our country, but that is certainly possible and a potential source 
of getting money. If you add up the two you have $16 billion. You 

can pay off Mr. Summerfield’s annual deficits every time he comes 
up with a new one and give Government employees what seems to be 
equitable treatment on the level of salary revision. 

That is about all T had in mind, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarRMANn. Questions 

Mr. Gross. Going back to this report for one moment, and I have 
barely looked at it. This study was directed in a Cabinet paper. 

What is a Cabinet paper 4 

Mr. River. can Imagine that is—— 

Mr. Gross. I don’t expect } vou to know. 

Mr. Rinry. I expect the White House said, “You fellows get to 
work and get up the 33d pay study because we may be confronted 
with another salary campaign and we can say it is time for the 34th 
one.” That is the only way I can imagine the Cabinet paper enters 
into the picture. 

The Cuairman. Thank you, Mr. Riley. 

The next witness is Mr. Russel] M. Stephens, president, American 
Federation of Technical Engineers. 


STATEMENT OF RUSSELL M. STEPHENS, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF TECHNICAL ENGINEERS, AFL-CIO 


Mr. SrepHeNns. Chairman Murray and members of the Post Oilice 
and Civil Service Committee, by way of introduction, my name is 
Russell M. Stephens. I am president of the American Federation 
of Technical Engineers, an affiliate of the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations. Prior to my elec- 
tion to union office in 1951 I served the Federal Government as a 
civilian engineering employee of the Department of the Navy. 

Our organization is the only national labor organization represent- 
ing exclusively employees of the Federal Government in the profes- 
sions of engineering, naval architecture, the physical sciences, as well 
as related subprofessional technical occupations. Our membership is 
widely scattered throughout the United States, including the 49th 
and 50th States of Alaska and Hawaii, respectively. In the civil 
service area we represent not only employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment but also those in many local, county, and State subdivisions. 
In addition to which, as a result of National Labor Relations Board 
certification elections, we have collective-bargaining agreements in 
the private sector with such well-known corporations as General 
Electric, United States Steel, Bethlehem Steel, RCA Victor, United 
States Gauge, Lederle Laboratories, Stone & Webster Engineering 
Corp., to name but a few. I make mention of the above merely to 
acquaint the committee of our wide experience with respect to the 
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going rates presently being paid to engineering personnel in both 
civil service and private industry employment. 

Before proceeding, however, I am grateful for this opportunity to 
yublicly thank the chairman of this committee, the Honorable Tom 
Murray, for his most valued aid and assistance in preventing a tragic 
miscarriage of justice that might have occurred, except for his sym- 
pathy and understanding, in the enactment of Public Law 462 of the 
85th Congress. It will be recalled that at the time that the House- 
Senate conferees were meeting to iron out the differences between the 
House and Senate bills, which resulted in the Pay Increase Act of 
1958, that a provision was being considered whereby those professional 
engineers and scientists who had been advanced to the top of their 
grades by the Civil Service Commission under authority of section 
803 of the Classification Act of 1949 would be ineligible for the in- 
crease granted to all other classified employes of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The chairman of this committee strongly opposed such in- 
equitable treatment for which our members are - eternally grateful. 

My purpose in appearing before you today is to urge “that your 
committee report favorably on H.R. 9883 introduced by the distin- 
guished member of this committee, Hon. James Morrison, and sup- 
ported by approximately 70 of his colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives who have introduced identical bills. The 1214 percent in- 
crease as provided for in H.R. 9883 would be very conservative, in 
view of the present disparity of salaries between the engineer and 
technician in the Federal Government service and his counter part in 
private industry. A survey made by Design News, an engineering 
publication representing a ‘wide geographic distribution and broad 
coverage of the field, reported in its issue of August 31, 1959, that, 
based upon a “statistically accurate random sample,” nonsupervisory 
engineers and designers were being paid within a salary range of 
$9.3 700 and $11,000 per annum. This compares with the top grade 
nonsupervisory engineer in the Government service generally recog- 
nized at the GS-11 level of $7,030 to a top of $8,230 per annum. The 
same survey shows that semiprofessional and technical positions, such 
as draftsmen, engineering assistants, and laboratory assistants are 
enjoying a salary range of $7,300 to $8,400 per annum. These figures 
compare to an average salary in the Federal Government service at 
the GS-7 level of $4,980 to $5,880. 

I might further report that under collective bargaining agreements 
that our organization has negotitiated with major corporations in this 
country, a salary rate for nonprofessional draftsmen runs as high as 
$10,000 per year, with increases already negotiated for the future in 
excess of that figure. I would further like to advise the committee that 
figures based upon wages presently in effect at one of our naval ship- 
yards show a continuing trend over the past 12 years of inequity 

etween the salary of engineering personnel paid under the Classifica- 
tion Act and the mechanical trades personnel paid under the wage 
board system. Those paid under the wage board system truly reflect 
salary schedules in outside industry; although wage increases granted 
to those under the wage board are usually - a year or so behind pre- 
vailing economics. As an example, in 1949 the GS—5 university grad- 
uate engineer entering the service received 1 cent per hour above the 
helper. At the present time he is paid 46 cents per hour less than the 
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helper. In 1949 the engineer with a master’s degree entering the serv- 
ice at GS-7 was paid 2 cents per hour less than the journeyman me- 
chanic and today he receives 56 cents per hour less than the journey- 
man mechanic. In 1949 the engineer entering the service with a Ph. D, 
degree at the GS-9 level was paid 5 cents per hour below the leading 
man mechanic. Today he is paid 80 cents per hour below that of the 
leading man mechanic. Similar inequities exist throughout the entire 
wage schedule as illustrated by the graph which I offer to the com- 
mittee as part of the record. In addition, mechanics receive time and 
one-half for overtime. 

I used Puget Sound for this, because it is not a highly industrialized 
area nor is it a rural area. I feel it is somewhat in between as far as 
wages are concerned. 

On March 28, 1960, through the issuance of Departmental Circular 
793, supplement No. 59, the U.S. Civil Service Commission, under 
authority of section 803 of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, 
took action to increase the minimum rate of compensation of all pro- 
fessional engineering positions at grades GS-5 and GS-7 to the top 
of the grade. The Commission action was based upon findings in 
the annual study of section 803 rates. The Civil Service Commission 
stated in its departmental circular and I quote: 


At the grades 5 and 7 levels, for the categories listed below, the study showed 
that in 1959 there was a decrease in acceptance rate (that is, the percent of 
acceptance to firm offers of appointment). The Federal Government acceptance 
rate dropped 5 percent—from 40 percent in 1958 to 35 percent in 1959. The study 
also revealed that at grade 5, the Federal Government salary was about $1,500 
below industry, and that at grade 7 the Federal salary for the superior graduate 
was $570 lower than the average rate paid by industry. Indications are that 
salaries in industry will increase an additional 2 to 5 percent for 1960 graduates. 

The survey showed an upward trend in requirements for engineers and 
scientists in the categories listed below on the part of industry for 1960. Find- 
ings revealed that competition for June 1960 graduates will be of such a nature 
that immediate action under section 803 is needed if the Federal Government is 
to get a fair share of the June 1960 graduates in engineering and the science 
categories listed. 


I would like to submit to the committee a similar study made in a 
nonindustrial area, a study of the wages paid classified workers com- 
yt to those paid wage board workers in the city of Portsmouth, 
N.H., which certainly cannot be regarded as a high wage area. 

The Cuarrman. Very well. 

(The study referred to follows :) 


Blue collar (ungraded) wage data source, Industrial Relations Department, 
Naval Shipyard, Portsmouth, N.H. 

White collar (graded) wage data source, Naval Civilian Personnel Instruc- 
tions (NCPI) No. 195.10, enclosure 1, dated August 4, 1958. 

The white collar salaries, ratings; GS-5, GS-7, and GS-9 are for grade D, 
the fourth of seven increments. 

The blue collar wages (converted to per annum) ratings; benchmark me- 
chanic, leadingman, and quarterman are for step No. 2 of 3 steps. 

The intent of this graph is to indicate the increase in spread between un- 
graded and graded wages in the period 1948 to 1958. Ungraded employees 
Wages are determined by a local wage survey in which Navy blue collar wages 
are kept comparable to those in local private enterprise. 

The conclusion of this comparison is that an increase of 15 percent in salary 
is indicated to return the graded employee to the standard of living he enjoyed 
10 years ago. 
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Mr. Sreruens. We have been hearing all sorts of rumors that the 
administration sees no need for a classified pay increase at this time. 
However, it is most interesting to note that the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, the agency of the administration most responsible for its person- 
nel policies, has found a definite need for increasing salaries. While 
the section 803 increase, announced last week by ‘the Civil Service 
Commission, will assist somewhat in recruiting competent scientific 
engineering personnel, it will in no way alleviate the retention prob- 
lems of the Government with respect to experienced personnel more 
urgently required in this space age. 

Whule we are thankful that the amendments to the Classification 
Act in Public Law 763 of the 83d Congress, commonly known as the 
Fringe Benefits Act, did provide for occasional 803 adjustments, we 
feel that this is only but a stop-gap measure which in the past has 
caused serious administrative problems and that the only way to 
solve the salary problem is to increase basic salary rates to a com- 
petitive level. 

We join with the American Federation of Government Employees, 
whose very able and distinguished representative, Mr. James Camp- 
bell, has previously testi fied— 
that at some time in the not too distant future, we will be able to convince the 
Congress as to the wisdom and justice of establishing a procedure for annual 
review and adjustment of classified salaries, and that through this procedure we 
may be able to make gradual adjustments that will eliminate the lag that occurs 
under the present procedure when a pay raise is under consideration. 

It is my understanding that Mr. Fred Belen and his capable staff 
are presently making a study of existing pay structures for the chair- 
man of this committee. We are confident that when such study is 
completed it will indicate concisely that the Government-employed 
engineer and scientist, as well as the highly skilled technician, is at 
the bottom of the economic ladder as compared to his counterpart in 
industry. 

These are but a few of the comments that I might make and you 
will note that I have confined my testimony to the classifications that 
I have the honor to represent. There is much evidence on the record 
which clearly demonstrates the absolute necessity of increasing salary 
levels so that postal employees may enjoy a dec ent standard of living. 
Such testimony was given with regard to all levels of the postal 
system from the mailhandler to the postmaster and I fully support 
the recommendations made by those organizations, espec ially those 
that have unequivocally supported the recommendations contained 
in H.R. 9883. I further wish to support the testimony offered by Mr. 
James Campbell speaking on behalf of the other w hite collar workers 
in Government service. 

I wish to thank you Mr, Chairman and commitee members for hav- 
ing been granted the opportunity to present the views of my organiza- 
tion and trust that the report that you send to the Congress w ill tend 
to alleviate many of the inequities that I have tried to bring out. 
Thank you. 

The CHamMan. Questions of the witness? 

Mr. Fotry. I would like to have Mr. Stephens, one of the distin- 
guished representatives of our Government employees, to tell the com- 
mittee if he will what he has found from the standpoint of the loss of 
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qualified technically trained personnel from the Government service 
and a parallel problem of the difficulty including qualified personnel to 
{ill these vacancies. 

The CuairMan. He has already covered that. 

Mr. Fotxy. Do you want to comment further on that ? 

Mr. Sreruens. It has been my experience, Mr. Foley and Mr, Chair- 
man, that the U.S. Government has for many years been sending out 
recruiting teams to various campuses just prior to a class graduating. 
In some instances it has been found that the recruiters have been re- 
cruited by private industry. In other words, the Government has 
lost their recruiters to private industry because the private industry 
salary scales and conditions were so much better than the Government 
had to offer. 

I have known personally of many people who have gone out repre- 
senting the Government, attempting to attract competent and able 
engineering personnel, those at the top of their class, and have come 
home with nothing at all to show for their efforts and the cost to the 
Government for sending out these recruiting teams. 

Iam sure that Mr. Eugene Lyons, the Assistant to the President for 
Personnel Matters, is well aware of this situation. 

Yesterday I had the privilege and pleasure of listening to a discus- 
sion with Mr. Lyons before a committee on which I serve. The meet- 
ing was of off the record nature and I do not feel I can disclose every- 
thing that Mr. Lyons said, but certainly I had the impression that he 
is well aware of the difficulty that the Federal Government is having 
in retaining and recruiting people in these categories. 

Mr. JoHansen. Mr. Gene Lyons? 

Mr. Srepuens. Yes, sir. 

We are already in world war III, according to my personal observa- 
tion. I think it behooves this Government, regardless of budget, re- 
gardless of anything, to attract the most competent and able scientists 
to the missile arsenals and launching pads. This we are not doing. 
I think we are making a big mistake. 

I believe I read some place that someone in the administration is 
coaxing Communist dictator Castro to take $350 million. Well, $350 
million would make up four times the 1214 percent pay raise we are 
asking for our engineers and scientists in Government. 

The Cuarrman. What do you mean by being engaged in world 
war IIT? 

Mr. SrepHens. I say that is my personal observation. We are in 
the middle of a war against Communist aggression right now. 

Mr. Regs. That is a pretty severe statement. 

Mr. SrepHens. It may be but I honestly and earnestly believe it, 
Mr. Rees. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I notice the witness said someone in the adminis- 
tration was trying to coax Castro. I don’t know whether it is some- 
one in the administration or someone in the permanent civil service 
of the State Department. 

Mr. SterHens. Let me correct my remarks. 

Mr. JoHansen. I would like to know specifically who it is, not be- 
cause I quarrel with your attitude on the thing, but I think it is 
reprehensible. I would like to pinpoint who it is in the State De- 
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54 partment who is advocating this. He might have been there for 20 
years. ( 
Mr. Sreruens. Let me correct my remarks, Mr. Johansen. Some- ' 


one within the top framework of the Government. | 

Mr. JonHansen. I would like to say another thing, Mr. Chairman, 
in view of some disclosures made here this morning and in view of the 
reference to Mr. Lyons. 

I am not disposed to sit by and take pressures based on reports 
that have not been made available to this committee, or conversations 
with officials which have not been made a matter of record before 
this committee, 

I want to serve notice on the representatives of the administration 
when they come in here that they will have to do some explaining 
about some of these reports, about their being suppressed, and about 
some of the completely indefensible recommendations that are made 
in this report. 

Mr. Sreruens. I think you will find, Mr. Johansen, as a matter of 
public record, that a ns et to the President from the President’s 
Committee for the Development of Engineers and Scientists was a 
public report. 

Mr. Jonansen. I donot refer to that report. 

Mr. Sreruens. It was a public report and I think you will find the 
recommendations of that committee which have gone to the White 
House and which cover the material discussed at our meeting yester- 
day. 

Our meeting yesterday was a report on the implementation of the 
advice of the President’s Committee on Development of Engineers 
and Scientists. 

Mr. JoHansen. The gentleman refers to a different report. 

The CuarrmMan. You were referring to the Cordiner report 

Mr. JowanseNn. The report on the chairman’s desk which has been | 
brought in as a club over our heads. 


The Cuamman. Other questions of the witness? 
Mr. Harmon. Mr. Lyons was mentioned. Did he have any opinion 
or did he think we should increase this salary for your people ? 


Mr. Jowansen. I think Mr. Lyons should be given the opportunity 
to answer that question. 

The CHatrMan. Yes, he will be invited to appear. 

Mr. Jonansen. I am not interested in hearsay. I do not cast any 
reflection at all against the gentleman’s testimony, but I would prefer 
to let Mr. Lyons answer that question. 

The Cuarrman. He will be invited here at the proper time. 

Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. Harmon. I did not get an answer. Did he talk about it? 

The Cuarrman. Was this a public meeting? 

Mr. Sternens. This was a meeting of the Committee on Specialized 
personnel, Office of Civilian and Defense Mobilization, of which I 
am the labor representative. 

Mr. Rees. Are you in a position to discuss that ? 

Mr. Srepuens. The entire committee has been cleared. 

The CuatrmMan. Was it a public meeting? 

Mr. Sreruens. No, off the record discussion. 
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I do not feel I should reveal anything other than that, in my 
opinion, the White House Office has a consistent thought insofar as 
engineers and scientists are concerned. These recommendations are 
consistent with the report of the President’s Committee. 

Mr. Gross. On this matter of pay for engineers and scientists, how 
can the Government ever compete, and I have asked this question be- 
fore, with a cost-plus-fixed-fee contract 

Mr. Srepuens. I estimate that the cost of H.R. 9883 with respect 
to the engineering, scientific, and technical personnel will cost about 
$9 million per annum. 

I believe 1214 percent will increase the salaries of those people in 
Federal Government, while not completely to parity with private 
industry, it will do an awful lot to bring it up to within the realms of 
partity. That cost is only $9 million as I estimate it. 

The Cuarman. That is just for the people that you represent. 

Mr. SteruEns. $90 million, excuse me. 

Mr. Gross. Of course, when your people go up, Ramo-Wooldridge 
would go up. At one time they were paid cost plus some 14 percent. 
They can go out and outbid anybody else in the business on that basis, 
can they not 

Mr. Srepuens. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. You will always be behind. It seems to me we have to 
tackle the cause of this problem. In this case I believe it has to do 
with the cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts. 

The Cuamman. Are there any other questions ? 

If not, thank you very much, Mr. Stephens. 

The last witness this morning is Mr. John Kabachus, secretary- 
treasurer, International Association of Fire Fighters. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN C. KABACHUS, SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FIRE FIGHTERS 


Mr. Karacuvus. I am a resident and taxpayer of Boston, Mass., as 
well as Bethesda, Md. 

The International Association of Fire Fighters, in behalf of its 
membership in Federal installations throughout the country, would 
like to speak in behalf of H.R. 9883. This bill along with its com- 
panion bills would provide those and all classified Federal employees 
a well-deserved wage increase. 

In this testimony, I shall not only bring out why Federal employees 
should receive an increase, but in particular why, for the good of the 
fire service, it is necessary that these Federal employees be granted a 
salary adjustment. 

The Cratrrman. How many firefighters do you represent ? 

Mr. Kapnacuus. We have 90,000 members, sir, 15,000 Federal fire- 
fighters. 

The Cuatrman. 15,000 Federal employees? 

Mr. Kapacuus. Yes, sir. 

The Continue. 

Mr. Kapacnus. Furthermore, I would like to develop another 
theme which presses particularly on the Federal firefighter. I pro- 
pose that the workweek of firefighters be reduced to 56 hours (from 
the present 72 hours now generally worked) and that these firefighters 
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maintain a premium rate of 20 percent of their base pay to compen- 
sate for the additional long hours of service. 

Mr. Jouansen. The 20-percent premium would be to cover the dif- 
ferential between 40 hours and 56 hours ? 

Mr. Karnacuvs. That is right. 

A salary increase is needed to obtain and retain qualified firefighters 
at our widespread governmental installations. Inadequate salaries 
will fail to hold experienced firefighters, and will fail to attract new 
members sufficiently skilled to perform the duties of a firefighter. We 
have many municipal firefighters whose salaries are in the $6,000 
bracket. A firefighter in New York earns $6,081 a year, in Los An- 
geles $6,900 and after 20 years of service $7,494. In Minneapolis his 
salary is $6,024 and in Denver it reaches $6,096. The Federal fire- 
fighter only receives $5,190 and his pay after 20 years of service is 
still only $5,582. This large gap between the wages of firefighters in 
municipal fire departments and that of Federal firefighters demands 
that the wages of these dedicated men be raised in order to remove 
this inequity. 

In the municipal fire departments, the firefighter is a specialist. 
His job requires numerous skills which are rewarded in his pay en- 
velope. Moreover, he must work under very hazardous conditions. 
The Federal firefighter must tolerate them without any compensa- 
tion. The Federal pay scale for Federal firefighters should be ad- 
justed to reflect the hazardous nature of the firefighters’ job. This 
committee has pending before it H.R. 906 which would establish pay 
differentials to compensate for the hazardous nature of the fire- 
fighters job. 

It has been known for a long time that the job of a firefighter is 
extremely hazardous. However, it has not been until recent years 
that we have been able to determine exactly how hazardous the job 
of the firefighter is. A comprehensive survey made by our union for 
each of the past 3 years, shows that firefighters suffer five times as 
many on-the-job injuries as the average American worker. With this 
added statistical proof of the dangers a firefighter faces, it is only 
proper that the firefighter receive additional compensation as a 
reward for his heroic job. Certainly an additional 25 percent pre- 
mium is not too great a reward to grant these brave men. H.R. 906 
would allow the paying of a 25 percent additional hazard premium 
for firefighters. 

Mr. JoHansen. Then would you agree that pay of firefighters and 
policemen is entirely justified in view of the type of hazard? The 
postman has the bulldog, of course, but the fireman and policeman 
seem to have a hazard above and beyond that to which the postal 
employee is exposed. 

Mr. Karacuvs. I can say this as a municipal worker coming out 
of the Boston Fire Department and working at the grade of lieuten- 
ant. We in the municipal government have succeeded in convincing 
our government at local level to bring up our wages over and above 
those enjoyed by the postal workers. 

This was not so at the time of my appointment to the Boston Fire 
Department. Postal employees at that time exceeded the wages of 
our department by some $700. 

The Cuatrman. When was that ? 
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Mr. Karacuvus. I was a department member for 20 years and still 
am an active member. 

The Cramman. | refer to the time those wages exceeded yours. 

Mr. Kapsacuus. ‘Twenty years ago, sir. 

The All right. Continue. 

Mr. Kanacuus. New hazards are developing for Federal firefight- 
ers. ‘Today, they are called upon to fight fires involving nuclear 
weapons, missiles, jet fuel, and other new fuels and hazards. Cer- 
tain fires only allow a short specific time for extinguishment of the 
flames or else the weapon will detonate. The danger from atomic 
explosion has become an everyday possibility at many defense in- 
stallations. There new weapons and hazards warrant hazardous pay 
for Federal firefighters. 

As the general economy of the Nation has made rapid strides in 
recent years so too must the lagging elements of the economy stride 
forward. One of these lagging elements is the salary of public 
employees. Their pay has not been adjusted to reflect a wealthy 
economy Which produces an unprecedented amount of goods and 
services. Without an adequate salary, the Federal employees are 
unable to purchase these new and added goods and services. 

However, Federal Government must not only compete with munici- 
pal governments for the services of a skilled firefighter, but it must 
compete with private business for the services of this dedicated man. 
Unless Government can provide an adequate financial incentive, it 
will continue to lose skilled personnel to private industry. As private 
industries have been able to raise salaries during the past decade of 
expansion, so too must the Federal Government who services private 
industry and the Nation increase its salaries. If Government em- 
ployees are to remain on a par with other employees, we cannot 
permit their salaries to continue to lag far behind the salaries of 
private business. 

The cost of the pay increase will be met in terms of better quality 
of personnel who will be better able to protect the lives of other Fed- 
eral employees and the millions of dollars worth of Government build- 
ings and equipment. <A firefighter is a skilled man who has a 
job to perform within a team of men, who would attack a fire. He 
must function as an efficient member of that team in order to insure 
a minimum of fire loss. It takes considerable time for a man to 
adequately learn his particular duties and to be able to carry them 
out as a well-coordinated member of the team. From an analysis of 
the training and coordination required of firefighting, it is easy to 
see the high cost involved in training a new man. By increasing the 
salaries of firefighters, an overall savings may well accrue to the 
Government because of the reduction of turnover and its concomitant 
savings and training costs. 

The Federal firefighters have another problem under the Classifica- 
tion Act. This problem relates to the abnormally long hours re- 
quired for these demanding public servants. Presently, the majority 
of these firefighters work a 72-hour week. For these extra hours 
of service and in lieu of holidays and shift differentials, they receive 
a premium rate of 20 percent. of their base pay. The 72-hour week 
is obsolete in the municipal fire service. The most common working 
schedule for firefighters is a 56-hour week with many departments 
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working 40 or 48 hours. Such cities are Jersey City, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and Seattle, as well as countless other cities. We urge you 
at this time to consider the workweek of the Federal firefighter. It 
should be reduced to 56 hours to reflect the conditions which prevail 
generally throughout the country. At the very least, they should be 
reduced to 56 hours or at least to 60 hours as proposed in H.R. 10403, 
However, along with this reduction in hours, we would like to urge 
you to maintain the present premium rate of 20 percent to compensate 
these firefighters for their long hours, for their holidays, and for the 
night work. This premium rate of 20 percent must be maintained in 
order that these firefighters shall not suffer a reduction in their already 
meager salary. 

In essence we are urging you to compensate the firefighter properly. 
We are requesting that you not only raise his salary as a classified 
employee, but that you reward him for the risks he faces, and that 
you shorten his workweek to 56 hours. 

The Cuairman. Any questions, gentlemen ? 

If not thank you very much. 

This concludes the list of witnesses scheduled to appear today. 

The hearings will be recessed until next Tuesday morning at 10 a.m. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p.m., Friday, April 8, 1960, the committee 
recessed, to reconvene Tuesday, April 12, 1960, at 10 a.m.) 
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ec ComMIT?TEE ON Post AND Civit SERVICE, 
at Washington, D.C. 


The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:10 a.m., in room 215, 
House Office Building, Hon. ‘Tom Murray (chairman of the commit- 
tee) presiding. 
The CHatrman. The committee will be in order. 
The hearings will be resumed on the various bills providing for pay 
increases for postal employees and certain other Federal employees. ! 
We have with us this morning Representative Frank E. Smith of : 
Mississippi. As he has another committee meeting scheduled for this 
morning, we would be glad to hear now from Mr. Smith, our col- 
league. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK E. SMITH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN : 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 7 


Mr. Smirx. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I have already submitted to the committee a statement in behalf of 
} the inclusion, in whatever pay bill this committee brings out, of the 
ASC employees, and I hope that in addition to that, the committee 
will also include the necessary legislative language which would 
_ clarify beyond any doubt the right of the ASC employees to partici- 
' pate in the retirement, insurance, and health programs, the normal 
_ privileges of the other Government privileges. 
t I am afraid that if this is not included in an all-inclusive legislative 
' act, it may not get favorably acted on through all the various pro- 
cedures that will be necessary. 
I think these gentlemen who will testify today will make it very 
| clear that the nature of their work is such that there can be no ques- 
_ tion that they qualify as much as any other type of agricultural em- 
__ ployee. I hope that, in all fairness, they will be included for not only 
_ whatever pay raise is approved by this committee, but for the same 
| privileges that are given all other Federal employees of similar char- 
acteristics and duties in the various individual counties over the 
country. 

I think the testimony that he will give will make it very clear that. 
they should be designated along the same lines as county agents and 
other similar Federal employees. I am sure the committee in their 
discussion and deliberations over that matter will come to the same de- 
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cision. I certainly hope you will see fit to put these necessary amend- 
ments in whatever bill you do pass. 

Thank you very much. 

The Cuamman. Thank you. 

Are there any questions of our colleague ? 

Mr. Rees. I w ant to say that the gentleman from Mississippi has 
been very diligent i in support of this group of employees and has made 
their presentation on many other occasions. I want to compliment 
him on his fine statement. 

Mr. Smiru. Thank you, Mr. Rees. I hope we get something to 
show for it. 

The CratrmMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Smith. 

We will now hear from our colleague, Representative James W. 
Trimble, of Arkansas. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ARKANSAS 


Mr. Trrpie. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thank 
you for the opportunity to make this statement. It is to serve two 
purposes: (1) To support the legislation to increase the pay rates of 
postal and classified employees, and (2) to suggest an amendment to 
the pay increase legislation to correct an inequity in the wages of cer- 
tain employees of the Veterans’ Administration. 

The cost of living continues to increase. Workers in other seg- 
ments of our economy are receiving pay increases. It has been 2 years 
since any general pay increase has been provided Government. work- 
ers, and it is my hope the committee will recommend an increase. It 
is needed. 

Some of the VA workers in my district have received no pay in- 
crease since 1954, and would receive none under pay bills now being 
considered. The amendment I propose would change this. 

The Federal employees fringe benefits law of 1954 removed certain 
VA employees from the classified system and placed them under the 
wage board system. Most vitally affected are food service and 
laundh ‘y service workers. 

The 1954 law provided that wage rates to employees then w orking 
would not be reduced. However, because the local prevailing wage 
rates in some areas are less today than the rates were under the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, these employees have received no wage increases 
since they were brought under the wage board system in 1954. Em- 
ployees in these services hired since the 1954 fringe benefits law became 
effective have been paid according to wage board salary determina- 
tions, and these salaries are lower ‘than the salaries which they would 
be receiving if the Classification Act of 1949 were applicable. 

This ¢ hange 1 ras beneficial to employees in many areas because their 
wage rates are higher under the wage board system than under the 
Classification Act of 1949. But in other areas the employees have 
suffered. 

The amendment I propose provides that the wage board system 
would still be used to determine the rate of pay for these employees, 
but a salary floor would be provided so that they will not be in a worse 
position salarywise than employees performing duties of substantially 
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the same level of difficulty and responsibility under the Classification 
Act of 1949, 

Mr. Chairman, I ask permission for the proposed amendment to be 
made a part of the sane 

I think it is fair and equitable that this salary correction be made. 
Food service workers in the Fayetteville, Ark., VA hospital receive 
lower wages than a janitor, whose work is essential and honorable, 
but which requires less skill and care. The food service workers pre- 
pare and serve three meals a day for about 240 patients. Over 60 
percent of the patients are on other than regular diets. On a typical 
day as many as 20 different kinds of diets have to be prepared and 
served. ‘The employees have the responsibility to see that each patient 
receives the proper food and to make suitable substitutions when a 
patient dislikes a certain food. 

It is my urgent plea that the committee include the proposal as a 
part of the legislation to increase salaries. I shall be grateful for 
every consideration you can give the matter. 

(The proposed amendment referred to follows :) 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO H.R. 9883 


At the appropriate place in the bill insert the following: 

“Seo. —. (a) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the rate of com- 
pensation of each employee in the Veterans’ Administration subject to a prevail- 
ing rate schedule shall not be less than the equivalent rate of compensation 
payable under the General Schedule of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, 
for work of substantially the same level of difficulty and responsibility as the 
work of such employee. 

“(b) The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs shall prescribe such regulations, 
and make such determinations (including determinations of equivalent rates 
and substantially identical levels of difficulty and responsibility), as he deems 
appropriate to carry out this section.” 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Trimble. 

We will next hear from Mr. Paul H. Robbins, executive director 
of the National Society of Professional Engineers. I note we also 
have with us Mr. Milton Lunch. 


STATEMENT OF MILTON F. LUNCH, LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL, NA- 
TIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS; ACCOMPANIED 
BY STANLEY H. STEARMAN, ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL 


Mr, Luncu. Mr. Robbins was called out of town. With the com- 
mittee’s permission, I would like to present our statement. 

The CuatrMan. You are substituting for Mr. Robbins, then ? 

Mr, Luncn. Yes. Ihave with me Mr, Stanley Stearman, who is the 
assistant legislative counsel of the society. I am the legislative 
counsel, 

The Cnairman. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Luncu. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, we have 
filed a statement with the committee, which I would like to have 
placed in the record. With your permission I would merely like to 
summarize some of the main points in our statement at this time. 

The CuarrmMan. Your request will be granted, and your statement 
will be included in the record in full at this point. 

Mr. Luncu. Thank you, sir. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF PAUL H. ROBBINS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL SOCIETY 
OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 


My name is Paul H. Robbins. I am the executive director of the National 
Society of Professional Engineers with headquarters in Washington, D.C. The 
society is a nonprofit membership organization composed of professional engi- 
neers engaged in virtually all branches of the engineering profession and all fields 
of professional endeavor. Each of the society’s 52,000 members is licensed under 
applicable State engineering registration laws which certify that registrants 
thereunder have met the prescribed qualifications for engaging in the practice 
of professional engineering. The society’s membership is affiliated through 51 
State and territorial societies and approximately 450 local community chapters. 

As the committee may recall from our previous appearances, and from our 
recent correspondence, the National Society of Professional Engineers is firmly 
dedicated to the basic proposition that the Federal Government is entitled to and 
should have the best engineering and scientific talent obtainable. This attitude 
has been enhanced and strengthened within the past several years in view of 
the new and expanded Federal operations relating to space age activities and 
national defense, as well as large-scale operations for resource conservation and 
development and transportation. The manpower outlook for the immediate 
future indicates that the Federal Government’s demand for high caliber engineer- 
ing personnel in greater numbers will continue to increase substantially. 

In furthering the society’s basic position, we have cooperated in a variety of 
ways with the Congress, the Civil Service Commission, this committee, and vari- 
ous Federal agencies and departments in an effort to improve the competitive 
position of the Government in recruiting and retaining adequate numbers of 
qualified, competent engineers. To this end, over the past several years, we have 
supported and encouraged measures which would (1) Raise Federal salaries to 
a level more comparable with present rates for engineers and scientists in non- 
governmental pursuits; (2) authorize the payment of travel and moving costs 
to shortage-category employees; (3) permit the use of more vigorous recruiting 
campaigns; and (4) provide the proper atmosphere in Federal employment for 
the full and complete professional development of engineering and scientific 
personnel, 

In addition, we have strongly supported and endorsed proposals for establish- 
ing a separate classification and compensation system for professional employees 
as a major means of making the Federal service more attractive and thereby 
elevating the status and improving the morale of these key civil service employees. 

Although important strides have been taken within recent years to improve the 
Government’s competitive position in the recruitment of engineers and scientists, 
existing policies have not assured Federal agencies of sufficient numbers of the 
type of employees so sorely needed. The limitations of such policies have been 
dramatically described recently by Civil Service Commission Chairman, Roger 
W. Jones, who informed your Manpower Utilization Subcommittee that the ac- 
ceptance rate for Federal engineering positions had dropped from 37 percent 
in 1958 to 31 percent in 1959. This compares to a 3 percent decrease in industry’s 
acceptance rate for the same period—from 46 percent in 1958 to 43 percent in 
1959. The primary cause of this situation is low Federal salaries, particularly 
when compared to starting rates in industry. 

Because we believe the Federal Government should do all within its power 
to elevate the salaries of engineers and scientists to a level which is more closely 
equal to the salaries currently being received by their counterparts in industry 
and other areas of employment, we naturally support and favor classified pay 
raise legislation which, based on sound economic factors, is equitable and just. 
However, an across-the-board percentage increase will not get to the heart of the 
Government’s basic problem. What is needed, in our opinion, is the develop- 
ment of a salary system which is attuned to changing market conditions and 
which would permit the Federal Government to adjust salaries promptly and 
effectively as circumstances warrant. 

In this connection, and because of our deep and sincere concern over the Gov- 
ernment’s perennial problem of recruiting and retaining adequate numbers of 
qualified engineering and scientific personnel, we have been interested in re- 
ports of recent proposals to approach this problem through a comprehensive re- 
vision of the Classification Act. We have particular reference, of course, to the 
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study conducted by the staff of this committee which has as its ultimate objec- 
tive, aS we understand it, the development of a meaningful and effective revised 
salary system for Federal classified employees. This new concept, by relying 
upon the principle of “flexibility,” will enable the Government to improve its 
competitive position in the recruitment and retention of vital employees. 

The National Society of Professional Engineers believes that the adoption 
of an effective “flexible’ salary system will materially and significantly aid in 
solving recurring problems with respect to engineering and scientific personnel by 
assuring that Federal pay scales keep pace with those in private industry. 

The imperative need for a new concept in salary administration in order to 
permit Government salaries to keep pace with those in industry is graphically 
shown in the following table prepared from data included in the biennial pro- 
fessional engineers income and salary surveys conducted by the National So- 
ciety. The figures indicated are based on the survey reports for 1952, 1954, 1956, 
and 1958. It is interesting to note that Government salaries for engineers lag 
considerably behind those in industry for each of the years under study. 


Median earnings by field of employment 


{As shown hy the NSPE professional engineers income and salary survey] 


} 1952 1954 1956 1958, 
Federal Government. 7, 300 | 7,470 8, 190 9, 840 


Although the gap between Government and industry salaries harrowed some- 
what between the years 1956 and 1958, recent figures show that the spread is 
becoming wider again as salaries in industry increased appreciably in 1959 to 
meet competitive conditions. The latest study by the Civil Service Commission 
shows a widened gap between industry's median starting pay and the rates Gov- 
ernment agencies could offer for engineering and certain scientific positions. Evi- 
dence also is accumulating that private employers will offer still higher salaries 
to June 1960 graduates in these shortage fields. 

The Civil Service Commission’s order of last week increasing the minimum 
pay rates for engineering and certain physical science positions to the top of 
grades GS—5 and GS-7 is a necessary action to improve the Government’s com- 
petitive position. But such action, as in the past, operates at best as a temporary 
expedient. It does not provide, as an across-the-board increase at the present 
time will not provide, a permanent, long-lasting solution to the basic problem. As 
we have said before, what is needed is a means for assuring a continual adjust- 
ment of Federal salaries as rates change for comparable employees in private 
employment. 

In the interest of achieving both the Government’s and the national society’s 
common objective, we suggest that serious consideration be given to the follow- 
ing principles: 

(1) Basically, procedures should be established vesting authority in agency 
heads, if practical, to set starting rates of pay for engineers and scientists at a 
level which competitively compares with the then-prevailing starting rates in 
industry and other fields employing substantial numbers of engineers. The 
numerous surveys presently conducted annually by responsible authorities, plus 
data to be gathered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, should provide meaning- 
ful guidelines in carrying out this authority. 

(2) Recognition should be given to the exceptionally high demand for certain 
categories of engineers and scientists, particularly in new and highly specialized 
fields. Consequently, salaries for individuals in these groups should be set at a 
level which (a) acknowledges the critical need for their talent; and (b) com- 
pares competitively with salaries they could expect in nongovernmental employ- 
ment. 

(3) Procedures should be established for quickly, efficiently, and effectively 
adjusting salaries for engineers and scientists as nongovernmental rates for 
comparable employees change. This will aid recruiting, but more importantly, 
assure the continued employment of experienced personnel, particularly in 
more responsible positions. 
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(4) Provision should be made for recognizing, by salary adjustments, out- 
standing ability, merit, job performance and responsibility. The inability of 
Federal agencies, under the Classification Act of 1949, to compensate individuals 
for outstanding competence, except by promotion, is one of the serious short- 
comings of the present system which should be corrected. 

(5) The artificial distinction between the so-called supergrades—GS-16, 17, 
and 18—and the other 15 grades of the general schedule, should be eliminated, 
The number of high-level, career positions in the Federal service, particularly 
those requiring engineering and scientific background, should not be limited by 
statute. Rather, the number of such positions should be governed exclusively 
by the legitimate needs of the respective Federal agencies and departments. 
May we note in passing that this view is shared by Civil Service Commission 
Chairman Jones. 

We consider the adoption of a “flexible” pay plan, including the principles we 
have suggested, to be absolutely essential if the Government is to achieve a 
permanent, lasting solution to its engineer-scientist personnel problems.  Ac- 
cordingly, we strongly urge that the Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 
give urgent and serious consideration to proposals along this line and that 
appropriate legislation be speedily introduced and enacted, 

We appreciate this opportunity of presenting our views and trust the above 
recommendations and suggestions will be of some assistance to the committee 
in its important considerations of Federal classified pay raise legislation. As 
in the past, we stand ready to further cooperate with the committee to the 
maximum of our ability. 

Mr. Luncu. Mr. Chairman, I need hardly say to the committee 
that the problem of the Government obtaining and retaining highly 
qualified engineers and scientists is of paramount importance. Any- 
one who reads the newspapers—and certainly this includes the Mem- 
bers of Congress—is quite aware of the situation we are in in this 
engineering and scientific age with regard to defense, space explora- 
tion, atomic energy, research, and a number of other matters. 

Our primary purpose over the years in appearing before this com- 
mittee as well as other committees on this subject has been to do 
whatever we could and to suggest whatever we could think of con- 
structively to Congress, to provide the Government with the very 
highest quality of engineers and scientists. 

In our statement, we have mentioned some of these points that we 
have recommended over the years, many of which have been adopted 
by Congress through the leadership of this committee, such as the au- 
thorization for the payment of traveling and moving expenses for 
shortage category employees, the authorization for more vigorous re- 
cruiting campaigns, the use of paid advertising by Government agen- 
cies, and several others. 

In addition, we have also appeared before this committee over the 
years, and suggested consideration of a separate schedule for scientific 
and engineering employees and other professional employees, in what 
were generally referred to in the past as the Moss-Gubser bills. As 
we all know, these bills have not been acted upon by the committee, 
and apparently are not being seriously considered at this time. 

More recently, we have been very interested in the studies which we 
understand have been made and are continuing, by the staff of this 
committee and other committees, to see what could be developed in 
the way of a so-called flexible pay system for all employees of the 
Government—which I think it fair to say, has been generated in large 
measure by the problem of recruiting and retaining engineers and 
scientists. 
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It occurs to us that this may be a very worthwhile approach, and 
one which we would be deeply interested in having implemented 
through legislation if it can be worked out to the satisfaction of the 
committee and the Congress. 

In our statement, Mr. Chairman, we have made reference to the 
well-known recent action of the Civil Service Commission raising 
salaries for engineering and scientific personnel in grades 5 and 7 to 
the top step of their grade. This would put the engineer or scientist 
at GS-5 at $4,490, and the engineer or scientist at GS-7 at $5,880. 

This will undoubtedly help the recruiting situation, as pointed out 
by Chairman Jones of the Civil Service Commission, but I would 
like to put in the record that this action is recognized, I believe, by 
most people as a temporary type of expedient, a stopgap type of 
measure, but it is not going to solve the problem on any long-range 
basis. 

According to the latest information we have from those who study 
such matters, the starting salaries for engineers and scientists fresh 
out of college will, in the very near future, reach around $600 or more 
per month in private industry; in other words, $7,200 a year, which, 
when compared to the top step of the grade, obviously still puts the 
Government at a serious competitive disadvantage. 

This comment, Mr. Chairman, underlines our belief that the flexible 
pay plan which is being talked about might be the proper and con- 
structive approach to this problem in that it would permit govern- 
mental agencies to have more latitude as between different types of 
employees and different types of situations geographically. 

In our statement we have listed five points which we think should 
be basic in the consideration and development of the so-called flexible 
pay plan. 

Our first point is that this legislation, if introduced, should provide 
opportunity for the Government agencies to meet the competition of 
salaries offered by private industry. 

Second, we believe provision should be made to recognize in a 
monetary way, as well as otherwise, those engineers and scientists 
who work in a highly specialized field. Such areas as space explora- 
tion and nuclear research are well-known examples. 

Third, we believe opportunity should be provided in this legislation 
for the governmental agencies to move quickly to adjust salaries as 
private salaries change. 

Fourth, we believe that provision should be made to recognize out- 
standing individual ability, merit, job performance, and responsibility. 

Finally, we recommend that the artificial distinction between the so- 
called supergrades 16, 17, and 18 and the other grades of the general 
schedule be eliminated, and that there be no statutory limitation on 
these supergrades; but rather, it should be left up to each agency to 
have the authority to obtain the number they need, recognizing, of 
course, Mr. Chairman, that Congress always has the final word in 
terms of appropriations and authorizations. 

Mr. Jouansen. Mr. Chairman, is that a proposal that the number 
of supergrades be transferred from this committee to the Appropria- 
tions Committee ? 
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Mr. Luneu. I am sure, Mr. Johansen, that this committee would 
exercise a great deal of influence in the future operation if this were 
done. 

Mr. JonANnsEN. Do you mean with the Appropriations Committee / 

Mr. Lunen. With the House, in particular, I was thinking, sir. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. I wanted to say the gentleman was optimistic if he 
thought it would be influential with the Appropriations Committee— 
which, of course, I hold in the highest respect. 

But I just want the record to show I am very much concerned over 
any proposal to transfer simply to the appropriating authority the 
control of ceilings or limits on the number of supergrades. 

Mr. Luncn. I am sure I do not have to point out, Mr. Johansen, 
as you are well aware, that the trend over the years has been a con- 
stant parade of witnesses from the governmental agencies appearing 
to request an increase in the authorization for the so-called super- 
grades, and these requests have been granted, to some extent at least, 
over the years as the necessity was proved before this committee. 
This constant consideration, study, and revision in the basic legisla- 
tion to increase the number of supergrades for any particular agency 
may be a satisfactory method to handle it. I believe, however, that 
the Civil Service Commission and some others who have studied 
this—although I certainly don’t want to speak for the Civil Service 
Commission—are inclined to believe that it might be better to elimi- 
nate the statutory limit. 

Mr. JonHansen. I am sure they do. 

Mr. Luncn. In connection with the problem of engineering and 
scientific personnel, which I think we agree is a crucial one, the num- 
ber of supergrades is critical. We talk so much about starting 
salaries for the boys right out of college, which, of course, is a prob- 
lem; but at the other end of the spectrum, even more serious, 1s the 
inability of the Government agencies to hire people who do command 
the so-called supergrade salaries. 

Even then, of course, they cannot compete for some of the highest 
paid jobs in private industry, which run up into astronomical figures 
from the standpoint of Government salaries. 

Mr. Davis. To a great extent, my observation has been that when 
you increase the number of supergrades, they do not go out and under- 
take to hire anybody; they just move somebody up from the lower 
grades into them. 

Mr. Luncu. It may be, Mr. Davis—though I am not familiar with 
the individual cases—that they would lose those men if they did not 
move them up into supergrade positions, especially if they have had 
attractive offers from private industry. That is one possible explana- 
tion. 

The Crarrvan. You believe there should not be any limitation on 
the number of personnel in these supergrades ? 

Mr. Luncn. We have suggested the statutory elimination of the 
number, Mr. Chairman, with the feeling that obviously there would 
have to be some control, probably through appropriations, of impos- 
ing a percentage limit, or through some system so that everybody 
would not be pushed up into these grades. 

The Cuatrman. Why should not this committee continue to control 
the number of positions under each of these supergrades ? 
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Mr. Luneu. I certainly do not think we would have any objection 
to this committee doing this, Mr. Chairman. Certainly, the record 
of the committee has been good in granting the requests from the 
agencies over the years. We just think it would be more efficient and 
expeditious for the agencies in their recruiting problems, if there was 
more flexibility. 

Mr. Davis. It would be quicker, all right. 

Mr. Luncu. Perhaps it would be desirable for the committee to 
maintain control under the flexible pay plan. But if so, we cer- 
tainly hope the committee would study some method of allowing 
more latitude to meet the changing market conditions in these higher 
paying jobs. 

I think this committee is familiar with the testimony of the Gov- 
ernment agencies on this point with regard to the problems they have 
in recruiting and retaining people for the high level jobs that are so 
important in their programs. 

Mr. Davis. You have given us some good material in your state- 
ment, but I certainly do not concur in what you said about just 
lifting the ceiling on the supergrades. If we should do that and turn 
it over to the agency heads, I think the thing would go up like one 
of these clouds that follow the explosion of an atomic bomb. It 
would be out of sight before you knew it. 

Mr. Luncu. I have been told over the years, Mr. Davis, that the 
art of legislation is the art of compromise; and if this is a serious 
concern of the committee, I think we would certainly bow to your 
better knowledge and judgment if the committee believes a limit 
should be retained. 

The other points in the flexible pay plan are certainly much more 
important than this one point. 

The Cuarrman. Have you completed your statement ? 

Mr. Luncu. Yes, sir; I have. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Rees. Are there any questions over here ? 

Mr. Johansen? Mr. Cunningham? Mr. Harmon, do you have 
any questions ¢ 

All right, thank you, gentlemen, very much. 

Mr. Lunen. Thank you, sir. 

The Cramman. I see our colleague, the Honorable Paul Brown 
of Georgia, in the audience. We are glad to have our colleague from 
the great State of Georgia. Do you desire to appear before the com- 
mittee, Congressman Brown ? 

Mr. Brown. No, Mr, Chairman, although I am very much in favor 
of this much-needed legislation. I came around to introduce a friend 
of mine from my own county, Mr. Carpenter, but I understand he is 
not going to testify. He is a very fine person, and has sold me on this 
bill. 

The Cuarrman. We would be glad to hear from him, if he desires 
to make a statement. 

Mr. Brown. I think somebody else will make a statement for him. 
Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrMan. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, might I joint you in saying a word of 
appreciation that we have our colleague, Mr. Brown, here. 

The Cuamman. Thank you, sir. 
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Mr. Rees. Georgia is well represented here this morning. We are 
glad to have you. 

The Cuatrman. The committee will next hear from Mr. C. T. Nor- 
ris, president of the National Association of Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion Conservation Employees, of Marks, Miss., who is accompanied 
by Mr. Clyde Payne, secretary-treasurer, of Jasper, Fla., and also 
by the presidents of State organizations of ASC employees. 

You may identify all those who are accompanying you, Mr, Norris, 


STATEMENT OF C. T. NORRIS, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION CONSERVATION EMPLOYEES, 
MARKS, MISS., ACCOMPANIED BY CLYDE PAYNE, SECRETARY- 
TREASURER, JASPER, FLA., AND PRESIDENTS OF STATE ORGANI- 
ZATIONS OF ASC EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Norris. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We have Mr. Hall from Mississippi, Mr. Greer from Florida, Mr. 
Cate from California, Mr. Rapp from Nebraska, Mr. Gipson from 
Arkansas, and Mr. Whitten and Mr. Bauer from Florida. We have 
Mr. Jones from Massachusetts, Mr. Frank Thomas from Georgia, Mr, 
Owenby from Virginia, Mr. Clayton from Pennsylvania, Mr. Hatcher 
from Iowa, Mrs. Sutter from Michigan, Mr. Farr from South Caro- 
lina, Mr. Carpenter from Georgia, and Mr. Murphy from Kansas. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Mr. Chairman / 

The Cuamman. Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. I certainly want to welcome the group here, but 
particularly Mr. Rapp, who is not in my district but comes from the 
great State of Nebraska and is president of the State ASC group 
and also regional president of this organization. I think these people 
are the hard-working core-of-the-farm program, and although this 
is the wrong committee, I think I have heard some mention of this 
farm problem, and being that they are dealing with it every day, 
perhaps we could get the answer to the farm problem from this group 
of people that are going to testify. 

The Cnairman. I do not know how much time that would con- 
sume, 

Mr. Jowansen. Mr. Chairman. 

Prior to the start of the meeting of the committee, our very able 
colleague, Congressman Billy Matthews from Florida was here. He 
is the chairman of a subcommittee that he is attending today. He 
asked me if I would particularly convey his greetings to Mr. Payne, 
who is from his district. I am happy to do that, and I am happy 
to add what is completely superfluous, to commend to you, sir, your 
very able Congressman and our very much respected colleague. 

I want also, Mr. Chairman, to express pleasure that we have here 
from Michigan Mrs. Thelma Sutter, who has been introduced, and 
with whom I have been privileged to visit before the committee meet - 
ing. She is not from my district, but from that of Congressman Bob 
Griffin, and we are very happy to have Michigan represented by 
her. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. Judge Davis? 
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Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, I hope you will indulge me long enough, 
to the extent of allowing me to welcome the State president from 
Georgia, Mr. Carpenter, and also Mr. Dillard Lasseter, who is from 
my district and who represents all these people in a legislative ca- 
pacity. 

Weare very glad to have you with us here today. 

The Cuarman. All right, you may proceed, Mr. Norris. 

Mr. Norris. Mr. Chairman, I have filed a statement for the record 
that we would like to have go in the record, and I would like to run 
through it for you for emphasis as we go along, and for possible 
questions that you might want to ask. 

The Cramman. Your request will be granted, and your statement 
will be included in full in the record at this point. 

Mr. Norris. Thank you, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF C. T. NORRIS, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
ASC CouNTY OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is C. T. Norris. I 
am the county office manager of the Quitman County, Mississippi Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation County Office. I am also president of the 
National Association of County Office Employees. This organization represents 
the employees of county offices in 44 States, comprising over 95 percent of the 
county office employees in the United States, in matters concerning general 
welfare of these employees. It is in this capacity that I appear before you here 
today. 

Our concern for the welfare of county office employees is of long duration. 
I have been a county office employee for over 22 years and I believe that I am 
entitled to be recognized as a Federal worker. It is for this reason that we 
ask this committee to so recognize all ASC county office employees as Federal 
employees and so designate them in the language of your H.R, 9883 or whatever 
bill adopted. 

In order to show you why we are so absolutely convinced that we are fully 
Federal workers and therefore should be recognized as Federal employees for 
purposes of pay raises for Federal employees, for retirement purposes, and for 
low-cost Government life insurance and health insurance, my colleagues and 
I would like to familiarize you with the background of the working conditions 
of county office managers and other employees. We think this is particularly 
pertinent in view of a past report to your committee by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, which report we in no way agree with. 

To begin with, we say that we substantially meet the three guide rules laid 
down by the Civil Service Commission for Federal employees. The only area 
in which we do not meet this would be in empioyment by the local county ASC 
committee who are not recognized as Federal officers, even though they sign 
an oath of office the same as you do. Even so, they cannot hire an office man- 
ager who is not approved by the State ASC personnel (Federal officers) and 
one who meets the employment requirements as set out in State and National 
instructions. 

We do meet the other two requirements because: (1) We are under the direct 
supervision of State office employees. A farmer fieldman visits county offices 
at regular intervals to review and help plan and direct the county office work. 
State office reviewers, or auditors, make regular visits to county offices to de- 
termine the adequacy of county office operations and to recommend the neces- 
sary corrective action if deficiencies are found. CSS anditors visit county 
offices at least once a year to determine the correctness of its operation. All 
work instructions and regulations are forwarded by State ASC offices for 
county offices to follow. Certainly this constitutes supervision and direction of 
a Federal officer. And (2) the third item used by the Civil Service Commission 
to determine a Federal employee is whether he is engaged in the performance 
of Federal functions under authority of an act of Congress. 

rentlemen, attached to the back of your copy of this statement is a picture 
of county office instructions which I, as a county office manager, must follow 
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to the dotting of an “i” and the crossing of a “t”. The first four of these books 
cover our administrative work such as management standards; county adminis- 
trative handbook, Secretary’s regulations, and incentive award handbook, all 
issued by USDA, CSS; and the Mississippi State ASC office instructions. The 
fifth book covers fiscal operations; the next three books cover the agricultural 
conservation program. The next two cover the farm storage facility loan pro- 
gram and the next four cover the various marketing quota and acreage allotment 
programs enacted by act of Congress. The 15th book covers determination of 
performance on allotment programs. The next eight books cover the various 
price support programs authorized by Congress; and the last three books cover 
the soil bank program. Gentlemen, there are approximately 3,750 pages in these 
25 books which my clerks and I must be so thoroughly familiar with that we 
can answer questions of our farmers without going to the book, and yet be 
right so that the programs authorized by Congress may be properly carried out. 
All of these program functions were authorized by Congress or by an Executive 
order. Those are all of the instructions we have. We do no other work than that 
authorized by you or an Executive order and whenever a new action program is 
authorized by Congress it usually winds up in the county ASC office for ad- 
ministration. 

To further show the direction of our activities by a Federal officer, let me point 
out the following examples: 

Book 1 states that it is the responsibility of the county office manager to see 
that programs are carried out effectively and efficiently, to keep the committee 
informed on program development and the operation of the county office; advise 
the State office of budget needs; to see that funds are properly safeguarded and 
accounted for; to see that fiscal records are carefully and accurately prepared 
and maintained; that the office is efficiently organized; to hire, train, and prop- 
erly supervise good employees ; for seeing that farmers and others receive neces- 
sary information about programs; for seeing that the public is dealt with fairly, 
understandingly and courteously ; for making sure that reports are accurate and 
on time; that Federal and State procedures are properly maintained ; that files 
and records are kept in accordance with a system prescribed by the State office; 
for seeing that the extension agent, SCS technician, Forest Service representa- 
tive, and the FHA county supervisor are adequately informed about ASC pro- 
grams (incidently these are all recognized as Federal employees and the instruc- 
tions for operation of all of their programs combined are not one-half those 
shown here). These instructions further require that county office employees 
should, of course, strive to build a high degree of public confidence in the 
county office and the programs authorized by act of Congress. The county office 
manager is also responsible for properly receiving, accounting for, and disposing 
of all Federal funds, including negotiable instruments, coming into custody of 
the county office. In Mississippi county office manager applicants must have 
completed 4 years of study in a recognized college or university unless waived 
for demonstrated ability and experience requirement. 

Book 16 states that the county office manager, or an employee designated by 
him in writing, shall approve all CCC loans, purchase agreements, loan repay- 
ments, loan settlements, and all forms and documents involved in the loan pro- 
gram. He also has the responsibility for issuing certificates of interest and sight 
drafts on Federal Reserve banks. This, plus additional responsibilities for this 
program too voluminous to detail here. We disburse millions of dollars of Fed- 
eral funds under this Federal function. 

One of the most recent agriculture acts of this Congress was Public Law 
86-80, making nonrecourse price support available to any person in excess of 
$50,000 on any designated 1960 field crop only if it is found he has made the 
necessary reduction in the acreage devoted to the commodity to qualify. The 
operating procedure issued by USDA, CSS, for this program is referred to as 
5-PS(60) and states “the county office manager in the county in which an 
application is filed shall be responsible for fully explaining the provisions ap- 
plicable to the exemption, for providing application forms upon request, for 
assisting a producer in his application; for the determination, review, and 
approval of the data within his applicable county, and for distributing the forms 
in accordance with the applicable instructions.” 

Gentlemen these are but representative examples of the designated responsi- 
bilities and duties of an office manager as outlined in these instructions. 
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How, then, can anyone say that we do not work under the supervision and 
direction of a Federal officer, and that we are not engaged in the performance 
of Federal functions under authority of an act of Congress or an Executive 


order. 
As to our need for the salary increase I would like to point out the compara- 


tive salary of other agricultural workers in my home county. I believe these 
are fairly representative. These workers will get the increase for designated 
Federal employees if the Congress passes the legislation being considered. 

Per annum 


County ASO-office manager......- $6, 450 
County FHA supervisor... 6, 485 


I receive as much salary, I’m told, as any officer manager in Mississippi. Our 
work requirements and qualification requirements are as high as those for these 
other employees. Certainly our responsibility is as great or greater. The re- 
quirements of my family for living expenses are as great. Certainly it appears 
to me that this committee, out of fairness to our approximately 15,000 cowork- 
ers, should put into your legislation a designation that we be considered Federal 
employees for the purposes mentioned above and stop once and for all time the 
injustices created by the delay in our pay increase such as occurred 2 years 
ago when we were delayed for 18 months in getting our increase, resulting in a 
loss of about $900 for office managers and a corresponding loss to all other ASC 
employees. 

We earnestly petition you gentlemen to consider our plea and grant us equal 
consideration with other Federal workers. We ask nothing more than to be- 
come legitimate members of USDA after 26 years of hard work. Gentlemen, 
we thank you for your time and when Mr. Payne has presented his testimony 
we will be glad to answer any questions you may have. Seated in the commit- 
tee room are the State association presidents from Florida, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, South Carolina, Virginia, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Arkan- 
sas, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Georgia, and California. I am sure they would 
like to join us in answering any questions concerning this problem, 


The Cuatrman. You may elaborate as you see fit. 

Mr. Norris. I am the county office manager of the Quitman County, 
Miss., agricultural stabilization and conser rvation county office. I am 
also president of the National Association of County Office Em- 
ployees. This organization represents the employees of county offices 
in 44 States, comprising over 95 percent of the county office employees 
in the United States, in matters concerning general welfare of these 
employees. It is in this capacity that I appear before you here today. 

Our concern for the welfare of county office employees is of long 
duration. I have been a county office employee for over 22 years, and 
I believe that I am entitled to be recognized as a Federal worker. It 
is for this reason that. we ask this committee to so recognize all ASC 
county office employees as Federal employees and so designate them 
in the language of your bill H.R. 9883 or whatever bill might be 
adopted by this committee. 

The Cuatrman. How many are included in your association ? 

Mr. Norris. 14,905 regular county office employees. 

The Cramman. And you want them to be made full-fledged Fed- 
eral employees? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir; we want to be recognized for purposes of 
retirement and health and life insurance, at least, as Federal 
employees. 

In order to show you why we are so absolutely convinced that we 
are fully Federal workers and therefore should be recognized as Fed- 
eral employees for purposes of pay raises for Federal employees, for 
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retirement purposes, and for low-cost Government life insurance and 
health insurance, my colleagues and I would like to familiarize you 
with the background of the working conditions of county office man- 
agers and other employees. We think this is particularly pertinent 
in view of a past report to your committee by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, which report we in no way agree with. 

To begin with, we say that we substantially meet the three guide 
rules laid down by the Civil Service Commission for Federal em- 
ployees. The only area in which we do not meet this would be in 
employment by the local county ASC committee, who are not rec- 
ognized as Federal officers, even though they sign an oath of office 
the same as you do, Even so, they cannot hire an office manager who 
is not approved by the State ASC personnel, who are Federal officers, 
and one who meets the employment requirements as set out in State 
and National instructions. 

We do meet the other two requirements because : 

(1) We are under the direct supervision of State office employees. 
A farmer fieldman visits county offices at regular intervals to review 
and help plan and direct the county office work. State office reviewers, 
or auditors, make regular visits to county offices to determine the 
adequacy of county office operations and to recommend the necessary 
corrective action if deficiencies are found. CSS auditors visit county 
offices at least once a year to determine the correctness of their opera- 
tions. All work instructions and regulations are forwarded by State 
ASC offices for county offices to follow. Certainly this constitutes 
supervision and direction of a Federal officer. 

(2) The third item used by the Civil Service Commission to deter- 
mine a Federal employee is whether he is engaged in the performance 
of Federal functions under authority of an act of Congress. 

Gentlemen, attached to the back of your copy of this testimony is 
a picture of county office instructions which I, as a county office man- 
ager, must follow to the dotting of an “i” and the crossing of a “t.” 
The first four of those books cover our administrative work, such as 
management standards, county administrative handbook, Secretary’s 
regulations, and incentive award handbook, all issued by USDA, 
CSS; and the Mississippi State ASC office instructions. The fifth 
book covers fiscal operations; the next three books cover the agricul- 
tural conservation program. ‘The next two cover the farm storage 
facility loan program, and the next four cover the various marketing 
quota and acreage allotment. programs enacted by act of Congress. 
The 15th book covers determination of performance on allotment pro- 
grams. The next eight books cover the various price-support pro- 
grams authorized by Congress, and the last three books cover the soil 
bank program. Gentlemen, there are approximately 3,750 pages in 
these 25 books, which my clerks and I must be so thoroughly familiar 
with that we can answer questions of our farmers without going to 
the book at that time, and yet be right so that the programs authorized 
by Congress may be properly carried out. All of these program func- 
tions were authorized by Congress or by an Executive order. Those 
are all of the instructions we have. We do no other work than that 
authorized by the Congress or an Executive order, and whenever a new 
action program is authorized by Congress it usually winds up in the 
county ASC office for administration. 
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To further show the direction of our activities by a Federal officer, 
let me point out the following exemples: 

Book 1 states that it is the responsibility of the county office manager 
to see that programs are carried out effectively and efficiently, to keep 
the committee informed on program development and the operation of 
the county office; advise the State office of budget needs; to see that 
funds are properly safeguarded and accounted for; to see that fiscal 
records are carefully and accurately prepared and maintained; that 
the office is efficiently organized ; to hire, train, and properly supervise 
good employees; for seeing that farmers and others receive necessary 
information about programs; for seeing that the public is dealt with 
fairly, understandingly, and courteously ; for making sure that reports 
are accurate and on time; that Federal and State procedures are prop- 
erly maintained; that files and records are kept in accordance with a 
system prescribed by the State office; for seeing that the extension 
agent, SCS technician, Forest Service representative, and the FHA 
county supervisor are adequately informed about ASC programs. 
Incidentally, these are all recognized as Federal employees and the in- 
structions for operation of all of their programs combined are not one- 
half those shown here. 

Mr. Jouansen. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt at this point for the 
purpose of clarification / 

The Cuairman, Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. Jonansen. You make reference in your statement to the State 
office employees who supervise your personnel. Are they Federal em- 
ployees ¢ 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir, they are, every one of them. 

Mr, Jomansen. I wanted the record to be clear on that point, be- 
cause without that, the point you are making is not established. 

Mr. Norris. Yes. Every employee of ASC above the county level 
isa Federal employee. 

The Cuamrman. And they are full-time employees, are they not ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes; and those employees on the county level that we 
are referring to are all full-time employees. 

Mr. Rees. You are on the county level ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir; we are. 

Mr. Rees. Do you take any kind of Federal examination ? 

Mr. Norris. No, sir; we do not. They are required in Mississippi, 
county office applicants, to have 4 years of study at a recognized col- 
lege or university, or in some cases they waive that for demonstrated 
ability and work experience. 

Mr. Rees. But you do not take an examination / 

Mr. Norris. No; we donot, Mr. Rees. 

The Cuamrman. The Civil Service Commission is opposed to mak- 
ing the ASC county employees Federal employees, and they say that 
no Federal officer appoints them. That.is correct, is it not? 

Mr. Norris. That is essentially correct. The county committee 
does appoint us, and that is the only area in which we do not meet their 
requirements, 

The CratrmMan, It also says you are hired by farmer-composed com- 
mittees, the members of which are not under Federal employment. 
That is correct, is it not ? 
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Mr. Norrts. We grant that that is correct but the other statements 
that they make, where they say we do not meet their requirements, 
we do not agree with. 

The Cuarrman. And you are not supervised by any Federal officer, 
is that correct? 

Mr. Norrts. Yes, sir; we are supervised by Federal officers. We are 
supervised from the State office and by farmer fieldmen who come to 
the county offices and auditors who come there to review our work, 
and by the State office personnel. 

The Cuarrman. The Civil Service Commission contends that your 
tenure, hours of work, salaries, and so forth, are wholly controlled by 
the farmer-elected committees of farmers. 

Mr. Norris. No, sir; that is not so. The hours of work and tenure 
and all are set out in instructions handed down through State offices, 
and they are not regulations. 

Mr. Jonansen. When you say that these State officers are Federal 
officials, do you mean that they are Federal officials in the sense that 
they come under the Federal pay system and the Federal benefits, or 
do you mean that they are Federal officials in a statutory sense / 

Mr. Norrts. They are full Federal civil service employees, recog- 
nized Federal employees. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. In what further sense are they Federal officials? 

Mr. Norris. They have appointment from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for their duties. 

Mr. JoHansen. And the use of the term “State officer” in no way 
relates to State government ? 

Mr. Norris. No, sir; none whatsoever. 

Mr. Davis. Do they stand a Federal examination? How do they 
get that position ? 

Mr. Norris. Generally they take an unassembled noncompetitive ex- 
amination and are rated, based on their qualifications and experience. 

Mr. Davis. Under the Federal merit system ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. And who is this farmer fieldman you referred to? 
Where does he come from and how is he appointed ? 

Mr. Norris. He is appointed by the State committee, who are Fed- 
eral officers. 

Mr. Davis. Does he stand examination ? 

Mr. Norris. He does not stand an examination. 

Mr. Davis. And he works out of where? 

Mr. Norris. The State office, the State ASC office. He works an 
area comprising usualy 12 to 15 counties, in a supervisory capacity, 
over county office managers and county office employees. 

Mr. JoHansen. The State officers that you refer to are in no way 
compensated by the State government ? 

Mr. Norris. No, sir; and neither are we. All employees of ASC 
are paid wholly by Federal funds. 

Mr. Rees. But not directly. 

Mr. Norris. We do not receive a salary check as such from the 
Treasury. I get one check as office manager and secretary of the asso- 
ciation, which I deposit. in the bank and write salary checks for myself 
and the other employees. But all the funds come directly from the 
Federal Treasury. 
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Mr. Davis. Where does that check come from ? 

Mr. Norris. From the general disbursing office in New Orleans, 
tro me. 

Mr. Davis. The general disbursing office of what ? 

Mr. Norris. The Federal Reserve. It is a Federal check. 

Mr. On the Government ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Who sends it to you? 

Mr. Norris. At the beginning of the fiscal year we make estimates 
of our quarterly needs and send that to the State office. Then quar- 
‘erly, the State office sends a request for a check to the general dis- 
bursing office, who in turn mail us a check each quarter for the amount 
of funds that we need for the incoming quarter. We deposit that 
in the county committee bank account locally, and then write the 
checks for salaries and other expenses of the local associations. 

Mr. Jowansen. But what about the salary check of the State 
officers ? 

Mr. Norris. They get a separate salary check individually. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Drawn on the Treasurer of the United States? 

Mr. Norris. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Does that come from New Orleans, also ? 

Mr. Norris. I don’t know where it comes from. 

The Cuatmrman. They are already full-fledged employees, are they 
not? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir; and so recognized by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

Mr. JoHansen. Do they exercise a supervisory authority over you? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir; they do. 

Mr. JoHAnsen. So, then, the contention of the Civil Service Com- 
mission that you are not supervised by a Federal officer is, on the 
showing you are making, completely in error. 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Who fixes your hours of work and your salaries? 

Mr. Norris. The hours of work are established in the national reg- 
ulations, which are handed down to county officers through State 
offices. They give us the hours of work, the working conditions, the 
amount of leave that we will have from work for sick purposes and 
for annual leave. All of the hours worked are wholly supervised by 
Federal officers, the State and national ASC people, and not by the 
county committee. 

The Cuamrman. What Federal functions do you employees serve? 
You perform non-Federal functions, do you not / 

Mr. Norris. No, sir. Later in my testimony I go into the various 
programs. 

We administer the acreage allotment and marketing quota pro- 
grams as passed by Congress on all of the basic commodities, and 
the authority and the responsibility for the price support programs 
are designated to the county office managers by the Secretary and the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, and are in no way vested in the 
county committee. We issue sight drafts in payment of loans that we 
make on commodities directly to the farmers, drawn on the Federal 
Reserve banks, and those are another program. We administer 
locally the soil bank program, which is an act of Congress, and vari- 
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ous other miscellaneous programs such as emergency Federal pro- 
grams, and so on. 

The agricultural conservation program is another one that we 
handle on the local level. All of those prog and, gentlemen, 
that is all we do—are programs authorized by C ongress or by Execu- 
tive order in the implementing of an act of Congress. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have anything to do with the building of farm 
ponds 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. That is part of the agricultural conservation 
program. 

Mr. Davis. What do you have to do with that ? 

Mr. Norris. We administer the allocation of the funds. The farm- 
ers make their requests at our offices. We approve their applications 
for assistance for the construction of the pond, and we pay them upon 
completion of it. 

Mr. Davis. Is that a year-by-year program ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Funds are allotted each year for that purpose ¢ 

Mr. Norris. Each year funds are allotted for the agricultural con- 
servation program. 

Mr. Davis. How are they allotted? Are they allotted in the order 
in which application is made / 

Mr. Norris. We have initially a signup program, and all farmers 
are advised of this signup program, and they come in and make appli- 
cation for the practices that they would like to carry out during the 
year. If they oversubscribe the funds available, the county office 
with the assistance of the county committee determines which farmers 
should be approved for practices and to what extent they should be 
approved. 

Mr. Davis. If there are not sufficient funds in one year, does that 
application remain in force, or until the next year, or does it have to 
be renewed / 

Mr. Norris. It has to be renewed. The farmer makes a new 
application. 

The committees do give preference to a man who was turned down 
one year for lack of funds in the following year’s practices. 

Mr. Jouansen. Well, do your State officers, who you say are Federal 
employees, come under the provisions of the Hatch Act? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, they do. 

Mr. Jouansen. Do you come under the provisions of the Hatch 


Act? 


Mr. Norris. Yes, sir; we do. We have all of the restrictions of 
Federal employees as to political activity, personal conduct—all of 
the working conditions that govern county ASC employees are pat- 
terned after civil service employees. We have all of the requirements 
for the conduct of our job that Federal employees have, and the only 
area where we are not bound by the same regulations is that we do not 
have retirement and are not recognized as Federal employees for pur- 
poses of pay raises, and so on, 

The CuarrMan. By whom are you employed ? 

Mr. Norris. We are employed by the county committee. They 
appoint us, subject to the work standards as established by the State 
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and national ASC. Our applications must be approved by the State 
oflice, State ASC office, before the county committee can hire us. 

The Cuamman. Of | course, the members of the county committee 
are not Federal employees. 

Mr. Norris. No, sir; they are not so recognized. 

Mr. Autrorp. Mr. Chairman ? 

The CiarMman. Mr. Alford. 

Mr. Axrorp. I would like to ask a question to clarify something in 
my own mind, to go back over the method in which you are paid. 

‘T believe you stated you receive a check. From whom? 

Mr. Norris. From the Federal Government, the Treasury of the 
United States. 

Mr. Aurorp. Then, actually the county employees are Federal em- 
ployees. 

Mr. Norris. We do not receive an individual check. I receive one 
check for an estimated expense for 3 months, made to me as treasurer 
of the county agricultural stabilization committee, which I deposit in 
a local bank account. Then I am authorized to draw checks on that 
bank account for salaries and other expenses incidental to the opera- 
tion of the county office. 

But it is Federal money, every penny of it, and comes from the 
Treasury to me. 

Mr. Jonansen. Will the gentleman yield ? 

I eee an even more pertinent question is, who fixes your rate of 


a 
” itr. N Norris. The rate of pay is fixed nationally. The Department 
of Agriculture sets up the various grades from so-called COF-7 to 
COF-10. 

Mr. Aurorp. May I interrupt there? 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir, they do set it. 

Mr. Atrorp. Go ahead, Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. In other words, then, the money in lump sum is 
provided by the Federal Government, and the rate ‘by which you are 
paid out of that lump sum is established by the Federal Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jouansen. You are subject to the supervision of persons who 
are directly on the payroll of the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Norris. That is correct. 

Mr. JoHansen. Youare subject to the Hatch Act ? 

Mr. Norris. That is correct. 

Mr. JonAnsen. With no disrespect, it looks as if you are neither 
fish nor foul. You area strange combination. 

Mr. Norris. We agree. 

Mr. Rees. Who hires the people in your office ? 

Mr. Norris. I do. The hiring of the clerks is a responsibility of 
the county office manager. 

Mr. Rees. And you ‘hire whomever you choose in a particular job? 

Mr. Norris. We have employment standards that we have to go 
by in hiring them. 

Mr. Rees. Standards of your own and not civil service ones? 
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Mr. Norris. Yes, sir, they are. The USDA sets the standards for 
every clerk that I have, not only permanent, but any temporary clerk. 

Mr. Rees. Do they take a civil service test ? 

Mr. Norris. No, they do not, Mr. Rees. We hire them based on thie 
qualifications for the job according to the standards established by 
the USDA. 

Mr. Avrorp. Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuairman. Mr. Alford. 

Mr. Aurorp. I am just trying to get this clarified in my own mind. 

Your standards are set by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Aurorp. And earlier I believe there was mentioned something 
relative to the Civil Service Commission, or civil service. Is that not 
right? 

The Cuarmman. No. They do not have any control over it. 

Mr. Axtrorp. It was in answer to something from the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

But your department is controlled by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, the standards of them, at least ? 

Mr. Norris. The work standards are controlled by them; yes, sir. 
They do not control the employment on a local level, beyond the 
setting of the standards and the rate of pay that can be established 
by State committees. 

Mr. Atrorp. And your program is a Federal program ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. All the work programs that we have are 
functions established by act of Congress or by Executive order, every 
bit of it. 

Mr. Atrorp. And all the salary, 100 percent of the pay of your em- 
ployees is from the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Atrorp. Then, may I ask this question: Have you and your 
employees received the same salary increases over the past that have 
been given to other Federal employees? 

Mr. Norris. Mr. Alford, in the past 10 years we have received a 
national average of 14 to 16 percent less than other Federal employees. 
The last pay raise was a general, approximately 10 percent pay raise 
2 years ago, as you remember, that was passed by the Congress. We 
received that pay raise 18 months after so-called Federal employees 
received it. We did not get a retroactive pay raise beyond J he 1 
last, and we received it then only after a supplemental appropriation 
and the insistence of Members of Congress. 

Mr. Atrorp. Do I understand correctly, then, that the only thing 
you are asking this morning of the committee is that you and your 
conferees be classified as Federal employees ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir, we ask that, and to be included in the pay 
raise as Federal employees, and for retirement. 

Mr. Jonansen. With the same effective date ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir, absolutely, sir. 

Mr. Rers. You are willing, then, to go under civil service? You 
want to do that? 

Mr. Norris. We would prefer that we have the civil service plan 
that is in effect for county agents, who are part State, part county, 
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and part Federal employees. They have the civil service retirement 
program that we would prefer. That plan operates for them for all 
purposes that we would like to have. : 

We are not as concerned about the fact that we might be designated 
as registered civil service employees as we are that we would like to 
be recognized as Federal employees for purposes of retirement, life 
insurance, and health insurance such as the county agents have. 

Mr. Rees. What you want, then, is to be recognized under the Re- 
tirement Act and for hospitalization and fringe benefits. 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rees. But you do not want to go under civil service, to be cov- 
ered in the Civil Service Act? 

Mr. Norris. We would not say we do not want to go under that, but 
we would prefer it to other methods, because it seems more compatible 
with the committee system of the admission of the program on the 
county level. 

Mr. Gross. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. Atrorp. I yield. 

Mr. Gross. Do you deduct from your employees’ paychecks for 
social security ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. Mr. Chairman ? 

I just want to ask what procedures of dismissal or supervision 
within your group there are? Is it federally controlled, or State con- 
trolled, or what? 

Mr. Norris. Both; a combination of both. Basically the county 
committee has authority for dismissal of office managers, which they 
may do for any reason. We serve at the will and pleasure of the 
county committee. 

Mr. Jonansen. May I interrupt ? 

Not State control in the sense of State government, though ? 

Mr. Norris. No, sir. When we refer to the State ASC office, we 
are talking about Federal officers. 

Mr. WauiHavser. Does the Federal Government, the Department 
of Agriculture, have any control over dismissal ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir; they may remove us themselves. If they 
want an office manager removed and the county committee does not 
agree with it, the State committee may remove us themselves. 

Mr. Davis. Will the gentleman yield for a question ? 

Mr. I do. 

Mr. Davis. If there are several offices in a county and it develops 
that possibly one or more of them might be abolished, under whose 
jurisdiction would that question come, and who would make the 
decision ? 

Mr. Norris. If the county office should be abolished ? 

Mr. Davis. No; if there are several offices in the county. 

Mr. Norris. There is only one county ASC office in a county, to my 
knowledge. 

Mr. Davis. Take Fulton County, for instance. Over the years, 
they have had three offices there. They had one in the north end of 
the county, they had one in the south end, and one in the courthouse 
in Atlanta. If there is any need to abolish one of those, who would 
make the determination ? 
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Mr. Norris. It would initially be a county committee determina- 
tion, with the concurrence of the State committee. 

Mr. Davis. And the State committee is a Federal group ¢ 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. The county committee actually sets the place 
of the office on the county level. 

Mr. Davis. What jurisdiction would the State office have over it, 
and what jurisdiction would the headquarters here in Washington 
have over it ? 

Mr. Norris. I do not think the Washington office would probably 
come into the establishment of a county office or the location of a 
county office. I believe that would be left to the State office personnel 
in cooperation with the county committee. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. 

The Cnarmman. Mr. Holifield ? 

Mr. Hortrrecp. I wanted to inquire about this county committee 
and the State committee. They are elected by the farmers, are they / 

Mr. Norris. The county committees are. The State committe are 
appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Are the county committee members elected under 
regulations of the Department of Agriculture / 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hottrtevp. In other words, they set up a method by which 
those people are elected, and they hold free elections, and the farmers 
themselves elect this board ¢ 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. They set up the regulations under which the 
county committees serve, too. 

Mr. Houtrretp. I do not know exactly what my friend, Congress- 
man Johansen, means about your being neither fish nor fowl, but 
there is a kind of an uncertain areas here as to your designation, as 
I listened to your presentation. I talked with your committee from 
California 2 years ago and made arrangements for them to talk with 
the staff, and I went over very carefully all of the points involved. 
It seemed to me as if, outside of normal recognition, that you make a 
very strong case for being recognized as Federal employees. The 
only point I can see of any difference is that a lump check is given to 
you, and under the authority of the county committee that is elected 
under regulations set up in the Federal Government, you are in effect 
a disbursing clerk for Federal moneys to your employees; that is 
all it amounts to. 

Mr. Norris. That is correct. 

Mr. Howirrevp. In every other point, I can see, you perform a Fed- 
eral function set up by the Congress, you operate under advisory 
boards who are elected under the regulations of the Congress, and 
you do not perform any extraneous services outside of those set up 
under the laws of Congress. 

Mr. Norris. That is correct. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. It would seem to me that just as a case of elemen- 
tary justice, you should be recognized. 

As to this civil service designation, I assume if this committee did 
want to put you in all wayson astatus of Federal employees, including 
civil service, while you might prefer this other type, you would have 
no objections, if you could get your recognition as a full-fledged 
Federal employee. 
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Mr. Norris. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirmp. | wanted to ask why you preferred this other 
arrangement, 

Mr. Norris. It would appear that it would be a little more com- 
patible with the work of the local committees under which the various 
programs of Congress are authorized. For instance, we were refer- 
ring to the ACP program a while ago. They also give authority to 
approve the practices of farmers, which we disburse the money for. 

Mr. Horirterp. They are given that authority from the Congress; 
is that right, from the regulations going back to the basic congres- 
sional authority ¢ 

Mr. Norris. That is correct. And the thinking of the Department 
and our thinking, too, is that it would be a little more compatible with 
the operation of that program. 

Mr. Hotrerevp. Is it compatible from a bookkeeping standpoint, or 
from benefits involved ¢ 

Mr. Norris. We think it. would not be incompatible in any sense if 
we were recognized as Federal employees. We cannot see where it 
would hamper the carrying out of the various programs as authorized 
by Congress for us to be so recognized. We believe the work would go 
on just as smoothly, and there would be no limiting of the authority 
that is delegated to county committees, if we were recognized as 
Federal employees for these purposes. 

Mr. Howirtetp. So your basic plea is for recognition as a Federal 
employee, and this other matter is secondary. 

Mr. Norris. That is correct. 

Mr. Hour. Thank you. 

The Cuamman. How many ASC employees are there / 

Mr. Norris. There are 14,905 regular county office employees who 
are on a full-time status. 

The Cuamman. That includes the clerical employees, too! 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir; it does. 

The CrHarrmMan. Have you taken this matter up with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture / 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir; we have. We have had mixed reactions from 
the Department. Some of them are willing to say we should be 
recognized, and some of them are not. 

Mr. Avrorp. Mr. Chairman, at this point, I would like to ask him a 
question. 

Is there any likelihood that the Department will give you what. you 
want without legislation ¢ 

Mr. Norrts. Mr. Alford, I believe after 26 years that we could 
safely say that the Department is not likely to give it without some 
insistence from Congress. 

The Cuairman. How do you employ your clerical staff in each 
county 

Mr. Norrts. We take applications from clerks and then compare 
these. 

The Cuarrman. Who takes the applications ? 

Mr. Norrts. The county office manager does. 

The Cuarrman. And it is up to him to hire the personnel ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

The Crairman. Do they stand any kind of examination ? 
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Mr. Norris. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Who fixes their salaries, then ? 

Mr. Norris. The salaries are fixed by the Washington regulations, 
and further limited by the State regulations. We have grades 3, 4, 
5, and 6, and the State tells us how many 6’s, how many 5’s, and how 
many 4’s we can have in our office, and the standards which these 
clerks must meet in order to fill this job description. 

Then we take their applications and determine from that whether 
or not these applicants do meet the requirements for the job descrip- 
tion, and then we employ the best available person who meets these 
qualification requirements, and they are established by the USDA in 
Washington. 

The Cuaman. Do the applicants have to stand any kind of ex- 
amination, then ¢ 

Mr. Norris. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. It is left up to the county manager whom he hires? 

Mr. Norris. Yes; and each application is approved before we hire 
this clerk, by this farmer fieldman who is an employee of the State 
ASC office. 

The Crairman. Who fixes the salary of the personnel ? 

Mr. Norris. Well, the salary is fixed by the regulations issued by the 
USDA in Washington, the beginning salary, and then for satisfactory 
service we have an annual increase that is also fixed by the regulations 
issued by the USDA in Washington. 

Mr. Scorr. Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Scorr. While the county manager has charge of the employ- 
ment, that is yet subject to supervision by the State ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir; and each application must be approved by 
the State of his employ. 

Mr. Atrorp. Will the gentleman yield at this point? 

When you speak of State employees, they are State-Federal em- 
plovees ¢ 

Mr. Norris. State ASC employees are Federal employees; yes. 

Mr. Atrorp. We are talking about county employees and State em- 
plovees here, but they are all paid by Federal money ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir, absolutely. 

Mr. Atrorp. Under the supervision of the Department of Agricul- 
ture? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

The Cramman. Who has the authority to discharge or move em- 
plovees of the county ASC? 

Mr. Norris. The county committee and State committee can remove 
the county office manager, and the county office manager the clerks. 

The Cuatrman. The local county manager has charge of the per- 
sonnel with reference to hiring and firing, is that correct ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

The Cuarrman. And they stand no kind of examination ? 

Mr. Norris. No, sir, that is correct. 

The Cuatrman. How are the salaries fixed, then ? 

Mr. Norris. The salaries are fixed by regulations issued by the 
Washington office. They set up job descriptions. Then the State ASC 
office determines how many employees we can have under each job 
description. 
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Mr. Gross. To whom would an employee take an appeal if he 
thought he was being unjustly fired ¢ 

Mr. Norris. They can span to the State ASC committe if they 
think they are unjustly fired. 

Mr. Gross. That is in the written regulations ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir, it is. 

Mr. Hotirmnp. Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Holifield. 

Mr. Ho.irrewp. The way you describe the setting up of these 
classifications and standards, and the control and the appeals, it seems 
to me as if here we do have, by regulations, a system that is patterned 
after the civil service. 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Horirievp. Now, I ask you, would you have any objection to 
adopting the classification ae standards of civil service in having 
civil service examinations for these people in case this committee 
decided to make you full-fledged Federal employees? 

Mr. Norris. Mr. Holifield, if the other method was not worked out, 
we would not object to the full register service. 

Mr. Houirtetp. You would not ? 

Mr. Norris. If we could not have the other plan which the precedent 
has been set by granting it to the extension service, then we would 
accept this plan. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, you want to be blanketed in, is 
that right ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Actually, I have a civil service rating already, and to do so, I took 
an unassembled test from the Civil Service Commission, and I did 
not take a competitive examination, and I have what we call a grade 
GS-11. I did not take a competitive examination, but I did take an 
examination which simply meant filling out an application and listing 
my qualifications and experience. 

Mr. Jouansen. But there was no competitive examination avail- 
able to you, was there, for that position ? 

Mr. Norris. It was not required, Mr. Johansen. It was the exam- 
ination from which these farmer-fieldmen jobs are filled. They take 
this type of examination, which is not competitive, and if you meet the 
experience and qualification requirements, then you are granted the 
rating. 

Mr. Jouansen. Mr. Chairman, my good friend from California has 
expressed some concern over the analogy used, which I am sure he 
knows and you know was not in disparagement. 

Mr. Houtrrerp. Oh, yes. 

Mr. JoHansen. What I was trying to say is, they are two kinds of 
creatures. In terms of restrictions, controls, and responsibilities, you 
are Federal employees; in terms of benefits and compensation, tech- 
nically you are not. 

Mr. Norris. That is correct. 

We would like to say we would like to become legitimate members 
of the USDA family. 

Mr. Houirmerp. You would like to have a merger performed so that 
you would be included in the family ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes. 
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The CratrMan. It seems to me it is a matter to be handled by the 
Department of Agriculture and the agricultural committees of Con- 
gress. This isa pay bill that we have before us now. 

Are you proposing that this committee should take jurisdiction and 
make you full-fledged employees ¢ 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir; in one way we are. 

I lost over $900. which was about the average for office managers, 
in the last pay raise because we were not recognized as Federal em- 
ployees. We do Federal functions, and we believe that, in order to 
assure that we be treated fairly and granted a pay raise, it would be 
necessary for the Congress to so designate us, for these purposes, as 
Federal employees so that we can be assured that the local employees 
of county ASC offices across the country would get the pay raise. 

The CuatrMan. And, yet, you appoint these employees of the county 
office without any kind of examination. 

Mr. Norris. But it must meet the qualification requirements, and 
we do not give a competitive examination, but we employ them on the 
basis of qualification requirements. 

The Cuarrman. That is left to the county ASC manager, is it not 

Mr. Norris. And it must be approv ed by the farmer fieldman, who 
is an employee of the State ASC office. They are Federal employees. 

Mr. Horrrrevp. Mr. Chairman, could I ask this question. 

Do these standards that are set up for employment equate pretty 
well along with the various grades in the civil service ¢ 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir; they do. 

Mr. Houirrerp. They require the same kind of education, the same 
kind of typing ability and all that sort of thing? 

Mr. Norris. They do, sir. 

Mr. Houtrretp. So, for all practical purposes, these people that you 


hire to have to comply with the civil service standards, the formal 
standards? 


Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

The CuAarrman. They do not stand any kind of examination to get 
the appointment, though / 

Mr. Horirrevp. With this exception, that they do not have to com- 
pete for that job; is that right? 

Mr. Norris. That is correct. 

Mr. Horirrevp. And if this change were made, you would have no 
objection to competitive examinations for these jobs? 

Mr. Norris. No, sir, 1 would not. 

Mr. Houirrevp. Because you feel that these people, having complied 
with standards equal to civil service standards, could very easily pass 
a competitive examination ? 

Mr. Norris. I have not the least doubt that any clerk I have in my 
office could pass readily and with flying colors any competitive civil 
service examination that she might be given for the job that she holds. 
We would not object to that. 

The Cuamman. What is the position of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture upon your proposal ? 

Mr. Norris. We have not talked to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
but we have had mixed reaction from the Department, some of whom 
Tam sure reflect the feeling of the Secretary. 
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We have some members of the Department on the policymaking 
level that think we should be under civil service, and we have some 
who think that we should not. 

Mr. Jonansen. Which ones do you think reflect the view of the 
Secretary of Agriculture? 

Mr. Norris. I don't know, sir. 

Mr. Jonansen. I would like to observe, first of all, that this would 
take legislative action that would probably come out of the Agriculture 
Committee. 

Mr. Houirreip. Would the gentleman yield on that point ¢ 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. Hottrievp. It seems to me that the very fact that this bill has 
been referred to this committee sets jurisdiction. It does not make any 
difference whether people work in any department of Government or 
not; they are subject to the civil service regulations, and if the bill 
asking for them to be put under civil service was referred to this 
committee, it is plainly this committee’s jurisdiction, and they must 
come to us for help. 

Mr. Jonansen. I will not quarrel with that. 

Mr. Rees. Will the gentleman yield / 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. Rees. As I understand, this bill does not ask that they come 
under civil service, 

Mr. Houirietp. Well in it they ask to be recognized as Federal 
employees. 

The Cuatrman. I think the bills TLR. 653, 2240, 2350, 3514, 4752, 
5795, and 6032, which propose to bring employees of the agric ultural 
stabilization and conservation county committees within the purview 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act and the Federal Employees’ 
Group Life Insurance Act, are the ones in question, and I have here 
aw report from the Civil Service Commission strongly opposing the 
legislation. 

Mr. I understand that. 

Mr. Jonansen. Have these bills that the chairman lists been re- 
ferred to this committee / 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Jonansen. Then T stand corrected on the first statement I 
made. I think the gentleman is right. 

The only other point is, if we are going to legitimatize you, we 
ought to do it all the way and bring you under civil service. 

Mr. Hortrrevp. I think so, too. 

Mr. Norris. We feel these fri inge benefits are part of salary, of the 
compensation that the Gover nment workers receive, and that these 
fringe benefits are directly related to our employment and our com- 
pensation by the fact that we do not get these benefits which are gen- 

erally considered part of the salary of Government workers. 

Mr. Howtrrerp. This is just a plain case of trying to adjust an in- 
equity between people who get their money out of the same pocket. 

Mr. Norris. That is our feeling. 

Mr. Honirterp. And people who perform functions which are Fed- 
eral in nature, because their authorization stems from Federal law. 

Mr. Norrts. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Horirtevp. I think they make a very strong case, myself, and I 
would like to see this committee take this responsibility. 

Mr. Jonansen. I think the inequity is most glaring with respect to 
the application of the pay increase. 

Mr. Hourrrecp. That is right. 

The Cuairman. How many are there all together, do you say, in- 
cluding all your clerks / 

Mr. Norris. In December there were 14,905 in the United States 
and the teritorial possessions where there are ASC offices. 

The CHarrman. Are there any more questions of Mr. Norris? 

Mr. Rees. Do I understand that as you sit there now representing 
these employees, you would approve or request legislation which 
would put you completely under civil service ¢ 

Mr. Norris. We have mixed reactions across the country as to the 
desire for registered civil service. It is generally recognized through- 
out the country that we would much prefer, and we would like to go 
on record as saying that we would prefer, the system of retirement 
that is in effect for the county extension agents. They have been rec- 
ognized and operate under a retirement program through the Civil 
Service Commission which gives them the benefits of retirement, life 
insurance, health insurance, and so on, that registered civil service 
employees have, and yet they are actually employed by the State. 

In saying it would be more compatible with the county committee 
system, we would prefer that method. 

Mr. Watiuavser. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Rees. Yes. 

Mr. Watuiuauser. Does the county extension agent automatically 
get an increase in pay every time the other Federal employees do? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, he does. 

The CratrMan. Are there any other questions ? 

If not, thank you very much, Mr. Norris. 

Mr. Norrts. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Payne, do you desire to make a statement? 


STATEMENT OF CLYDE R. PAYNE, SECRETARY-TREASURER, NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION CON- 
SERVATION EMPLOYEES, JASPER, FLA. 


Mr. Payne. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement, some of the items 
in which may have been mentioned already. 

I am Clyde R. Payne, Hamilton County ASC office manager, Jas- 
per, Fla., and secretary-treasurer of the National Association of ASC 
County Employees. 

The National Association of Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation Employees, commonly called NASCOK, is a voluntary 
organization of county agricultural stabilization and conservation 
“ee, hereafter referred to as ASC employees. 

he purpose of appearing before this committee is to request 
equalization of ASC county employees with other Federal workers. 
The sole purpose of this organization is to promote the welfare of 
its members, and later on we will explain to you how our welfare 
needs promoting. 
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Each State, if they desire, forms a State organization of ASC 
county employees and then pay into the NASCOE treasury $3 per 
member from their respective State. All officers of NASCOE and the 
State organizations are full-time employees and receive no salary, 
and any time they are working an organization affairs they are on 
leave at no expense to the Government. 

Sach State affiliated with NASCOE has two members on the board 
of directors of NASCOE. NASCOE has an executive committee 
representing the five CSS geographic areas of the United States. 

I will not mention the names because they have been covered today. 

As stated above, no member of NASCOE receives any salary, but 
does receive his actual out-of-pocket cost for expenses. NASCOE 
has on a retainer basis Dillard B. Lasseter, Post Office Box 381, Wash- 
ington 4, D.C., who keeps us advised on legislative activity and assists 
us in legislative work. 

The chief objectives at this time are: (1) Retirement, (2) low-cost 
Government life insurance, (3) Government health insurance, (4) 
equal salaries with other Federal workers performing similar jobs. 

Each of these objectives will be discussed later separately. 

It is realized this hearing is chiefly on salary increases, but we feel, 
and believe that you do also, that items 1, 2, and 3 above are part of 
salary merely paid in benefits and not cash. 

We would now like to discuss each of our objectives individually. 


1. RETIREMENT 


We are covered under social security, but we do not feel this is an 
adequate retirement for a career employee of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Social security is the very minimum benefit required by law. 
ASC county office employees of USDA have determined it is inade- 
quate. Congress has determined it is inadequate for all Federal work- 
ers except ASC. 

Social security is not determined adequate for some worker in a 
post office, so why is it adequate for ASC county office employees? 

Big business has determined social security is inadequate for their 
employees, and have a supplementary retirement plan. 

ivil service retirement has been determined necessary for the other 
USDA workers that work beside us in the counties each day. As an 
example, the SCS, FHA, and the county agricultural agent, who re- 
ceives about one-third of his salary from Federal funds. We feel we 
deserve a comparable retirement program. 

Using myself as an example, I would retire under social securit 
with $127 per month at 65. My counterpart with a related USD 
agency will receive $437 per month. I believe after I work for 35 or 
40 years for the Federal Government, I should be included with the 
other boys. 

2, LOW-COST GOVERNMENT LIFE INSURANCE 


All Federal employees paid entirely with Federal funds—and some 
that are paid only one-third—receive this benefit which is actually a 
salary supplement. We will not go into the working details of this 

rogram, but we respectfully request you to report Fevonahie to the 
a Nie that we receive this benefit. 
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3. HEALTH INSURANCE 


This is a health insurance program where the Government shares 
the cost of the insurance with the employee. The same statements 
under item 2 above are applicable here. As you know, Public Law 86- 
382 gives this benefit to other Federal workers. 

The Cuamman. What is your present position now? 

Mr. Payne. I am a county office manager in Hamilton County, 
Fla. 

The CuarrmMan. You are not a Federal employee ? 

Mr. Payne. I perform Federal funtions, but I am not considered a 
Federal employee for retirement and these other benefits that we 
clesire. 

The Carman. You say if you were a Federal employee you would 
get about $400 a month retirement pay ? 

Mr. Payne. Retirement pay. I do not know a lot about civil serv- 
ice. I had a man who is supposed to know this figure it out for me. 

The Cuarrman. Do you mind telling me what salary you get then? 
Four hundred dollars & month retirement is quite a lot. 

Mr. Payne. I am basing that on the hope that I will get. some in- 
creases in the next 20 years. I make $6,000 and some now. 

The Cuamman. If you were a Federal employee, you would not 
get anything like $400 on that salary over the years. Where do you get 
the $400? 

Mr. Payne. After 40 years’ service. 

The Cuamman. I see. 

Mr. Payne. I was not going to retire next week, sir. 

Mr. Horirterp. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question ? 

The Cuamman. Mr. Holifield. 

Mr. Hottrrerp. One of the reasons why I am a little bit uninformed 
on this is because I have a city district, and I have had to study this 
to really acquaint myself with your functions and to understand this 
problem because I have no farms in my district, and so I am not as 
familiar with the county extension program as some of my colleagues. 

But, as I understand it, the county extension employees are recog- 
nized as Federal employees: they are entitled to the retirement. priv- 
ileges, Government life insurance, health benefits, and so on. They 
also receive the pay raises. In ‘other words, they are completely 
recognized as Federal employees, with the benefits that are included. 
But they, too, are not subject to competitive examinations, are they ? 

Mr. Payne. That is correct. 

Mr. Horirieip. This is one difference. While they get all the bene- 
fits of the civil service, the only difference I can determine between 
them and other Federal employees is that they are not subject to the 

competitive examinations, and this is done for a specific reason as I 
understand it, that their duties are not susceptible to writing out the 
qualifications in civil service as plainly as other jobs are. Is that the 
reason 

Mr. Payne. I think so. We would like to point out one other state- 
ment there, that they are paid only approximately one-third with 
Federal funds, and they obtain these benefits. 

Mr. Hourmrp. And the other two-thirds are paid by whom? 
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Mr, Payne. Approximately one-third by State funds, and one-third 
by county funds. 

Mr. Hotirrerp. And one-third in Federal funds? 

Mr. Payne. That is right. That varies slightly in different areas, 
of course, 

Mr. Houtrrmeip. And they are in the position of being recognized, 
while you have a source of funds for your payments that is completely 
Federal, and you have completely Federal duties, complete Federal 
superv ision, and yet you are not entitled to the benefits that they get. 

Mr. Payne. That is right. In noting comparisons with the éxten- 
sion service, we have already determined what they get and what they 
do not. We administer Federal programs, and they do not. We are 
paid entirely with Federal funds, and they are not. We disburse 
Federal funds, and they do not. We are defended in court by Federal 
attorneys for carrying out USDA regulations, and they are not. And, 
yet, they get these items, and we do not. 

Mr. Jomansen. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt right at that point? 

The CrarrMman. Yes, 

Mr. Jowansen. I would like to clarify this for the record, and I 
thought I had. 

This report of the Civil Service Commission on May 20, 1959, re- 
garding the bills that the chairman listed, seems to make the point 
that this involves retirement credit and other benefits of Federal 
employees for State service. 

| cannot reconcile the testimony here today that this is in no way a 
State function, and, by “State service,” I construe it to mean employ- 
ment by the State cwovernment. And, yet, the adverse report of the 
Commission seems to be all posited on ‘the fact that this is somehow 
involving Federal employee benefits for State employment. 

Mr. Payne. We have nothing whatsoever to do with States or 
counties. 

Mr. JoHAnsen. I certainly am going to ask the Civil Service Com- 
mission witnesses to reconcile their statements with yours. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you. 

Of course, we sincerely hope that you folks will see fit to allow us, 
in some of the bills that are before you, these fringe benefits we have 
asked for, such as low-cost. Government life insurance, health insur- 
ance, and soon. The other objective that we have here is equal sal- 
aries with other Federal workers performing similar duties. 

By “similar duties,” I mean that other people are working down 
within a county, but we are doing similar duties within that county 
for the Department of Agriculture. We feel our job administering 
USDA action programs is just as important, and, generally speaking, 
is considerably more difficult than the other USD A jobs on the county 
level. I believe Mr. Norris’ testimony, telling how many pages we 
had to know, proved it is difficult. Yet our salaries are lower than 
the salaries of our sister agencies by approximately 12 to 16 percent 
at this time. 

Mr. Rees. Who fixes that salary ? 

Mr. Payne. My salary or these other agencies? 

Mr. Rees. The ones you are talking about, that you say are so 
different. 
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Mr. Payne. That they are lower? Our salary is fixed by standards 
set down by the USDA from Washington in an administrative man- 
er that we have, and we have to use that manual; we cannot get off 
of it. 

The Soil Conservation Service and the FHA salaries are fixed by 
the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Rees. You mentioned that you perform similar service at less 
pay. Would you be not only willing but glad to go under civil 
service ? 

Mr. Payne. I think my statement. would be similar to Mr. Norris’, 
and I think I speak for the other group. We prefer to go under a 

rogram similar to the extension service, which already has these 
nefits. ‘The precedent has been set with them. 

The CHarrman. You mean you would like to be blanketed in? 

Mr. Payne. We would not like to close the door by saying that we 
do not accept full register civil service if we cannot get the other plan. 

Mr. Rees. You are not too sure about your position on that? 

Mr. Payne. As I said, we have some mixed reactions about whether 
we would want register civil service across the country. But, gen- 
erally speaking, we would not, in any section of the country, like to 
close the door on register civil service if we cannot get the other. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. I think the witness is to be complimented for his 
honesty in making this statement. Apparently you have not polled 
your membership completely, and there is a difference of opinion. 

Mr. Payne. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Howirtexp. I am sure that the staff of this committee and the 
members of this committee can look at this matter from all angles 
and arrive at an equitable conclusion. What you want is equity in 
comparison with other Federal employees. That is your basic plea. 

r. Payne. That is correct, sir. 

If we had a motto, I think it would be “Equalization.” I don’t 
know that we have a motto, but I think that would be it. 

Another point on salaries is that the Congress granted an across-the- 
board increase of 10 percent effective January 1, 1958, to civil service 
employees, then in July 1959 or 18 months later we of ASC received 
an approximately 10-percent raise. This little example reveals we 
lost considerable sums of salary by being left out for 18 months. 

The Cuamrman. How did you receive that 10-percent increase? 

Mr. Payne. The money came from the agricultural appropriations. 

The CuatrMan. I mean how was it given to you? 

Mr. Payne. We had orders that came down from Washington, 
from the USDA, saying that everybody was increased in salary ap- 
proximately 10 percent, and they sent us a salary schedule again re- 
vising the old schedule that they had originally prepared, which was 
roughly 10 percent above the old one. 

Mr. Houtrterp. I can see where that would be a delay, because in 
this instance there would have to be voluntary action taken by the 
Department of Agriculture to grant you this raise, which, in turn, 
would mean that they would have to ask for a higher departmental 
appropriation on their own initiative whereas if the rest of the Federal 
employees got a 10-percent raise, they would not have to justify that 
item in the budget, but just automatically put it in the budget for 
their salaries on the basis of the action of the Congress, and it goes 
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through without any comment from the Appropriations Committee 
as to the amount of increase. ‘ 

Mr. Payne. We respectfully — this committee to amend any 
pay bills before you to include ASC county employees. We hope you 
gentlemen will see fit to do this. 

So far we have been discussing our desired and deserved needs ta 
equalize us with other Federal workers. Gentlemen, we haven’t 
requested anything that is not granted other Federal workers. All 
we ask is not to be treated as stepchildren. 

Now I would like to tell you the Federal duties we perform. 

Agriculture stabilization employees—ASC—on county level admin- 
ister directly to farmers of the United States a greater number of 
the gigantic USDA farm programs such as the soil bank, agricultural 
conservation, marketing quotas—tobacco, cotton, wheat, peanuts, and 
rice—commodity credit loans, wool incentive payments, sugar, et 
cetera. This is practically all the action programs of USDA. 

That is a short description. If you visit a county ASC office you 
will see the bookkeeping work that goes with the job and the shelf 
after shelf of instructions that have some changes made almost daily. 
We assure you this is quite a job. 

Our superiors above the county level are under civil service and 
receive the items we are requesting which all relate to salary in cold 
cash or supplemental benefits. Let us give you some facts that in 
our opinion prove we are Federal workers. I will attempt to omit 
the ones I have listed, that you have already asked about. 

Appointment subject to approval of Federal officers and person- 
nel must meet requirements of USDA. 

Hours of duty, salary schedule, leave earnings, and supervision 
of work in accordance with Federal regulations and instructions. 

Personnel management in accordance with standards for Federal 
employees. 

erforming only those functions authorized and/or directed by acts 
of Congress or Executive order. 

Salary scales determined by USDA. 

Considered employees under USDA incentive awards programs. 
Here is an example of where a man is given an incentive award and 
it was pursuant to Public Law 600 of the 79th Congress. We were 
considered Federal employees when we had this award given out 
[displays document]. 

We are covered under U.S. Employees’ Compensation Act of 1916. 

Salary compensation received from Federal funds authorized by 
Congress. 

We may be removed from employment by Federal officers. 

Space is provided free in US. post office buildings which are Fed- 
eral, of course, for ASC offices wherever such space is available. 

Agricultural conservation program funds are used, up to 5 per- 
cent of each county’s allocation, to pay salaries of Soil Gusatevetion 
Service employees, who are registered civil service employees, to 
a out a part of the agricultural conservation program on a local 
level. The major part of this same program is administered by 


county ASC employees. 
We are excused from duty on other than legal holidays when the 
holiday falls on Saturday by Executive order applicable to certain 
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Federal employees. Example: July 3, 1959, Executive order of June 
12, 1959. 

We purchase all available supplies from General Service’s Federal 
depots. If we don’t do that, I might add, we get into trouble. 

We have no connection whatsoever with city, county, or State gov- 
ernments, nor paid with any funds from these sources. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. So that when there is a reference is this memoran- 
dum to a State plan of administration, that is referring to a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture plan set up on astatewide scale. It does not mean 
that the State government is involved ? 

Mr. Payne. That is right. I might explain about how this works, 
We have USDA in Washington. The United States is divided into 
five, what they call, CSS—Commodity Stabilization Service—geo- 
graphical areas. Then, within each State, they have a State agricul- 
tural stabilization conservation office, but there are no State funds in 
there; it is all Federal funds. But we call it a State ASC office. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. State only in a geographical sense ? 

Mr. Payne. That is correct. And ~ geographically, we have 
a county ASC office; still Federal, of course. 

Mr. JoHanseNn. And, yet, this memorandum that I have before me 
implies that this involves the payment of Federal funds and the pro- 
vision of Federal fringe benefits for State employees. 

Mr. Houirtevp. I could not understand it. I read that memo over 
and over and compared it with the statement of these gentlemen and 
the letters that they read me, and it was just absolutely diametrically 
opposed apparently to what the facts are that these men are testifying 
to in good faith and honesty—and I believe they are. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Certainly. 

Mr. Payne. I believe, sir, we have some documents that we could 
produce that back up all these things. 

If we are not Federal employees, here is a good statement: Em- 
ployees in county ASC offices actually write drafts for millions of 
dollars on the Commodity Credit Corporation, which is Federal 
Government, under various programs such as soil bank and price 
support. Last week I wrote something like $30,000 in 1 week, and I 
am sure some of these boys here write much more than that, $2 million 
and $3 million worth in one county, and of course they are Federal 
checks. We are supervised by Federal officers. We act as agent for 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

From the foregoing it should be concluded that the only areas in 
which county office employees are not considered as Federal employ- 
ees are those dealing with retirement, life and health insurance, and 
salary increases when other Federal workers receive them, and aver- 
age salaries below our sister agencies on the county level. 

Mr. JoHansen. If you mishandle or misappropriate any of those 
funds, you are subject to Federal prosecution, are you not? 

Mr. Payne. That is correct. 

Mr. JoHAaNseNn. You would not be subject to State law ? 

Mr. Payne. They would not care anything about us; that is right. 

Mr. Ho.trtevp. Have there been any cases where funds have been 
misappropriated and Federal prosecution has occurred ? 

Mr. Payne. Maybe I should not admit that we did have a bad per- 
son in our organization, but, yes; I do know of one case where it hap- 
pened and he was prosecuted. 
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Mr. Hotirtetp. Was he prosecuted in the Federal court ? 

Mr. Payne. Yes, sir. And, sir, I am not positive whether he is out 
of the Federal pen or not. If not, he is due out shortly. He might 
have gotten some time off for good behavior. 

Lack of fringe benefits in the past has caused and will continue to 
cause, unless corrected, ASC to be unable to keep or recruit competent 
personnel to administer the farm program. We could give several 
recent examples of this statement where, due to these things, they have 
left and gone somewhere else. 

It is felt that these benefits can be given ASC personnel as the prece- 
dent has already been set by giving all the items asked for by ASC 
county personnel to the county agriculture extension service who, as 
stated, have been paid approximately one-third by State funds, one- 
third by county, and the other one-third by Federal. 

Mr. JoHanseN. And they are paid partially by State government ? 

Mr. Payne. State government, that is correct. 

They receive one-third Federal salary and receive the Federal fringe 
benefits, yet ASC county people receive 100 percent salaries from 
Federal funds and do not receive the fringe benefits. 

It is also felt that any time an across-the-board salary increase is 
aetr - Federal workers that ASC county employees should be 
included. 

We would like to emphasize the fact we believe in the State and 
county ASC committee system and believe our requested legislation 
could be granted without disrupting the county system as the Soil 
Conservation Service and Farmers Home Administration have the 
benefits we desire and deserve, and they have county committeemen. 

We believe the people of this great Nation want all Federal em- 
ployees treated alike and we know you believe in equalization ; there- 
fore, we ask you to equalize ASC county personnel. 

This concludes the statement I have, other than the fact that we are 
still open for questions. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. Your complete statement will be in- 
cluded in the record. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you. 

(The statement follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AGRICULTURAL STABILIZA- 
TION AND CONSERVATION COUNTY EMPLOYEES (NASCOE), PRESENTED BY CLYDE 
R. PAYNE, SECRETARY-TREASURER 


I am Clyde R. Payne, Hamilton County ASC office manager, Jasper, Fla., and 
Secretary-Treasurer of the National Association of ASC County Employees. 

The National Association of Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Em- 
ployees, commonly called NASCOBR, is a voluntary organization of county agri- 
cultural stabilization and conservation employees—hereafter referred to as 
ASC employees. The purpose of appearing before this committee is to request 
equalization of ASC county employees with other Federal workers. The sole 
purpose of this organization is to promote the welfare of its members and later 
on we will explain to you how our welfare needs promoting. Each State, if it 
desires, forms a State organization of ASC county employees and then pay into 
the NASCOE treasury $3 per member from their respective State. All officers 
of NASCOE and the State organizations are full-time employees and receive no 
salary and any time they are working on organization affairs they are on leave 
at no expense to the Government. Each State affiliated with NASCOE has two 
members on the board of directors of NASCOKE. NASCOE has an executive 
eommittee representing the five CSS geographic areas of the United States. 
They are: Don Rapp, northwest area; Ira Cate, southwest area; W. L. Jones, 
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northeast area; Thelma Sutter, midwest area; Jack Gipson, southeast area; 
Cc. T. Norris, president; and Clyde R. Payne, secretary-treasurer. 

As stated above no member of NASCOE receives any salary but does receive 
his actual out-of-pocket cost for expenses. NASCOE has on a retainer basis 
Dillard B. Lasseter, Post Office Box 381, Washington 4, D.C., who keeps us 
advised on legislative activity and assists us in legislative work. 

The chief objectives at this time are: 

1. Retirement. 

2. Lost-cost Government life insurance. 

3. Government health insurance. 

4. Equal salaries with other Federal workers performing similar jobs, 

Each of these objectives will be discussed later separately. 

It is realized this hearing is chiefly on salary increases but we feel, and 
believe that you do also, that items 1, 2, and 3 above are part of salary merely 
paid in benefits and not cash. 

We would now like to discuss each of our objectives individually. 

1. Retirement.—We are covered under social security, but we do not feel this 
is an adequate retirement for a career employee of the Federal Government. 
Social security is the very minimum benefit required by law. ASC county 
office employees of USDA have determined it is inadequate. Congress has deter- 
mined it is inadequate for all Federal workers (except ASC). Social security 
is not determined adequate for the janitor in a post office, why is it adequate 
for ASC county office employees? Big business has determined social security 
is inadequate for their employees, and have a supplemental retirement plan. 
Civil service retirement has been determined necessary for the other USDA 
workers that work beside us in the counties each day. As example the SCS, 
FHA, and the county agricultural agent (who receives about one-third of his 
salary from Federal funds). We feel we deserve a comparable retirement pro- 
gram. Using myself as an example, I would retire under social security with 
$127 per month at 65. My counterpart with a related USDA agency will receive 
$437 per month. 

2. Low-cost Government life insurance—All Federal employees paid entirely 
with Federal funds (and some that are paid only one-third) receive this benefit 
which is actually a salary supplement. We will not go into the working details 
of this program, but we respectfully request you to report favorably to the 
Congress that we receive this benefit. 

3. Health insurance.—This is a health insurance program where the Govern- 
ment shares the eost of the insurance with the employee. The same statements 
under item 2 above are applicable here. As you know, Public Law 86-382 gives 
this benefit to other Federal workers. 

In recapping our first three objectives we would like to state that employees 
at the county level of the agriculture extension service receive or will receive 
these benefits we request. Further they are paid only approximately one-third 
of their salaries from a Federal source and ASC county employees are paid 
100 percent. Note comparisons : 


ASC Extension 
Administer Federal programs 
Paid entirely with Federal funds. 
Defended in court by Federal attorneys for carrying out USDA regulations__| Yes_._......| No. 
Managers employed by Federal No. 


You will note the question marks by the “eniployed by Federal officers” under 
ASC. Office managers of ASC generally come up through the trainee program 
i.e., a person is employed by the State committee which is Federal and under 
civil service as a county office manager trainee and placed in a county to learn 
the work and then later is hired by a county ASC committee subject to stand- 
ards provided by Washington and the State committees. We like this system. 
Let us hasten to add that we have no objection to agriculture extension having 
these benefits, we are happy for them to receive them; we merely feel we should 
have them. also, along with our other sister USDA agencies on the county level 
namely Soil Conservation Service and Farmers Home Administration. We 
urge you to report favorably on any one of the bills before you that will place 
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us under the purview of civil service for retirement and allow us to be eligible 
for low cost life and health insurance. 

4. Equal salaries with other Federal workers performing similar duties.—We 
feel our job administering USDA action programs is just as important and gen- 
erally speaking is considerably more difficult than that other USDA jobs on the 
county level, yet our salaries are lower than the salaries of our sister agencies by 
approximately 12 to 16 percent at this time. Another point here is that the Con- 
gress granted an across-the-board increase of 10 percent effective January 1, 
1958, to civil service employees, then in July 1959, or 18 months later, we of 
ASC received an approximate 10 percent raise. This little example reveals we 
lost considerable sums of salary by being left out for 18 months. We respect- 
fully request this committee to amend any pay bills before you to include ASC 
county employees. 

So far we have been discussing our desired and deserved needs to equalize 
us with other Federal workers. Gentlemen, we haven’t requested anything 
that is not granted other Federal workers, all we ask is not to be treated as 
step-children. 

Now, I would like to tell you the Federal duties we perform: 

Agriculture stabilization employees (ASC) on county level administer 
directly to farmers of the United States, a great number of the gigantic USDA 
farm programs such as the soil bank, agricultural conservation, marketing 
quotas (tobacco, cotton. wheat, peanuts and rice) commodity credit loans, wool 
incentive payments, sugar ete. This is practically all the action programs of 
USDA. 

That is a short description. If vou visit a county ASC office you will see the 
bookkeeping work that goes with the job and the shelf after shelf of instruc- 
tions that have some changes made almost daily. We assure you this is quite 
a job. 

Our superiors above the county level are under civil service and receive the 
items we are requesting which all relate to salary in “cold cash” or supple- 
mental benefits. Let us give you some facts that in our opinion prove we are 
Federal workers: (1) Appointment subject to approval of Federal officers and 
personnel must meet requirements of USDA; (2) hours of duty. salary sched- 
ule, leave earnings and supervision of work in accordance with Federal regula- 
tions and instructions; (3) personnel management in accordance with stand- 
ards for Federal employees; (4) performing only those functions authorized 
and/or directed by acts of Congress or Executive order; (5) salary scales deter- 
mined by USDA; (6) considered employees under USDA incentive awards pro- 
grams; (7) covered under U.S. Employees’ Compensation Act of 1916; (8) 
salary compensation received from Federal funds authorized by Congress; (9) 
restrictions on private business and political activity similar to civil service 
worker; (10) may be removed from employment by Federal officers; (11) af- 
forded legal assistance by Federal attorneys in case of suit against a committee 
or employee when acting in their official capacity in behalf of the Secretary 
of Agriculture in the performance of assigned duties; (12) space is provided 
free in U.S. post office buildings (Federal, of course) for ASC offices wherever 
such space is available; (13) agricultural conservation program funds are used, 
up to 5 percent of each county’s allocation, to pay salaries of Soil Conservation 
Service employees, who are registered civil service employees, to carry out a part 
of the agricultural conservation program on a local level. The major part of 
this same program is administered by county ASC employees; (14) excused 
from duty on other than legal holiday when the holiday falls on Saturday, by 
Executive order applicable to certain Federal employees. (Example July 3, 
1959—Executive order of June 12, 1959); (15) purchase all available supplies 
from General Service’s Federal depots; (16) have no connection whatsoever with 
city, county or State governments nor paid with any funds from these sources: 
(17) employees in county ASC offices actually write drafts for millions of 
dollars on the Commodity Credit Corporation under various programs such 
as soil bank and price support; (18) supervised by Federal officers; and (19) 
act as agent for Secretary of Agriculture. 

From the foregoing it should be concluded that the only areas in which 
county office employees are not considered as Federal employees are those 
dealing with retirement, life and health insurance and salary increases when 
other Federal workers receive them and average salaries below our sister agen- 
cies. Lack of fringe benefits in the past has caused and will continue to 
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cause, unless corrected, ASC to be unable to keep or recruit competent personnel 
to administer the farm programs. We could give several recent examples of 
this statement. 

It is felt these benefits can be given ASC personnel as the precedent has 
already been set by giving all the items asked for by ASC county personnel to 
the county agriculture extension service who are paid approximately one-third 
by State funds, one-third by county, and the other one-third by Federal. 
They receive one-third Federal salary and receive the Federal fringe benefits, 
yet ASC county people receive 100 percent salaries from Federal funds and do 
not receive the fringe benefits. 

It is also felt that any time an across-the-board salary increase is given to 
Federal workers that ASC county employees should be included. 

We would like to emphasize the fact we believe in the State and county 
ASC committee system and believe our requested legislation could be granted 
without disrupting the county system as the Soil Conservation Service and 
Farmers Home Administration have the benefits we desire and deserve and they 
have county committeemen. 

We believe the people of this great Nation want all Federal employees 
treated alike and we know you believe in equalization, therefore we ask you 
to equalize ASC county personnel. 

If you have questions, and we hope you have, the president of NASCOE 
whom you have already heard or some of our board of directors or executive 
committee who are here will be glad to attempt to answer them. 

We thank you for granting us this hearing. 

The CHarmman. Your testimony laxgely relates to the companion 
bills H.R. 653, 2240, 2350, 3514, 4752, 5795 and 6032, does it not? 

Mr. Payne. Those are to bring us under the purview of the civil 
service, yes, sir. 

Mr. Norris. Mr. Chairman, I would like to reemphasize that the 
pay raise feature of this thing is very important. Last year, in July, 
when we got this pay increase 18 months late, we got it only after 
the Congress had made an appropriation and ‘the Congress had in- 
sisited that the Department grant us the pay raise. 

The action for granting us this pay raise, as far as we can tell, was 
not initiated by the Department, but was initiated by Congress in- 
sisting that we get it. 1 don’t know whether we would have it today 
had not Congress insisted that we be granted this raise. 

It is very important to us, we think, that this committee recognize 
us as Federal employees, to avoid another delay such as occurred 2 
years ago in a pay raise for us, we who consider ourselves as Federal 
workers and Federal employees. 

Mr. Jonanson. Was this insistence channeled through a committee 
of this Congress? And, if so, what committee ? 

Mr. Norris. It was channeled through the Agricultural Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee, Mr. Jamie Whitten, chairman. 

Mr. Payne. I might add, Mr. Johansen, that we have to keep a 
record of this 10 percent raise and make a report back to show what 

yas given for increases in salaries, 

Mr. Jouansen. Who does that report have to go back to? 

Mr. Payne. It goes into our State offices and, in turn, comes to the 
USDA. It is our understanding that the Congress wanted that 
statement. 

Mr. Norris. They wanted that report to show that we actually did 
get the raise. 

Mr. Ho.trrery. This shows proper concern on the part of Mr. 
Whitten’s subcommittee in this ease. What I say is not in derogation 
of him, for I praise him for what he did. But your raises as Fed- 
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eral employees should not depend upon specific assistance, which must 
of its very nature arrive late. It should be automatic just the same 
as other Federal employees, pay raises. 

Mr. Payne. And we hope you gentlemen will see fit to include one 
sentence in there and that is: “also to include ASC employees.” 

Mr. JoHansen. Of course, the fact that all these precautions were 
taken would seem to indicate that there was some arm-twisting down 
at the Department of Agriculture to get them to give you the pay 
raise. 

Mr. Hortrterp. Mr. Johansen, we all recognize that each budgeteer 
in each department is zealous in trying to keep his budget as low as 
possible, and properly so, and where they can just omit something 
as a matter of tradition like this has been, it does tend to put this 
overall budget down just a little bit lower, and they get credit, of 
course, for that. 

Mr. Jouansen. I will say to the gentleman that there are some days 
when I would question the accuracy of his statement. 

The Cnairman. Again, how are your county employees under each 
office selected, the clerical force ? 

Mr. Payne. We select the clerical force from applications made by 
various people. 

The CirarrmMan. Do they stand any kind of examination ? 

Mr. Payne. No, sir. And then we select them based on standards 
set down by the USDA. 

The Cuairman. But it is left to the manager to select his staff? 

Mr. Payne. If he meets the standards set down by the USDA. 

The CmarrMan. All right. 

Thank you, gentlemen, very much. 

Mr. Norris. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I would like to 
show you this [displaying large book]. This is one county admin- 
istrative handbook under which we operate. This is a job classifica- 
tion. It is issued by CSS-USDA, Washington. It sets up the 
standards for each of these county office employees that we must. meet 
before we can employ them. These are standards set here in Wash- 
ington. 

The Cratrman. Are you asking to be blanketed in under civil serv- 
ice, or are you in favor of a competitive examination for all the per- 
sonnel of these offices ? 

Mr. Payne. We prefer the way the Extension Service has it. 

The Crarrman. To be blanketed in? 

Mr. Payne. Sir, I am not positive how they come under it. 

Mr. Norris. They were blanketed in; yes. We would not object 
to taking a competitive examination. 

Mr. Jonmansen. Are they not selected on a competitive basis? 

Mr. Norris. No, sir; they are not. They are employed on a quali- 
fication and experience basis, which is the basis on which county 
oflice managers are now employed, and on which county office clerks 
are now employed. 

Mr. Hortrrerp. And you testified that these job standards set up 
by the Department of Agriculture in an administrative way are prac- 
tically parallel to civil service jobs requiring the same degree of 
proficiency and qualification ? 
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Mr. Norris. Yes, sir; they are. 

Iam aCOF-9. That is comparable to a GS-9. There is less than 
$50 difference between the beginning salary for a COF-9 and a GS-9. 
They are comparable jobs, comparable ratings. The Department of 
Agriculture set the beginning salary for a COF-9 at $6,000 to get 
a round figure to start from, I am sure, for no other reason than to 
work out approximately 10 percent. And they do very closely paral- 
lel the civil service ratings for similar jobs for sumilar duties. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Norris. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


(Mr. Payne subsequently submitted he letter and material which 
follows :) 
NASCOE, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ASC CouNntTY OFFICE EMPLOYEES, 
Jasper, Fla., April 19, 1960. 
Congressman Tom MURRAY, 
Chairman, House Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Attached you will find a copy of U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture Form CSS-675, Application for ASC Employment, and a copy of Standard 
Form 57, Application for Federal Employment, used to apply for civil service 
positions by unassembled examination or by experience which is the way a great 
number of civil service employees obtain their jobs. You will note they are very 
similar. 

The purpose of sending these is the fact several questions were raised in our 
appearance before your committee on April 12, 1960, on the competitiveness of 
our employment. You will note our employment is the same competitiveness as 
any civil service employee obtaining a job via unassembled examination—both 
by experience. 

I am also enclosing a few other sample forms we use in ASC work which you 
will note are Federal. All our forms, instructions, etc., are Federal. 

We hope you will equalize agricultural stabilization and conservation employees 
with other Federal workers and give us the same salary increase you grant other 
Federal workers; also give us retirement, life insurance, and health insurance. 

We appreciate your allowing us to testify before your committee and if you 
have other questions please call on us. 

Yours truly, 
CLYDE R. Payne, 
Secretary-Treasurer, NASCOE. 
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APPLICATION FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT 


S CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
1. Kind of position applied for or name of examination DO NOT WRITE IN THIS BLOCK 
For Use of 
Civil Service C Commission Only 
2. Option(s) (if ned in imati ) | i Eotered Register: 
' 
g Appor. Submitted 
Z | 3. Place of employment applied for (city and State) Nonappor. Returned 
Notations: App. Review: 
3 7 (First name) (Middle) (Maidem, if any) (Last) 
Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss Approved: 
5. Street and number or R. D. number Option | Grade | Fareed | Posies. | Rating | 
City or post office (including postal zone) and State | 
| 
- Pount 
6. Place of birth [Comp. Dis. | 
7. Date of birth (month, day, year) ’ | 
Male Beiox 
inves- 
| 9. Height without shoes 10. 
i Initials 
il, Home phone 12. Legal or voting residence (State) 13. If you have ever been employed by the Federal Government, indicate last grade 
Office phone Dates of service in that grade 
14. AVAILABILITY INFORMATION. A. Indicate the lowest salary you will accept $ 
You will not be considered for any position with lower entrance 
B. If you are now a Federal employee, indicate the lowest grade yc you ms will accept 
C. Will you accept appointment for 0 1 to 3 months? O 3 to 6 months? 0 6 to 12 months? 
Acceptance or refusal of a short-term appointment will mot affect your ideration for another 
D. Are you willing to travel (_} Occasionally? Frequently? Constancy? 
E. Will you accept appointment 0 In Washington, D. C.? O Anywhere in United States? [ Outside U. $.? 


F. If you will accept appointment only in certain locations, list them: 


15. VETERAN PREFERENCE. A. If you claim $-point preference based on wartime military service, indicate: 


Date(s) of entry iato active service | Date(s) of separation Pesach of servis Serial number. BM none, give grade or 
(Army, Navy, Air Force, etc.) rating at separation 
B. Do you claim $-point preference as a peacetime campaign veteran? OD Ye (_] No 
C. De you claim 10-point preference? 0D Ye O No 
been ted reace peacet: ampa he U. S. Civil Service Commission. 
Name of U. Address of Commission office or Board of Examiners 
Civil Service Examiners 
City 


THIS SPACE POR USE OF APPOINTING OFFICER ONLY. The information contained in answer to question 15A has been verified with the discharge 
certificate, which shows that the separation was under honorable conditions, 


han 
of 
get 
1 to | 
ral- 
ich 
gri- 
ard | | 
vice | 
eat 
ery 
our 
of 
oth 
you | | 
ees | 
her 
ce. 
you | 
| 
Signatase 
(Coatioved on next page) 
| 
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16. EXPERIENCE. (Start with your present position and work back) 


i Dates af employment (month, year) 


Salary or earnings Classification Grade 
(if in Federal service) 


Starting $ per 
Final $s per 


Name and address of employer (firm, organization, etc.) 


Exact title of your position 


Trom To present time 


Place of employment 


| City 
| 
State 


Kind of business or organization 
(manufacturing, accounting, imsur- 
ance, etc.) 


| 


| Name and title of immediate supervisor 


Reason for wanting to leave 
Description of work 
® Dates of employment (month, year) | Exact title of your position 
From To 


Salary or earnings | ‘Classification Geade 
(if in Federal service) 


Starting $ per | 
Final $ per | 


Name and address of employer (firm, organization, etc.) 


4 
Place of employment 

| City 

State 

| Name and title of immediate supervisor 


| 


Kind of business or organization 
| (manufacturing, accounting, insur- 
ance, 


Reason for leaving 


Description of work 


® Dates of employment (month, year) 


From To 


Exact title of your position 


— 
Salary or earnings | Classification Grade 
Federal service) 


Starting $ per 


4 
| Place of employment 
| City 


| 
State 


| Kind of business or organizati 
| (manufacturing, accounting, 
ance, ete.) 


on 


Final $ per 


Name and address of employer (firm, organization, etc.) 


Name and title of immediate supervisor 


Reason for leaving 


Description of work 


| 
= 
ic 
| 


ition 
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ATTACH SUPPLEMENTAL SHEETS OR FORMS HERE 


vo Dates of employment (month, year) 


From To 


Classification Grade 


Sal or earnings 
(if om Vederal service) 


Sarting $ per 
Final $ per 


Name aod address of employer (firm, organization, etc.) 


Exact title of your position 


Place of employment TKind of business or organization 
| (manufacturing, accounting, insur: 


City ance, 


State | 


Name and title of immediate supervisor 


| Reason for leaving 


Description of work 


If you need additional expe blocks, use sup 


I sheets. SEE INSTRUCTION SHEET. 


17. SPECIAL QUALIFICATIONS AND SKILLS. 


(A) Licenses and Certificates.—Indicate the kind of license or certificate and 
the State or other licensing authority which granted it; example, pilot, 
teacher, electrician, lawyer, radio operator, C. P. A., 


Kind of Licensing 
License 


(B) List any special skills you possess and machines and equi ogee you can 
use, such as short-wave radio, multilith, comptometer, key-punch, turret lathe, 
scientific of professional devices. 


(C) Approximate number of words per minute in: 


(D) Give any special qualifications not covered elsewhere in your application, 


suc 
(1) Your more important publications. (Do mot submit copies unless 
requeste 
(2) Your patents or inventions. 
(3) Public speaking and fablic relations experience 
(4) Membership in professional or scientific societies, etc, 
(5) Honors and fellowships received, 


If you completed high school, give date _______ 


A. Give the highest elementary or high-school grade completed .._..........- B. Neme end locacion of lass high school ecended: 


C. Name and location of college ‘or university: Dates 


D, Chief undergraduate college subjects Credit hours + E. Chief 


Semester or Quarter 


Credit bours Degrees 


¥ ears compleced 
received 


| To | Day | Night 


‘Semester or Quarter 


Credit hours 
“Semester « or Quarter 


graduate college subjects 


= 


certificates, and any other pertinent d; 


F. Other schools or training, such as trade, vocational, Armed Forces, or t business. 
a 


Give for each name and location of school, , dates “attended, subjects studied, 


19, Have you lived or traveled in any foreign countries? 20. Indic: 


ate your knowledge of 
foreign languages. 


Reading | Speaking ng Writing 


exe 


Jexc. Exc. FAIR) Ex 


If answer is ‘‘Yes,"’ give in Item 34 names of countries, dates, and 
length of time spent there and reason of purpose (military service, 
business, education, or vacatio: 


| 
auended | 
From 
| | | 1 
+ | 
) 
| 
| 
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REFERENCES.—List three Scrst living in the United States or Territories of the United States who are NOT RELATED TO YOU AND WHO 
HAVE DEFINITE GALS 4 of your qualifications and fitness for the position for which you are applying. Do not cepeat names of supervisors 
wader i6, EXPER 
— — 
PRESENT. SINFSS OR HOME 
complete current addre 


| 
| 


FULL NAME BUSINESS OR OCCUPATION 


2. 
3. 
INDICATE ANSWER BY PLACING “X" IN PROPER COLUMN |ves | No | INDICATE ANSWER BY PLACING “X" IN PROPER COLUMN | YES | NO 
22. (a) Are you a citizen of the United States of America, or | } | 
(6) as a mative of American Samoa do you owe allegiance ‘to the | | 28. May inquiry be made of ye yur present employer regarding 
United States of America 1 | your character, qualifications, etc } 
+——_+—__ 
2 you receive or have you applied for an annuity from the | 
. 23. Are you now, or have you ever been, a member of the Com- United Staces or District of Columbia Government under any 
munist Party, S. A., or y Communist urganization? act of any pension or other compensation for military 
= — or naval service? 
If vour answer is 'Yes,"" give details in tem 34, 
24. Are you now, or have you ever been, a member of a Fascist | ra T 4 
organization . Are you an official or employee of any State, Territory 
| If your answer is “'Yes,”" give details in liem 34. i 
25 have y be. ber of foreign | 
of chovemene, group, or cor | 31, Have you ever been barred by the U. S. Civil Seryice Com- | 
bination of pers pews which is totalitarian, Fascist, eset or | mission from taking examinations or accepting civil-service | | 
subversive, or which has adopted, or shows, a policy of advocat- | appointments? } 
ing Of appr vind the commission of acts of force or violence to If your answer is "Yes," give dates of and reasons for such 
deny other persons their rights under the Constitution of the debarmen t im Item 34. | 
United States, or which seeks to alter the form of government of re —————-- -+ —— 
the United States by unconstitutional means? | 
le 32. A. Have ever been discharged from because: ) 
ie If your answer to question 23, 24, or 25 above is Yes,” state |i (i) Your conduct was not satisfactoi | 
on 2 separate sbeet to be atiacbed to and made a part of this | ; 
6 application the mames all such organizations, associations, | (2) Your work was not satisfactory? 
movements. groups, oF 60 on of persons and dates of mem- 
make any explanation you desire regarding your membership or B. Have ad ever resigned after official notification chat: 
activities, (See jastrecilon sheet) ij (1) Your conduct was not satisiactory? 
| (2) Your work was not satisfactory? | | 
26. Does the United States Government employ in a Bee | 
capacity any relative of yours (by blood or marriage) with whom ave you ever been discharged from the Armed Services | 
you live or have lived within the past 24 months oxi other than Bas my conditions | 
If your answer is “Yes,"’ give im Item 34 for FACH such t 
relative (1) full mame; Present address; (3) | If your answer to A, B, is sive details 34 | 
4) department or agency by which employed; and (5) hind of | as clearly as you cam remember, including the name and address et: 
_apbomn | | of employer, approximate date, and reasons in each case. | 
33. Have you ever been arrested, charged, or held by Federal 
Have you any physical handicap, chronic disease, or other State, of other law-entorcement suthosties for any violation 
abilin? any Federal law, State law, county or municipal law, regulation 
4 ordinance? Do not include anything that ha efore 
B. Have you ever had a nervous breakdown? 7 your 16th birthday. Do not include trafic violations for which 
a fine of $25 or less was imposed. ‘All other charges must be 
C. Have you ever had tuberculosis? | included even if they were dismissed. 
your amswer is "Yes," give in Item 34 for each case: (1) 
If your answer so A, B, or C is Yes,” give details im Item 34, approximate date, (2) charge,'(3) place, (4) action taken | 
34. SPACE FOR DETAILED ANSWERS TO OTHER ——— . Indicate item numbers to which answers apply. 


Ieem No. 


ore space is required, use paper the same size as this page. Write on each shect your name, date of birth, and examination title. Attach to inside 
of this application. 


ATTENTION: If you are appointed, all facts you sive will be subject to fovenrigation including a check of your fingerprints. Before signing this applica- 

tion, go back over it to make sure you have answered all questions correctly and fully, so that your eligibility can be decided on the basis ae Il the Toco 

Admitted unfavorable information about such matters as arrests or discharges will be considered together with the favorable information in your record, % 
fitness for Federai emp. may be grounds for cancellation 


of your application or your dismissal! after H and is bie by law. 
1 CERRY that the statements made by me in this application are true, complete, and correct to the best of my knowledge and belief, and are made 
Date. Signature of applicant _ 


—16—63946-3 SOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 


item No 
| 
| \ 
} 
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Form CSS675 


APPLICATION FOR 
ASC COUNTY EMPLOYMENT 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL TURE 
(11-6-59) COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 


FORM APPROVED 
BUOGET BUREAU NO, 2565.1 


COUNTY 


stare 


3. POSITION APPLIED FOR 


é. NAME (FIRST) (MIDOLE) 


8. ADDRESS ISTREET, RURAL ROUTE, CITY & STATE) 


11. DATE OF BIRTH (MO., DAY, YEAR) 112. PLACE oF BIRTH (TOWN OR CITY AND STATED 
| 


15. PHYSICAL CONDITION 


A, Have you any physical defect, chronic disease 
or other disability whatsoever? 


B. Have you ever had o nervous breakdown? 
C. Hove you ever had tuberculosis? 


16. Are you now or hove you ever been o member of 
@ group which advocotes the overthrow of our 
Constitutional form of government? 

17, Since the age of 16, hove you ever been arrested, 
charged or held for violation of any low except 
for minor traffic violation? (Note: A traffic viola- 
tion is considered minor if the penalty imposed 
wos o fine of $25.00 or less) 

18. During the past 12 montts hove you been a mem- 
ber of the county governing body or have you held 
o Federal, State, or county office filled by an 
election held pursuant to law? 


19. During the pest 12 months heve you been a candi- 


date for membership on the county governing body, 
or for any Federal, State, or county office filled by 
election held pursuant to low? 


20. During the past 12 months have you been an 
officer, employee, or delegate to a convention 
of any political party or political organization. 


21. Are you President, Vice President, Treasurer, 
Secretory, Organizer, or comparable officer of o 
county, State, regional or national unit of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, the Mational 
Grange, or the National Farmers Union? 


22. Are you related to any member of the county 
committee, county office manager, of to any 
ASC county office or field employee? 


23. Hove you ever been discharged or removed from 
full-time employment because of: 
A. Unsatisfoctory conduct 
B. Unsatisfactory work .. 


24, Hove you ever resigned after notification of: 


A. Unsatisfactory conduct 
B. Unsatisfoctory work .. 


25. During any past ASC service have you ever been 
removed from office or are you at present dis- 
quolified for future ASC employment? 


(MAIOEN! (Last 


4. LOWEST saLary accerPrT- |5. NO. OF DAYS NOTICE REQUIRED 
BEFORE REPORTING TO DUTY 


| 

| 

4 + — - 
CITIZEN OF U.S, 


| 
To. TELEPHONE NO. Tie. CHECK 
MALE SINGLE 
FEMALE MARRIED. 


13. HEIGHT 


1 
| 

| 
| 


“ves* To a, 8, OR C, GIVE DETAILS 


ES NO 


lie “YES, GIVE COMPLETE DETAILS ON A SEPARATE SHEET AND 
[ATTACH TO ANO MAKE A PART OF THIS APPLICATION. 


[le “Ves', GIVE (1) APPROXIMATE DATE, (2) CHARGE, (3) PLACE, 
(4) ACTION TAKEN FOR EACH CASE. 


[le “ves, Give 


lie “ves”, GIVE DETAILS” 


GIVE 


Tie “ves! Give DETAILS 
iF EXPLAIN RELATIONSHIP 
IF YES", IN AOR B, EXPLAIN IN DETAIL 


iF IN OR B, EXPLAIN IN DETAIL 


GIVE DETAILS 


= 
he 
a 
| 
4 
| 
be 
| 
- 
| 
| 
--- [ ] f 
‘ 
ir 
| 
{ 
is 
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26. EDUCATION 


A. DID YOU GRAQUATE 
HIGH SCHOOLT 


ves(] | 


om |B. DATE GRADUATED 


Je NAME AND LOCATION OF HIGH SCHOOL LAST ATTENDED 


D. DESCRIBE ANY SPECIAL TRAINING YOU RECEIVED WHICH MAY BE HELPFUL TO YOU IN WORKING FOR THE ASC COUNTY OFFICE 


NAME AND LOCATION — 


SUBJECTS STUDIED 


DATES ATTENDED 


! To 


if CREDIT HOURS EARNED 
| (SEMESTER OR QUARTER) 


CHIEF COLLEGE 
SUBJECTS STUDIED 


COMPLETED CHECK 
DEGREES 
SCHOOL CREDIT HOURS RECEIVED 
YEARS (SEMESTER OR QUARTER) 


CREDIT HOURS EARNED 
(SEMESTER OR QUARTER) 


| 
t 
—t 


27. MILITARY SERVICE 
“A. BRANCH OF SERVICE T 
| 


. CATE OF ENTRY 


Je DATE OF DISCHARGE 


| 


NATURE OF DISCHARGE 


286. REFERENCES (GIVE NAME, ADDRESS AND OCCUPATION OF TWO PERSONS NOT RELATED TO YOU WHO HAVE KNOWL EDGE 


OF YOUR QUALIFICATIONS ANDO ABILITIES) 
(i) NAME ] ADDRESS 


NAME t ADORESS 


29. FARM EXPERIENCE (GIVE DATES, NATURE, TYPE, AND EXTENT OF YOUR EXPERIENCE) 


| 
TOCCUPATION 


4 


"5 £ LisT ALL OTHER SCHOOLS ATTENDED ABOVE HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL ANO GIVE FOLLOWING INFORMATION 
— 
FROM 
_ $$$ $$$ - — —-- —— + — 
| 
a 
4 
2 
a 


ES 
ED 
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30. (1) EXPERIENCE (START WITH CURRENT OR LAST POSITION AND WORK BACK) 


A. OATE OF EMPLOYMENT B. SALARY JC. TITLE OF POSITION 
FROM (mMO., YR.) Iro (mo., YR.) Ist ARTING [Per PER 
| | | 
| 


DB. NAME AND ADDRESS OF EMPLOYER 


i 
'E. no. PER WEEK WORKED, (1 F OTHER THAN FULL 
Time 


F. REASON FOR LEAVING 


G. DESCRIPTION OF WORK 


(2) EXPERIENCE 


T 
A. DATE OF EMPLOYMENT ] B. SALARY C. TITLE OF POSITION 
FROM (mo., YR.) [TO (MO., YR.) STARTING 
| | 
$s |s 


T 


D. NAME AND ADDRESS OF EMPLOYER )E. NO. HOURS PER WEEK WORKED, (IF OTHER THAN FULL 


TF. REASON FOR LEAVING 


| 
6. DESCRIPTION OF VIORK 


(3) EXPERIENCE 


A. DATE OF EMPLOYMENT f B. SALARY C. TITLE OF POSITION 
“FROM (mO., YR.) [TO (MO., YR.) TsTARTING [Per 
| 
js_ | 


D. NAME AND ADDRESS OF EMPLOYER NO. | leat PER WEEK WORKED, (IF OTHER THAN FULL 
TIME 


F. REASON FOR LEAVING 


| 
| 


G. DESCRIPTION OF WORK 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1959 © 532175 


53021—60——22 


— 
+ 
| 
— 
= 
= 
— 
ew 

re 
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(4) EXPERIENCE 


A. DATE OF EMPLOYMENT B. SALARY |e. TITLE oF Position 
FROM (mO., YR.) | TO (MO., YR.) TFINAL 
| | 
|$ is 


“D. NAME ANO ADORESS OF EMPLOYER 


G. DESCRIPTION OF WORK 


Te. NO. HOURS PER WEEK WORKED, GF OTHER THAN FULL 


F. REASON FOR LEAVING 


(S) EXPERIENCE 
A. DATE OF EMPLOYMENT 


FROM (MO., YR.) | TO iMO., YR.) 
ls 
D. NAME AND ADORESS OF EMPLOYER 


STARTING 


G. DESCRIPTION OF WORK 


C. TITLE OF POSITION 


[Per 

_ 

je. NO. HOURS PER WEEK WORKED, UF OTHER THAN FULL 
TIME) 


F. RE«~SON FOR LEAVING 


31. CERTIFICATION 


! certify that the statements made by me in this application are true, complete, and correct to the best of my knowledge and belief. 


(OaTe) 


(SIGNATURE OF APPLICANT) 


“A. MEETS QUALIFICATION STANDARDS 


(NAME) 


(TITLE) 


(pate) 


31. APPROVALS 
8B. APPROVED FOR EMPLOYMENT 


~~ (NAMED 


‘(oaTe) 


2: 
= 
ie 
Teen 
use | FINAL 
$s 
= 
- 
«4 
-|- 
am 
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ronm CSS-143- U. DEPARTMENT OF AGR4CUL TURE 


your reply to 


THE APPLICANT NAMED BELOW HAS: 


LISTED YOU AS A FORMER 7 GIVEN YOUR NAME AS A CJ 


ie EMPLOYER OR SUPERVISOR PERSONAL REFERENCE 
TO: 
(parte) 
NAME OF APPLICANT (LAST, FIRST, MIDDLE) IOATE AND PLACE OF BIRTH 
POSITION APPLIED FOR a 
— OTHER NAMES USED: 
—_ OATES OF CLAIMED EMPLOYMENT KIND OF POSITION HELD |BRANCH OR PLANT AT WHICH EMPLOYED i 
| 


The person named above is ap applicant for the position shown. We wish to establish whether this person is 
loyal to the United States, is suitable for the position, and is of good character. To help us, we ask that 
you complete and. return this form. Please answer all questions as fully and specifically as you can. If 
you need more space, please use a separate ‘sheet of paper. 


Unless an employee is well qualified for his work and can do a satisfactory job, he is not likely to succeed 
It is better both for him and the employer that he find work for which he is particularly suited and in 
which he will find satisfaction. For that reason, we hope you will be entirely candid in answering those 
questions which are concerned with the applicant's suitability for the position. Please give us the same 7 
kind of information you would like to have if you were making inquiry about an applicant for a position : 
with you. The information will be kept confidential. 


Pinal selection of the applicant is being withheld pending receipt of replies to our inquiries. A prompt 
reply will be of ‘special value to us. Thank you for your help. 


Yours truly, 


(THTLe) 


1. ARE YOU RELATED. TO THIS PERSON EITHER BY BLOOD OR MARRIAGE?) "YES." STATE RELATIONSHIP 

ves no | 
2. INDICATE WHETHER YOUR KNOWLEDGE OF APPLICANT'S WORK WAS OBTAINED AS HIS | 3. WOW LONG HAVE YOU KNOWN 
APPLICANT? 
EMPLOYER CJ supervisor CO-WORKER [ J CLIENT LJ Yeaes MONTHS 

OTWER (SPECIFY) 


4. WAVE YOU ANY INFORMATION INDICATING THAT THIS PERSON BELONGS TO AN ORGANIZATION WHICH 
ADVOCATES OVERTHROWING OUR CONSTITUTIONAL FORM OF GOVERNMENT BY FORCE OR OTHER ves “ 
ILLEGAL MEANS, OR 1S THERE ANY REASON TO QUESTION HIS LOYALTY JO THE UNITED STATES. C] [ J 


if “YES.” PLEASE LIST THE ORGANIZATION, OR GIVE THE MEASONS YOU QUESTION HIS LOYALTY TO THE UNITED STATES 


(CONTINUE ON REVERSE) 
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CSS-143 (REVERSE) 


S. WHAT 1S THIS PERSON'S REPUTATION WITH RESPECT TO HONESTY. INTEGRITY, “SOBRIETY, A AND | GENERAL CONOUCT? (IN ANSWERING 
THIS QUESTION, PLEASE CONSIDER WHETHER IN YOUR OPINION THERE ARE ANY TRAITS @HICH WOULD MAKE Him A POOR SECURITY 
RISK FN FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT.) IF YOUR ANSWER 1S UNFAVORABLE, PLEASE EXPLAIN FULLY ON A SEPARATE SHEET OF PAPER 


6. TO YOUR KNOWLEDGE. MAS THE APPLICANT EVER BEEN DIS- IF “YES.” PLEASE GIVE ON SEPARATE SHEET OF PAPER NAME AND 
CHARGED FROM ANY EMPLOYMENT? ADDRESS OF EMPLOYER ANDO REASON FOR DISCHARGE OR FORCED 
4 (RESIGNATION, 

yes NO | | 


7. FROM YOUR KNOWLEDGE OF APPLICANT'S WORK, PLEASE CHECK IN APPROPRIATE SPACES YOUR ESTIMATE OF THE PERSONAL 
CHAPACTERISTICS SHOWN BELOW: 


EXCELLENT GooD 


POOR 
B. Dependability ... ee BE é |_| 
C. Ability to get along with otbers | f 
D. Technical Ability. Je ee 
7 
ves [ ] 
IF ANSWER 1S “FAIR OR “POOR” IN 7G. WAS ABSENCE FROM ILLNESS EXCESSIVE? 
8. BOULD YOU EMPLOY iF OSITION AVAILABLE? 9 DO YOU RECOMMEND FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT? 
ves no ves [_] no [_ 
E TF YOUR ANSWER TO EITHER B OR 9 1S “NO,” PLEASE EXPLAIN: 
10. You ARE FORMER EMPLOYER | SUPERVISOR, PLEASE ANSWER THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS: 
A. DATES OF sucH EMPLOYMENT a. Giv—e LAST TITLE OR PAYROLL DESIGNATION AND SALARY 
C. WAS HE A SUPERVISORY EMPLOYEE? Td. NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES SUPERVISED |E. TYPE OF EMPLOYEES SUPERVISED 
NO | 
: fF. REASON FOR LEAVING G. IF DISCHARGED OR FORCED TO RESIGN, WAS HE NOTIFIED OF 
THE REASON? 
ves [_ | no [ 
11. COMMENTS: 


PLEASE SIGN YOUR NAME BELOW 


Toate) (OCCUPATION OR TITLE) 


L — 
oa 
4 
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Bavo AS 
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EMPLOYEE’S NOTICE OF INJURY OR OCCUPATIONAL DISEASE 
Federal Employees’ C tion Act 


This notice should be submitted to the immediate superior by an injured civil employee of the Federal Government, 
or by someone on his behalf, within 48 hours after the injury. Notice may be given either personally or by mail. It should 
be retained by the official superior unless the injury causes disability for work beyond the day or shift when injury occurred, 
or results in any charge against the Bureau for medical expense, when it should be forwarded to the U. S. DEPARTMENT 
OF LABOR, Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, together with the official superior’s report of injury, Form C. A.2. Before 
compensation is paid, written claim on Form C. A. 4 must be submitted to the Bureau. 


1. I hereby certify that I am employed as a ene ee | i 
(Occupation) 
(Place of employment) 
and on | at m 


(Day of week) a eee (Date) (Hour, a. m. or p. m.) 


I was injured in the performance of my duties at 


(Location where injury occurred) 


2. Cause of injury 


“(Name part of body affected—fractured left leg, bruised right thumb, ete.) 


4. Names of witnesses to injury 


5. If this notice was not given within 48 hours after the injury, explain reason for delay and state name 


of person to whom notice was first given, and when 


This injury was not caused by my willful misconduct, intention to bring about the injury or death of 
myself or of another, nor by my intoxication, and I hereby make claim for compensation and medical 
treatment to which I may be entitled by reason of the injury sustained by me. 


Name 


Address 


= 
§ 
3 ribe as you ean how and why injury. 
can how and 
id 
| 
| 
—— 
28, 1968 City or town! 
: Revised October (State) | 
| 
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Standara 
Revised October 1055 


Deporte 
NOTICE TO FEDERAL EMPLOYEE ABOUT UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 

This form has been given to you because (1) you have been separated from your job, 

you are expected to be on (3) you 

have been transferred to another payroll office 

Federal workers have unemployment compensation rights similar to those of workers in private industry. If 
you become unemployed or are on leave without pay for 7 consecutive days or more and you want to Fite 
A CLAIM, go to the nearest PuBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICE. 


TAKE WITH YOU— 
1. Your SOCIAL SECURITY ACCOUNT NUMBER CARD. 
2. The OFFICIAL NOTICE of your most recent SEPARATION or of your present NONPAY status (Standard 
Form 50 or similar document), if you have received it. 
3. THIS FORM, and all similar forms which you have received in the last 30 months. The office where you file 
your claim will obtain information needed for your claim from 


where your payroll records are maintained.) 
KEEP THIS FORM with your personnel records. It is important to have it if you file a claim for unemployment com- 
pensation within 30 months. 
U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 1986 —O-384035 
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COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION FORM 257 
(2-6-58) 


COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 
COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 1 


SCHEDULE OF DEPOSIT 


DATE SCHEOULE NO STATE CODE COUNTY CODE AND NO) 


TO FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OR BRANCH 


CLASS OF COLLECTION 


COMMODITY LOAN 
COMMODITY LOAN REPAYMENTS L_] DEFICIENCES 


(_JINTEREST FROM LENDING AGENCIES! _] BIN StTe SALES 
STORAGE FACILITY AND EQUIPMENT [ 


TOTALS 


LOAN REPAYMENTS Lj MISCELLANEOUS 
at OTHER — 
Deposit to the account of COC - Account Symbol 78-224- 
and report the deposit to the CSS Commodity Office at: 
DRAWN ON | PRINCIPAL INTEREST AMOUNT OF 
ABA NO NAME OF PAYOR AND PURPOSE OF REMITTANCE REPAYMENT PAYMENT REMITTANCE 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


FOR USE BY FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 


CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT NO 


DATE_ 


— ASC COUNTY COMMITTEE 


SIGNATURD) 
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Form ACP-201 .$. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTUR 
>26-59) AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM SERvice 
REQUEST FOR ACP COST-SHARING 
_ AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 
' TOCATION OF FARM OTHER FARMS 
| 
| 
a NAME OF AGENCY WHICH HELPED DEVELOP THE WRITTEN CONSERVATION PLANS FOR 
THIS FARM 
TRON PASTURE SROPLAND in Penneniac Cecumes BEARING ORCHARDS OR [WOODLAND 
RA R PERRENIAL G es ARDS 
| r 
FARM] NAME AND ADDRESS OF FARMER FARMLAND CROPLANG | (PROGRAM YEAR 
No. 
Based on my hunches of the conservation problems on the land and the conservation plans | have for treating them, I request Federal cost- 
sharing on the following practices in this Agricultural Conservation Program. These practices, in the order listed, are the ones most needed 
and possible of accomplishment this year on my farm to conserve its soil and water resources. These practi would not be performed to the 
extent requested without Federal cost-sharing, and are eligible for cost-sharing under the Program. 
i _FARMER'S REQUEST USE IN COUNTY OF FICE 
NUMBER ANO NAME OF PRACTICE T UNIT AND > san <6 EXTENT] AMOUNT 
(LIST IN ORDER OF NEED) EXTENT | COSTSHARE | START units |FEOERAL 
NEEDED | RATE PRACTICE APP ROV- 
| PER UNIT | (MONTH) eo | SHAR 
| | 
| 
| 
| | | | 
| 
| | | 
| | 
| 
| 
] ] 
| | | | 
REMARKS 
(SIGNATURE OF FARMER) 
TEE 


The conservation needs of this farm and the farmer’s conservation plans have been considered, and the extent of each practice 
and the amount of the Federal cost-share approved by the county committee therefor is shown in columns H and | respectively. 


(oaTe (SIGNATURE OF COUNTY COMMITTEEMAN) 
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The CHairman. The next witness is Mr. A. R. Allison, chairman 
of the national legislative committee, National Association of Naval 
Technical Supervisors, New York City, accompanied by Mr. Marvin 
J. Cetron, chairman of the legislative committee, New York chapter. 


STATEMENT OF A. R. ALLISON, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL LEGISLA- 
TIVE COMMITTEE, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF NAVAL TECHNI- 
CAL SUPERVISORS, NEW YORK, N.Y.; ACCOMPANIED BY MARVIN 
J. CETRON, CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, NEW YORK 


CHAPTER 


Mr. Aunison. Mr. Chairman, I am A. R. Allison, chairman of the 
national legislative committee of the National Association of Naval 
Technical Supervisors, and am accompanied by Mr. M. J. Cetron, 
chairman of the legislative committee of the New York chapter of 
this organization. 

There has been copious testimony presented during these hearings 
as to the difficulties of Federal employees due to the failure of Federal 
salary adjustments to keep pace with the rise in the cost of living, 
and as to the discrepancy al salaries paid by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and those paid by private industry for equivalent work. It 
is not our purpose to redevelop these statistics from the standpoint 
of the general employee but to present a point of view of the Govern- 
ment as an employer of scientific and technical talent. 

Our comments are based on firsthand experience and awareness as 
administrators and supervisors in the technical establishment of the 
Navy Department. Specifically, we represent 800 supervisory scien- 
tists and engineers of 11 naval shipyards and 1 major laboratory of 
the Bureau of Ships, and are responsible for the efforts of 4,000 per- 
sonnel, an appreciable portion of the total complement of scientific 
and ee es employees in the Navy Department. 

Under existing regulations, scientific and technical positions are 
combined, for salary purposes, with clerical and other classified posi- 
tions in a single general schedule. ‘This has limited legally permis- 
sible adjustments of salaries to within the rigid framework of this 
schedule. That these adjustments, coupled with sporadic statutory 
revisions of the salary scale of the general schedule, are woefully in- 
adequate has been amply attested to by prior witnesses before this 
committee. 

Despite the Federal Employees Salary Increase Act of 1958 and 
the within-grade salary adjustments subsequently effected by the 
Civil Service Commission for shortage category employees, the re- 
muneration offered by private industry for scientific and engineering 
positions continues to exceed by substantial amounts that paid by 
the Government for comparable positions. In the Navy Department 
this persistent discrepancy is now rapidly rendering malignant the 
following chronic conditions: 

(a) Inability to retain competent scientific talent. 

(6) Failure to recruit an adequate number of high caliber younger 
scientists. 

(c) Progressive lowering of professional quality of personnel 
staffing Government technical establishments. 
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(7) Decreasing capability of Navy Department laboratories to ac- 
complish assigned missions, and their potential elimination from the 
scene as sparkplugs of technical and scientific advancement. 

This situation is not peculiar to naval establishments alone. Every 
scientific and technical agency of the Department of Defense is in a 
similar plight to a more or less degree. 

At a time when technical supremacy is vital to national survival, 
any deficiency in any technological aspect of our national security is 
unthinkable, our defense capabilities are being dissipated, as indi- 
cated above, at an ever accelerating pace. 

Corrective action can and should be taken by the Congress. At the 
bottom of the inability of Defense to employ its proper share of the 
Nation’s scientific talent is the unrestrained economic advantage of 
private industry. The Government, with its rigidly limited salary 
scales, simply cannot compete with the often fantastic offers of salaries 
and contingent remuneration made by private organizations. These 
are frequently defense contractors using Government funds to lure 
whatever technical competence is left in Government, or, more im- 
portantly, to divert others from even considering Government service. 

This situation is not to be lightly ignored. It is known that as a 
matter of policy more and more functions formerly performed by the 
Government are being transferred to private industry regardless of 
increased cost to the taxpayer. And here we mean that an increase 
in cost is not necessarily a determining factor in this transfer. 

It is not widely known, however, that in the area of research and 
development by and for the Defense Department, the apportionment 
to private industry has reached the critical point. Statistics have 
been presented elsewhere in previous testimony before these com- 
mittees to show that over 80 percent of the defense research and de- 
velopment dollars goes to non-Federal groups. Entailed in this is a 
transfer of functions gradually encroaching on those which are in- 
herently Government’s and which, in the national interest, should be 
performed by the Government only. The drain of technical com- 
petence away from Government, if allowed to continue, will ultimately 
result in the serious impairment, if not destruction, of Defense agen- 
cies’ ability to function impartially and in the best interest of the 
Nation as a whole in matters of science and technology. 

What must be done to reverse this trend? Our organization recom- 
mends: 

(a) The establishment of a separate schedule for scientific and 
technical employees, similar to that proposed in the Moss-Gubser 
bills, H.R. 2200 and 5198, of the 86th Congress, but with provisions 
for regulated flexibility in lieu of rigidly limited salary levels specified 
therein. 

(6) The establishment of a board or commission to maintain a 
competitive equivalence between Government and industry salaries 
for scientific and technical personnel. This is, in effect, an extension 
of the wage board system, satisfactorily used by the Navy Department 
for several years for blue collar workers. It has proved to be ap- 
plicable for salary determination of scientific personnel by the Los 
Alamos Laboratory. The principle can readily be applied to all 
scientific personnel in Government. 
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(c) The immediate passage of pending salary increase legislation 
to provide at least an interim halt to further drains on the Govern- 
ment’s technical talent. 

This statement reflects the views of, and is endorsed in principle by 
all 11 chapters and the national headquarters of our organization. 
The next witness, Mr. Cetron, will present detailed data and specific 
information developed by the New York chapter of the National 
Association of Naval Technical Supervisors. 

As this point I would request the Chair’s permission to read in 
direct testimony a statement on behalf of the Association of Engineers 
and Scientists of the U.S. Navy Underwater Sound Laboratory at 
New London, Conn. 

The Cuarrman. That will be included in the record at this point. 
You need not take the time to read it. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JULIUS O. NATWICK, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, ASSOCIATION OF 
ENGINEERS AND SCIENTISTS OF THE U.S. NAvy UNDERWATER LABORATORY, FORT 
TRUMBULL, NEW LONDON, CONN. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
the U.S. Navy Underwater Sound Laboratory in New London, Conn, is under 
the control of the Bureau of Ships. The Laboratory has major research and 
development programs in progress in such fields as sonar systems for continental 
defense against enemy missile-launching submarines, complete sonar detection 
and attack systems for nuclear submarines, acoustic research in the Arctic 
Ocean, communications for Polaris submarines, antisubmarine attack systems 
for installation in surface ships, submarine radio communication systems, opti- 
cal communication systems, and underwater navigation devices. 

In addition, the Laboratory is technically responsible for research and de- 
velopment contracts amounting to roughly $100 million per year. 

Of the 700 employees at the Laboratory, approximately 250 are scientists and 
engineers. The scientific leadership at the Laboratory is composed of men who 
have devoted their professional lives to research and development in the instru- 
mentalities of naval warfare. They are men who have pioneered in the physics 
of sound in the sea and in the applications of sonar and radio engineering to the 
tactical and strategic requirements of the fleet. 

We feel that a salary scale adequate to attract and retain competent scientists 
and engineers is imperative to insure the effectiveness of laboratories such as 
the Navy Underwater Sound Laboratory. Regarding the recruiting of scientists 
and engineers from this year’s graduating class, experience to date indicates 
that the Government’s competitive position, salarywise, is the worst it has ever 
been. (See chart, p. 351.) Industry is offering from $6,200 to $6,800 per year 
versus $4,490 and $5,430 (for outstanding students) for the Government. This 
differential of $1,400 to $1,700 makes it virtually impossible to hire the caliber 
of scientists and engineers required for the vital research and development in 
progress. 

The situation in the higher grades, we feel, is equally critical. Many of our 
ablest and most experienced scientists in grades GS-12 and above are being 
offered positions in industry with salary increases up to 50 percent. Many of 
these people are reluctant to leave their work at the Laboratory, but we feel 
that if no action is taken to increase salaries in this session of Congress, losses 
of experienced scientists and engineers will increase sharply. This situation 
occurred preceding the last pay raise, when many upper-grade scientists left for 
considerably higher paying jobs in industry. The loss of these experienced 
people is made doubly serious because of the increasing difficulty in recruiting 
college graduates to be trained. Recruiting replacements in the upper grades 
from outside of the civil service is virtually impossible because of the acute 
shortage of people experienced in undersea warfare research and development 
and the large differences in wage scale. 

To summarize, we feel that a substantial pay raise is justified for two major 
reasons: (1) To permit the Government to recruit a fair share of the talented 
young scientists and engineers, and (2) to prevent the loss of experienced 
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people upom whom the success of the Laboratory’s mission depends. It is our 
opinion that a substantial pay raise this year is a necessary stopgap measure, 
but that the long-term solution to the problem of recruiting and retaining scien- 
tific and engineering personnel is to provide a mechanism whereby salaries 
would be adjusted in a timely manner to levels competitive with those paid in 
industry. We believe that this approach will result in overall economy by per- 
mitting the hiring of top quality graduates and the retention of trained and 
experienced scientists, thus assuring a high rate of productivity from the Goy- 
ernment’s research and development expenditures. 


The CyHarrman. We will next hear from Mr. Marvin J. Cetron. 
Mr. Cetron. 


STATEMENT OF MARVIN J. CETRON, CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE, NEW YORK CHAPTER, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
NAVAL TECHNICAL SUPERVISORS 


Mr. Crrron. I will try to pick out most of the points that are in 
here and ask to have the complete statement included in the record. 

The Cramman. That will be very agreeable. Just hit the high- 
lights of the testimony now, and your entire statement will be 1n- 
cluded in the record. 

(The statement follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF M. J. CETRON, CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
New York CHAPTER, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF NAVAL TECHNICAL SUPERVISORS 


INTRODUCTION 


Iam Marvin J. Cetron and represent the New York chapter of the National 
Association of Naval Technical Supervisors. Our group, representing 125 tech- 
nical administrators, engineers, and scientists, is responsible for the technical 
and engineering effort of over 1,500 engineers, designers, and other technical 
individuals in the New York Naval Shipyard and Naval Material Laboratory. 

I am the engineering assistant to the technical director of this Laboratory 
and as such one of my duties is to act as the technical representative for the 
Material Laboratory and New York Naval Shipyard during the college re 
cruitment interviews. It is with this background in recruiting, in addition to 
my duties as an engineering administrator, that I testify here today. 


BACKGROUND 


It is no secret that we are living under the constant threat of annihilation 
inherent in any nuclear war in which we may become involved. Maintenance 
of the national security is dependent more than ever before on maximum utiliza- 
tion of the best available scientific and engineering talent for military as well 
as economic advancement. In the Department of Defense, 109 Government 
owned and operated laboratories and research and technical departments whose 
basic mission is to provide for the common defense represent an initial capital 
investment of $2.4 billion. Of the 234,000 professional employees in the Gov- 
ernment service, 118,000 or approximately 50 percent are employed in the 
Department of Defense. It is vital that these establishments be kept properly 
manned and operating, since their functions are, for the most part, unique to 
the Government and cannot be delegated to private contractors. As a matter 
of fact, in terms of funds allotted, this delegation has already reached the 
straining point. Of the total funds available to the Department of Defense 
for research and development, test and evaluation purposes for the year 1960, it 
is estimated that at least 80 percent will be paid to private contractors and 
7 percent to nonprofit institutions, leaving only 13 percent to be expended in 
Government laboratories. This is a fact not widely known or appreciated 
by the general public. From the standpoint of protection of the interests of 
the Government, this apportionment is already past the critical point and steps 
should be taken to reverse rather than extend it if the Government is to stay 
in research and development at all. 
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Within the Government, is the Government, particularly the Department of 
Defense, attracting and retaining a proportionate share of skilled professional 
and scientfic personnel: Senator Hubert H. Humphrey had entered into the 
Congressional Record appraisals of the technical manpower situation by re- 
sponsible officials of the Navy, Air Force, and Army. These statements were 
made in 1958 and since then conditions have deteriorated even more. Pertinent 
excerpts from these statements are as follows: 

Rear Adm. R. Bennett, USN, Chief of Naval Research: “In the Navy we must 
achieve a better competitive position to secure our share of the Nation’s scien- 
tifie talent. Industrial offers today are literally draining the Navy of its 
research and development engineers and scientists. More money, often at 
salaries two times greater than we can offer, cause our people to leave.” 

Donald Quarles the late Deputy Secretary of Defense and head of research 
and development for the Department of Defense: “Competition for the services 
of technical people has caused a considerable increase in mobility of the engi- 
neering and scientific professions. The civil service and military pay scales for 
technical personnel have not kept pace with the industrial salaries which have 
developed from the competition for engineers and scientists engendered by the 
national shortage. This makes it very difficult for us to attract or retain within 
the Air Force structure an adequate cadre of high quality officers and civilians 
to plan and direct our research and development effort.” 

c. J. Hanuck, Jr., brigadier general, U.S. Army, Chief of Legislative Liaison: 
“I have been advised that the Department of the Army experiences some diffi- 
culty in securing a sufficient number of scientists and engineers for three rea- 
sons: 

“1. The apparent shortage of supply of such personnel ; 

“2. The inflexible salary system which the Federal Government employs; 

“3. Legal restrictions on the number of high level scientific and profes- 

sional positions available to the Army. 
* * * in surmounting the second reason * * * the ultimate solution, it would 
appear, is to develop a system of Federal pay which would permit the keeping of 
rates for Government jobs more closely with the pay for similar work in private 
industry.” 
PROBLEM 


It is the opinion of NANTS, from the above background material, that the 
problem of manning Government laboratories is dual in nature. On the one 
hand we are faced with the problem of recruiting young engineers and scientists 
from our colleges and on the other is the important problem of retaining trained 
scientists in their posts. 

With respect to recruitment, it is conceded that starting salary, a natural con- 
sideration in the graduate’s mind, is not the sole factor in choosing a position. 
However, most candidates set a minimum limit on salary below which they will 
not go. It is obvious that a salary differential of 31 to 40 percent is significant. 
For this reason, the New York Naval Shipyard and Naval Material Laboratory 
this year didn’t have 1 electrical engineer applying for an interview at 17 out 
of 21 colleges scheduled. (See tables 1, la, and 1b.) So far from the group in- 
terviewed, we have hired three of the physicists and have commitments from 
two or three marine engineers. We specifically have not hired any of the elec- 
trical engineers due to salary discrepancies and haven’t received any commit- 
ments from the mechanical engineers. 

The old adage that a college graduate will earn more during his working 
years than his noncollege counterpart, is reduced to a myth when applied to an 
engineer in the Government service. In a survey of civil service employees at 
the New York Naval Shipyard, in both the blue-collar and engineering fields, 
the pay differential as shown in table 1b will drive home this startling fact. 
The boy who went to college “wasted” 4 years and $10,000, when he could have 
been earning a salary and learning a trade. Hypothetically, two boys starting 
out from high school in their careers as wage earners could have been compared 
statistically in this shipyard and the results would be that shown in table 1b. 
One boy gains employment as an apprentice and is paid while receiving his edu- 
eation and learning a trade. His starting salary is higher than a GS-5 college 
graduate in engineering while the other boy enrolls in a college and works for a 
degree in engineering for 4 years. When the latter graduates, unless he is in 
the upper quarter of the class, he gets paid less as a starting salary than the 
apprentice was paid when he started 4 years previously and, in addition, it takes 
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him 3 additional years for a total of 7 years from the time he left high school 
to arrive at the same salary level as his nonprofessional counterpart. 

Using average promotions as a basis for both fields in civil service, the engi- 
neer at the 20-year mark is $12,644 behind the blue-collar worker. Even if the 
student had a complete scholarship which paid his whole tuition or if we didn’t 
include his educational monetary outlay, he would still be $2,644 in the hole in 
the same 20-year period. When the new pay increase, which has just been ap- 
proved by the Civil Service Commission takes effect May 1, 1960, and raises the 
rate of pay for the GS—5 and the GS-7 to the top step, this will only be a token 
gesture which would still not compensate the engineer for more than $900 over 
a 2-year period. 

At a time when this Nation is hard pressed to develop its engineering and 
scientific talent, it would appear that these frustrating restrictions on earning 
power are not congruous with our needs. It is difficult enough to interest 
capable students in a technical education without the deterrent of an adverse 
economic future compared to that of a nonprofessional career. Along these 
same lines this information was sent to us by the Long Beach Naval Shipyard 
NANTS chapter in California. This also shows the same inequities: 


Percent of increase, 1945-60 


In other words, for every dollar earned in 1945 the helper earns $2.62 today, 
the GS-13 earns $1.76. The actual wage above that of journeyman or first- 
class mechanic in various trades is 25 percent above for leadingman, 40 percent 
above for quarterman, 55 percent above for chief quarterman. These are deter- 
mined as a result of area wage board study. Masters’ pay is 212 percent of jour- 
neyman and foreman 192 percent of journeyman, based on nationwide survey, 
In 1945 shop masters roughly equaled third step of GS-12 (called P-5 at that 
time) now equal higher steps of GS-15. This information tends to show that 
this is not a local problem but a national one. 

It was only back in the 1930’s that people would point to a Government 
scientist or engineer and say, “Is he smart enough to work for the Government?” 
About the same time, Government research laboratories were getting 90 percent 
of the top 10 percent of a college graduating class. Employment in the Gov- 
ernment was highly desirable and the Salaries paid were larger than those in 
industry, and although there was not much hiring, the Government had its pick 
of the best graduates. 

It was during this period that those Government laboratories which were in 
existence were able to build up their competence. The crossover occurred in 
1942. (See enclosure 3.) However, throughout the war, questions of salary 
were by no means overriding and the laboratories of the Department of De- 
fense which were created during this period again had their pick of the highest 
competence available. The record from 1946 on clearly shows Government 
Salaries to be “too little and too late.” Times have changed. With the great 
demand for such qualified scientists, and the salaries to go along with them, the 
Government is having a hard time getting its quota of men. The 90 percent 
figure mentioned above is no longer true. 

Why do scientific and technical personnal leave the Government? This ques- 
tion has been asked and authoritatively answered repeatedly. The results 
of innumerable surveys, inquiries and investigations are a matter of record. In- 
variably the major reason is traceable to higher salaries offered by industry. 
There are, of course, other reasons why people leave, or will not assume, Gov- 
ernment technical positions, but these are secondary and almost always over- 
shadowed by, or indirectly related to, pay or economic factors. Significantly, 
these men are not leaving for a slight salary increase. They are leaving for a 
whopping 30- to 50-percent increase over their present Government salary. (See 
able 2.) Many of these men are reluctant to break the ties of 15 or 25 years 
or more of associations; but with the incessant demands by private industry, 
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plus the feeling that in fairness to their families they could not turn down such 
fabulous salary offers, the men finally succumb. 

As one Government laboratory director admitted, “The Government is buying 
its own professional murder. Private research groups are offering our people 
much higher salaries because of the big Government contracts their companies 
get. The increased funds for the ballistic-missile work caused this research 
manpower problem. Companies are building laboratories all over the place; 
and where do they expect to get the people to operate them-—in Government lab- 
oratories, of course. The situation will get worse before it gets better. Gov- 
ernment laboratories must exist so that there will be a group working in spe- 
cialized fields in case of an emergency. Certainly, industry could not do this in 
peacetime and expect to make a profit. Only on the cost-plus basis could this be 
done.” 

The situation at the Naval Material Laboratory illustrates the problem of 
retention. One of the Laboratory’s phases of the Polaris program was to be 
increased by 18 employees to bring it up to the full complement. From the period 
of February 1958 through November 1958, the attrition rate was so high that 
even though 30 people were hired to fill these 18 positions, we remained with 
only 14. The overriding reason for most of these people leaving has been 
unequivocally long-range salary prospects. (See table No. 2. 

A further illustration of this problem at the Material Laboratory is evidenced 
by the overall review of resignations presented in tables 4 and 5 and summarized 
in table 6. The material presented is for engineers and scientists at the GS—11 
level and above. The extremely sharp rise in resignations (five times as great 
as those of last year) since June 1 of this year can be attributed to a widening 
of pay differential between Government and industry. Two factors that may 
have played a role in Material Laboratory personnel seeking outside employment 
were: (1) a classification problem that has since been solved and (2) a work- 
load uncertainty. However, the facility with which these men have found these 
positions at an increase of 25-45 percent indicates the availability of these posi- 
tions in private industry. It should be recalled at this point that the smaller 
attrition rate was scored during the last Federal pay increase. It is the opinion 
of NANTS that the Federal Government will eventually take steps to correct the 
spreading gap present in engineers’ salaries since everyone concerned agrees 
that a scientist should earn a salary commensurate with his ability regardless of 
whether he works for a Government laboratory or a private company. The 
problem, therefore, as NANTS views it, is not a lack of intent to correct the 
problem but merely one of timelag caused by the inflexibility of the present 
system. 

PROPOSED SOLUTION 


As a solution, NANTS recommends a separate salary schedule for a broad 
spectrum of professional, scientific, and technological position series in the 
Federal civil service to provide salaries commensurate with those in private 
industry. Whenever a pay increase is mentioned, many people are filled with 
feelings of alarm to the effect that this is an inflationary move. To view this 
in its proper perspective we must be sure we understand that we are talking 
about the Federal graded or classified civil service. This eliminates about 
500,000) postal workers and over million blue-collar workers, leaving 
950,000 white-collar workers at home and overseas. Of these, over 60 percent 
are below GS—5 and hence not professionals. Thus, the total number of all 
classified professional employees affected by this legislation would be less than 
300,000. 

How much would it cost to adopt a separate salary schedule? If the overall 
average raise is taken as $2,000 per person and it is estimated that 250,000 
personnel in the professional series would fall within this purview, the total 
cost would be $500 million per year. This is about two-thirds of 1 percent of 
the annual Federal budget. What better investment can we make than to 
preserve the cornerstone and foundation of our national survival in this tech- 
nical and scientific era. 

What immediate remedies may be applied by Congress? There can be no dis- 
agreement that the basic mission of providing for the common defense will be 
earried out. However, if the sicentifie and technical activities in the Depart- 
ment of Defense continue to lose quality in the personnel available to man them, 
they will cease to be effective. Dr. G. K. Hartmann of the Naval Ordnance 
Laboratory, White Oak, Md., presents a considered appraisal of the situation: 
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“The following events, which I regard as decidely undesirable, could save the 
Government laboratories. First, a war. This would probably wreck the world. 
Second, a depression. This would wreck the country. Third, a drastic cut in the 
Department of Defense budget. This would wreck our defense and probably 
not save the laboratories either. Fourth, transfer from Government operation 
to contractor operation. This has already been carried to excess as previously 
indicated. What then can be done. The obvious thing is to raise the pay of 
the technical and scientific personnel in the Government to such a point that the 
present trend will be halted” (keynote address given March 22, 1957). 

What other measures should be effected to maintain a proper salary structure 
for Federal scientific, perofessional, and engineering personnel ? 

(a) Congress should establish a permanent board, commission, or committee 
whose prime function, subject to the control of Congress, will be to administer 
a compensation system based upon prevailing wages on a national scale that can 
be constantly appraised and adjusted without repeated recourse to new legisla- 
tion. To anyone who studies the question of Government salaries, it is apparent 
that a given, fixed salary schedule is never a permanent solution. The fixed 
salary does not take into account the inevitable march of events, nor the free play 
of the market place, the impact of which on the individual Government employee 
is just as real as it is on employees in private industry. 

(0b) There must be achieved a greater recognition of the contributions made 
by scientists and engineers to the welfare of the country. It should come about 
by a more widespread but quiet recognition by Congress and by Government ad- 
ministrators and executives of the importance of scientists in the whole business 
of Government, and by recognition that scientists are just as good citizens, just 
as loyal, honest. conscientious, and hard working as the business men in ad- 
ministrative and executive positions. 

(c) One of the greatest deterrents to this recommendation is the artificial 
limit placed by Congress on the upper end of salary schedules for classified em- 
ployees. In the present GS schedule, the highest attainable salary is $17,500. 
Personnel in these positions are senior civilians administratively and technically 
in charge of establishments, which in private industry would be headed by in- 
dividuals receiving twice to five times these amounts. 

There is a definite need for greater decompression in the managerial levels, 
particularly between successive grades above the GS-11. In these grades, the 
responsibility progressively assumed increases exponentially. The salary changes 
should show a similar increase rather than the constant or fixed increments now 
in use. (Tables 7, 8, and 9 respectively are the salary schedule(s) of engineers 
in private industry in the greater New York area, employment agencies salary 
levels in New York area and civil service salary levels now in effect.) While 
it is acknowledged that the top salaries in civil service cannot be expected to 
equal those of comparable positions in private industry, certainly a near approach 
to economic parity can and should be attained in the renumeration of the rela- 
tively few high-echelon men on whom falls the burden of maintaining the 
effectiveness and prestige of the various Government scientific and technical 
establishments. 

We feel that a salary of $25,000 for a grade 18 is not only desirable but manda- 
tory if the Federal civil service is to become a compelling career objective to the 
scientists and engineers of outstanding competence who are a vital factor in 
providing that measure of creativity, inspiration, and leadership which will be 
required in the critical years which lie ahead of this country. The general public 
must be educated to the fact that such a salary for leadership in science is not 
exorbitant, for it is the general public, whose will is expressed through the 
Congress ,that will finally determine what course the Government should take 
on staying in research and development. 

Tables 10 and 11 are comparisons of Government engineers’ salaries to private 
engineers in industry on the basis of years experience since degree. I feel 
these graphs would provide an excellent device for Congress to use in increasing 
salaries as a stopgap measure and correct future inequities by use of the afore- 
mentioned panel which would keep tabs, as it were, on private industry and keep 
the Government salaries comparable. 
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TABLE 1.—Survey of New York area graduates in engineering (June 1959) 


| | | Average salary of a few 
Average salary per month top men from each 
| school per month 
| 
College or university in | | | | 
sample | All | Mechant- | Mechani- 
| branches | Electrical | cal Electrical | cal 
j | ofengi- | engineers | engineers | engineers | engineers 
| neering | 
he) .cigedaineavunban 142 | $520 | $525 | $525 | $563 | $5066 
B 348 | 511 | 525 | 510 615 | 597 
400 515 | 530 | 509 | 650 | 600 
| 68 527 | 535 | 520 | 601 | 580 
225 | 525 | 600 | 600 
55 493 515 | 508 | 580 | 576 
237 495 520 | 501 | 675 | 567 
512 | 524 | 511 | 612 | 591 
Civil service salary: | | | 
Lower 3 quarters 374 374 | 
Upper quarter of class (GS- | | | 
| | 


$1,654 per annum more paid by private industry to average, all branches of engineering, or 37 percent 


higher. 


$1,798 per annum more paid by private industry to average, electrical engineering, or 40 percent higher, 
$1,642 per annum more paid by private industry to average, mechanical engineering, or 37 percent higher. 
$1,914 per annum more paid by private industry to average, top electrical engineers, or 35 percent higher, 
$1,662 per annum more paid by private industry to average, top mechanical engineers, or 31 percent higher, 


Nore.—The names of the colleges or universities are codes, The participating educational institutions 


were 


City College of New York. 
Columbia University. 
Cooper Union. 
Manhattan College. 
Newark College of Engineering. 
New York University. 
Polytechnical Institute of Brooklyn. 
Pratt Institute. 
Stevens Institute, 
ENCLOSURE 1a 


Campus interviews for the 1959-60 graduating class for the New York naval 


shipyard and material laboratory option 


Civil | Indus- Electri- | Marine | Mechani-| Physi- 
College or university /engineers trial engi-| cal engi- engi- | cal engi- cists Total 
| neers | neers neers neers | 
City College of New York !__.-.---- 7 | 0 9 0 17 ¢ 39 
University of Connecticut -_---~----- 8 | 0 1 0 1 0 10 
Univ ersity of South Carolina. --_---- 1 0 1 0 4 | 0 6 
Union 3 | 0 | 0 0 | 2 | 0 5 
Lafayette College____- 3] (2) (?) | (2) (2) (?) (2) 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn _ 1 | 0 | 0 0 1 | 0 | 2 
Fort Schuyler Merchant Marine | | | 
Academy - 0 | 0 | 0 | 21 | 0 | 
The Cooper Union 5 0 | 0 | 0) 3 | 0 | 
University of Rhode Island. (2) @) | @ | @ | & 
Manhattan College 3 | 0 | 0 0 | 0 4 
University of Mic higan___- nae | (?) | (?) (?) | (2) | (?) | (2) | (2) 
Columbia University (2) (2) (?) | (2) (?) (?) (2) 
University of Rochester (2) | (2) | (2) | (2) (2) | (2) |} (2 
Newark Colle ge of Engineering 0} 0) 1 | 0 3 | 0) 4 
Pratt Institute. __- 0 | 2 | 0 0 | 3 | 0 | 5 
University of New Hampshire __ (2) | (2) | (2) | (2) (2) Q@ | (2) 
University of Delaware___---- (2) (2) ) ) @) | (2) 
New York University. - ; - 1 0 0 0 1 0 2 
} } (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) 
tutgers (2) (2) (2) | (2) | (2) (?) 
Clarkson Institute of Tec hnology.. 3 0 0 0 2 ( 5 
32 2 12 | 21 | 38 6 111 


1 Including February and June graduating classes. 
2 Cancel. 
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ENCLOSURE 1b 


ES SALARY ADJUSTMENT 


Per diem 

Years since 

high school | 

graduation Title Annual 

pay 
] 
| Apprentice 4th class $4, 534 
| 

| Apprentice 3d class $, 857 
2. Apprentice 2d class 200 
-| Apprentice Ist class ! 533 
SESS | Mechanic !__.__..- 5, 845 | 
- _do! 6, 094 
6. | Journeyman 6,344 
8. do! 6, 344 
do 6,344 
do 6,344 
Shop planner 7,093 
i2__ do.... 7, 093 
Leading man__- 7, 301 
14__ do... 7,613 | 
15 do__- 7, 925 
16 Quarterman 8,195 | 
17 do = 8,195 | 
18_ do_. 851 
19 do &, 861 
20 Chief quarter man 9, 069 


Per 


annum 


Differen- 
tial paid 


Cumu- Annual to per 
lative Title pay or Cumula- | diem em- 
total expend- | tive total | ployees 
itures 
$4,534 | College — $2, 500 —$2, 500 | $7, 034 
freshman. 
9,401 | Sophomore_- 5, OOO 14, 401 
14,601 | Junior . 500 22,101 
20, 134 | Senior- : 000 | 30, 134 
25,979 | GS-5 510 | 489 
32,073 | GS-7 —S0 32, 153 
38,417 | GS-9 », 205 | 32, 212 
44,761 | GS-9 5 | 32, 196 
~ 105 | GS-11 O75 | 30, 030 
7,449 | GS-11_ 705 29,744 
63, 793 | GS-11 455 | 28, 338 
70, 886 | GS-12 05 26, 621 
77.979 | GS-12 195 | 24, 784 
85,280 GS-12 245 23, 045 
92,893 | GS-12 415 21, 478 
100,818 | GS-12 705 20, 113 
109,013 | GS-13 595 18, 418 
117, 208 | GS-13 605 16, 603 
126. 069 | GS-13- 735 | 15, 334 
134,930 | GS-13 985 | 13, 955 
143,999 | GS-13 10, 370 131, 355 12, 644 


1 Automatic promotions. 


2? Payment for technical education. 


Norte.—This table does not include the foreman or masters rate or the GS-14 or GS-15 classification. 
TABLE 2.—Summary of material laboratory Polaris resignations from Feb. 1 to 
Nov. 30, 1959 

Name Grade Duty dates Reason Salary 
| increase 

1. Mr. F GS-7... Oct. 21, 1957-Oct. 10, 1958 Better remuneration $1, 200 
2. Mr. 8 GS-5. Jan. 28-Aug. 29, 1958 500 
Mr. Hi... GS-5__..| Feb. 10-May 16, 1958 _do 2, 000 
6... | GS-5 | Mar. 10—Sept. 2, 1958 do 

5. Mr. R...- | GS-5__._| June 23-Au . 22, 1958 do (?) 

6. Mr. C.. GS-5 June 16-Oct. 24, 1958 do 1, 250 
7. Mr. A GS-7 Jan. 23-Oct. 16, 1958 Sea trips interfere with 1, 500 

graduate study 

Gs Oct. 12-Nov. 19, 1958 do 2, 000 
Gs Feb. 10-Feb. 10, 1958 (?) 

..| GS-7_...| Feb. 24—-Oct. 31, 1958 Health and pressing school | (?) 

11. Mr. D GS-7 Aug. 14, 1957—-May 6, 1958 Military service_- 

Mr, B... Gs-5 June 25-Oct. 5, 1958 Reassigned.. 

13. Mr. S Gs-9 June 17, 1955-Nov. 21, 1958_| Better remuneration 2, 500 
14. Mr. H- GS-5 Did not report do | 1, 000 
GS-7 Sept. 16, 1957-Apr. 18, 1958 do | 

16. Mr. 8 Gs-5 Feb, 24-Mar. 4, 1958 do | (?) 

SUMMARY 

Military service. _- 1 
Reassigned (could not work Saturd: i 1 


Nore.—The Laboratory in trying to keep up to a ceiling of 18 


total of 30 men with only 14 remaining on board. 


additional men in this project has hired a 
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TaBLE 4.—Resignations for the 12-month period between June 1, 1958, and 
May 31, 1959 (GS-11 and above) 


Name Grade Section Years at Years with | Termination 

MATLAB | Government ate 
921 6 6 | Mar. 13, 1959 
921 6 6 | Aug. 1,1958 
GS-11......- 922 2 2 | Sept. 22, 1958 
975 6 6 | Jan. 23, 1959 
915 8 8 | Apr. 27, 1959 


TABLE 5.—Resignations since June 1, 1959 (GS-11 and above) 


Name Grade Section Years at Years with | Termination 
MATLAB | Government date 
GS-14....... 940 13 26 | Aug. 28, 1959 
931 12 12 | Oct. 31, 1959 
GS-13....... 921 12 22 July 19, 1959 
941 13 21 | June 26, 1959 
GS-13.....- 963 14 14 | Dee. 31,1959 
932 12 12 | Oct. 30, 1959 
933 12 12 | Oct. 23, 1959 
_ 934 9 9 | Sept. 11, 1959 
932 12 13 | Aug. 14, 1959 
921 ll 17 | July 31, 1959 
923 a 9 | Nov. 22, 1959 
963 8 | Dec. 11, 1959 
GS-12....... 949 5 5 | Dec. 15, 1959 
923 5 5 | Dee. 11, 1959 
949 8 8 | Sept. 11, 1959 
924 4 | Sept. 9, 1959 
| 24 6 6 | Aug, 28, 1959 
| 941 5 5 | July 31, 1959 
973 20 | June 5, 1959 
943 2 3 | Aug. 3, 1959 
GS-11....... 962 5 5 | July 31,1959 
931 7 7 | Oct. 30, 1959 
| 923 7 7 | Nov. 13, 1959 
| 933 1l 11 | Nov. 27, 1959 
GS-11. ...... 933 6 6 | Dee. 11, 1959 
Table 6 
12-month 7 months 
period from June 1 
June 1958- to Dec. 31, 
June 1959 959 
Technical competence leaving laboratory, GS-11 and above (man-years)_.__- 49 271 
Total number of key personnel leaving laboratory. ........-.....-....----_-- 1 14 
Total number of GS-11’s and above leaving laboratory................._-.-. 9 28 
Total number of GS-13’s and GS-14’s leaving laboratory__..._.........-_---. 0 5 
Total number of GS-11’s and above leaving laboratory per month.___._____- 75 3.7 


Note.—The number of individuals leaving since June 1 this year has been over 5 times as great as those 


of last year. 
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TABLE 7.—Company salaries per annum 


Years of experience 
Company 
10 plus 6 to9 4to5 0 to3 
he cdeieamnnneaitiodiadeded $10, 500-$15, 200 $8, 300-$11, 800 $8, 500-$10, 400 $5, 320-$6, 864 
10, 000- 15, 000 8, 320— 10, 400 7,800- 9,150 5, 720- 7, 800 
9, 880- 13, 520 7,800- 9, 880 7,020- 7,800 5, 720- 7,800 
Over 7 6 to7 4to5 0to3 
De. Aieenuienndaduadauicderann $8, 685-$10, 192 $8, 060- $9, 256 $6, 604— $7, 750 $5, 460-$6, 292 
| een 13, 360 10, 600 8, 840 7, 
10, 400 up 48,840 48, 320 4 5, 460- 7,020 
GW ccpanwsenesusannersannnwcmeus 13, 000- 15, 600 9, 100- 11, 700 49, 100 5, 200- 7, 
Over 8 4to85 2to4 0to2 
TL uckdhnetoubshmwanvhnskaaianes 6 $9, 338-$14, 173 7, 175-$11, 259 $6, 107- $8, 002 $5, 252-$7, 176 


! Company D has automatic increases to the figure indicated. In addition, there are merit increases to the 


highest figure shown. 


2This company does not have a salary breakdown using ‘‘years of experience” since degree 
“against salary” as a common denominator. Salaries are directly related to job categories. 
3 Rates quoted are only “‘ball park’”’ figures which management uses as a general guide. 


4 Approximate. 


5 Includes engineers up to 15 years experience whose responsibilities are limited, 


6 Includes 6.109 factor. 


NOTES 


The names of the companies are coded. Participating companies were: 


Avien, Inc. 

Bulova R. & D. 

Ford Instrument Co. 

J. A. Maurer, Inc. 
Polarad Electronics Corp. 
Servo Corp. of America. 
Sperry Gyroscope Co, 
The Aeroflex Corp. 


In some cases, the rates quoted by companies are specific due to union contracts. In other cases, they are 
more general but appear to indicate the pattern existing within companies when a tight competitive market 
does not force rates out of proportion. 
In cases where engineers have unusual ability but less comparative experience, they are usually more 
highly regarded financially than the experience bracket indicates. 
hese figures developed in 1958. These figures should be increased by 6 percent. 
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TABLE 8.—Employment agencies salaries 
Years of experience 
10 plus 6 tog 4to5 1to3 
(?) $7, 500-$10, 000 $5, 500-$7, 500 
10 plus 5 tog 2to4 1 to2 
$12, 000-$15, 000 $9, 000-$12, 000 $7, 500-$8, 000 $6, 000-$6, 500 
(3) (3) (3) (3) 
12,000 up 8, 500-10, 000 7, 000-9, 000 6, 500-6, 900 
(4) (4) (4) (4) 
| 10 plus 7to9 3 to 6 lto3 
| $12,000-$18,000 $12, 000-$15, 000 $8, 000-$11, 000 $6, 000-$7, 500 
| 
i 


1 Based on estimate of applicant’s background. 

2 Same as 10 plus. 

3 Formula: $116 base for recent grads; add $10 per week per year of experience; add an additional $15 per 
week for a master’s degree. 

4 This agency felt engineering salaries vary to such a degree and the areas of abilities are so wide that no 
general standards are recognizable as part of an existing pattern. 

Note.—Locale of agencies: New York metropolitan area, Queens County, Nassau County. Agencies 
cover the New Jersey, Connecticut, Westchester, Staten Island, Manhattan, Bronx, and Long Island areas. 

These figures developed in 1958. These figures should be increased by 6 percent. 


TABLE 9.—Annual salary chart 


Rates within grade Longevity rates 
(a) bh (¢) (d { f (g (xX (y) (Z) 


$2,960 | $3,055 | $3,150 | $3,245 | $3, 340 $3, 530 | $3,625 | $3,720 $3, 815 


3, 255 3, ) 3, 445 3, 540 3, 635 3, 825 3, 920 4, 110 

3,495 | | 3,685 | 3,780 | 3,875 4,065 | 4,160) 4, | 4,350 

3, 755 3, 945 4,040 4,135 4,325 4, 420 4,515 4, 610 

. 4, 040 4,340 | 4,490 4, 640 4,940 5, 090 5, 240 5, 390 

4, 490 4, 790 4,940 5, O90 5, 390 5, 540 5, 690 5, 840 

4, YSO 5, 280 5, 430 », SSO 5, SSO 6, 030 6, 180 6, 330 

5, 470 5,770 | 5,920 | 6,070 6,370 | 6,520 | 6,670 6, 820 

5, ORS 6, 285 6, 435 6, 5S5 6, 885 7,035 7, 185 7, 335 

6, 505 6,805 | 6,955 7, 105 7,405 | 7,855 7, 705 7, 855 

7, 030 7,510 7,750 7, 990 8,710 8, 950 

8, 330 &, 810 9, 050 9, 290 10, O10 10, 250 

9, 890 10,370 | 10,610 | 10,850 11, 570 11,810 

11, 355 11,8385 | 12,075 | 12,315 12,795 | 13,035 | 13,275 

.| 12,770 13, 370 | 13,670 | 13,970 14,210 | 14, 450 14, 690 

GS-16 14,190 | 14,430 | 14,670 | 14,910 | 15, 150 - 
GS-17. 15,375 | 15,615 | 15,855 | 16,095 | 16,335 = 
GS-18___. 17, 500 
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Mr. Crrron. I am Marvin J. Cetron and represent the New York 
chapter of the National Association of Naval Technical Supervisors. 
Our group, representing 125 technical administrators, engineers, and 
scientists, is responsible for the technical and engineering effort of over 
1,500 engineers, designers, and other technical individuals in the New 
York Naval Shipyard and Naval Material Laboratory. 

I am the engineering assistant to the technical director of this Lab- 
oratory, and as such one of my duties is to act as the technical repre- 
sentative for the Material Laboratory and New York Naval Shipyard 
during the college recruitment interviews. It is with this background 
of recruiting, in addition to my duties as an engineering administrator, 
that I testify here today. 

The background of my written statement I will not refer to except 
to state that testimony which was previously read into the Congres- 
sional Record by Rear Admiral Bennett, Chief of Naval Research, 
and the late Donald Quarles, Deputy Secretary of Defense and head 
of research and development for the Department of Defense, as well 
as C. J. Hanuck, Jr., brigadier general, U.S. Army, Chief of Legis- 
lative Liaison, states in effect, that they believe a pay increase or 
salary change in the upper direction would be definitely warranted. 

It is the opinion of NANTS, from the above background material, 
that the problem of manning Government laboratories is dual in 
nature. On the one hand we are faced with the problem of recruiting 
young engineers and scientists from our colleges and on the other is 
the important problem of retaining trained scientists in their posts. 

With respect to recruitment, it 1s conceded that starting salary, a 
natural consideration in the graduate’s mind, is not the sole factor in 
choosing a position. However, most candidates set a minimum limit 
on salary below which they will not go. 

It is obvious that a salary differential of 31 percent to 40 percent 
is significant. For this reason, the New York Naval Shipyard and 
Naval Material Laboratory this year didn’t have 1 electrical engineer 
applying for an interview at 17 out of 21 colleges scheduled. This 
is pointed out in tables 1 and 1a. 

So far from the group interviewed (table 1a), we have hired three 
of the physicists and have commitments from two or three marine 
engineers. We specifically have not hired any of the electrical engi- 
neers due to salary discrepancies, and haven't received any commit- 
ments from the mechanical engineers. 

The old adage that a college graduate will earn more during his 
working years than his noncollege counterpart is reduced to a myth 
when applied to an engineer in the Government service. In a survey 
of civil service employees at the New York Naval Shipyard, in both 
the blue collar and engineering fields, the pay differential as shown in 
table 1b will drive home this startling fact. The boy who went to 
college “wasted” 4 years and $10,000 when he could have been earning 
a salary and learning a trade. Hypothetically, two boys starting out 
from high school in their careers as wage earners could have been 
compared statistically in this shipyard, and the results would be that 
shown in table 1b. One boy gains employment as an apprentice and is 
paid while receiving his eduction and learning a trade. His starting 
salary is higher than a GS-5 college graduate in engineering, while the 
other boy enrolls in a college and works for a degree in engineering 
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for 4 years. When the latter graduates, unless he is in the upper 
quarter of the class, he gets paid less as a starting salary than the 
apprentice was paid when he started 4 vears previously, and, in addi- 
tion, it takes him 3 additional years for a total of 7 years from the time 
he left high school to arrive at the same salary level as his nonprofes- 
sional counterpart. 

Using average promotions as a basis for both fields in civil service, 
the engineer at the 20-year mark is $12,644 behind the blue collar 
worker. Even if the student had a complete scholarship which paid 
his whole tuition or if we didn’t berm his educational monetary 
outlay, he would still be $2,644 in the hole in the same 20-year period. 
When the new pay increase which has just been approved by the Civil 
Service Commission takes effect May 1, 1960, and raises the rate of pay 
for the GS-5 and the GS-7 to the top step, this will only be a token 
gesture which would still not compensate the engineer for more than 
S900 over a 2-year period, 

Atatime when this Nation is hard pressed to develop its engineering 
and scientific talent, it would appear that these frustrating restrictions 
on earning power are not congruous with our needs. It is difficult 
enough to interest capable students in a technical education without 
the deterrent of an adverse economic future compared to that of a 
nonprofessional career. Along these same lines this information was 
sent to us by the Long Beach Naval Shipyard NANTS chapter in 
California. This also shows the same inequities. 

The percentage of increase of a helper was 162 percent between 
1945 and 1960. I will not read the whole list, but a GS-13 received 
only «a 76 percent increase. In other words, for every dollar earned 
in 1945 the helper earns $2.62 today, the GS-13 earns $1.76. The 
actual wage above that of journeyman or first-class mechanic in vari- 
ous trades is 25 percent above for leadingman, 40 percent above for 
quarterman, 55 percent above for chief quarterman. These are ce- 
termined as a result of area wage board study. Masters’ pay is 212 
percent of journeyman, and foreman 192 percent of journeyman, based 
on nationwide survey. In 1945 shop masters roughly equaled third 
step of GS-12, called P-5 at that time, now equal to higher steps of 
GS-15. This information tends to show that this is not a local prob- 
lem in New York but a national one. 

Mr. Jonansen. May [I interrupt at that point, Mr. Chairman / 

The Coaiman. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. Jouansen. To what extent do you attribute this substantially 
greater percentage of increase for wage board employees as against 
professional? To what extent do you attribute that to the area pre- 
vailing rate system of compensation / 

Mr. Cerron. I think there are two main reasons in my opinion, One, 
of course, is that the blue collar workers are unionized and two, that 
they are on a wage board setup. These two features make a big dif- 
ference. I believe that if the engineers and the scientists were placed 
on a wage board system and the average salary of engineers in the 
major companies working on the same types of equipment and with 
similar positions were comparable, there would not be a problem. I 
think you can see by our graphs that there is a tremendous disparity. 
I believe that the engineers in private industry have kept pace with 
the blue collar workers: I just think it has been the Government engi- 
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neer and scientist who has been lagging behind. I believe there has 
been a policy of “too little and too late,” where we in the Government 
have never quite caught up. 

Mr. JouHansen. I notice on page 6 of your testimony, in your item 
(a), you refer to a compensation system based upon prevailing wages on 
a national seale. Is there any possible basis for an application of the 
area prevailing wage system ? 

Mr. Cerron. We think that the area wage board, similar to the 
blue collar wage board, would be fine, but I believe that from an equity 
viewpoint, a national system would be easier to administer. 

With this in mind, of course, the Los Alamos survey, which I could 
not bring to the hearings because the information is not for public 
consumption since it is commerically confidential, would be a good 
system to abide by. The book, I understand is in the possession of 
this committee’s counsel. However, I still could not testify on it. 

Mr. JoHAnsen. I have some mixed feelings on this matter of the pre- 
vailing scale. I recognize the peculiar problems and the urgency of 
the type of personnel you represent. I am constantly told we cannot 
apply the prevailing area method scales to other than the blue-collar 
employees. I am still not convinced of the truth of that. 

Mr. Cerron. Why can’t this method be applied, sir? 

Mr. Jowansen. I have been waiting for the answer to that ques- 
tion, and I have not gotten it to my satisfaction. 

Mr. Crrron. I will tell you what is being done in this regard in our 
area. [think I have shown this in table No. 7. 

There were, I believe, eight companies there: Avien, Inc.; Bulova 
R. & D.; Ford Instrument Co.; J. A. Maurer, Inc.; Polarad Elec- 
tronics Corp.; Servo Corp. of America; Sperry Gyroscope Co.; and 
the Aeroflex Corp. We have contacted these companies. They are 
working on their own, trying to get some sort of a pay standard, if 
you want to call it that, finding out what the other people in the are: 
were paying. ‘They came up with some recommendations which were, 
of course, commercially confidential. However, the salary schedules 
are available even though the firm names are coded. This program 
could be expanded very easily, getting more companies involved and 
running the same type of survey. 

Mr. JoHANnsEN. To what extent do you think the cost-plus type of 
contract arrangement is accelerating the salary payments in private 
industry so that we are, in effect, subsidizing private industry to put 
ourselves behind the 8 ball in terms of compensation for your type of 
employee 

Mr. Crrron. I believe we are buying our own professional murder, 
as it were. I think what we are doing is paying the engineers in 
these particular companies working on cost-plus contracts more than 
we are paying our own Government engineers for the same type of 
work as illustrated in table 2. 

Mr. Jomansen. Are we paying more than we ought to be paying 
because it is cost plus ? 

Mr. Crrron. No, I don’t believe so. It may be true in some cases, 
but basically I believe we are paying Government engineers too little, 
because there are cases where engineers who are working in nondefense 


industries are getting the same salaries as most contractors, and they 
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Mr. Jowansen. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that I hope 
some day we might have these two witnesses before the Manpower 
Utilization Subcommittee. I am going to recommend that to Judge 
Davis because you are dealing with an area of problem that that sub- 
committee is very much concerned with. 

I appreciate the very painstaking and elaborate work that has been 
done in your statement, and I am going to recommend to the chair- 
man of the subcommittee that we have an opportunity to pursue this 
matter further with you with relation to the whole manpower utiliza- 
tion problem in your area. 

Mr. Cerron. This would be fine except that, in addition to this, we 
still feel very strongly that we, as brought out by Mr. Allison, def- 
initely still need a revamping or a separate schedule, if this is at all 
possible, similar to the Moss-Gubser bill. I know this may be hard 
to swallow, saying we want to be considered separately and treated 
separately, but I believe that the way things are going now, if we do 
not do something quickly the Government will be out of the research 
and development field due to the loss of some of the top men in this 
profession. Our rate of pay is so low that we just cannot keep a lot 
of our top people. It is extremely difficult. 

Mr. Jouansen. There is no disparagement of the essentiality of 
any job, but I recognize and feel very strongly that attempting to 
deal with the compensation problems of your category and attempting 
to deal with the compensation problems of custodians, for example— 
they don’t call them janitors any more, and this is not in disparage- 
ment of custodians—but I do not think the problems are akin, and 
l agree with the witness to that extent. 

Mr. Cerron. I think you have brought up an interesting point which 
would answer your second question. Why else do we think we are 
not up with the blue-collar workers? 

I believe we are being lumped together in the regular, general sched- 
ule, I believe it is called. With this, naturally, the percentage salary 
increase in this schedule are not nearly as high as the scientific com- 
munity at large. 

Mr. Auuison. Mr. Chairman, one comment in reply to Mr, Johan- 
sen’s offer to invite us to testify before the Manpower Utilization 
Committee. 

The national association would be happy to so testify, and will also 
develop statistics on a national basis in answer to the specific ques- 
tions Mr. Johansen raises about the applicability of the area principle 
to the scientific and technical salaries. 

The CuarrMan. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Jowansen. I appreciate that very much. 

Mr. Cerron. My final comment in this matter will be a reference 
to table 6, where I have summarized tables 4 and 5, our attrition in 
key positions covering the period between June 1, 1958, and May 31, 
1959, which was right after the last pay increase. 

You will notice that (table 4) we have lost only one GS-12 and 
none higher. On the next page (table 5) you will see that we have 
lost not only a GS-14 with 26 years of Government experience and 
a considerable number of 13’s, 12’s, and 11’s, but the difference in the 
number of individuals leaving since June 1 this year will be five times 
as great as that of last year. 
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The pay increase we had in June of 1958 was supposed to try to 
bring us back and put us at the top of the scale, which would help us. 
It may have helped us for a little while, but now it is tending to do 
exactly the opposite. The people look back and say we just had a 
pay increase 2 years ago. , 

The starting salaries in enclosure 3 did not bring us more engineers. 
In fact, when the new engineers we were negotiating with found that 
the pay increase for them went from $4,480 to $4,490, or an increase of 
$10 per annum, they lost interest. They were engineers we had hired 
in anticipation of a pay increase going through of probably 10 per- 
cent. These boys were put at the fourth step instead of the top, and, 
of course, with this, they got a negligible increase, and we lost a lot of 
people at the GS-5 and GS-7 levels. 

Another very good indication of this “too little and too late con- 
cept.” 

We believe the Government will eventually take steps to correct 
the spreading gap in engineers’ salaries since everyone concerned 
agrees that a scientist should earn a salary commensurate with his 
ability, regardless of whether he works for a Government Laboratory 
or a private company. The problem, therefore, as we view it, is not 
a lack of intent to correct the problem but merely one of timelag 
caused by the inflexibility of the present system. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you have any further comment, Mr. Allison? 

Mr. Atiison. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

We have here certain letters and statements which will be placed in 
the record at this point, including letters from employee organiza- 
tions and letters presented for the record by Members of Congress 
with reference to sc employees. 

(These statements and letters referred to follow :) 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 23, 1960. 
Hon. Tom Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have received an excellent letter from local 458 of the 
National Federation of Post Office Clerks in support of H.R. 9883 to increase the 
pay of postal employees. I understand that your committee is now holding hear- 
ings on this subject. 

I would greatly appreciate it if you would include this letter in the printed 
hearings of this proposal. I think this letter shows in a graphic way the neces- 
sity of a pay increase for postal employees. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK M. Corrin, 
Member of Congress. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF Post OFFICE CLERKS, LOCAL 458, 
Portland, Maine, March 17, 1960. 
Hon. FrANK M. CorFIn, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Sir: This letter is written with particular urgency to ask your support for 
the efforts of this organization in seeking a pay increase for postal employees. 
There can be no doubt that the meager raise granted in 1955 has already been 
surpassed by the increasing cost of living. Unless his wife is also working the 
average employee is forced to assume additional outside employment to barely 
maintain his standards. 
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In my personal budget system I set aside periodically a sum to meet what 
could be called fixed charges for absolute necessities, such as housing, fuel, 
utilities, and insurance. Not included in this allotment are such other necessi- 
ties as food, clothing, and transportation. At the beginning of this period I set 
aside $50 per period. It now requires $58 or an increase of 16 percent. Real 
estate tax has increased 34 percent, medical insurance by 154 percent, believe 
it or not. That the other necessities have increased cannot be denied, but 
because they are more flexible the increase has been met by a lowering of con- 
sumption which can be painful. 

The facts need not be further stressed. Other segments of our population have 
received increases ranging up to 40 percent which is fine for them but it con- 
stantly increases living costs while we lag further and further behind. 

To meet the situation we are petitioning Congress, our only recourse, for a 
modest 12 percent increase. Our organization’s request is incorporated in the 
Morrison bill, H.R. 9883, hearings now being held by the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee. We would appreciate it very much if you could present 
our case before this committee and urge acceptance of this bill. 


Respectfully, 
JOHN J. MCDOoNALp, Vice President. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF Post OFFICE CLERKS, LOCAL 1241, 
Long Island City, N.Y., March 22, 1960. 
Hon. Tom Murray, 
Chairman, House Post Office and Civil Service Committee, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Realizing that many witnesses are being called before 
your committee to express their views on postal pay legislation and that one in 
my position could not possibly be asked to make a personal appearance, I would, 
however, like to put my views in writing, with the hope that this brief will appear 
in the printed hearings on the subject. 

At the offset, may I thank you very much for introducing legislation which 
would make permanent the 2% percent portion of our last salary increase. 
While this action is highly laudable, it doesn’t help to do the complete job. 

I am quite sure that you are aware of the fact that postal salary increases are 
constantly falling behind those granted in private industry. At present, we are 
more than 25 percent behind wage increases that have been granted to employees 
in private industry since 1951. This is still not fair or correct as our cost of 
living and standards of living are identical to those working outside Federal 
Government circles. 

Because of the increase in productivity on the part of the postal employees, 
extra consideration should be given for the granting of an adequate salary 
adjustment. 

Further, since Vice President Nixon and Secretary of Labor Mitchell both 
flayed active roles in settling the recent steel disputes, the administration has 
necessarily put themselves behind wage increases for those in other industries, 
If other industries grant substantial increases to their employees, we too are 
entitled to an equitable pay increase. 

Government economists have stated that 1960 will show higher production, 
higher employment, slowly rising prices, a continued rise in profits and divi- 
dends and higher wages and salaries. All this adds up to lots of prosperity. 
Is this prosperity to be realized only by those in private industry or are we, 
as postal employees, to enjoy it also? 

I think that a fair and equitable piece of legislation is the Morrison bill, 
H.R. 9883. Therefore, I would appreciate it very much if you and your com- 
mittee members give it your utmost consideration during your deliberations on 
postal pay increases. 

Thank you for any support you may give to any aforementioned thoughts. 

Respectfully, 


FRANK McNtrr, President. 
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A PostaL Pay Raise Is IN ORDER—“MOONLIGHTING’ COMMON AMONG POSTAL 
EMPLOYEES 


(By Andrew T. Walker, president, branch 1, United National Association of 
Post Office Craftsmen ) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Andrew T. Walker, 
president of branch 1 of the United National Association of Post Office Crafts- 
men, the oldest active postal employee union in America. I am nearing the 80- 
year mark having completed 50 years of service in the Post Office Department 
and continued on as president by a change in the association constitution for the 
past 10 years. 

I am indeed grateful to have this opportunity of presenting this statement to 
you for the record in behalf of such a vastly important subject as is being con- 
sidered before this group. 

There were at least 40 varied industries granting its employees wage increases 
in 1959. Leading the group is the airlines and coal mining sections with 15 
percent increase. Others include steel, trucking, utilities, wholesale and retail 
trade, cement, food and beverage, printing and publishing, textile, clerical units 
in manufacturing industries, combined services, electrical, stone, clay and 
glass, shipping, furniture, and others. 

Postal employees cannot strike in an effort to secure an equitable salary 
increase from their employer, the U.S. Government. Without a doubt the tight- 
fisted fiscal approach of the administration toward its 24% million employees 
appeal for a pay hike is endangering the related functions of the Nation’s civil 
agencies by sharply reducing the employees’ morale and spirit to do more than 
a required days work. That once proud feeling of belonging to the governmental 
family of workers, particularly in the postal service is quickly fading away; 
that feeling of dignity and importance associated with Federal employment has 
been replaced with an attitude that Congress and the executive branch of Gov- 
ernment does not care or concern itself with the employer other than that he 
is a statistic on an employment chart. 

Nearly half of our postal workers are ‘‘moonlighters” (second job holders) 
and perhaps the figure is quite higher here in the East, particularly in New 
York City, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, and other adjacent cities. 

Turnover of young desirable employees from low-salaried civil service jobs 
is alarming. Particularly in the light when many municipal and State gov- 
ernments grant their employees some sort of relief in salary or reduced pension 
contributions, in either case permitting more take home pay. False economy 
that denies a living wage is forcing experienced employees out of the postal 
service and from other Federal agencies as well, to be replaced by new men who 
must be trained at the expense of the Government. 


POSTAL MEN AND WOMEN ARE TRAINED 


It is true to say that in but few trades is it more difficult to gain perfection 
for advancement than in postal work. The clerk must qualify on two or three 
and sometimes four of the several aspects of mail distribution. These opera- 
tions include schemes of separation necessitating months of study at home and 
then qualifying by examinations. The postal schemes involve separations of 
mail to all cities served by certain railroads and all other railroads connected 
through transfer points; separation of mail for an entire city to respective 
delivery stations; separation of mail for all carrier routes out of a given car- 
rier station and other distribution patterns. A clerk's knowledge must also 
include, depending on his assignment, mail Classification, rates of postage, 
amount of fees, serving the public with courtesy and patience; assuming fi- 
nancial responsibility for sums of money and registered mail. I am also mind- 
ful of the letter carrier who is also doing an excellent and outstanding job. In 
addition to knowing his route thoroughly, must start his day at an early hour 
and in any kind of good or miserable weather and represents to the public the 
good-will ambassador of the postal service. The mail handler, the custodial 
employee all the way down the line is doing a faithful job. 

Civil service examinations are constantly being held throughout the Nation 
and in most instances on a continual filing basis—-no closing date. This points 
up sharply the lack of applicants. A few years ago Mr. James P. Googe, the 
regional director of the second civil service region admitted that: “Postmasters 
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frequently report increased difficulty in securing enough eligibles to fill sub- 
clerks and sub-carrier vacancies. In some area big wage scales and fringe bene- 
fits offered by private industry make it almost impossible to fill positions in 
the local post offices.” I do believe that that situation is true today. Some 
improvement in fringe benefits has taken place in Federal employment I will 
admit but such improvement does not put meat and potatoes before the em- 
ployee’s wife and children. 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


The salary crisis in the postal service must be faced and solved without 
equivocation, gentlemen, and the simple facts are that the postal workers have 
earned the pay raise. True, it costs the taxpayers and incidentally that includes 
the 244 million Federal employees as well, money to operate the postal service 
but we should be mindful that it also represents an outlay of expenditures by 
the Congress for the operations of the White House, the judiciary system, the 
Commerce Department; the Army and the Navy and other agencies. Also that 
very little direct revenue comes into the Treasury coffers from the functions of 
many of the other agencies. It is a basic understanding that the costs and 
operations of these public services are taken for granted. Yet, with the income 
of about $2% billion a year from the Post Office Department there is still 
current talk of this so-called postal deficit. It is obvious that such revenue as 
is produced by the postal service is not duplicated by any other agency. 


POSTAL RATES 


The issue of increased postage rates is not related with the pressing problem 
of postal Wages—no more than the operational costs of running the Department 
of Interior or the Navy Yard with the salaries of its employees. Yet, it is an 
important subject and one to be deliberated upon by the committee at a later 
date, as I understand will happen. The citizenry of our Republic have always 
looked upon the postal service as a function created by our Constitution and 
for the people. Whether or not it pays for itself in terminology of time, cost 
and production is a matter for the Congress. 


MECHANIZATION 


We do not in the least have any objection against modernizing the mail service 
and allocation of funds for such equipment if it makes for improved service 
and provides for ample mail provisions but we do not subscribe to any counting 
system which will place a daily hardship upon the individual mail distributor. 
Electronic research must go forward in keeping with the times to prepare the 
way for the avalanche of mail of tomorrow. It is said within the next score 
of years the annual volume of mail is expected to double the 66 billion pieces 
of mail calculated for the fiscal year ending this June 30th. The massive 
mechanization is on the road and the Department is expected to keep it rolling. 
It began 11 years ago with the cost of $49 million in 1949. This year the re- 
search spending is expected to total $11% million. An idea of how advanced this 
modern postal program is and will be is a statement by Mr. Rollin Barnard, 
Assistant Postmaster General for Facilities. He said “In project gateway 
almost all the equipment to go into gateway has to be invented.” Gateway is 
a plan to build at Oakland, Calif., the most modern postal facility possible. 


MAIL FIRMS GLAD TO HAVE POSTAL EMPLOYEES FOR SECOND JOB 


Many of the mail order firms, and mailrooms of large concerns in the East, 
particularly in the metropolitan area of New York, have come to appreciate 
the mail distribution abilities of our postal clerks. Here is a readymade corps 
of men and women trained by the post office on city and State mail schemes 
available at hourly rates anywhere from a dollar an hour upward. The firm 
not alone knows a good bargain when it sees one but is getting an experienced 
and honest employee at half his worth, and at hours in the evening as well. 
In some of these firms thousands of contest letters are handled which contain 
money. Sometimes mailings of valuable certificates are handled by these part- 
time postal employees and the firms do not worry because they know the postal 
employee is trustworthy. I hope in time that dual-job work by postal employees 
will be eliminated. It is as you know, gentlemen, occasioned by the aftermath 
of a substandard wage in Government employment. Records will show that 
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banks and loan companies show an all-record high in loans to postal and 
Federal employees, also records will further show that many employees have 
borrowed on their insurance policies. Federal and State credit unions in 
various postal employee unions have taxed. themselves in extending loans. I 
‘an cite by own Federal credit union in branch 1 of the United National 
Association of Post Office Craftsmen. Up to today we have borrowed out in 
loans every single dollar and there still is a waiting list. It is a healthy 
sign for the credit union not to have any idle cash but a sad commentary indeed 
that our postal employees have to borrow so heavily. 

I do not believe it relevant here to speak of the billions for foreign relief but 
it sometimes rings an unfair note when we think of our loyal governmental 
family getting inadequate salaries and have to exist below the American 
standard of living, while billions of dollars are sent overseas. 


FRIENDS IN CONGRESS 


The postal worker has, I believe, a tremendous range of friendship in the 
Congress for the reason that he is and always has been one of the most loyal 
and hard working of all public servants. Also that when he appeals to Congress 
he is reasonable in his requests for equitable treatment. We stand today, united 
within all postal and Federal groups asking you, the members of this com- 
mittee, to meet reasonableness with reasonableness. Our request to you to sup- 
port the deserving Morrison pay bill is in keeping with the times. I thank you. 


STATEMENT OF WILBUR E. PLANTS, POSTAL TRANSPORTATION CLERK, POINT 
PLEASANT, W. VA. 


My name is Wilbur E. Plants. My home is Point Pleasant, W. Va. I ama 
postal transportation clerk, employed by the Post Office Department. My 
specific duties are in the mobile division, and my employment is in the Wash- 
ington and Cincinnati Railway Post Office on the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad 
between Charlottesville, Va., and Huntington, W. Va. I am submitting the at- 
tached budget and appeal in support of a pay raise for postal employees. 

A reasonable standard of living would surely include the items in the ac- 
companying budget. We ask you to look at each item carefully as to what it is, 
the amount, then ask yourself just how much of each item can be had for the 
amount allowed. Certainly there is no luxury in this budget. To maintain this 
budget, including Federal income tax, will take an income of $8,349.80. The 
things in this budget are basic. They are things that families have to meet 
every year. I kindly ask that whoever reads this budget will look at each indi- 
vidual item and amount, then ask himself just how much goods or services can 
be bought for that amount. What item could you possibly cut out or reduce? 
Yet this modest living standard will cost, including Federal income tax, $8,349.80. 
If there be some who ask how do millions get along on less, the answer is plain. 
The answer is that millions are barely existing. If bare existence is con- 
sidered a satisfactory living standard, let’s all share it alike and save the Gov- 
ernment millions of dollars. There is apparently a tendency to recognize the 
fact of the times in which we live in almost every area expect wages and salary. 
There is no teacher like experience and the hard facts of life. I hope that no 
one who reads this will lightly pass it off with a wave of sheets of statistics 
pointing out that wages have kept up with prices. I ask with all the sincerity at 
my command that instead of waving a sheet of statistics you look at a real, 
honest-to-goodness budget, which accompanies this. Then take present prices and 
conditions and see what the amounts allowed will buy. You point out to me one 
family whom you think are living moderately well, and I will point out to you 
that the same family has an income of at least $8,349.80, either from one income 
or two or other sources of income. 

Hundreds of thousands of Government employees are receiving a salary or 
wage far below what is needed to maintain even a modest standard of living 
How much longer will the Government talk in terms of $6,000 salaries when 
it takes at least $8,300 to live even modestly. The Government is already late 
in adjusting salaries and wages. It will take billions of dollars for the Govern- 
ment to bring salaries and wages up to a reasonable figure. By “reasonable,” I 
mean a salary that will maintain a modest standard of living. 

It is time we either quit talking about the high living standards of Americans 
or make it a fact. It is time we either quit talking about the fabulous wealth 
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of the United States or start paying its employees a wage or salary that will 
enable them to maintain at least a modest standard of living. Do you say that 
less than $8,300 a year will do it? I say “No”; and I am willing to compare 
my figures with anybody, anywhere, in Government or out. Best of all I would 
like to go with you and talk to a family whose income is $8,300 a year, and 
take a look at their budget. 


A family budget—man, wife, boy 13, and girl 8, for 1 year 


Rent or payment on house, 6 rooms, $90 a month -__-__-___-_________ 1, 080. 00 
120. 00 
Transportation: Automobile, including replacement when car wears 
Fire insurance: 
Personal care: Barber, beauty 115. 00 
Gifts__ DO. OO 
Miscellaneous (all other incidental items not listed here) $10 a 


E. PLAnts, 
R.F.D. 1, Box 63, Point Pleasant, W. Va. 


LOUISIANA ASSOCIATION OF ASC ParIsH 
OFFICE MANAGERS AND EMPLOYEES, 
Franklinton, La., March 8, 1960. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
U.S. Senator, State of Louisiana, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ELLENDER: This is to acknowledge receipt of your letter Febru- 
ary 26, 1960, enclosing a copy of a letter received by you from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 

This bit of information is the most encouraging that we have had from the 
Department. After making a close study I received the impression that there 
is some sympathy for our cause in the Department. Several references are 
made to existing legislation supposedly controlling county ASC employees. I 
would like to point out that this legislation is the legislation, as it is interpreted 
by the Department, preventing us from obtaining that—that is justly ours. 

The writer is correct in saying that in recent years the Department has fol- 
lowed a program of gradually increasing the benefits accorded to our employees. 
However, after nearly 27 years we are still far behind other Federal employees. 
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We have never heard of a proposal to give us an equitable retirement plan, low- 
cost Government life insurance, or health insurance. There have been adjust- 
ments in salary scales but at the same time when Congress votes raises we are 
not included. Therefore, we eventually, after a period of time receive an adjust- 
ment in our salary. In the meantime, we have lost the additional income for 
that period of time. In each case, when the last two general raises were voted 
by Congress we received an adjustment 18 months after other Federal employees 
received theirs. As a result our employees suffered losses amounting to several 
hundred dollars each. We have never believed that this was the intent of our 
Congress. We are wondering if this will continue to happen to us if we are not 
legally recognized as Federal employees. 

We are continually referred to as county ASC employees. Yet our county com- 
mittees have no authority to change the salary scales established by the Wash- 
ington office. 

To our surprise, we found many Congressmen, as well as the man on the street, 
who were of the opinion that we were Federal Civil Service employees. It might 
be more correct to say that they never had any reason to believe otherwise. We 
are paid wholly by Federal funds, administer Federal programs passed by acts of 
Congress and under the direction of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

We are very happy to learn that the Department is studying the feasibility 
of granting additional benefits to our group. Again, the thought arises—how 
much longer will it be before we receive these benefits? Will it be equitable 
treatment as compared to other Federal employees? Will we still be in a 
unique position in that we are being set aside as a separate or alien group? 
Will we receive favorable consideration when all other Federal employees are 
considered ? 

The following is our thinking on each of the items discussed in the letter: 

1. An equitable retirement program.—We are covered by social security. 
Using myself as an example, I will have 42 years of service when I reach 65. 
Under the present social security retirement plan I will retire with an annual 
income of $1,536. However, my counterpart in SCS will retire with $4,800 
annual income. Yet, we are paying into social security 38 percent, or nearly one- 
half as much as the other Federal employees. 

It is beyond my comprehension to understand how anyone could believe that 
this is fair and equitable or adequate. 

The inference in this same paragraph is that if it is decided in the future 
that social security is inadequate additional benefits may be provided. We feel 
that if social security is inadequate for SCS, FHA, county agents, and other 
Federal employees that it is also inadequate for us. It is also not clear who 
will decide that social security is inadequate. As far as we are concerned we 
have already made that decision. 

2. Salaries.—According to our best information our salaries generally are 
approximately 16 percent below those of our sister agencies. Naturally, we 
would like to see this corrected but this item is not near so important to us as 
the fringe benefits which we have requested. Our biggest complaint, as men- 
tioned earlier, is that we suffer great losses by not receiving our increases when 
other employees receive theirs. We believe that the Department has good inten- 
tion of correcting this inequity, with the assistance of Congress. I hope that 
if Congress votes raises for other employees this year that we will not be left 
out again. 

3. Low-cost Government life and health insurance.—Today we received a copy 
from our State office requesting certain information that is being used in a study 
to make certain determinations in connection with an employee health insurance 
program. We hope this will culminate in a health insurance program equitable 
with other personnel. There bas been no assurance to date that the plan will 
be finally approved. 

No mention was made of low-cost Government life insurance. We see no 
reason why this could not be developed right along with the information obtained 
for health insurance. 

4. Leave.—This matter has been satisfactorily taken care of by administrative 
action by the Department. 

5. Dismissal without cause.—We are in agreement with the regulations cover- 
ing dismissal for cause. We administer controversial programs. We must of 
necessity administer these programs in accordance with policies of our parish 
committees, Regulations of the Secretary and laws passed by Congress. We 
handle Federal moneys. On occasions we must say “No” to a farmer. On oc- 
ecasions we must inform him of the penalties provided by law when he has 
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violated some agreement or contract. The office manager, in most instances, is 
the person who conveys this information to the farmer. He, therefore, bears the 
brunt of the farmer’s unhappiness. This is not a common problem but it does 
happen occasionally. It is a known fact in some instances, that these unhappy 
farmers have been elected to the parish committee for the sole purpose of firing 
the office manager. 

We do not believe it is fair for an employee who has conscientiously and dili:- 
gently carried out his responsibilities to in turn be fired for doing so. This 
vindictiveness on the part of committeemen elected for this purpose does not in 
any way reflect the true sentiment of an overwhelming majority of our farmers. 
In fact there have been instances where large groups of farmers have come to 
the aid of the office manager. 

I doubt that the above matter should be handled by legislative action. I believe 
that it could best be handled by administrative action. 

We believe in the county committee system. We believe it is the best system 
under which we can administer our programs. We believe that the committees 
should have broad authorities in their administration. At the same time we can- 
not see that the granting of fringe benefits to county ASC employees would in 
any way affect or hinder the county committee system. To us there is absolutely 
no relationship whatever. We contend that the granting of these benefits would 
have no more affect on the disciplining of county ASC employees than it does 
on your right to discipline members of your staff. We are asking for identically 
the same legislation accorded your employees. 

Thank you for your interest and efforts in our behalf. I shall convey this in- 
formation to our members Saturday during our State convention. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. P. Greer, President. 


MONROEVILLE, ALA., March 15, 1960. 
Hon. FRANK W. BoyKIN, 


Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. Boykin: This is to request your assistance in obtaining for ASO 
county Federal workers health insurance, low-cost Government life insurance, 
and retirement. We would like to point out that discrepancies have been shown 
to us as a group of Federal employees. We understand that bills have been in- 
troduced in this session of Congress to give us the deserved “fringe benefits.” 
We hope you will request the Department of Agriculture to be in favor of the pas- 
sage of these bills and do all you can for us. 

We also understand that about 70 bills have been introduced to give Federal 
employees (which does not include ASC county Federal workers) a raise in 
salary. We are way behind other Federal workers now and will be further be- 
hind if they obtain another raise and we are left out. 

We are proud of the good job you are doing in Washington, but we wanted 
you to know we are depending on you and feel confident you will lend your assist- 
ance in obtaining for ASC county Federal workers these desired and deserved 
benefits. 

Very truly yours, 
Harris P. Carter, 
Chairman, County Committee. 
LAWRENCE W. QUIMBY, 
County Office Manager. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 17, 1960. 
Hon. Tom Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

Dear Tom: Now that you are holding hearings on a pay raise for Federal em- 
ployees, I want to call to your attention the importance of specifically including 
the county agricultural stabilization and conservation committee employees. 
No pay raise bill should be reported that does not give them the same raise given 


other Federal employees, and the benefits of the retirement, insurance and hos- 
pitalization programs as well. 
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Judging by past experience, it is certain that the Secretary of Agriculture 
will do nothing voluntarily to extend a pay raise to the ASC employees. It, 
therefore, is imperative that they be specifically covered. If they are not, the 
Secretary will put off doing anything about it until the Congress has to force 
appropriate action next year. 

The bill should also extend to ASC employees, as proposed in my Dill H.R. 
9999, the retirement, insurance and hospitalization programs. For all practical 
operating purposes these people are Federal employees and should be treated 
as such. Nothing but bookkeeping stands in the way of extension of these pro- 
grams to the ASC people, and no fair-minded person could agree that bookkeep- 
ing is an adequate excuse for the Government’s denying them these benefits. 

If and when your committee prepares pay raise legislation, I urge that the 
ASC employees be specifically included for both the pay raise and the additional 
benefits outlined above. 

Cordially, 
FRANK E. SMITH. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 28, 1960. 
Hon. Tom Murray, 
Chairman, Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C., 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire to make the following statement to be included 
in the hearings gn the postal and Federal employees pay raise legislation as it 
concerns Agricultural Stabilization employees on the county level. 

It is my contention that ASC employees on the county level should be under 
civil service, and entitled to Federal benefits, the same as ASC employees on 
the State and National level. These employees on a county level do not re- 
ceive the same benefits that other Government workers receive. Some examples 
are—no retirement; no low-cost Government life insurance; no health insur- 
ance; no salary adjustments when other Federal employees receive them. When 
the Federal workers received a 10 percent raise effective January 1, 1958, ASC 
county employees did not receive an increase until July 1, 1959, or 18 months 
later, and that raise did not equalize their salaries with other Federal workers 
doing similar jobs with similar responsibilities. 

I further contend that ASC county personnel are Federal for the following 
reasons: Appointments are subject to approval of Federal officers, and personnel 
must meet requirements of the USDA. Hours of duty, salary schedule, leave 
earnings and supervision of work must be in accordance with Federal regula- 
tions and instructions. The salary scales are determined by the USDA. Em- 
ployees are covered under the Federal Employees Compensation Act. These 
employees have no connection whatsoever with city, county or State governments, 
nor are they paid with any funds from these sources. Agricultural conserva- 
tion program funds are used, up to 5 percent of each county’s allocation, to pay 
salaries of soil conservation service employees, who are registered civil service 
employees, to carry out a part of the agricultural conservation program on a 
local level. The major part of this same program is administered by county 
ASC employees. 

I would also like to call the committee’s attention to the fact that a precedent 
has already been set by giving all the benefits, asked for by the ASC county per- 
sonnel, to the county agricultural extension service, who are paid approxi- 
mately one-third by State funds, one-third by county and the other one-third by 
the Federal Government. They receive one-third Federal salaries and receive 
the Federal “fringe” benefits, yet the ASC county employees receive 100 percent 
salaries from Federal funds and are refused the fringe benefits. 

I respectfully request, Mr. Chairman, that serious consideration be given to 
correcting this existing inequity so that ASC county personnel may be given 
equalization with other Federal workers—nothing else. 

Cordially yours, 


JAMES B. UTT. 
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STATEMENT OF J. HarRTLEY BOWEN, JR., NATIONAL VICE PRESIDENT, NAVAL 
CIVILIAN ADMINISTRATORS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is J. Hartley Bowen, 
Jr., and I am national vice president of the Naval Civilian Administrators 
Association. This is an organization composed of several hundred key civilians 
who exercise professional and administrative supervision at many field activities 
and shore establishments of Department of the Navy. Our organization has 
been in existence for over 13 years and at the present time we have 23 chapters 
in naval shipyard, naval aviation activities, supply centers, and other locations, 
All but a very few of our members are in the Classified Act salary category 
and the majority are in the rates of GS-12 and higher including many at the 
rate of GS-14 and GS-15. 

We are in substantial agreement with the proposed rates of compensation for 
Classification Act employees as set forth in bills H.R. 9883, 9887, 9950, 9951, 
9952, 9958, 9954, and 9955. However, we feel that these bills do not properly 
compensate the higher rated employees. Because of the fact that there have 
been occasions in the past where salary increases were granted on the basis of 
a flat sum to all grade levels and in some cases there have been percentage 
increases at the lower levels and a flat increase at the higher levels, there has 
been what is continually referred to as “compression of the grade structure.” 
This very important point was made by many of the witnesses during the 
July 1957 and February 1958 hearings before your committee and also before 
the May 1957 hearings held by the Senate subcommittee chaired by the highly 
respected late Senator Richard L. Neuberger of Oregon. This same point was 
also brought out in the May 1957 report to the Secretary of Defense by the 
Defense Advisory Committee on Professional and Technical Compensation popu- 
larly known as the Cordiner report). In 1939 the salary of a P-1 engineer or 
scientist was $2,000 per year and the current salary of the corresponding grade, 
GS—), is $4,040 per year (base) but is actually $4,940 per year (current in- 
hiring rate). These figures represent 2.02 and 2.47 times the 1939 salary 
respectively. On the other hand, the starting salary of a P-S engineer in 
1939 was $8,000 per year whereas today both the base salary and in-hiring 
rate for a GS-15 is $12,770 per year. This figure is 1.6 times the 1939 salary, 
and an examination of all grades between GS—5 and GS-15 shows that the higher 
the salary goes, the less has been the percentage increase in compensation over 
the last 20 years. We maintain that this is neither reasonable, equitable, or 
conducive to the hiring and retention of the best possible individuals in the 
Government. As evidence of this, it is well known today that it is difficult to 
secure the services of highly qualified GS—5 or GS-7 engineers at the current 
starting salaries but it is nearly impossible to hire a Ph. D. in engineering or 
science at the current levels for which they are qualified under civil service 
regulations. We recognize that this is not only a problem of salary schedules 
but also one of position standards; nevertheless the basic requirements for 
both are set by legislation and it appears that the most expedient way to move 
toward a solution of this problem would be to immediately enact into law 
salaries based on the bills which I have enumerated above. 

Therefore, although our association recognizes that there is still a further 
problem in the compensation of Classification Act employees, nevertheless we go 
on record at this time as being in support of H.R. 9983, and equivalent 
legislation. 


The Cuatmman. The committee will now stand in recess until 
Thursday, April 21, at 10 a.m. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p.m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Thursday, April 21, 1960.) 
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POSTAL AND CLASSIFIED EMPLOYEES SALARY 
ADJUSTMENT 


THURSDAY, APRIL 21, 1960 


Hovust or 
ComMMI?rrer ON Post OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 
The committee met, pursuant to recess at 10 a.m., in room 215, 
House Office Building, Hon. Tom Murray (chairman of the com- 
mittee) presiding. 

The Cnamman. The committee will be in order. 

The hearing will be resumed on various bills regarding pay in- 
creases for postal and other Federal employees. 

The committee has held a number of days of hearings, beginning 
on Mareh 15, at which a total of 42 representatives of various em- 
ployee groups have testified in favor of pending bills to grant sub- 
stantial increases in the pay of postal and other Federal employees. 
The testimony of proponents of these salary increases now has been 
completed. 

The remainder of the hearings will be devoted to presentation of 
the views of representatives of Government departments and agencies 
on this legislation. The first witness will be Hon. Maurice H. Stans, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. It is planned that Chairman 
Roger Jones of the Civil Service Commission and representatives 
from certain other executive departments and agencies will be heard 
later on, 

Mr. Stans is, I am sure, well and favorably known to most. of the 
members of this committee. He has appeared before the committee 
a number of times, both in his present position as Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget and, in earlier Congresses, as Deputy Post- 
master General and in other official capacities for the Post Office 
Department. 

Mr. Stans is a recognized authority on fiscal and related problems. 
He also has a very broad and informed background with respect to 
postal matters and considerations affecting the pay systems for postal 
and other Federal employees. 

We are pleased to have you with us this morning, Mr. Stans, and 
will be glad to receive your testimony at this time. 
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STATEMENT OF MAURICE H. STANS, BUREAU OF THE BUDGET; 
ACCOMPANIED BY ELMER B. STAATS, DEPUTY DIRECTOR; 
SPENCER PLATT, ASSISTANT CHIEF, MANAGEMENT AND ORGAN. 
IZATION; AND WILLIAM LEHMAN, MANAGEMENT ANALYST, 
OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Srans. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr, Chairman and members of the committee, we appreciate this 
opportunity to present to you the administration position on the Fed- 
eral pay legislation now under consideration by the committee. 

The administration finds no justification at this time for the enact- 
ment of any legislation which would provide general increases in 
salary rates under the Classification Act, the Postal Field Service Pay 
Act, and other statutory pay systems. We, therefore, strongly oppose 
H.R. 9883 and any other general pay increase bills pending before this 
committee. 

We do endorse legislation such as proposed in the budget message 
and transmitted by the Postmaster General to make permanent the 
temporary 214 percent increase under the Postal Field Service Pay 
Act of 1958. 

We do favor adopting an orderly, valid, and fair approach to sta- 
tutory career white collar pay fixing in the future. This is the posi- 
tion stated by the President in the 1961 Budget message. 

In this statement I will make quite plain our opposition to this gen- 
eral pay legislation, and I will also outline the approach to Federal 
white collar pay fixing which we believe would be equitable and of 
permanent usefulness. 

The reasons for our opposition to a general increase are these: 

1. Enactment of these bills would grant salary increases without 
regard to the only sound principle of Federal pay fixing, which is 
reasonable comparability with private enterprise salary rates. 

2. Based on information presently aehee B enactment of these bills 
would result in grossly excessive salary rates for some grades and 
possibly inadequate salary rates in other grades. 

3. The rates contained in these bills are without sound factual justi- 
fication. The information necessary for judging the need for adjust- 
ments in Federal white collar salary rates will be available in Septem- 
ber, when a study authorized by the Congress last year will be com- 
pleted. Until then the need for any salary increases cannot be 
appraised, 

4. Enactment of these bills would emphasize existing inequities in 
the Federal white collar salary structure and would set new obstacles 
to achieving the improvements and controls which are essential to 
carrying out the principle of equal pay for equal work, with pay rela- 
tionships among grade levels reasonably reflecting differences in duties 
and responsibilities. All of this leads up to a major issue. Enact- 
ment of these bills would result in an annual additional cost of $1.6 
billion, and this is about a 20 percent average increase in the current 
$8.4 billion payroll under these statutory pay systems. The retro- 
active date of January 1, 1960, provided in these bills would mean a 
further added cost of about $800 million in this current fiscal year. 
Because there is no justification at this time for the salary increases 
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proposed in these bills, their enactment would result in an unwarranted 
expenditure of Federal funds. That, in the face of the Government’s 
budgetary problems, would be fiscal irresponsibility. 

While it may seem that our projected $4.2 billion surplus in our 
budget for 1961 could absorb such costs, this can be no ground for 
excessive Federal pay scales. A budget surplus such as is projected 
in the 1961 budget is not a certainty, but a forecast which is based on 
recommendations by the President which require acceptance by the 
Congress. 

This estimated surplus of $4.2 billion is contingent on the extension 
of corporate and excise tax rates, the enactment of legislation to in- 
crease postal revenues and the aviation fuel tax, and the realization 
of the receipts and expenditures estimates shown in the budget. 
Therefore, there are many variables which would affect the outcome 
in 1961. But, regardless of that, Federal pay issues should be dealt 
with on their merits and not on the availabatity of a surplus out of 
which they might be financed. 

Furthermore, it would be unfortunate if action to increase Federal 
salary rates without factual justification had the result of encouraging 
private industry wage and salary increases, which, in turn could in- 
crease inflationary pressures. 


ADMINISTRATION OBJECTIONS 


Our first objection is that these bills follow no sound principle for 
determining whether a Federal white collar pay adjustment is needed, 
or how much. And the reason is that no such principle has been 
recognized. The Congress, the employee organizations, and the ex- 
ecutive branch over the years have considered a variety of factors 
which, although in some degree pertinent, are not definite measuring 
sticks. For example, witnesses have argued over the cost of living, 
productivity, general wage trends, industrial wage averages, living 
standards and family budgets, movements in general economic indi- 
cators, and difficulties in recruiting and retaining staff. All have 
been taken into account in fixing pay in private enterprise, but these 
factors do not provide a satisfactory means, either selectively or in 
combination, of measuring and adjusting Federal white collar pay. 
The only sound course is to adopt the principle of setting Federal em- 
ployee pay at rates comparable with those paid by private employers. 

Our second objection is that a general pay raise now would result 
in excessive rates for some grades. The private enterprise salary data 
now available from the current BLS community survey in the first 
30 cities to be completed indicate that the current Federal rates for 
some grades exceed rates which will be reported to be paid in private 
enterprise when the survey is completed. 

While other grades may show lower Federal pay than private in- 
dustry, it is clear that a general pay raise now, whether it is 23 or 
10 or 2 percent, cannot be justified. We urge that decision be post- 
poned until all the facts are in. 

Our third objection is that these bills would increase Federal salary 
rates before the facts are known as to private salary levels. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics is now conducting a survey for which 
Congress appropriated $500,000 last year which, when complete will 
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report private salary levels for 60 metropolitan areas. Having set 
this survey in motion the Government should not ignore its existence, 

Our fourth objection is that unwarranted salary increases that 
place any salary rates out of proper structural relationship with other 
salary rates will exaggerate inequities and increase unnecessarily the 
cost of rationalizing the structure. I propose to point out later how 
this can be obviated. 

When we speak of excessive rates, we are not quibbling over in- 
significant amounts. We are considering here the pay of about 
1,500,000 employees under these statutory pay systems. Any mis- 
take in an individual pay rate for that number is multiplied astro- 
nomically. 

In a small organization it may not make such difference whether 
the boss pays the actual present $3,780 or the proposed $4,185 a year 
to the one stenographer in the outer office. In the Federal Govern- 
ment that stenographer is in grade GS-3, and she is one of 173,521 
employees in that grade. The $405 a year difference becomes, in a 
general Federal pay raise, an annual difference of $70 million, paid 
year after year. 

The 1958 pay raise set some rates which it now appears were in 
excess of private enterprise rates. Now, on the basis of available 
BLS data, it appears that the bills under consideration would in- 
crease that overpayment in the Classification Act, with strong prob- 
ability that similar excesses would occur in the other statutory pay 
systems. If true, this is wasteful government that cannot be de- 
fended, and the committee, I hope, will want to wait for the facts to 
become available, in order to avoid that possibility. 

If we raise Federal white collar pay levels now on the basis of 
inadequate information which can make the results merely guesses, 
and if the September BLS report shows later that such increases 
result in unnecessary or improper expenditures, then we will all have 
much to regret. 

The cost of living is one of several factors which witnesses have 
discussed. But in recent years private pay has often risen faster than 
has the Consumer Price Index, and so have many Federal white 
collar salary rates. Since 1945 the Consumer Price Index has in- 
creased about 63 percent but the entrance rates for GS-2 and GS-5 
have increased by about 107 and 74 percent, respectively. 

If these rates had been linked to that index, the purchasing power 
of the salary dollar would have been fully maintained with only a 
63-percent increase, or with a salary of about $2,565 for GS-2 instead 
of the actual present salary of $3,255. Moreover, the Consumer Price 
Index has risen only 1.5 percent since the 1958 pay increase was ap- 
proved, and this is much less than the 23-percent increase proposed 
for certain grades in the bills under consideration. 

Inereased productivity is another factor in private pay fixing. It 
is often included on the basis of assumptions as to average Increases in 
product per man-hour in the economy as a whole. Again, this is not 
the sole factor in fixing pay in private enterprise. Moreover, it cannot 
be assumed that all gains in productivity do go or should go to increase 
returns on capital and to decrease prices, or to hold down prices which 
would otherwise have increased. Bureau of Labor Statistics indexes 
of real compensation and real product per man-hour in the private 
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economy show that in some periods productivity has increased faster 
than real compensation, and in other periods real compensation has 
increased faster. ‘To apply productivity increases directly as a factor 
in determining Federal salary levels therefore would have no meaning 
as a practical measure. It would scarcely be justifiable, as has been 
previously suggested in these hearings, to add together all changes 
in the Consumer Price Index and all changes in a national productivity 
index to derive a percent change to be applied to Federal salary rates. 

Assumptions about desirable living standards and family budgets 
have been advanced as deserving a place in Federal pay fixing. Yet 
there is not only the very obvious difliculty in reaching agreement 
among reasonable people on what constitutes a desirable living stand- 
ard, but there is a much more fundamental difficulty. For any attempt 
to use the living standard concept as the basic pay-fixing measure has 
the result of measuring pay in terms of someone’s decisions about 
human needs and aspirations rather than in terms of the value of the 
services rendered. Measured in these terms, for example, the head of a 
family might be paid more than an unmarried employee, regardless 
of the kind of work performed. 

The impossibility of applying the living standard concept directly 
in Federal pay fixing is illustrated in the widely quoted statement 
made to this committee that a letter carrier’s salary does not qualify 
him for the maximum FHA insured mortgage on a $15,000 house. 
The fact is that all persons at this salary level, including carriers, do 
not qualify, salarywise. Furthermore, about 52 percent of FILA loans 
for “new” houses, and about 70 percent of FETA loans for “existing” 
houses, are for amounts below the maximum allowable loan on a 
$15,000 house. The carrier is not alone. It is clearly inappropriate 
for a Federal salary rate to be fixed as the result of a determination 
by a Federal authority as to the value of a house an employee should 
be able to buy, or to provide a living standard higher than that enjoyed 
by a non-Government employee performing similar work. In the 
American economy salaries and wages are determined by decisions 
about what the employee's services are worth in value to the economy, 
not by decisions as to what economic needs he would like to be able to 
satisfy. 

Industrial wage trends are frequently offered as a reason for salary 
increases for Government employees. These cannot be used directly 
to measure the adequacy of Federal salary rates, because such data 
measure changes from one period of time to another, and do not es- 
tablish a proper level of wages at a given time. A report on wage 
trends may show, for example, that carpenters’ pay has increased by 
10 percent since a specified base period while plumbers’ pay has in- 
creased only by 5 percent since the same base period. 

Ilowever, a mere comparison of these two percentage changes dis- 
closes nothing as to the proper relative position now of the actual 
dollar rates for the two jobs. Such a comparison alone does not show, 
for example, whether the plumbers may actually have started from 
a higher base and may still be ahead of the carpenters. It may be a 
fact that average manufacturing hourly earnings, for example, have 
increased by about 55 percent since 1950, while the entrance rate or 
inhiring rate for GS-4 has increased by about 31 percent. But it is 
also a fact that since early 1945 the entrance rate in GS—3 increased by 
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116 percent, while average weekly rates in manufacturing increased 
only 106 percent, which only illustrates that this kind of “rate of 
change” data can be selected to seem to prove a point. While wage 
trend data are useful for some purposes, they are useless for measur- 
ing comparability of Federal salary rates with private enterprise 
pay rates. 

Industrial wage averages cannot be used broadly to measure Fed- 
eral salary rates, as has already been brought out in these hearings, 
since these industry wide averages, such as for manufacturing or trans- 
portation as a whole, or for some individual industry such as ma- 
chinery or textiles, are based on a mixture of levels of responsibility, 
from unskilled trainees to highly skilled foremen. Such an average 
of many levels does not state the specific rate for a particular level 
which is required for comparison with a specific grade level in the 
Federal service. 

It is for these reasons, for example, that average wage increases 
reported for recent private wage settlements, such as the recent steel 
settlement, which has been mentioned in these hearings, are not suit- 
able for determining Federal white collar salary rates. Even if the 
steel settlement were some sort of guide, we should note that it pro- 
vides no base wage increase at all until December next and then only 
an average 7-cent increase which, even adding the indirect costs, will 
bring about only an average 3-percent increase. 

All the factors which I have mentioned, and many more, are per- 
tinent and do directly influence private industry salary decisions. Yet 
none of them can feasibly be applied directly, either selectively or in 
combination, as the measure of adequate Federal salary rates. 

Nevertheless, it is the administration position that all these relevant 
private salary-fixing factors should be reflected in Federal salary 
rates to the extent that they affect private industry rates for similar 
positions and responsibility. 

By following this principle we automatically give each factor the 
weight in Federal pay setting which it has, on the average, in private 
pay setting in the national economy. The “reasonable comparability” 
principle comprehends all relevant factors because it includes the 
resolution of all of them as reflected in private enterprise rates. We 
have concluded that fixing Federal salary rates on the principle of 
reasonable comparability with private enterprise rates for similar 
positions is long overdue. 


ADMINISTRATION POSITION—SUMMARY AND BACKGROUND 


It is the administration position that the adequacy of Federal salary 
rates at any particular time should be measured by applying two basic 
principles. The first principle is the one just mentioned, that Federal 
‘areer compensation should be reasonably comparable with compen- 
sation in private enterprise for work of a similar level of difficulty 
and responsibility. 

The second principle is that within the Federal Government there 
should be equal pay for substantially equal work within and among 
all pay systems, with pay relationships among grades reasonably 
reflecting work levels. There appears to be rather general agree- 
ment on these basic principles. The problems before us have to do 
with the way they are defined and applied. 
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The white-collar salary proposals which I will outline result from 
a series of studies, some of which are familiar to you. In 1957 a report 
of the Defense Advisory Committee on Professional and Technical 
Compensation (Cordiner report) pointed out what were regarded 
as serious deficiencies in Federal pay rates and pay practices for 
professional and technical employees. 

Shortly thereafter the President’s Committee on Scientists and 
Engineers (Young committee) reported what amounted to general 
agreement with the Cordiner findings. Both the Cordiner and Young 
reports were confined to special groups of Federal employees; Cordi- 
ner to employees in the Department of Defense at GS-7 and higher; 
Young to scientists and engineers throughout the Government. 

Following completion of these reports the administration decided 
to ascertain wriestlie *any of the findings of these special reports ap- 
plied generally to other Federal employees, particularly the 1 million 
nonprofessional, nonmanagerial employees in the Classification Act 
and in the Postal Feld Service. 

An Interdepartmental Committee on Civil Compensation was ac- 
cordingly formed by the President in early 1957 and its steering 
committee, under the chairmanship of Mr. James T. O’Connell, Un- 
der Secretary of Labor, was directed to make a comprehensive study 
of all executive branch civilian compensation. ‘The findings and 
recommendations of this study were summarized in a report dated 
November 1957. This staff report included a number of recommenda- 
tions for far-reaching reforms in Federal pay. Until recently none of 
its recommendations had been either accepted or rejected by the ad- 
ministration because it was believed preferable to take up the question 
of reform of the statutory white-collar pay systems through joint 
review by the Congress and the executive branch. 

With that purpose the President, on July 15, 1958, recommended 
the establishment of a joint pay commission to make such a joint re- 
view and to recommend action, and referred to the O’Connell report, 
stating that copies of that would be made available to the Congress. 
Shortly thereafter, a supply of copies of the report was delivered for 
use of this committee. Since the O’Connell report was not widely 
disseminated and because of its significance, I suggest that it be made 
a part of the record of these hearings so it can be examined in con- 
nection with our presentation. 

(The report referred to is inserted in the record at the conclusion 
of Mr. Stan’s formal statement. ) 

Mr. Srans. Your attention is also called, Mr. Chairman, to the fact 
that, as I would like to emphasize this point somewhat that the salary 
data shown therein is out of date due to the 10-percent increase in 
salaries enacted in 1958. 

Administration representatives appeared in December 1958, before 
the Subcommittee on Manpower Utilization of this committee, and 
renewed the suggestion for a joint review of Federal compensation 
by the Congress and the executive branch. 

In those statements the interrelationships among the major Federal 
pay systems were pointed out, showing, for example, that blue-collar 
pay and white-collar pay should be adjusted in better relationship 
with each other, and showing how relatively low pay levels for the 
Congress, the judiciary, and the top executive branch officers have 
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adversely affected career white-collar pay levels. It was further 
emphi asized that, while the Government follows a clear pay princ iple 
of comparability to set blue-collar pay, no such basic principle is 
followed in fixing pay under the statutory white-collar systems, 

The division of authority between the Congress and the executive 
branch for pay administration was traced, emphasizing that this 
division required joint review and action, as the President had ree- 
ommended, to make any etlective progress. 

In the absence of a joint commission, the executive branch has con- 
tinued to seek improvements, concentrating on the Classification Act, 
the basic white-collar pay system of general coverage. Thereafter, 
equitable relationships among the C lassification Act, the Postal F ield 
Service Act, the Executive Pay Act, and the smaller pay systems can 
be established. This work has resulted in the position which we 
are outlining today. 


FIRST PRINCIPLE—"“REASONABLE COMPARABILITY” 


Jeginning in 1954 the President and other administration spokes- 
men have repeatedly advocated the principle that Federal career 
salary rates should be generally comparable with private enterprise 
pay levels. A common conclusion of all the pay studies T have men- 
tioned is that Federal pay should be reasonably comparable with pay 
in private enterprise for similar work. In your hearings this year 
several employee organization spokesmen have also supported ‘this 
principle. We urge your committee to accept it. 

By following this ‘principle, the employee and the taxpayer are 
assured that the Government is paying no more, and no less, than 
the “going rate” for employee services, just as the Government. is 
expec ted to pay current market prices for any other services or goods 
for which it contracts. Moreover, the principle presents a measurable 
method for setting Federal pay. 

Federal blue-collar wage rates have for generations been fixed in 
accordance with local prevailing rates following the “reasonable 
comparability” principle. In using this principle for fixing Federal 
white-collar salaries, comparison should be made with n: tional rates 
rather than with local rates. 

National rates are, for several reasons, more appropriate for white- 
collar workers. In the case of professional and managerial workers 
especially, the labor market is national in scope, and pay rates must 
have national application. 

Also, local wage-setting operations for Federal clerical employees 
would, as a practical matter, involve so many geographic locations 
and be so complex as to be quite infeasible. 

Although Federal blue-collar workers are concentrated in a rela- 
tively limited number of establishments, there are, even so, more 
than 200 areas in which blue-collar wage surveys must be made and 
for which wage board actions must be taken. Federal white-collar 
workers are much more widely dispersed. Postal field service workers 
and other Federal white-collar workers are located almost literally in 
every city and town in the country. 

The number of geogr aphiec areas that would require local surveys 
and operations cannot be estim: ited, and these areas would be adjacent 
to each other in an endless series, making area definition virtually 
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impossible, nor does it help to compromise between local and national 
approaches in favor of some sort of regional approach, for almost any 
region thus defined would have both high-pay and low-pay areas 
within it. 

Thus, from the standpoints both of principle and practicality, it is 
necessary to adjust white-collar pay rates in accordance with national 
pay levels. 

THE EXPANDED COMMUNITY WAGE SURVEY 


The difficulty in following the principle of reasonable compar- 
ability is that the Government now a no valid nationally represent- 
ative data with which to measure Federal salary rates. This may be 
surprising to those who know the large volume of data on wages and 
salaries now reported by the Government and by professional and 
trade associations. There are, for example, data on wage trends, but 
wage trends are a measure of change rather than a definition of level. 
There are data on industrial averages, but these, too, provide no basis 
for fixing comparable rates. There are data from surveys by profes- 
sional and trade groups, but none of this is nationally representative 
and most of it is defined in terms which cannot be related to the 
grades in Federal pay systems. 

The kind of pay data needed for comparability pay purposes is the 
kind which the Bureau of Labor Statistics has for years been collect- 
ing in its community wage surveys. However, prior to this year, the 
community wage surveys were made in only a relatively few metro- 
politan areas and the white collar occupations and levels included 
were largely clerical in nature. The community wage surveys has 
not, in other words, been nationally representative nor had they eov- 
ered a sufficient sample of Federal white collar work. That situation 
is now being changed. 

Needs for expansion of the community wage surveys for economic 
analysis and for private industry and union purposes had been accum- 
ulating over the years. The Bureau of Labor Statistics had prepared 
a design for expansion which would produce data on white collar 
occupations, including professional and managerial occupations at 
all levels, and which would have a coverage representative of urban 
United States. Early in 1958, a team of executive branch pay special- 
ists worked with the Bureau of Labor Statistics staff to review this 
survey design to assure that it would serve, in addition to its primary 
economic analysis purposes, to measure private enterprise rates for an 
adequate cross section of Federal white collar work. Last year the 
President requested and the Congress appropriated $500,000 for the 
expansion of the surveys to serve all these purposes. 

The complete details of the survey design are set forth in a docu- 
ment titled “Design for a Survey of White Collar Pay in Private 
Industry.” This document summarizes the report and the design 
recommended by a work group composed of statisticians and pay 
specialists from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Bureau of the 

udget, the Civil Service Commission, the Office of the Special As- 
sistant to the President for Personnel Management, and a consultant 
from the Department of Defense. The report and recommendations 
have been accepted by the administration, and now form the fact- 
finding basis for the administration’s projected proposals for pay 
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action. The report states the policy assumptions on which the design 
is based ; it outlines in complete detail the occupational, industry, and 
metropolitan area sampling, and it records the rationale for the sam- 
ples; and it defines the scope of the pay data to be collected. 

A copy of this survey design was delivered to the statf of this com- 
mittee upon its completion about a year ago. Copies have also been 
given to the various departments and agencies, and to employee or- 
ganizations. A copy of this report is attached. 

I would like to offer a copy of the report for the record at this point, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. It may be done. 

(The report is inserted in the record at the conclusion of Mr. Stans’ 
formal statement.) 

Mr. Stans. Here are some aspects of this survey : 

The survey will report the rates paid in industry and business for 
77 white-collar jobs. These jobs have been carefully selected to be 
representative of Federal white-collar work from GS-1 and equiva- 
lent to GS-15 and equivalent. 

To be selected, the jobs had to be common and of frequent occur- 
rence both in the Government and in private enterprise, and the work 
had to be essentially the same in both spheres. Accordingly, in ad- 
dition to its regular job list included in the published community 
survey reports, the Bureau of Labor Statistics is pricing such jobs as 
engineers, chemists, accountants, personnel officers, lawyers (on the 
legal staff of a company, not those in practice for themselves), cal- 
culating machine operators, file clerks, and the like. We are, in other 
words, peeing only those Federal jobs which can be directly com- 
pared with jobs in private enterprise. We are not pricing investiga- 
tors, claims examiners, social scientists, and other common Federal 
jobs which have no sufficient parallel in private enterprise. 

These 77 jobs are being priced in 80 metropolitan areas, carefully 
selected by size, location, and industrial composition to be representa- 
tive of urban United States. More than 70 percent of Federal civilian 
employees are employed in urban areas, and more than 75 percent of 
private enterprise white collar workers are in urban areas. 

This summer the Bureau of Labor Statistics will complete its 
first annual survey under this expanded design, and in September 
they will publish a preliminary report showing national averages and 
medians and other pertinent private enterprise salary data. We will 
all then, for the first time, have the private industry facts to use to 
determine how Federal pay compares, grade by grade. The final 
report will be published in December 1960. 


SECOND PRINCIPLE—ADEQUATE INTERNAL STRUCTURE 


The second principle which we advocate, namely, equal pay for 
equal work, with pay relationships among grades reasonably reflect- 
ing work levels, is as important as the first principle of reasonable 
comparability with pay in private enterprise. It is the principle on 
which internal equity depends, and which requires that salary struc- 
tures provide adequate recognition of more difficult duties and higher 
responsibilities, and adequate incentive to assume them. It is the 
basis for position classification and job evaluation as practiced in 
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the various Federal pay systems. However, Federal salary structures, 
particularly that under the Classification Act, no longer provide rea- 
sonable pay relationships among grades. The differentials between 
grades and the step increases within grade are not, in a number of in- 
stances, adequate recognition and do not constitute sufficient material 
incentive for higher responsibility and greater proficiency. 

The executive branch recommendation for any needed white collar 
pay adjustment, based on the September Bureau of Labor Statistics 
report, will also incorporate proposals for reform of the pay structure 
itself and for more practical rules for the use of rates in that struc- 
ture. The exact dimensions of structural reform are dependent 
in part. on the pay levels found to be needed for comparability with 
private enterprise. Therefore, I cannot specify precise figures at 
this time; but I would like to mention the failings which need to be 
corrected and to outline the method of correction which we propose. 

These remarks will be addressed specifically to the structure of the 
Classification Act, which is currently the most defective of all Federal 
pay structures; but the observations apply, also, in varying degree, 
tothe other Federal white collar pay systems. 

A pay structure is an ascending series of pay rates designed as 
equitable compensation for different levels of work and for different 
degrees of proficiency and seniority in the work. Just as the work 
itself is classified in reguiarized gradations of difficulty and responsi- 
bility, so the pay r«\es should have regularized interrelationships. 
The differences between pay rates for different work levels should 
serve both as proper recognition and as material incentives, and the 
differences must accordingly be sufficient to be effective as motivation 

The Classification Act salary structure does not fulfill these func- 
tions because it becomes too irregular. The differentials between some 
grades, and the within-grade step increases in most grades, are too 
small to provide material incentive. The GS-18 ceiling rate is so low 
that it has brought undesirable depression in the rates for several 
lower grades. A few examples of the irregularities will illustrate. 

When a young professional employee is promoted from the entry 
rate of GS-5 to the entry rate of GS-7 it adds 23 percent to his salary, 
but when an employee moves from the entry rate of GS-16 to the 
entry rate of GS-17 the difference in salary is only 8 percent. 

Even among the clerical grades where much lesser work level differ- 
ences are recognized, the differentials range from 11 percent which 
may be too much, to7 percent which may not be enough. 

While differentials between the lower professional and managerial 
grades of GS-5, 7, 9, 11, 12, and 13 average nearly 20 percent, the 
differentials from GS-13 upward average only 12 percent, thus the 
small difference in the paycheck which accompanies a promotion to 
the next higher grade is quite incongruous as, for instance, in pro- 
motion from the maximum step of GS-13 to a GS-14 job, where the 
paycheck is increased from $338.03 to $345.29, or only $7.26. 

Finally, the low GS-18 ceiling permits neither the size of differ- 
entials needed nor the level of rates needed to match the responsibility 
at the upper grades. Increases in differentials are needed most among 
grades GS-2 through GS-5 and from GS-13 through GS-18. 

In brief, differentials between grades from GS-1 through GS-10 
should follow a common pattern. There should also be a coherent 
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pattern for differentials between the professional and managerial 
grades of GS-5, GS-7, GS-9, GS-11, GS-12, and so on through 
GS-18. The exact shape of these patterns can be determined after the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has reported the results of its survey of 
white-collar pay in private enterprise. 

Second, within-grade step provisions vary widely. Some grades 
have 10 step rates, some 9, some 5, and 1 grade has 8 rates while an- 
other has 1. Some steps amount to 3.7 percent of the entry rate, and 
some are as small as 1.5 percent. 

The length of service required for a step increase also varies among 
the grades. Many of the step increases are too small to be felt as 
incentives. The increase in the paycheck of a GS-17 official when he 
gets a step increase is $6.65. 

It is plain that there should be a regularization of within-grade 
ranges and step increases, providing an adequate total range. It 
should also regularize the number of steps, the size of steps, and the 
time and other conditions for advancement to higher steps. This will 
undoubtedly result in larger step increases for some grades, for ex- 
ample for GS-3 and GS-4, and for GS-8 and the higher grades. 

Not only is the Classification Act structure itself defective, but the 
use of this rate structure by departments and agencies is governed 
by statutory rules which are too rigid to i sensible management 
action, and this rigidity causes considerable damage. The rules pro- 
vide that, with rare exceptions, new appointments must be made only 
at the entry step of the grade. Qualified, experienced candidates, al- 
ready earning more, are discouraged. Progression from one step rate 
to the next higher step rate of the grade is governed by the statutory 
rule which provides for such progression only upon completion of 
the statutory time in grade. Increases for extra competence are not 
allowed, nor may a supervisor’s ingrade rate be increased above the 
rate paid his subordinate under another pay system system. When an 
employee is promoted to a higher grade, the rules require that the 
promotion be either to the entry step of the new grade or to the lowest 
step which will provide a single step salary increase. One-step in- 
creases are not adequate recognition for assuming heavier responsi- 
bility. 

Mr. Chairman, that completes the statement. 

We appreciate very much the forebearance of the committee in 
listening to a long statement but it was our feeling that an analysis of 
this type was necessary to fully convey the point that our statement 
was prepared to make. 

(The report referred to at p. 377 of Mr. Stans’ statement follows :) 
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DESIGN FOR A SURVEY 
OF WHITE COLLAR PAY IN PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


Sponsored by 
The Bureau of the Budget 
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The Civil Service Commission 
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to the President for Personnel 


Management 
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Design for a Survey of White Collar Pay in Private Industry 


ORIGIN 


The Administration has adopted the principle that Federal white collar 
pay rates should be reasonably comparable with prevailing non-Federal rates 
for the same kind of work. To put this principle into action it is necessary 
to know the pay rates which prevail in non-Federal employment; but the in- 
formation now available on white collar pay is inadequate. 


This is the report and the recommendations of the special work group 
which was organized to design a survey of white collar occupational pay in 
private industry. 


SURVEY PLAN IN BRIEF 


Compensation in private industry would be measured for 28 professional, 
managerial, and clerical series of occupations involving a total of 77 
occupation-work level definitions. Pay data would be collected for work in 
these occupations comparable to GS-1 through GS-15. 


National estimates would be based on a sample of 2,100 establishments 
selected from manufacturing; transportation, communication, and other public 
utilities; trade; finance; and engineering and architectural services. Es- 
tablishments employing less than 100 employees would be excluded from the 
study. Sample members would be selected from 80 metropolitan areas but esti- 
mates would relate to all (184) mainland US metropolitan areas. 


Industry pay for positions, in 5 selected job fields, corresponding to 
GS-16, 17, and 18 would be explored through a supplemental study covering a 
relatively small number of major firms. 


Compensation data would include salary rates for all occupations studied 
plus cash bonuses paid annually or oftener to professional and managerial 
employees. The first study would also obtain data relating to the operation 
of salary rate plans, on entrance rate policy, and on possible pay distinc- 
tions among different fields of engineering. Through selection of a few 
items for intensive study each year, the program would, over a period of 
several years, develop information on other aspects of total compensation, 
including all major fringe benefits. 
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THE WORK GROUP 


The Bureau of the Budget initiated an inquiry into the feasibility of 
collecting dependable national white collar pay data. After consultations 
with the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Civil Service Commission, it 
was agreed that a special work group should be formed to design a survey 
which would produce such data. The Special Assistant to the President for 
Personnel Management was also consulted and signified his interest by 
assigning a staff member to the work group. Mr. Raymond J. Braitsch, of 
the Army-Air Force Wage Board, because of his broad knowledge of and capa- 
city in pay matters, was invited to join the group, and he did so. 


The full work group consisted of 


Toivo P. Kanninen Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Samiel E. Cohen Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Louis E. Badenhoop Bureau of labor Statistics 
Robert F. Milkey Civil Service Commission 


J» Kenneth Mulligan Civil Service Commission 


William P. Lehman Bureau of the Budget 
Dana M. Barbour Bureau of the Budget 
David McAfee Office of Special Assistant 


to the President 


Raymond J. Braitsch Army-Air Force Wage Board 


Raymond Jacebson of the Commission's staff rendered invaluable assist- 


ance in the preparation and testing of the job definitions. 


The work group developed the basic survey plan during the period May 
through October 1958. After the first few meetings, which were devoted 
to outlining objectives and defining policy assumptions, Kanninen of BLS 
led the group in its survey design task, with BLS providing drafts of the 
general design and of area and industrial samples, and CSC drafting defi- 
nitions of the jobs in the occupational sample. The work group developed 
cooperatively the occupational sample, and reviewed the designs and defi- 
nitions. A pretest of several aspects of this design was conducted during 


late 1958 and early 1959 by the Bureau of Labor Statistics with the assist- 


ana¢é of the Civil Service Commission. The pretest results were reviewed 
and the survey design completed by the work group in March and April 1959. 


An unusually high degree of mtual understanding pervaded the group's 
work, and the group unanimously agrees upon virtually all aspects of the 
design recommended. 
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POLICY ASSUMPTIONS 


The structure of the pay survey must be built upon a foundation of 
Federal pay policy. Not all of the aspects of pay policy which determine the 
survey design have been authoritatively stated. The group found it nec- 
essary accordingly to make assumptions relative'to,»pay policy, and to work 
from such hypotheses. Some assumptions thus made may be less safe than 
others, and the assumptions are very proper subjects for review by higher 
authority. In listing below these policy hypotheses the group, it must he 
understood, is not recommending pay policy, but is merely defining what 
it understands the policy to be or what it guesses the policy will be. 
Should these hypotheses be questioned and changed, then change would probably 
also be necessary in some aspects of the survey design. 


Of the hypotheses thus made, the following are most basic to the 
survey design: 


* The first application of pay survey data would probably 
be in Administration recommendations on Classification 
Act pays The occupational sample should therefore be 
representative of the universe of Classification Act 
jobs. (It should also be noted that the occupational 
universe of the Classification Act is much greater and 
more comprehensive than that of any other single pay 
system, Federal or non-Federal. ) 


* The Classification Act would remain essentially un- 
changed for at least the next year or two. This means, 
among other things, that there would be (1) nationwide 
application of pay rates, and (2) no separate pay 
schedules for specific occupations (except a&@ Section 
803 authorities might be so interpreted). The survey 
would not, therefore, be designed to serve as a basis 
for establishment of white collar pay schedules by 
locality nor for establishment ofiseparate pay schedules 
for specific occupations. 


* The principle of direct comparability with non-Federal 
pay, modified only to maintain orderly grade differer+-- 
tials, may be applied through grades as high as GS-15. 
The survey should therefore produce nationally repre- 
sentative and definitive data through at least GS-15. 
At GS-16 an@ higher grades a supplemental survey should 
produce at least a picture of pay and practices in the 
larger companies and determine the feasibility of regu- 
lar collection of pay data for these grades. 
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CURRENT DATA ON WHITE COLLAR PAY 


All recent pay study groups have agreed that data currently 
available on non-Federal white collar pay is inadequate, and that there 
is pressing need of dependable data. These groups include the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Civilian Compensation, the President's 
Committee on Scientists and Engineers, and the Cordiner Committee. 
The last named of these, the Cordiner Committee, felt so acutely 
the need for pay data that it enlisted the aid of the Civil Service Com- 
mission in a skeletonal survey of professional and managerial pay 
rates. 


In spite of the concurrence on the inadequacy of current pay 
data, the work group nevertheless undertook its own review of this 
matter. It was found that there are a few score of surveys made by 
non-Governmental groups (usually professional societies and trade 
associations) which periodically collect pay data for certain classes 
of white collar workers. Neither individually nor collectively do these 
surveys, however, provide representative data for a reasonable sample 
of Classification Act jobs. Almost invariably the surveys either ignore 
or inadequately define the level of work for which the pay rates are 
gathered. In addition, in the great majority of surveys, the sample 
of establishments or individuals cannot be accepted as nationally rep- 
resentative. The data resulting from none of these surveys, with the 
possible exception of some which relate to entry salaries for college 
graduates, can be used even in a contributory sense as a basis for 
establishing comparable Federal pay. 


The only Governmental survey of use is that by BLS of wages 
for clerical and office workers in 20 metropolitan areas. Were this 
survey extended to representative coverage of urban United States, and 
were it to include a suitable sample of professional and managerial 
jobs, the survey would meet the work group's objectives. The design 
developed by the work group is, in effect, such an extension. 


ALTERNATIVE SURVEY PROGRAMS 


The survey design herewith put forward could be applied in 
either of two kinds of survey programs. It could be applied through 
expansion of the current BLS community surveys to a total of 80 met- 
ropolitan areas, with blue collar and clerical worker pay data col- 
lected from 15,000 establishments, and professional and managerial 
data collected from a selected sample of 2,100 of the 15,000 estab- 
lishments. Or it could be applied without expansion of the community 
surveys, by collecting clerical, professional and managerial pay data 
from the selected sample of 2,100 establishments in the 80 metropoli- 
tan areas. 


The first alternative, expansion of the community surveys, 
would cost $600,000 the first year, and $510,000 annually thereafter. 
The second alternative would cost $290,000 annually. 
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The first alternative would, besides providing the white collar 
pay data, also supply blue collar pay data now collected by other 
Federal agencies purely for administrative purposes. It would also 
permit publication of BLS community wage reports for 60 additional 
areas, and this service to labor and industry would probably enhance 
BLS entree to the establishments selected for survey. The second 
alternative would not provide BLS coverage of blue collar pay outside 
the 20 metropolitan areas currently covered, and would not permit 
community wage reports outside those 20 areas. Both alternatives 
would provide national white collar pay levels and would reveal any 
regional pattern in white collar pay which may exist. 


SELECTION AND DEFINITION OF OCCUPATIONS 
TO BE STUDIED 

The work group approached the selection of occupations to be 
studied from the viewpoint that these should be representative of Clas- 
sification Act coverage. It was further agreed that occupational def- 
initions, to be prepared for use in collection of salary data, should 
reflect duties and responsibilities in industry and also be translatable 
to specific pay grades in the General Schedule. 


A. Selection of Occupations 


Occupations selected for study were to meet the following 
criteria: 


1. Must be surveyable in private industry— 
within the framework of a broad survey 
design. 


2. Should be numerically important in in- 
dustry as wellas in the Federal service. 


3. Should provide representation of the 
range of Classification Act pay. 


4. Must have definiteness and clarity in 
terms of duties, responsibilities, and 
other job factors. 


5. Consideration to be given to inclusion 
of critical or problem occupations. 


Although all jobs selected could be expected to meet the test 
of items 1 and 4, representation of the range of Classification Act 
pay (item 3) could not be obtained without inclusion of thinly occupied 
occupations that match GS grades 12 and higher. 
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The occupational groups and series of classes under the Federal Posi- 
tion-Classification Plan were reviewed and, as a first step, the following 


groups were eliminated: 


(1) Inspection and investigation; (2) business 


and industry; (3) mechanic; (4) social science, psychology and welfare; 

(5) education; (6) transportation; (7) library and archives; (8) fine arts; 
(9) veterinary science; (10) copyright, patent, and trademark; and (11) 
miscellaneous. Employment in these groups range from 0.1 to 4.0 percent 

of Classification Act employees. In the process of selecting and defining 
specific occupations, the work group concluded that direct representation 
in the ny ae list was not feasible or indicated for these additional 


groups? ) Biological 
public and 


sciences; (13) medical, hospital, dental, and 


14) supply. 


The list of occupations to be covered in the study (see next page) 
includes occupations from the following groups: 


GS-200 


GS-300 


GS-500 
GS-800 
GS-900 
GS-1300 


GS-1500 


B. 


Personnel Administration and 
Industrial Relations 


General Administrative, Clerical, 
and Office Services 


Accounting and Budget 
Engineering 

Legal and Kindred 
Physical Sciences 


Mathematics and Statistics 


Preparation of Definitions 


Civil Service Commission staff has prepared definitions for each 
selected occupation-work level. The Bureau of Labor Statistics regularly 
collects salary data for a score or more of office clerical and drafting 
occupations in major labor markets. Where occupations were selected from 
the BLS survey list, BLS definitions will generally be used. 


A total of 28 occupations and 77 occupation-work level categories have 


been selected for study. 
through 15. 


1 See Appendix 


The list will provide comparisons with all grades 
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Occupations and Work Levels Selected for Study 


(Men and women to be scheduled in all categories) 


Clerical 


Bookkeeping-machine operators II) 
Key-punch 
Office boys or girls eeeeeeeeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Stenographers, BENETAL] 
Stenographers, technical 
Switchboard operators (I, II) 
Tabulating machine operators +4 II, III) 


Managers, office services (I, II, Iii, Iv) eerereeeeseeeseces 
Payroll BUPETVISOTS 
Supervisors, key-punch (I, II) 
Supervisors, tabulating machine unit (I, II) 


Draftsmen 


Tracers 

Draftsmen, junior 

Draftsmen, senipr 

Draftsmen, leader 
Engineers and Scientists 


Chemists II, III, Iv, V, VI) 

Engineers (I, il, III, Iv, V; VI) 

Directors, research and development ..cccccccccsccccccccccece 
Accountants and Auditors 


Accountants II, III, Iv, Wa 


Personnel Management 
Job analysts II, III, Iv) 
Employment managers (I, II, Iv) 
Personnel directors (I, II, III, Iv) 
Attorneys 
Attorneys II, ITI, IV, V; VI) 


Total in all selected categories ---------------------- 


Percent of all 
Classification 
Act employees 


ce 
ec 
bt 
+13 bi 
+09 tc 
2.34 
2.42 
2.78 
059 T 
“TT 
9.54 
t 
+03 
19. 3 
005 
03 
i 222 
27.24 
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Ce Data for "Super-Grade" Positions 


The work group agreed that the survey design should provide for 
collection of data on compensation in industry for positions generally 
equivalent to "super-grade" positions in the Federal service. It considered 
but rejected the idea of developing generalized definitions such as those 
prepared for the selected occupations. Diversity of duties and responsi- 
bilities found in jobs at this level is so great as to make it impractical 
to prepare such generalized job definitions. 


In the pretest, information was sought from establishments of large 
companies on titles and compensation for persons in directly related 
positions above the positions covered by survey definitions for accountants 
and auditors, engineers, chemists, attorneys, and personnel management jobs. 
The pretest indicated that identification and pay for such positions could, 
in most cases, be obtained only through additional interviews with higher 
officials and, in the case of multi-establishment firms, from central adminis- 
trative offices, often at different locations. Substantial added survey 
costs would, thus, be incurred if collection of such data (inadequate in any 
case for evaluation purposes) was requested in the 2,100-establishment sample. 


Hence, the work group concluded that data on supergrade equivalents 
should be obtained in a separate study of companies rather than of establish- 
ments. It is proposed that the study cover about 26 large companies (each 
with more than 20,000 employees) selected from various industries, largely 
in manufacturing. Occupational information and pay data (salary and bonuses) 
would be collected for "super-grade" equivalent positions in the following 
fields of work: 


1. Scientific and engineering (including 
research and development) 


2. Financial 

3. Legal 

4. Personnel and Industrial Relations 
5. Plant managerial 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics would select the firms to be visited and 
the Civil Service Commission would carry out the survey, with participation 
of BLS and a few other Federal agencies. The Commission staff would work 
with representatives of the agencies in identifying the limits of the super- 
grade area and in developing the outline of information needed for grading 
of jobs. The same group would then carry out the survey visits and grade the 
jobs for which pay data were obtained. The results will be incorporated in 
the overall report on white collar pay in private industry. 
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This part of the study will not provide statistically reliable pay 
data for these grades. It is hoped that the study will, however, test 
the feasibility of regular collection of representative pay data for 
the grades. It will also permit the presentation of case studies on 
the companies covered. 


The above plan follows generally the approach being used by large 
industrial companies in conducting similar surveys. 


COMPENSATION TO BE MEASURED 


The work group recognized that many white collar employees in indus- 
try received some compensation, in the form of annual bonuses or through 
participation in profit-sharing plans, in addition to salary. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics studies of office clerical worker pay have established 
that such payments may add a significant amount to earnings of some of 
the individuals receiving them but when averaged over all employees in the 
occupation, they usually increased the weekly earnings by $1 or less. 
Evidence from private surveys of professional and managerial positions 


suggests that bonus pay may be a more significant component of total com- 
pensation in these positions. 


It has been agreed that in addition to collecting data on normal or 
standard weekly hours and salary rates for each occupation, information on 
bonus payments paid annually or oftener will be obtained for other than the 
clerical and drafting occupations. Deferred payments: will not be included 
in the study. Where determination of bonus payments made to individuals 
is not feasible, estimates relating to groups (departments, occupations, 
etc.) will be reviewed for acceptability. 


Average salaries will be tabulated for each occupation and work level 
studied. In addition, average compensation (salary plus bonus) will be 
computed for all except clerical and drafting employees. All earnings 
data will be tabulated on a weekly basis. 


4 
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EMPLOYER PRACTICES AND SUPPLEMENTARY 
WAGE BENEFITS 


The work group approached the selection of nonsalary items for the 
study from the following position. 


Particularly during the first study, the matching of employees against 
survey job definitions will be time consuming and require the concentrated 
effort of the data collectors and of company officials. 


A substantial amount of information on major fringe items (overtime 
pay provisions, paid holidays and vacations, paid sick leave, insurance 
and pension plans) is regularly collected by BLS on office employees in 
industry. 


Assuming a program of annual surveys of occupational pay, data on 
employer practices or supplementary benefits need not be collected annually 
to be considered reasonably current. A substantial body of knowledge could 
be obtained by selecting a very few items for intensive study each year and 
scheduling them for resurvey on a 3 to 5 year cycle. 


The group selected for study in the first survey 4 items that are 
directly related to occupational compensation. These are identified on the 
form (BLS 1476 Supplement) which follows as: 


A. Salary Rate System for Jobs Studied 
B. Entrance Rate Policy 

Ce Pay Distinctions Among Engineers 

D. Nonproduction Bonuses 


It will be noted that the inquiry into Salary Rate Systems will establish 
the general characteristics of employer planse It is the view of the work 
group that specific information in this area (e. g., width of: ranges, number 
and size of step rates) could best be studied through intensive analysis of 
the compensation plans of a relatively few large employers. It is proposed 
that this analysis be made in.conjunction with the study of "super-grade" 
positions in 26 large companies. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
: Your report will be Washington 25, D. C. 
held ia confidence 
GENERAL ESTABLISIIMENT INFORMATION —Continued 
Schedule No. Est. Name 


A Salary Rate System for Jobs Studied 


Report information under Item I on salary rate plan as it relates to each of the jobs being studied in 
which job matches were r ed. For establishments in which formal rate ranges apply to 1 or more of 
the jobs studied, additional information is requested under Item [I A, B, and C. Enter a zero in the cod- 
ing space for any job groups in which no workers are employed. 


B It is essential that “Pp iate code entries at Items I and II] A and B can be related to the individual 
job-grade categories for which earnings data are obtained. Provision is made for entering codes against 
job yoee as they appear on the survey job list. If the code does not apply to each job and grade for 
whic hes were d within the group, enter code that applies to a majority of workers within the 
job group and identify the exceptions under “Remarks” together with the applicable codes. 


Attach any written material available on the establishment’s pay and classification plan including 
such items as (1) statements on pay policy, (2) description of classification structure, (3) pay schedules, 
or (4) practices relating to use of entrance rates and to advancement of individuals through race ranges. 


Job groups in white-collar survey list 


< 


I, Salary rate plans 


1, No formal rate policy - salaries determined Remarks; 
on an individual basis, 


2. Formal rate policy + single rates 


3. Formal rate policy ~ range of rates 
(minimum and maximum rates specified) 


Formal rate range plans | | | | | | | 


A. Intermediate rate policy Remark 


1. Intermediate dollar cates (step rates) 
specified 


2. ay tates not specified but specific rules 


Pros! 


3. Other policy (specify) 


B. Progression policy | | | | | | | | 
1. Automatic increases after a specified emarks: 
period 
2. Merit review 


3. Combination of | and 2 


C. Does the hiring policy permit hiring of new employees above the minimum of the rate range? 


1. Yes 2. No O 
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B. Entrance Rete 
1. Does the Company hire all inexperienced colle, duates (bachelor's de in each. of the pccupaticas 
listed at the same salary rate ? is 
0. No in occupation 
1. No formal hiring rate Engineer 
2. = inexperienced college graduates ral 
red in occupation 
3. Yes 
4. No 
Il. If answer is ‘‘Yes"' for any of these occupations, 
what is the hiring rate for the occupation? the 
If answer is for any of these occupations, 
what is the lowest 5 rate and the spread in 
entrance rates permitted in the occupation? 
Spread in percentage or 
dollar amounts, or Fighest 
} rate permitted 
— 
is IV. If a range in hiring rates is permitted, what criteria are used in deciding on the rate to be paid new 
recruits hired in the upation? Enter approp codes and also give Stalls of each criteria in “Re i 
marks." 
Chemist 
{ ‘s No workers hired in occupation, or 6. Offers of competitors 
all recruits paid the same rate 7. reser | service completed 
j 1. Scholastic standing 8. Special examination i 
2. Standing of college attended 9. Field in shore supply . 
3. Special curriculum 10. Recommendation of interviewer, 
4. Related experience (prior to graduation) no established criteria 
| 5. Evid of leadership 11. Other criteria (explain each) 


| ] 

} 
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C. Pay Distinctions Among Engineers 
I. Distinctions by specialization 


A, Does the company have engineers in two or more specializations (e.g., civil, mechanical, electrical, 
chemical); if so, are any distinctions made in rates of pay solely because of specialization? 


0. No engineers employed, or employed in one O 
specialization only 

1. No rate differences by specialization 

2. Rate differences by specialization at 
entry level only 

3. Rate differences by specialization at all or 
most levels 

4. Other rate differences by specialization (Specify) 


B, If distinctions are made in rates of pay by specialization (code 2, 3, or 4 applies), list the major Spe- 
cializations in which engineers are employed and number each according to pay rate, beginning with the 
specialization having the lowest rates as number one. _ 


Il. Distinctions by function 


A. Does the company have two or more functions in which engineers specialize (e.g., research, design, 
test, operations and maintenance, production); if so, are there any distinctions made in rates ofpay | 
solely because of function? 


0. No engineers employed, no specialization by 
function, or engineers in one function only 

+ No rate differences by function 

. Rate differences by function at entry level only 

. Rate differences by function at all or most levels 

. Other rate differences by function (specify) 


B. If distinctions are made in rates of pay by function (code 2, 3, or 4 applies), list the major functions in | 
which engineers are specialized and number each according to pay rate, beginning with the function — 
having the lowest rates as number one. 


) 
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Nonproduction lonuses 


Enter appropriate codes for sonproduction bonus plans providing for anoual or more frequent distribution to em- 
ployees in cash. If the code does not apply to each job and grade matched within a group, enter the code that 
applies to @ majority of workers within the job group and identify exceptions under ‘'Remarks’’ together with the 
applicable codes, Eligibility requirements should be indicated under “'Remarks’’ for all bonus plans as defined 
above that do not apply to all workers, 


Job groups in white-collar survey list 


item and code 


Clerical 
Deaftsmen 


Nonproduction bonuses 


0. No workers in job group. Remarks: 
1. No nonproduction bonus. 


2. Christmas or year-end bonus. 
3. Profit-sharing bonus. 


4. Other (specify) 


2 
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SCOPE OF THE POPULATION COVERED BY SURVEY 


Non-Federal employment in the occupations selected for study 
is preponderantly in private industry. Although the work group recog- 
nized that knowledge of State, county, and municipal government scales 
might be considered useful in any broad evaluation of the Federal pay 
structure, they nevertheless felt that the basic survey design should 
relate to private industry. Although the survey, as designed, could 
be extended to State, county, and municipal governments, the work 
group agreed that salary data from these sources might be more 
readily obtained by other methods. 


In reviewing employment information for the occupations to 
be studied, several considerations arose as to what limitations should 
be placed upon the population to be included in the scope of the sur- 
vey, now limited to the private economy. These were: 


1. What industries should be included? 


2. What geographical limitations shouldbe 
placed on the population? 


3. What employee-size limits should be 
placed on the establishments to be con- 
sidered in scope? 


The committee did not discuss, or pass upon, what was the 
proper criterion by which Federal scales should be evaluated, i. e., 
with what segment of the economy the Federal government should 
consider itself as competing for personnel. The survey scope was 
determined on the basis of finding an industrial and geographical 
grouping that was sufficiently comprehensive and yet for which survey 
work was feasible. 


Industrial Coverage.—Certain industry divisions could be omit- 
ted immediately, as they employed negligible numbers of engineer's 
and scientists of the kind included in the survey. These divisions are 
agriculture, forestry, fisheries, mining, and contract construction. 
These industries also contain less than 3 percent of the clerical and 
kindred workers in private industry. 


The survey was then limited to the following divisions: Manu- 
facturing; transportation, communication, and other public utilities; 
wholesale trade; retail trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; and 
services. 


tl 
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Within these divisions, certain industries also were deemed 
to have too few workers in the jobs of interest to merit inclus{fon. 
Excluded thus were taxicabs; intercity, rural highway, and charter 
passenger transportation; terminal and service facilities for motor- 
vehicle transportation; motor-freight transportation and warehousing; 
inland water transportation; and services incidental to water transpor- 
tation; pipelines, transportation services, and al! service industries 
except engineering and architectural services. 


The industries to be included in the survey were determined 
to be the following: 


Industry Group SIC Code (1957 edition) 


Manufacturing Division D 
Transportation, communication, 
electric, gas, and sanitary 


services 40, 411, 441, 442, 45, 
48, and 49 
Wholesale trade 50 
Retail trade 52-59 inclusive 
Finance, insurance, and real 
estate Division G 
Engineering and architectural 
services 891 


These industries contain 80 percent of all clerical and kindred 
workers in the private economy, and approximately the same percent- 
age of engineers of various classes. 


Employee-Size of Establishment Cut-Off Point.—Experience 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics in surveying clerical occupations 
indicates that specialized occupations comparable to those in the Fed- 
eral service are not found in large numbers in establishments em- 
ploying fewer than a hundred employees. It was decided that smaller 
establishments would not have the specialized middle-management, 
accounting and legal occupations of interest, and that less than 10 per- 
cent of the engineering employees would be found in such. Hence, the 
work group immediately set the cut-off point at 100 employees, and 
suggested that a study be made to see if the cut-off could be raised 
to 500 without serious loss. However, since raising the cut-off in 
this fashion would drop an additional 10 percent of all scientists and 
engineers and even a larger percentage of clerical employees, the 
proposed cut-off point of 500 was dropped in favor of the one of 100. 
Of particular pertinence is the large concentration of auxiliary units 
and central offices in the 100-499 employee size class. 


The cut-off point of 100 employees removes from the survey 
those parts of the trade and finance industries that would have few 
jobs matching the survey list. 
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Community-Size Llimitations.-The decision to limit the survey population 
to Standard Metropolitan Areas (SMA) alone rests on the concentration of the 
occupations of interest in such areas. The SMA's contain seven-tenths of 
all nonagricultural employment, and three fourths of all manufacturing em- 
ployment, and manufacturing industries are the principal employers of 
scientific and engineering personnel. Industries such as lumber; footwear; 
stone, clay, and glass; furniture; and pulp and paper account for much of 
the manufacturing employment in small commnities. These industries ac- 
count for comparatively few of the scientific and engineering personnel. 


ao ® 


It can be safely conjectured that at least three fourths of all clerical 
employees, and an even larger proportion of scientific, engineering and 
other personnel pertinent to this study, are to be found in the Standard 
Metropolitan Areas. 


All metropolitan areas combined contain seven-tenths of Federal 
civilian employment and at least four-fifths of Classification Act personnel. W 


DESIGN OF SURVEY 


The survey is designed to yield nationwide estimates only, without i 
plans for geographic or industry breakdowns. The output would be of the 
same general form as that now published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in its wage surveys, showing estimated employment, average compensation, 
and a distribution of workers in the occupation-work level by compensation. 


FY A sample of 2,100 establishments is deemed adequate, and should yield 

* results with a sampling error of 1 percent (the odds being 2 to 1 that 

a the true average will’lie within percent of the published average). A 

“ more accurate estimate of the sampling errors is dependent on a knowledge of 
“a the frequency with which the various occupations will be found, and the N 
“s dispersion of the earnings in them. The survey will be ‘based on a two-stage 
a probability sample, a sample of 80 areas being selected to represent all 184 ¢ 
. mainland U.S. Standard Metropolitan Areas, and a subsample of establishments 
; being selected from these 80 areas. 


Two alternative methods of conducting the survey exist: (1) If the 

7 Bureau of Labor Statistics extends its present community wage survey program M 
7 to 80 areas, estimates for clerical and drafting occupations now surveyed 
: will be based on the entire sample of establishments in those surveys. 
Estimates for the professional and managerial occupations added by this design M 
will be based on a subsample of 2,100 establishments; (2) should a survey 
be conducted for Federal uses only, the sample of 2,100 establishments will 
provide data for all occupations, but on a nationwide basis only, with no 
area detail. 

N 
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Regardless of which plan is followed, the overall results will be of " 

“9 the same nature, and will apply not merely to the sample of areas and : 
establishments, but will be estimates of the employment and earnings levels 

of the studied occupations in all establishments and areas within scope of 

the survey. Should the first proposal be followed, the sampling error of 

the occupational data covered in all establishments in all 80 areas would 

be smaller than the 1 percent previously mentioned. 


The representative sample of areas (80) proposed for study includes 
all of the 28 areas with more than 250,000 nonagricultural employees and 
cal a sample of 51 areas designed to represent the 155 areas with smaller’ employ- 
ment. This sample was selected to account for the characteristics of 
different area types which affect occupational composition and earnings, 
employment practites, and supplementary wage benefits. 


The most important characteristics considered in the selection of areas 
el. were geographic location, population, total employment, nature of manufactur- 
ing activities, and earnings levels. Included in the sample are the largest 
labor markets in 42 States and the District of Columbia. 


The 80 areas contain four-fifths of the population and employment 
(nonagricultural, manufacturing, and Federal civilian) in the 184 mainland 
U.S. Standard Metropolitan Areas combined. 


80-area sample selected to represent 
184 mainland U.S. Standard Metropolitan Areas 
(Tentative list subject to minor changes) 


of 
Northeast (19 areas in 8 States) 
ge 
Connecticut New Jersey 
ts Bridgeport Newark-Jersey City 
Hartford Paterson 
Waterbury 
New York 
am Maine Albany-Schenectady-Troy 
Portland Buffalo 
New York City 
sign Massachusetts 
Boston Pennsylvania 
1 Lawrence Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton 
Worcester Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
New Hampshire Scranton 
Manchester York 


Rhode Island 
Providence 


53021 O—60——29 
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80-area sample selected to represent 
184 mainland U.S. Standard Metropolitan Areas-—Continued 
(Tentative list subject to minor changes ) 


South (27 areas in 16 States and D. C.) 


Alabama 
Birmingham 


Arkansas 
little Rock-North Little Rock 


Delaware 
Wilmington 


District of Columbia 
Washington 


Florida 
Jacksonville 
Miami 


Georgia 
Atlanta 
Savannah 


Kentucky 
Louisville 


Louisiana 
New Orleans 


Maryland 
Baltimore 


Mississippi 
Jackson 


North Carolina 
Charlotte 
Raleigh 


Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City 


North Central (24 areas in 
ll States 


Illinois 

Chicago 

Davenport-Rock Island-Moline 
.. Rockford 


Indiana 
Indianapolis 
South Bend 


Iowa 
Des Moines 
Waterloo 


Kansas 
Wichita 


Michigan 
Detroit 
Saginaw 


Minnesota 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 


Missouri 
Kansas City 
Sst. Louis 


Nebraska 
Omaha 


Ohio 
Akron 
Canton 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dayton 
Toledo 
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80-area sample selected to represent 
184 mainland U.S. Standard Metropolitan Areas-—Contimued 
(Tentative list subject to minor changes ) 


South (27 areas in 16 States and D. C.) 


South Carolina 
Greenville 


Tennessee 
Chattanooga 
Memphis 


Texas 
Beaumont-Port Arthur 
Dallas 
Ft. Worth 
Houston 
Lubbock 
San Antonio 


Virginia 
Nor folk-Portsmouth-Hampton- 
Newport News-Warwick 
Richmond 


West Virginia 
Charleston 


North Central (24 areas in 
11 States) 


South Dakota 
Sioux Falls 


Wisconsin 
Green Bay 
Milwaukee 


West (10 areas in 7 States) 


Arizona 
Phoenix 


California 
Los Angeles-Long Beach 
San Bernardino-Riverside- 
Ontario 
San Francisco-Oakland 


Colorado 
Denver 


New Mexico 
Albuquerque 


Oregon 
Portland 


Utah 
Salt Lake City 


Washington 
Seattle 
Spokane 
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SURVEY FORMS 


Schedule forms used by the Bureau of labor Statistics in conducting 
occupational wage and salary surveys can be used here when supplemented 
by the proposed form relating to salary rate system, entrance rate policy, 
pay distinctions for engineers, and nonproduction bonuses. Data collection 
instructions normally used by BLS will require minor modification to pro- 
vide for recording of actual bonus payments made to individuals in jobs 
studied. 


PRETEST OF SURVEY PLANS 


Occupational definitions, plans for the "super-grade" equivalents, 
the supplementary form, and feasibility of collecting bonus pay were pre- 
tested by BLS with assistance from CSC staff in 35 establishments (employing 
120,000 workers) selected from a score of industries and located in 11 
widely distributed labor markets. Excellent cooperation was received from 
employers and the design was found to be feasible with a few modifications. 


Based on the pretest results, the initial list of 33 occupations and 
120 work-level categories was reduced to 26 occupations and 72 work-level 
categories - largely through the elimination of field-of-work classification 
of engineers. The revised supplementary form includes a section on pay 
distinctions for engineers. Pretest plans and experience in exploring 
"super-grade" equivalent positions is recorded elsewhere in this report. 
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APPENDIX 


DESCRIPTIONS FOR SELECTED JOBS IN WHITE COLLAR SALARY SURVEY 


Jobs have been grouped into six broad categories. These 


categories and the page reference for each are as follows: 


Clerical (including related supervisory jobs)....... 


Draft 
Engineers and 


Accountants and 


Personnel MANA 


ALTOPNEYS. 
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CLERICAL 


BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE OPERATOR 


Operates a bookkeeping machine (Remington Rand, Elliott Fisher, 
Sundstrand, Burrough's, National Cash Register, with or without a type- 
writer keyboard) to keep a record of business transactions. 


I. Keeps a record of one or more phases or sections of a set 1-01-1 
of records usually requiring little knowledge of basic bookkeeping. 
Phases or sections include accounts payable, payroll, customers’ 
accounts (not including simple type of billing described under 
BILLER, MACHINE), cost distribution, expense distributions, inven- 
tory control, etc. May check or assist in preparation of trial 
balances and prepare control sheets for the accounting department. 


II. Keeps a set of records requiring a knowledge of and 1-01-2 
experience in basic bookkeeping principles and familiarity with the 
structure of the particular accounting system used. Determines 
proper records and distribution of debit and credit items to be used 
in each phase of the work. May prepare consolidated reports, balance 
sheets, and other records by hand. 


CLERK, ACCOUNTING 


I. Under supervision, performs ohe or more routine accounting 1-02-1 
operations such as posting simple journal vouchers or accounts 
payable vouchers; entering vouchers in Voucher registers; reconciling 
bank accounts; posting subsidiary ledgers controlled by general 
ledgers; or posting simple cost accounting data. This job does not 
require a knowledge of accounting and bookkeeping principles but is 
found in offices in which the more routine accounting work is sub- 
divided on a functional basis among several workers. 


II. Under general direction of a bookkeeper or accountant, 1-02-2 
has responsibility for keeping one or more sections of a complete 
set of books or records. Work involves posting and balancing 
subsidiary ledger or ledgers such as accounts receivable or 
accounts payable; and examining and coding invoices or vouchers 
with proper accounting distribution; requires judgment and experience 
in making proper assignations and allocations. May assist in pre- 
paring, adjusting, and closing journal entries; may direct accounting 
clerks, I. 


CLERK, FILE 


I. Performs routine filing, usually of material that has 1-03-1 
already been classified or which is easily identifiable, or locates 
or assists in locating material in the files. May perform incidental 
clerical duties. 
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II. In an established filing system containing a mmber of 1-03-2 
varied subject matter files, classifies and indexes correspondence 
or other materials; may also file this material. May keep records of 
yarious types in conjunction with files or may supervise one or two 
others in filing or locating material in the files. May perform 
incidental clerical duties. 


TABULATING MACHINE OPERATOR 
I. Operates simple tabulating or electrical accounting 1-04-1 


machines such as the sorter, reproducing punch, collator, etc., 

with specific instructions. May include simple wiring from 

diagrams and some filing work. The work typically involves 

portions of a work unit, for example, individual sorting or collating 
runs, or repetitive operations. 


II. Operates more difficult tabulating or electrical accounting 1-04-2 
machines such as the tabulator and calculator, in addition to the 
sorter, reproducer and collator. This work is performed under speci- 
fic instructions and may include the performance of some wiring from 
diagrams. The work typically involves for example, tabulations in- 
volving a repetitive accounting exercise, a complete but amall 
tabulating study, or parts of a longer and more complex report. 
Such reports and studies are usually of a recurring nature where the 
procedures are well-established. May also include the training of 
new employees in the basic operation of the machine. 


III. Operates a variety of tabulating or electrical accomt- 1-04-3 
ing machines, typically incliding such machines as the babulator, 
calculator, interpreter, collator and others. Performs camplete 
reporting assignments without close supervision, and performs dif- 
ficult wiring as required. The complete reporting and tabulating 
assignments typically involve a variety of long and complex reports 
which often are of irregular or nonrecurring type requiring some 
planning and sequencing of steps to be taken. As a more experienced 
operator, is typically involved in training new operators in machine 
operations, or partially trained operators in wiring from diagrams 
and techniques Of planning operating sequences of long and camplex 
reports. 


KEY-PUNCH OPERATOR 


Under general supervision and with no supervisory responsibili- 1-05-0 
ties, records accounting and statistical data on tabulating cards by 
punching a series of holes in the cards in a specified sequence, 
using an alphabetical or a numerical key-punch machine, following 
written information on records. May duplicate cards by using the 
duplicating device attached to machine. May keep files on punoh 
cards. May verify own work or work of others. 


| 
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OFFICE BOY OR GIRL 


Performs various routine duties such as running errands, 
operating minor office machines such as sealers or mailers, 
opening and distributing’mail; and othér minor ¢lePrical work. 


STENOGRAPHER, GENERAL 


Primary duty is to take dictation from one or more persons, 
either in shorthand or by stenotype or similar machine, involving a 
normal routine vocabulary, and to transcribe this dictation on a 
typewriter. May also type from written copy. May also set up and 
keep files in order, keep simple records, etc. Does not include 
transcribing-machine work. (See TRANSCRIBING MACHINE 


STENOGRAPHER, TECHNICAL 


Primary duty is to take dictation from one or more persons, 
either in shorthand or by stenotype or similar machine, involving 
@ varied technical or specialized vocabulary such as in legal 
briefs or reports on scientific research and to transcribe this 
dictation on a typewriter. May:also type from a written copy. 

May also set up and keep files in order, keep similar records, etc. 
Does not include transcribing-machine work. 


SWITCHBOARD OPERATOR 


I. Operates a single-or multiple-position telephone switch- 
board. Duties involve handling incoming, outgoing, intraplant or 
office calls. May handle routine long distance calls and records 
toll calls. May perform limited information work, for example, 
furnishing telephone extension numbers when a specific name is 
furnished. May occasionally take telephone orders. 


II. In addition to the work described in I above, or as a 
full time assignment, serves as a "special" operator who handles 
the more complex long distance calls (e.g., conference, collect, 
overseas, or similar calls), or performs full telephone information 
service, (e.g., where a knowledge of the work done in different 
parts of the organization is required). 


TYPIST 


Uses a typewriter to make copies of various material or to make 
out bills after calculations have been made by another person. May 
include typing of stencils, mats or similar materials for use in 
duplicating processes. May do clerical work involving little special 
training, such as keeping simple recprds, filing records and reports, 
or sorting and distributing incoming mail. 


1-07-2 
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I. Performs one or more of the following: Copy typing from 1-09-1 
rough or clear drafts; routine typing of forms, insurance policies, 
etc.; setting up simple standard tabulations, or copying more com- 
plex tables already set up and spaced properly. 


IL. Performs one or more of the following: Typing material 1-09-2 
in, final form when it involves combining material from several 
sources or responsibility for correct spelling, syllabication, 
punctuation, etc. of technical or unusual words or foreign language 
material; planning layout and typing of complicated statistical 
tables to maintain uniformity and balance in spacing. May type 
routine form letters varying details to suit circumstances. 


MANAGER, OFFICE SERVICES 


Supervises a group of employees engaged in providing office 
services of a supporting or "housekeeping" nature to the primary 
operations of a company, an establishment, or an organizational 
unit of a company or establishment. Job includes full and independent 
responsibility for planning, directing, and controlling of office 
services, subject only to the most general policy supervision. Plays 
an active role in anticipating and planning to meet office services 
needs of the operating organization served. Typical office services 
include: 


Maintenance of central files 

c) Printing or duplication and distribution of forms, 
publications, etc. 

) Purchasing office supplies and equipment 


*) Receipt, distribution, and dispatch of mail 


e) Records control and disposal 
f) Communications (telephone switchboard and/or 
teletype service) 
@) Typing or stenographic pool 
| ) Office equipment maintenance and repair 
Space control over office facilities (layout 
and arrangement of offices) 


MANAGER, OFFICE SERVICES I 1-10-1 


Supervises a staff of employees engaged in performing a few 
(e.g, 4 or 5) of the above functions as a service to a small 
organization (e.g., 300 to 600 employees, excluding nonsupervisory 
plant workers). 


MANAGER, OFFICE SERVICES II 1-10-2 


A. Supervises a staff of employees engaged in performing a 


few (e.g., 4 or 5) of the above functions as a service to a moderately 
large organization (e.g, 600 to 1500 employees, excluding 
noneupervisory plant workers). 
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or 


B. Supervises a staff of employees engaged in performing most 
(e.g-, 7 or 8) of the above functions as a service to a small organi- 
zation (e.g., 300 to 600 employees, excluding nonsupervisory plant 
workers). 


MANAGER, OFFICE SERVICES III 1-10-3 


A. Supervises a staff of employees engaged in performing a 
few (e.g., 4 or 5) of the above functions as a service to a large 
organization (e.g., 1500 to 3000 employees, excluding nonsupervisory 
plant workers). 


B. Supervises a staff of employees engaged in performing most 
(e.g., 7 or 8) of the above functions as a service to a moderately 
large organization (e.g., 600 to 1500 employees, excluding nonsupervisory 
plant workers). 


MANAGER, OFFICE SERVICES IV 1-10-4 


Supervises a staff of employees engaged in performing most 
(e.g-, 7 or 8) of the above functions as a service to a large organi- 
zation (e.g., 1500 to 3000 employees, excluding nonsupervisory plant 
workers). 


SUPERVISOR, TABULATING MACHINE UNIT 1-ll-1 


I. As a working supervisor, performs tabulating machine 
operation and day-to-day supervision of the work and production 
of a group of tabulating machine operators. The work performed by 
this group typically requires the use of a variety of machines such 
as the tabulator, calculator, interpreter, reproducer, collator and 
sorter. Distributes and assigns daily work, instructs operators in 
new procedures, and answers operator questions regarding the assigned 
work. 


II. As the chief of a tabulating machine unit, plans, 1-11-2 
organizes and directs the work of a group of tabulating machine 
operators. (The group may include working supervisors where the 
work volume warrants. The work performed by the group typically 
requires the use of a variety of machines such as the tabulator, 
calculator, interpreter, reproducer, collator and sorter. This is 
the first full-time supervisory level and includes the performance 
of such duties as: planning the work of the unit which typically 
includes a range of assignments from the more routine recurring 
reports to the more complex, longer and nonrecurring reports; de- 
termining time requirements for jobs as assigned; sequencing work 
operation to make efficient use of personnel who have varying skill, 
and of a variety of machines; selecting new employees; planning and 
conducting training; and planning and installing new methods and 
procedures. 
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SUPERVISOR, KEY PUNCH 


I. As a working supervisor, performs key punch machine 1-12-1 
operation, and day-to-day supervision of the work and production 
of a group of key punch operators. Distributes and assigns daily 
work, instructs operators in new procedures and answers operator 
questions regarding the assigned work. (Key punch operators punch 
the basic data into punch cards which are then used by tabulating 
machine operators. ) 


II. As the chief of a key punch operation unit, plans, 1-12-2 
organizes and directs work of a group of key punch operators. 
(The group may include working supervisors where the work volume 
warrants.) This is the first full-time supervisory level and 
includes the performance of such duties as: planning the work of 
the unit, determining time requirements for jobs as assigned, 
sequencing work operating to make efficient use of personnel and 
machines, selecting new employees, planning and conducting training 
of employees, and planning and installing new methods and procedures. 


PAYROLL SUPERVISOR 1-15-0 


As chief of a payroll office, supervises a group of payroll 
and time clerks, and machine operators as required in the maintenance 
of payroll and time records and the processing of the payroll. The 
work of the group typically involves the processing of regular and 
supplemental payrolls including pay changes; the clerical maintenance 
of various pay and time records; maintenance and clerical audit of 
controls and records to assure accuracy; and in some situations, the 
maintenance of vacation and sick leave records. It is also characteris- 
tic of positions of this type that they are concerned with a variety 
of pay plans or schedules including those for regular hourly and 
salaried employees, and in same cases for employees on a part-time 
or consulting basis. The work procedures and systems used are typically 
complicated by a number of the following factors: pay computation 
involving use of overtime rates, special rates, piece-work plus standard 
hourly rates, and others; and computation of a number of standard and 
nonstandard deductions including those for taxes, savings bonds, 
insurance, dues and others. These payroll supervisors plan individual 
work procedures, organize and assign work, select and train new employ- 
ees, and perform other similar supervisory tasks, and are in full-time 
supervisory work situations. 
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TRACER 2-01-0 


Copies plans and drawings prepared by others, by placing tracing 
cloth or paper over drawing and tracing with pen or pencil. Uses 
T-square, compass and other drafting tools. May prepare simple 
drawings and do simple lettering. 


DRAFTSMAN, JUNIOR 2-02-1 


(Assistant draftenan) 


Draws to scale units or parts of drawings prepared by draftsman 
or others for engineering, construction, or manufacturing purposes. 
Uses various types of drafting tools as required. May prepare draw- 
ings from simple plans or sketches, perform other duties under 
direction of a DRAFTSMAN. 


DRAFTSMAN, SENIOR 2-02-2 


Prepares working plans and detail drawings from notes, rough 
or detailed sketches for engineering, construction, or manufacturing 
purposes. Duties involve a combination of the following: preparing 
working plans, detail drawings, maps, cross-sections, étc., to scale 
by use of drafting instruments; making engineering computations such 
as those involved in strength of materials, beams and trusses; verifying 
completed work, checking dimensions, materials to be used, and quanti- 
ties; writing specifications; making adjustments or changes in drawings 
or specifications. May ink in lines and letters on pencil drawings, 
prepare detail units of complete drawings, or trace drawings. Work 
is frequently in a specialized field such as architectural, electrical, 
mechanical, or structural drafting. 


DRAFTSMAN, LEADER 2-02-3 


Plans and directs activities of one or more draftsmen in prep- 
aration of working plans and detail drawings ffom rough or pre- 
liminary sketches for engineering, construction, or manufacturing 
purposes. Duties involve a combination of the following: inter- 
preting blueprints, sketches and written or verbal orders; deter- 
mining work procedures; assigning duties to subordinates and in- 
specting their work; performing more difficult problems. May assist 
subordinates during emergencies or as a regular assignment, or per- 
form related duties of a supervisory or administrative nature. 


DRAFTSMEN 
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ENGINEERS AND SCIENTISTS 
CHEMIST 


Performs research, development, interpretive and analytical 
work to determine the composition, molecular structure, and 
properties of substances, to develop or investigate new materials 
and processes, and to investigate the transformation which sub- 
stances undergo. Work typically requires a B.S. degree in chemistry 
or equivalent in education and experience combined. 


I. Performs elementary work in chemistry under close 3-01-1 

supervision with assignments planned to provide experience in 
the application of common laboratory techniques and familiari- 
zation with methods and practices of the laboratory. Performs 
a variety of routine analyses tests and operations and assists 
experienced chemists by carrying out detailed steps or experi- 
ments according to specific and detailed instructions. 

Typically receives formal classroom instruction or on-the-job 


training. 


II. In accordance with instructions as to the determina- 3-01-2 

tions to be made, independently selects and applies standard 

chemical methods and techniques to the analysis of samples. 

Conducts specified phases of research projects as an assistant 

to an experienced chemist. Supervisors establish the nature 

and extent of analysis required, specify methods and criteria 

on new types of assignments, and review work for thoroughness 

of application of methods and adequacy of results. May receive 

advanced on-the-job training or formal classroom instruction. 


III. Performs work requiring application of the knowledge 3-01-3 
of a specialized field of chemistry in the independent evalua- 
tion, selection and application of standard methods and tech- 
niques. Ingenuity and experience are required in developing 
details of assignments in accordance with a line of approach 
indicated by the supervisor, and in adapting methods to the 
specific requirements of assignments. On routine analytical 
work, supervision is very general; unusual problems are 
resolved with close collaboration of supervisor. May supervise 
technicians performing routine control analyses. Completed 
work is reviewed for application of sound judgment in choice 
of methods and adequacy of results. 
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IV. Plans and conducts work in chemistry requiring -01-4 
mastery of specialized techniques or considerable ingenuity 
in selecting and evaluating approaches to unforeseen or novel 
problems. Prepares interpretive reports of results and may 
provide technical advice on significance of results. Generally 
works independently of technical supervision but refers pro- 
posed plans and unusually important or complex problems to 
supervisor for guidance. May supervise a small staff of 
chemists and technicians. 


V. From broad program objectives, plans, organizes and 3-01-5 
supervises or conducts research investigations with responsi- 
bility for defining projects and scope and independently 
selecting lines of approach. Participates in planning research 
programs on the basis of specialized knowledge of problems and 
methods and probable value of results. As individual worker 
carries out research project requiring origination of new 
scientific techniques and mature background of knowledge of 
related fields of science. May supervise a small group of 
chemists engaged in varied research projects or a larger 
group of routine analytical work. May serve as an expert in 
@ narrow specialty with recammendations and conclusions serving 
as the basis for undertaking or rejecting important projects. 
Supervision received relates largely to work objectives and 
administrative aspects. Usually discusses important develop- 
ments with supervisor. 


VI. Performs work requiring leadership and authoritative- 3-01-6 
ness in a specialized field of chemistry. Determines the kinds 
of projects and data needed to meet objectives of programs and 
plans, organizes, directs and evaluates the work of a group of 
chemists so as to advance the programs along profitable lines. 
Maintains liaison with related organizations and represents the 
laboratory in important conferences with authority to commit 
the organization. As an authority in a specialized field of 
chemistry, conceives, plans, and directs projects of a pioneer- 
ing nature to create new methods and techniques or to resolve 
problems which have proved unusually refractory. May serve as 
a consultant to other chemists in the specialty field. Super- 
vision received is essentially administrative with assignments 
broadly indicated in terms of objectives. 


ENGINEER 


Performs research, development, design, testing, analysis, 
production, construction, maintenance, operation, planning, 
survey, estimating, application, or standardization of engineer- 
ing facilities, systems, structures, processes, equipment 
devices, or materials requiring knowledge of the science and 
art by which materials, natural resources and power are made 
useful. Work typically requires a B.S. degree in Engineering 
or equivalent in experience and education combined. 
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Safety Engineers, Industrial Engineers, Quality Control 
Engineers, and Sales Engineers are not to be included. 


I. Performs professional engineering work of a beginning 
level under close supervision with assignments planned to pro- 
vide experience and familiarization with methods and practices 
of the company in the specialty field. Performs routine tasks 
such as taking measurements, compiling data, setting up equip- 
ment, preparing drawings, performing calculations, etc., ac- 
cording to specific and detailed instructions. Typically 
receives formal classroom instruction or on-the-job training. 


II. Performs routine engineering work requiring the inde- 
pendent application of standard techniques, procedures and 
criteria in carrying out a sequence of related engineering 
operations with limited requirements for the exercise of 
judgment on details of the work. Usually performs limited 
portions of a broader assignment of an experienced engineer. 
Supervisor screens assignments to eliminate difficult problems 
and selects techniques and procedures to be applied. May re- 
ceive advanced on-the-job training or classroom instruction. 


III. Performs engineering work requiring the independent 
evaluation, selection, and application of standard techniques, 
procedures, and criteria with ingenuity in making minor adapta- 
tions and modifications. Assignments include equipment design 
and development, test of materials, preparation of specifica- 
tions, process study, research investigation, report preparation, 
etc. The following are characteristics of many positions of 
this type: 


(a) Involved with conventional types of plans, investi- 


gations, surveys, structures or equipment with 


relatively few complex features and for which there 


are precedents. 


(bo) Coordinates work of draftsmen, inspectors and other 


technicians assigned to work projects. 


(c) Receives instruction on specific assignment objec- 


tives, points of emphasis, reference and information 


sources, and possible solutions. 


(a) Unusual problems are solved jointly with supervisor 


and work is reviewed for application of sound en- 
gineering judgment. 
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IV. Performs engineering work requiring originality and 
judgment in the independent evaluation, selection and substan- 
tial adaptation or modification of standard techniques, 
procedures, and criteria. The following are characteristics 
of many positions of this type: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 
(a) 


Involved with conventional engineering practices 
but include a variety of complex features such as 
conflicting design requirements, unsuitability of 
standard materials, and difficult coordination 
requirements which require a broad knowledge of 
precedents in the specialty area and a good 
knowledge of principles and practices of related 
specialties. 


Plans, schedules and coordinates phases of the 
engineering work in a part of a major project or 
in a total project of moderate scope. Devises 

new approaches to problems encountered in projects. 


Supervises small group of engineers and technicians. 


Receives direct supervision and guidance primarily 
on novel or controversial probléms or questions. 
Makes unreviewed technical decisions on details of 
work covered by precedents. 


V. Plans, develops, coordinates, and conducts a large and 
important engineering project or a number of small projects 
with many complex features. Positions are of two general types: 
(A) supervisory and (B) non-supervisory. 


(A) 


(B) 


The supervisory positions typically involve the 
supervision, coordination and review of a small 
staff of engineers and technicians which includes 
the estimation of manpower needs, and the schedul- 
ing and assigning of work to meet completion dates. 


The non-supervisory positions include those which 
carry out complex or novel research assignments 
requiring the development of new or improved 
techniques and procedures, and those of staff 
specialists who develop and evaluate plans and 
criteria for a variety of projects and activities. 


The following are characteristic of both types of positions: 


(a) 


Makes decisions independently on engineering prob- 
lems and methods. 


3-02-4 
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(c) 


Represents the organization in conferences to 
resolve important questions, and to plan and 
coordinate work. 


Receives supervision and guidance only in terms 
of specific objectives and on critical issues. 


VI. Programs, plans, coordinates a number of large and 
important projects or a project of major scope and importance. 
Positions may be either (A) Supervisory or (B) Non-supervisory. 


(A) 


(B) 


The supervisory positions typically involve the 
direction and control of a staff of project en- 
gineers and assistants, and a number of technicians 
and draftsmen. Evaluates progress of the staff and 
the results obtained, and recommends major changes 
to achieve overall objectives. 


The non-supervisory positions include advisory, 
consulting and other review work as specialists 
or experts in a specific field or related areas. 


The following are characteristics of both types of positions: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


MATHEMATICIAN 


Maintains liaison with other organizations and 
companies. 


Conceives, plans and executes engineering projects, 
involving exploration of subject area, definition 
and selection of problems for investigation, and 
development of novel design concepts and approaches. 


Usually has final technical responsibility for 
interpreting, organizing, executing and coordinating 
assignments. 


Performs investigation, analysis and solution of problems 
and relationships by means of the principles and methods of 
mathematics, where the primary concern is the exactitude of the 
relationships stated, the rigor and economy of operations per- 
formed, and the logical necessity of results, which are provable 


by deduction, rather than the answering of questions about 


physical situations which can be validated by observation. Work 
typically requires a Bachelor's degree in Mathematics or 
equivalent in experience and education combined. 
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This category includes mathematical statistician positions 
which are concerned with the development and adaptation of 
mathematical statistical theory and methodology for various 
types of statistical investigations. It does not include 
actuaries or survey or analytical statisticians. 


I. Applies a variety of standard mathematical techniques 
in carrying out assignments which are confined to few related 
processes rather than the full sequence of steps in recognizable 
problems. Assignments are planned to provide training for more 
advanced professional work. Supervision is close; methods and 
computing instructions are explained by the supervisor, and there 
is little opportunity for the exercise of mathematical judgment. 
May receive formal classroom instruction or on-the-job training. 


II. Performs analyses and computations on assigned phases 
of problems where the objectives are specific and narrow, and 
the outcome generally predictable, but which require extended 
calculations and involve some choice or a variety of standard 
mathematical numerical methods and techniques. The supervisor 
explains the objectives and boundaries of the assignments, and 
how it fits into the total problem, but some original thinking 
is required in detailed planning of work. May receive ad- 
vanced on-the-job training or classroom instruction. 


III. Analyzes and solves specific problems for which al- 
ready developed mathematical theory is available, but which 
require the comparative evaluation, selection and application 
of standard mathematical methods in solving problems or groups 
of problems. Critical relationships, restrictions on the 
solution, and anticipated results are outlined with the assign- 
ment, but the incumbent takes the initiative in locating and 
adapting significant data, useful formulas and other precedents. 
Completed work is reviewed for general consistency, methodology 
and adequacy in meeting the objective. 


IV. Performs mathematical work where original thinking in 
the adaptation or refinement of general methods is required to 
solve unique problems not covered by immediately applicable 
precedent. This is the first level at which responsibility is 
found for projects in mathematical research, such projects 
being quite restricted as to subject area. 


Other positions at this level involve application of 
analytical and computational methods to a variety of problems 
in a narrow specialized subject-matter area, but where solu- 
tions may have general applicability to similar work. Incun- 
bents are given a general statement of results desired, approach 
to be taken, and where appropriate, subject-matter background, 
They then assume the initiative in planning and carrying out 
the work independently, after obtaining approval of their pro- 
posed plan. 
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V. This level involves responsibility for relatively 3-07-5 
proad research assignments in one of the specialized branches 
of mathematics or for applications of mathematics to broad 
subject-matter specializations involving complex problems and 
interrelationships, and no limitations as to degree of diffi- 
culty. Incumbents may suggest research and analysis assign- 
ments on the basis of their recognition of need for new methods 
or knowledge about basic mathematical or subject-matter 
phenomena and the value of expected result. Technical judg- 
ments and decisions extend to all phases of planning and 
execution of assignments. Conclusions are a significant part 
of the basis for commitments by others concerning methods to 
be applied to theoretical research, or the adoption, modifica- 
tion or rejection of important research or development projects. 


VI. As an authority within his branch of mathematics, or 3-07-6 
in the application of mathematics to a subject-matter field, 
is responsible for the evaluation, initiation, and execution 
of complex mathematical research, or for application of 
mathematics to a subject-matter field of broad scope and 
importance. Positions at this level commonly serve as consult- 
ants to other mathematicians and subject matter specialists. 
They initiate many of their own research projects. Assignments, 
when given, consist of broad outlines of the problem and its 
urgency. Methods developed are frequently used by others both "S 
within and outside the organization. Incumbents may also, 5 
within general policy, commit their organizations to participa- : 
tion in joint work with other organizations. Conclusions 
frequently relate to critical research projects involving large 
expenditures of money or important company commitments. 


VII. Plans, coordinates, and executes highly complex mathe- -O7- 
matical research or applications to projects and programs of 
broad scope and importance, or provides high level consultation 
and advice to top technical and administrative personnel within 
the company. Incumbents typically serve as the top mathematical 
consultant to a laboratory or other organization on programs 
which constitute one of the major objectives of the organization, 
but in which several sciences contribute and mathematics is only 
one approach. Research and evaluation studies by the incumbent : 
concern major projects and policies of the organization, and if 
typically result in conclusions, concerning the worth of ‘ 
theoretical or experimental projects, equipment etc. 
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DIRECTOR, RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


As the top technical job in the company or plant, plans, -11-0 
organizes and controls research and development program for 
company or major organization within campany. The following 
are typical duties and responsibilities: Formulates and es- 
tablishes programs to improve and develop new products and 
processes, and reduce costs of present products and processes. 
Plans and effects coordination among the related research and 
development activities. Defines and establishes priorities 
for portions 6f the program or projects. Determines and es- 
tablishes budget levels for research and development expendi- 
tures within overall financial policies. Reviews and evaluates 
project or program progress and results in terms of established 
plans and stated goals to determine effectiveness of approach 
and achievements. 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 


ACCOUNTANT 
I. Under direct supervision of higher level accountants, 4-01-1 


maintains varied accounting records; takes trial balances and 
makes adjusting and closing entries; prepares profit and loss, 
inventory, receipt and disbursement, balance sheets and other 
reports; computes and distributes labor, material, and over- 
head costs; may supervise and review the work of accounting 
clerks, bookkeeping-machine operators, and clerks. Work as- 
signments are reviewed periodically by supervisor prior to 
completion. Note: This does not include trainees (normally 
employees with firm less than one year and with no previous 
accounting experience). 


II. Under direction performs accounting work requiring 4-01-2 
professional knowledge of accounting principles and practices 
with wide latitude for discretionary judgment as to proper 
allocation of accounts; maintains complete and complex ac- 
counting records; assists in departmental audits, special 
investigations and systems installation. Typical positions 
are: 1. Chief assistant to Accountant,III. 2. Section 
head over general and subsidiary ledger accounts in a firm 
with less than 500 employees. 3. Accounting specialist for 
cost, tax, or systems work in small firm (less than 500 
employees}. 
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III. Supervises or performs professional.accounting work 4-01-3 
as the accountant with responsibility for maintaining account- 
11-0 ing records for a manufacturing or commercial organization; 


| 


maintains accounting and budgetary controls; prepares, reviews, 
and analyzes all types of accounts and records of financial 
transactions; prepares exhibits and drafts reports; may super- 
yise a group of accountants and accounting clerks. Typical 
positions are: 1. Chief accountant of a small firm (less than 
500 employees). 2. Top accounting specialist (in a firm with 
500 to 1000 employees) in such subjects as costs, tax systems, 
etc.; may supervise a section engaged in such activities or 
maintaining specialized accounts. 3. Section head over general 
and subsidiary ledger accounts in a firm (500 to 1000 employees). 
4, Chief assistant to Accountant IV. 


IV. Supervises the performance of difficult professional 4-01-4 
accounting work or general financial activities as the ac- 
countant with responsibility for maintaining accounting 
records for a large manufacturing or commercial organization; 
formulates, revises and installs accounting and financial 
systems and procedures; prepares and supervises the preparation 

1<) of reports and financial statements; passes upon difficult 
aie. technical problems. Typical positions are: 1. Chief ac- 
countant of firm with 500 to 1000 employees. 2. Top ac- 
counting specialist in a large firm (1000 to 5000 employees) 
in such subjects as cost, tax, systems, etc.; may supervise 
a section engaged in such specialized activities or main- 
taining such accounts. 3. Section head over general and 
subsidiary ledger accounts in a large firm (1000 to 5000 
employees). 4. Chief assistant to Accountant, V. 


V. Supervises the performance of difficult professional 4-O1- 
accounting work or general financial activities as the ac- 
1-2 countant with responsibility for maintaining accounting 
— records for a large manufacturing or commercial organization; 


formulates, revises and installs accounting and financial 

systems and procedures; prepares and supervises the prepara- 

tion of reports and financial statements; passes upon diffi- 

cult technical problems. Typical positions are: 1. Chief 

accountant of firm with 1000 to 5000 employees. 2. Top ac- 

count specialist in a very large firm (5000 to 10,000 em- 

ployees) in such subjects as cost, tax, systems, etc.; may : 
supervise a section engaged in such specialized activities ; 
or maintaining such accounts. 3. Section head over general 
and subsidiary ledger accounts in a very large firm (5000 to 
10,000 employees). 
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AUDITOR 


Audits the financial records of various companies or 
divisions or components of companies to systematically appraise 
and verify the accounting accuracy of the records and reports. 
To the extent determined necessary, examines the transactions 
entering into the balance sheet and the transactions entering 
into income, expense and cost accounts. Determines (1) the 
existence of recorded assets (including the observation of the 
taking of physical inventories) and the all inclusiveness of 
recorded liabilities; (2) the accuracy of financial statements 
or reports and the fairness of presentation of facts therein; 
(3) the propriety or legality of transactions; and (4) the de- 
gree of compliance with established policies and procedures 
concerning financial transactions. Evaluates the adequacy of 
the accounting system and internal financial control. Makes 
appropriate recommendations for improvement as necessary. 
(Work typically requires a bachelor's degree in accounting or 
equivalent experience and education combined.) 


I. As @ trainee auditor at the entering level performs a 
variety of routine assignments under the close supervision of 
an experienced auditor. 


II. As a junior member of an audit team independently 
performs assigned portions of the audit examination which 
are limited in scope and complexity, such as physically 
counting to verify various inventory items, checking as- 
signed subsidiary ledger accounts against supporting bills 
or vouchers, checking and balancing various subsidiary 
ledgers against control accounts, or other similar duties 
designed to help the team leader check, verify, or prove 
the dccounting entries. Responsibility extends only to the 
verification of accuracy of computations and the determina- 
tion that all transactions are properly supported. Any 
technical problems not covered by instructions are brought 
to the attention of superior. 


III. (1) As auditor in charge of an audit team or in 
charge of individual audits, independently conducts regular 
recurring audits in accordance with a prescribed audit 
policy of the accounts of smaller or less complex companies 
having gross income up to one million dollars per year, or 
similar sized branch or subsidiary organizations of larger 
companies. Under minimm supervision, either working alone 
or with the assistance of one or two subordinate auditors 
examines transactions and verifies accounts; observes and 
evaluates local accounting procedures and internal controls; 
prepares audit working papers and submits an audit report in 
the required pattern containing recommendations for needed 
changes or improvements, or (2) as a member of an audit team 
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auditing a larger and more camplex organization independently 
performs the audit examination of a major segment of the audit 
such as the checking, verification and balancing of all ac- 
counts receivable and accounts payable, the analysis and 
verification of assets and reserves, or the inspection and the 
evaluation of controls and procedures. 


IV. As auditor in charge of an audit team or of individu- 
al audits under minimum supervision with the assistance of 
approximately 5 subordinate auditors independently conducts 
regular recurring audits of campanies having gross income of 
1 to 25 million dollars per year or similar sized branch or 
subsidiary organizations of larger campanies. Plans and 
conducts the audit and prepares an audit report containing 
recommendations for changes or improvements in accounting 
practices, procedures, or policies. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


JOB ANALYST 


Performs work involved in collecting, analyzing and develop- 


ing occupational data relative to jobs, job qualifications, and 


worker characteristics as a basis for compensating employees in a 


fair, equitable, and uniform manner. Performs such duties as 
studying and analyzing jobs and preparing descriptions of duties 
and responsibilities and of the physical and mental requirements 
needed by workers; evaluating jobs and determining appropriate 
wage or salary levels in accordance with their diffichlty and 
responsibility; independently conducting or participating with 
representatives of other companies in conducting compensation 
surveys withih a locality or labor market areas; assisting in 
administering merit rating program; reviewing changes in wages 
and salaries indicated by surveys and recommending changes in 
pay scales; and auditing individual jobs to check the propriety 
of evaluations and to apply current job classifications. 


I. As a trainee, performs work in designated areas and of 
limited occupational scope. Receives immediate supervision tn 
assignments designed to provide training in the application of 
established methods and technique of job anal'ysis. Studies the 
least difficult jobs and prepares reports for review by a Job 
Analyst of higher level. 


II. Studies, describes, and evaluates jobs in accordance 
with established procedures. Is usually assigned to the simpler 
kinds of both wage and salaried jobs in the establishment. Works 
independently on such assignments but is limited by instructions 
of his superior and defined area of assignment. 
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III. Analyzes and evaluates a variety of wage and salaried 2-01-3 
Jobs in accordance with established evaluation systems and 
procedures. May conduct wage surveys within the locality or 
participate in conducting surveys of broad compensation areas. 
May assist in developing survey methods and plans. Receives 
general supervision but responsibility for final-action is 
limited. 


IV. Participates in the development, installation, and 5-01-4 
administration of evaluation and compensation systems, which 
may include those for merit rating programs. Receives very 
broad assignments and is usually responsible for evaluating 
the more difficult kinds of salaried jobs. May plan survey 
methods and conduct or direct wage surveys within a broad 
compensation area. 


Responsible for planning and operating a program to supply 
satisfactory manpower to meet the personnel requirements of a 
company. This program typically includes analyzing jobs to be 
filled to establish (in cooperation with operating supervisors) 
the experience, education, personal characteristics, and other 
qualifications required; recruiting new employees by use of a 
variety of sources and techniques, interviewing prospective 
employees and making initial selections subject to final 
selection by operating supervisors; reviewing employment and 
educational histories of applicants; administering written or 
performance tests when necessary; and checking references on 
applicants. 


Other functions which are sometimes included in the 
Employment Manager's job or performed under his supervision 
are: Orientation training of new employees; reviewing and 
approving transfers and promotions; conducting "exit- 
interviews" with employees leaving the company; "out-placement" 
of employees separated because of cutbacks in labor-force; 
handling unemployment compensation or workmen's compensation 
problems; maintaining personnel files and records, etc. 


The Employment Manager has full responsibility for the 
above functions, subject only to general supervision usually 
from the Personnel Director, Industrial Relations Manager, or 
similar company official. 
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EMPLOYMENT MANAGER I 5-03-1 


Responsible for an employment program covering plant 
(unskilled, semi-skilled, and skilled trades and labor) jobs 
and office (clerical and office machine operator) jobs, when 
the number of jobs (employees) in organization serviced ranges 
from about 300 to 1000. Area of recruitment is typically 
local, using such sources as newspapers ads, State or private 
employment offices, labor unions, local high schools, business 
schools, trade schools, or recommendations of present employees. 
Selection methods typically include such techniques as interviews, 
review of employment and education histories, administration 
of written or performance tests, and reference checking. 


EMPLOYMENT MANAGER II 5-03-2 


A. Responsible for an employment program similar to 
Employment Manager I, but where the number of jobs serviced 
ranges from about 1000 to 5000. 


or 


B. Responsible for an employment program covering plant 
and office jobs as in Employment Manager I, but, in addition, 
covering professional, technical, administrative, or managerial 
jobs when the total number of jobs in the organization serviced 
ranges from about 300 to 1000. Area of recruitment is typically 
local, but may be regional in scope for the professional, 
technical, and administrative positions. Sources of recruitment 
include, in addition to those for Employment Manager I, colleges 
and universities, technical schools, professional societies, 
or technical journals. Selection methods are the same as those 
used by Employment Manager I. 


EMPLOYMENT MANAGER III -03- 


Responsible for an employment program similar to Employment 
Manager II B, but where the number of jobs in the organization 
serviced ranges from about 1000 to 5000. 


EMPLOYMENT MANAGER IV 5-03-4 


Responsible for an employment program similar to Employment 
Manager II B, but where the number of jobs in the organization 
serviced ranges from about 5000 to 15,000. 


« 
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DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL 


Responsible for a personnel management program for a company or a plant 
or establishment of a parent company. The program includes at least 5 of 
the following functions: 


1. Recruitment and Placement 

2. Job Evaluation (Job Classification) 
3. Wage or Salary Surveys 

4, Training 

5. Labor Relations 

6. Industrial Health or Safety 

7. Personnel Files and Records 


Other functions which may or may not be present include such things 


as: recreational programs; cafeteria; personnel or plant security; beneficial 


suggestions; merit ratings; and administration of retirement, pension, or 
insurance plans. 


DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL I -O4-1 


Responsible for a plant or establishment personnel program, within 
policies, systems, and general methods established by the parent company. 
The work force served ranges in size from about 300 to 1000 and consists 
almost exclusively of plant (unskilled, semi-skilled, and skilled trades 
and labor) jobs and office (clerical and office machine operator) jobs. 
Labor relations responsibilities, if any, are ¢onfined to negotiations 
with unions on problems of contract interpretation. 


DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL II -04-2 


A. Responsible for a plant or establishment personnel program, within 
polieies, systems, and general methods established by the parent, company. 
The work force served ranges in size fram about 300 to 1000 and consists 
of plant, office, and technical, professional, and administrative jobs. 
Labor relations responsibilities include serving as a member of the company 
team in union contract negotiations as well as handling negotiations on 
problems of contract interpretation. 


or 
B. Responsible for a plant or establishment personnel program, within 


policies, systems, and general methods established by the parent company. 
The work force served ranges in size from about 1000 to 5000 and consitts 


almost exclusively of plant and office jobs. Labor relations responsibilities, 


if any, are confined to negotiations with unions on problems of contract 
interpretation. 
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or 
C. Responsible for a company personnel program, including respon- 

sibility for developing and recommending personnel policies to top company 
management. The work force served ranges in size from about 300 to 1000 
and consists, almost exclusively, of plant and office jobs. May have labor 
relations responsibilities, either for negotiations with unions on problems 
of contract interpretation, or for serving as a member of the company team 
in union contract negotiations. 


DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL III -04- 


A. Responsible for a company personnel program including respon- 
sibility for developing and recommending personnel policies to top 
company management. The work force served ranges in size from about 1000 
to 5000 and consists of plant, office, and technical, professional, and 
administrative jobs. May have labor relations responsibilities, either for 
negotiations with unions on problems of contract interpretation, or for 
serving as a member of the company team in union contract negotiations. ; 


or 


B. Responsible for a plant or establishment personnel program, within 
policies, systems, and general methods established by the parent company. 
The work force served ranges in size from about 5000 to 15000 and consists 
of plant, office, and technical, professional, and administrative jobs. 
Labor relations responsibilities, ff any, are confined to negotiations with 
unions on problems of contract interpretation. 


DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL IV 5-04-4 


A. Responsible for a company personnel program including responsibi- 
lity for developing and recommending personnel policies to top company 
management. The work force served ranges in size from about 5000 to 15000 
and consists of plant, office, and technical, professional, and administra- 
tive jobs. Labor relations responsibilities, {Pf any, are confined to 
negotiations with unions on problems of contract interpretation. 


or 


B. Responsible for a company personnel program including responsibility 
for developing and recommending personnel policies to top company management. 
The work force served ranges from about 1000 to 5000 and consists of plant, 
office, and technical, professional, and administrative jobs. Labor relations 
responsibilities include major responsibility for representing the company 
as principal representative in union contract negotiations. 
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ATTORNEYS 
or 
ATTORNEY res 
rec 
Performs work involved in providing consultation and advice to the 
operating officials of the company with respect to its legal rights, 
privileges, and obligations. Performs such duties as anticipating any 
legal problems or risks involving the company and advising company of- toy 
ficials; preparing and reviewing various legal instruments and documents, tic 
such as contracts for leases, licenses, sales, purchases, real estate, ca 
etc.; keeping informed of proposed legislation which might affect the ste 
company and advising the appropriate company officials; examining and pes 
checking for legal implications public statements or advertising material; ne 
advising company whether to prosecute or defend law suits; acting as agent ac’ 
of the company in its transactions; and applying for patents, copyrights, Bet 
or registration of the company's products, processes, devices, ‘and trade- 5p 
marks. ca 


I. As a trainee (LL.B with membership in bar) performs routine 6-0):} 
legal work, such as preparing briefs or drawing up contracts for review 
and evaluation by attorneys of higher grade. Receives immediate super- 
vision in assignments designed to provide training in the application of 
established methods and techniques of legal research, drafting of legal 
instruments, etc. 


II. Performs a variety of legal assignments, primarily in drawing 6-0}. 
up contracts which require some ingenuity and an ability to evaluate the 
legal sufficiency of contract terms. Receives generaél supervision during 
assignments, with most of work reviewed by an attorney of higher grade. 
Responsibility for final action is usually limited to matters which are 
covered by instructions and prior approval of a superior. 


III. Performs a variety of broad legal assignments, primarily in 6-01-3 
the study and analysis of legal questions, problems, or cases. May 
specialize in certain legal areas such as real estate, labor law, or 
contracts. Receives general supervision during initial and final stages 
of assignments, but is expected to conduct work with relative independence. 
Responsibility for final action is usually limited to matters covered by 
legal precedents and in which little deviation from standard forms and 
practices is involved. Any decisions or actions having a bearing on the 
company's business are reviewed by a superior. 


IV. Responsible for a broad legal area in which assignments 6-01-4 
cover a wide vange of difficult and complex legal questions and 
probléms. Primarily, serves in an advisory capacity, making studies 
and developing opinions which may have an important bearing on the ~ r 
conduct of the company's business (e.g., recommending action to protect 
the company's trade-marks and copyrights in foreign countries). Receives 
& minimm of technical legal supervision. 
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_ V. Plans, conducts, and supervises legal assignments within one 6-01~-5 
or more broad legal areas. Supervises a staff of attorneys, with 
responsibility for evaluating their performance and approving 
recommendations which may have an important bearing on the conduct of 
the company’s business. 


VI. As General Counsel or Chief Attorney for a campany, provides §-01-6 
top management with authoritative counsel as to thé meaning and cas 
tion of pertinent law (federal, state, local, or international law) to 
campany activities or planned activities. Personally, or through his 
staff, represents the company in all legal matters such as contractual 
negotiations, real estate matters, liability cases, patents, investments, 
mergers, etc., including the trial of cases in courts. Directs the 
activities of a staff of attorneys and/or coordinates and generally over- 
sees the work of private law firms engaged to represent the company on 
specific subjects. Has a significant role in the top pdlicy councils of 
company Management regarding all aspects of the campany's activities. 
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The Cuatrman. Mr. Morrison. 

Mr. Morrison. In the last four or five increases that have become 
law, was the Bureau in favor of any of those, Mr. Stans? 

Mr. Srans. I am not certain of the answer to that, because I have 
not been in the Bureau of the Budget during the time all of these 
increases were enacted, but I can say only that the President signed 
them ultimately and I am sure that at that time the Bureau of the 
Budget did not recommend his doing otherwise. I presume your 
question is whether or not we initiated recommendations for increases 
and I am quite certain the answer to that would be “No.” 

Mr. Morrison. I think you presume something I did not neces- 
sarily request that you presume, because I do not know of any time 
the Bureau of the Budget has ever been required or expected to ree- 
ommend any pay raise leeiditicn. 

How many pay raises have been enacted since you have been head 
of the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Srans. One in 1958. 

Mr. Morrison. The Bureau of the Budget was opposed to that; 
was it not? 

Mr. Stans. Yes. 

Mr. Morrison. When Congress passed that and the President 
signed it, either the Bureau of the Budget had to be right and Con- 
gress and the President had to be wrong, or Congress and the Presi- 
dent had to be right and the Bureau of the Budget was wrong. 
Which was the case? 

Mr. Srans. I do not think that is necessarily true. I think there 
can be honest differences of opinion as to the degree of a pay in- 
crease, as to the time of the pay increase, as to the factors which 
justify or fail to justify it. I do not think either one was wrong. 

Mr. Morrison. As I recall, the pay raise was a little over 10 per- 
cent last time and, as I recall, the testimony was somewhat along the 
line that you have given out today and that the Bureau of the Budget 
was against the pay raise and Congress did not necessarily agree with 
the Bureau of the Budget because they passed the pay raise, the 
House and the Senate, and the President saw fit to sign it. Now, 
after Congress enacted it and the President signed it, was your posi- 
tion the same then as it was prior to that, that you still thought there 
should not have been a pay raise or did you change your position when 
the President signed it ? 

Mr. Srans. The Congress many times disagrees with the Bureau 
of the Budget. I wish it were not so, but unfortunately, it is the 
case. I do not think the Bureau of the Budget necessarily changed 
its mind after the enactment by the Congress. I think that it felt 
the same about the facts and the circumstances, but the President takes 
many things into account in deciding whether to sign or veto a bill, 
including the views of the Bureau of the Budget, and again our views 
do not always prevail with him either. 

Mr. Morrison. In the testimony in the last pay raise, I think I asked 
this question if my memory serves me right ; the question was in words 
to this effect, and I think your assistant was here to testify. I asked 
him, as I recall, if it was not true that the Bureau of the Budget in 
effect expresses the President’s feelings in such a manner as a pay 
raise, and he said “Yes.” 
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I said, “Therefore, I take it then that since the Bureau of the Budget 
is against this pay raise, that that is the President’s feeling.” 

And he said “Yes.” 

I further stated, as I recall, “If the President were.to inform the 
Bureau of the Budget that he was in favor of this legislation, would 
the Bureau of the Budget be in favor of the legislation?” 

He said, “Yes.” 

Propounding those similar questions to you, is that the same posi- 
tion that you take as your assistant took at the last hearing? 

Mr. Srans. I would like to answer in a little more than “Yes” or 
“No.” The Bureau of the Budget is the staff arm of the President. 
Our position is to collect all pertinent information and to advise the 
President. 

In this case, we have done so and the President has said very posi- 
tively and very definitely that he does not believe that a general in- 
crease for Federal employees is warranted at this time. That is his 

osition and it is the Bureau’s position. That is the position we take 
in this statement, Mr. Morrison, and I honestly believe that, if you 
had before you the facts which we have and you considered them care- 
fully, you would come to the same conclusion. At least, that is my 
hope. 

r. Morrison. You are surmising my thoughts, which I did not 
necessarily expect you or anyone else to do, because you have your 
responsibility to perform and I have my responsibility to perform. 

But, assuming now, you said that the President does not think they 
were warranted. was, oe the President had taken the opposite posi- 
tion and assured you they were warranted, would your position be in 
favor of the pay raise bill? 

Mr. Stans. When the President makes a decision on a matter on 
which we have advised him, we then follow the President’s decision. 

Mr. Morrison. And, if it was favorable, you would be, therefore, in 
favor? 

Mr. Stans. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morrison. As I again recall—as I state, I think in the last 
five pay raise measures, or four or five, I will not limit them to any 
amount but, since the reorganization bill, when this committee was 
consolidated and even before that when I served on the Civil Service 
Committee, as I recall, in all instances, the Bureau of the Budget 
was against every pay raise and if the Bureau of the Budget had been 
followed in all instances, there would not have been any pay raise 
for Federal employees? 

Mr. Srans. tT waid hesitate very much to agree with you on that, 
Mr. Morrison, for the reason that the objections of the Bureau to pay 
increases have been as to timing, as to amount, and certainly over the 
course of all of this period, no one, certainly not I, would, in any 
way, suggest there should have been no pay increases for Government 
employees. 

Our position is that this particular pay increase should not be 
As each bridge—call h brid 

Mr. Morrison. As each bri ing eac increase a bridge— 
and as each bridge was reached, the Bureau of the Budget was always 


against the increase and recommended that it not be passed so I do 
not think, I am not speaking for anybody but myself, but I can cer- 
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tainly say that in my humble opinion, for whatever it is worth, if we 
had followed the Bureau of the Budget, followed their suggestions 
and recommendations, there would not have been any pay increases 
when we got to those particular bridges of the last five instances where 
Pay increases were enacted by Congress and signed by the President. 

vidently, it just looks as if possibly Congress or Members of the 
Congress just never can fix the right time and the right place and 
have everything just right when you can get the Bureau of the Budget 
in the proper frame of mind to cast a little favorable attitude on pay 
legislation. 

I do not know how long any of us are going to be in Co in 
the future, but I hope to be here for many years to come if the good 
ea in my district will let me come, and before the next issue comes 

fore Congress, you can er me a little hint or two just when to 
strike at the proper time by the Bureau of the Budget attitude so 
maybe, for once. they can be in favor of pay raise legislation. 

Or, put it this way, that maybe our minds would see alike. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stans. May I comment on that ? 

The Cuatrman. Certainly. 

Mr. Stans. I would like to say this, that I think I would agree with 
you that, if the Bureau of the Budget had had its way, pay increases 
would have been at different times and certainly would cl resulted 
in a different structure of pay. 

The Bureau of the Budget has thought for many years that the 
structure of pay is highly inequitable and highly undesirable. I 
would hope that you and the other members of the committee would 
look at the facts we have advanced here in opposition to this pay in- 
crease, particularly in view of the fact that there is evidence beginning 
to accumulate which shows that, in some grades the Federal white 
collar employee’s pay is in excess of that paid in private industry. 

I think we have a responsibility, including Congress, not to overpay 
Government employees in relation to private industry and certainly 
not to draw unnecessarily thereby on the Federal Treausury and 
thereby increase our fiscal problems. 

We have advanced a solution which I think answers your major 
point. When does the Bureau of the Budget think there should be 
a pay adjustment? The answer to that is this: 

If the study being made now by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
with the approval of the Congress and with funds appropriated by 
the Congress, in September and in December of this year, shows that 
Federal pay in any grade for comparable jobs is below those paid 
in private industry, the Bureau of the Budget and, I am sure, the 
next administration will recommend that there be adjustments ac- 
cordingly within the framework of the two propositions advanced 
here, first, that there be equal pay for equal work, and proportionate 
pay for proportionately greater and lesser responsibilities and, sec- 
ondly, that the pay schedule of the Federal Government be comparable 
with that in private industry. 

Mr. Morrison. That brings up your opinion and I have a profound 
respect for your ab‘lity and know that you have to justify your posi- 
tion and your responsibility and, in addition, I have my opinion. 
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Your opinion is that some Federal workers are overpaid. My 
opinion is that no Federal workers in our Government are overpaid. 

Further, my opinion is that the vast majority of Federal employees 
are underpaid as compared to comparable jobs in private industry. 
So, therefore, you take one position and I take the opposite so that is 
what makes for the democratic process and maybe Congress, in its 
infinite wisdom, will compromise or listen to you and hsten to me, 
and other members of the committee and you might say, of its will, 
and either vote for a pay raise or vote against it. 

Mr. Stans. I do not want to prolong what appears to be a disagree- 
ment between us. I would hope that both you and I could have our 
opinion resolved by waiting for the facts to be developed by the sur- 
veys Which are being made. 

Mr. Morrison. As I recall, when other pay raise bills came up, 
there was the same proposition about surveys to be made and, frankly, 
that is similar in my opinion to a situation where they go to build a 
road in Louisiana. I remember one Governor promised a road and 
sent out surveyors and they surveyed it and they said, “Well, we did 
not build it last year but that survey was not quite what we needed.” 

The upshot was they surveyed the road for 10 years, just about 
wore out where the road was going with surveying; and there was 
stillno road. It seems to me if we had always followed the proposals 
about waiting until the matter could be studied why, in the last five 
pay raises we have had there would have been no pay raise because 
we never would have gotten through with the studies. Of course, 
I live in hopes and I guess you do, too, that maybe our views can be 
reconciled, maybe in the future, and the surveys made in the meantime 
and maybe you and I would be together. 

Mr. Stans. I would hope that that would be the case with the pro- 
cedure now underway. It is the first time this procedure has ever been 
employed, of trying to find out job for job wine private industry is 
paying and what Government is paying. 

Mr. Morrison. I think Mr. Cordiner did a good job; the best he 
could under the circumstances at that time. 

My mind is certainly open. I want to get all the information 
possible I can as far as comparable employment is concerned, but, 
in addition, I think this, that after you have been in Congress and 
when you can see the conditions that exist in your community and I 
see in the post office in Baton Rouge, which is the principal city that 
I represent, an advertisement on the television for postal employees 
and advertising on the radio and when the postmaster tells me he has 
a large turnover and that he is losing valuable men to private industry, 
[ cannot help but believe that frankly, since they leave the post office 
for private industry, that they are getting more money in private 
industry. 

That might not be the kind of proof needed but to me that is prima 
facie and competent evidence that the postal workers, according to 
their ability that justifies their position in the post office, can get 
comparable employment in private industry for more money. For 
that reason some of them that start with the post office do not stay 
very long. They leave and some of them do not ever start. because 
they compare what the post office offers them and they see what they 
can get in private industry and in many instances individuals that 
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I have known personally and known the circumstances, have taken jobs 
in private industry in Baton Rouge and have told me that is why 
they took them, because they can get more money than they could for 
the job at the post office. 

So, to me, that is a concrete example. I know you have not had 
that experience as to what has gone on in the Baton Rouge post office 
and Baton Rouge is not the only city in America—there a ee ee 
of cities as large or larger and there are thousands of communities 
that are smaller and you have to take the overall picture—but I do 
think it is a clearcut example. It is certainly typical of what. I have 
heard. I have talked to postmasters in the larger cities, even in cities 
much larger than the city of Baton Rouge. They have told me they 
have the same problem and I think the testimony on other pay raises 
that have been before this committee has been borne out by some 
postmasters who have testified. 

I think that in the last pay hearings the postmaster from Phila- 
delphia even brought out a more clearcut example of what he was up 
against, as postmaster in Philadelphia, than the problems the post- 
master is up against in Baton Rouge. 

Mr. Srans. I think all of those are matters of evidence that are 
important and should be considered. 

My point is, Mr. Morrison, that we cannot and should not deal with 
a problem like this on the basis of an isolated piece of information 
from Baton Rouge because each such story can be combated by some- 
one from an opposite point of view who will say “we had a letter- 

carrier job open : and there were 11 applicants for it so they must think 
it is a good job.” 

My plea is this, that the Bureau of Labor Statistics is unbiased and 
I think it will develop for the first time the measuring stick we need 
to find out the real truth of these matters. 

My second plea is in the interests of the Federal Treasury and the 

taxpayer that we not make a mistake now, with this information com- 
ing in in a few more months, by raising the pay of Federal employees 
unnecessarily, risking the fact that we may be exceeding private levels 
of pay and causing an unnecessary drain on the Treasury and on our 
budget position. 

I think that states the case the best I can state it. I think we would 
all have a lot to answer for to other people if we did that sort of thing 
and then found out 3 months later we had done the wrong thing by 
overpaying and overspending. 

Mr. Morrison. I think both of us will agree that both of us disagree. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Broyhill? 

Mr. Broyuitz. Although we are in some disagreement as to the need 
of a general pay increase this year, I wish to commend you on some 
of the statements contained in your statement here this morning, par- 
ticularly in regard to the many inequities that do exist in our overall 
pay structure. 

You stated that again in answer to Mr. Morrison’s question and the 
Bureau of the Budget has stated that many times before. 

You have had these many studies and surveys made that have at- 
tested to that fact. You have made that information available to 
Congress. You have asked Congress to correct some of those inequi- 
ties but it should be evident by now that Congress is not, on their own 
initiative, going to correct all those inequities. 
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You have suggested here that the Congress have a joint commission 
to study the 77 different pay scales to see if we could not consolidate 
some of them and Congress, unfortunately, did not act on that request 
at all. 

I do not believe it is even politically feasible for Congress to correct 
all of these inequities because it is difficult for some of us to grant a 
larger increase—a larger percentage and larger amount of dollar in- 
crease to some of the people in our brackets and not have any increase 
at all for people in the lower brackets. 

We have tried it. I know one of the Federal employee organiza- 
tions, back in 1958, sponsored a bill requesting legislation to give a 
little higher percentage of increase for people in the higher grades 
and lower increases in the lower grades. I sponsored some of the bills. 
But there was criticism of that legislation. I do not say this in criti- 
cism but somewhat as a suggestion as to whether or not the Bureau 
of the Budget and Civil Service Commission could not have and come 
up to Congress with a plan in schedule form as to what the executive 
branch feels should be done about correcting the inequities which now 
occur in the salary picture. 

You did it when you were in the Post Office Department. We did 
not agree entirely with the plan but we accepted it in large part, made 
some corrections to it. 

I think you will agree that in the final analysis, even though we had 
a larger increase than you proposed, you had a schedule somewhat 
more acceptable to you, a much better program than we would have 
had if you had not come up with the schedule to start with. I am 
wondering why the Bureau of the Budget has not come up here with 
a proposal, a schedule of how we could correct some of these inequities 
that do concern us all. I think they should have been corrected long 
ago. But, in the absence of that, you place many of us in the Con- 
gress here in the position of having to come up with an across-the- 
board proposal in order to provide the increases which we feel very 
st ais are needed in most instances throughout the Federal employee 
structure. 

Mr. Stans. I would like to say this. It is unfortunate that a joint 
commission between the executive and legislative branches was not 
feasible. 

In the absence of that, the executive branch has made new efforts 
to find a common ground, to find a better way of doing this. Perpetu- 
ating inequities by percentage increases or flat dollar increases is not 
the right solution and does not lead to good government. We all 
agree on that. 

Mr. Broyruii. May I interrupt you? IT do not know whether 
Congress is entirely at fault or the executive branch is entirely at 
fault. Ithink weare both at fault. 

Mr. Stans. I do not think that is important at the moment. We 
are saying here that we have a plan, a mechanism underway with 
the approval of the Congress and appropriations from the Congress, 
to determine what the relationship is between Federal pay and private 
industry pay. Private industry pay reflects the influence of all of 
the factors that in fact enter into the economy, including the bar- 
gaining table, the cost of living, the other elements that properly 
influence the pay of people employed. 
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Now, the way we think we should solve this problem of correcting 
inequities in Federal pay is to find out what private industry is paying 
by the first sound, comprehensive study that has ever been made along 
that line. 

From that it is exactly our objective to do what you say, and 
that is, whenever that information is developed, to present to the 
next session of the Congress a plan that would do two things: reform 
the structure of pay and eliminate all of the inequities that exist, 
and propose to bring up to the level of private industry pay any grade 
in the Federal Government which is underpaid by that standard. 

Mr. Broyum.. My only disagreement with that is that I think 
we should have done it some time ago. I think it would have placed 
the Bureau of the Budget in the position of taking a positive approach 
to this thing rather than disagreeing with some action taken by 
Congress. 

Another disagreement I have about being late, I do not want to wait 
for December for the study. I have an election between now and De- 
cember. I do not think you disagree with me on that matter. 

Mr. Stans. No. I wish we had done this a long time ago. I wish 
Congress and the executive branch had found a mechanism to deal 
with this problem outside of the area of the isolated fact and emotion 
and argument and pressure. I think the time has come when we 
should do that. 

I just plead with you and the members of the Congress not to in- 
crease the inequities, not to create an unnecessary, Improper drain on 
the Federal Treasury and the Federal budget when already there are 
fragments of information coming to our attention that indicate that 
there is no rectification of Federal pay scales necessary in some grades. 
We ought to know all of the facts before we take action. 

Mr. Broymity. You referred to statistics in your statement and how 
you could use them to make your point. You referred to the state- 
ment that has been made by some of the witnesses here concerning the 
postal employee not being able to buy a $15,000 home under FHA, 
and I think you cited your percentages—52 percent of FHA loan for 
new houses are under $15,000. I guess those are figures for the coun- 
try as a whole. 

Mr. Srans. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Broyrumu. And in the metropolitan area, I do not have that 
percentage here but I am certain that you will find that a much lower 
percentage of the FHA homes are under $15,000. 

I know, in our area here right now, you cannot find a lot in north- 
ern Virginia, an improved lot, on which you can build a home for less 
than $15,000. Which means a Federal employee in that grade level 
cannot have a new home, he has to have a dilapidated home or get fur- 
ther out. 

Mr. Srans. I think some of these facts you recite are undoubtedly 
true. I merely point out the fact that they apply to a man of the 
same pay level in private enterprise. He has the same problem. I 
do not think that any of us would argue that employment on the Fed- 
eral payroll should be a welfare program where we try to add extras 
to the standards of living to satisfy the desires of the employees. I 
think again the real purpose here should be to adjust the pay so that 
it is comparable with what the same man could earn elsewhere. Then 
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his standard of living will be the same as for a man who earned the 
same amount of money in another job. 

The Cuarrman. Mr, Davis. 

Mr. Davis. I have heard your statement with a great deal of inter- 
est. The complaint generally about pay of Federal employees seems 
to be that it takes the Government so long to move when the need 
arises for some adjustment in pay scales. We had last year, as you 
probably know, a good deal of discussion about the blue collar peo- 
ple and the length of time that was required to get the process into 
operation and move through it and come to a conclusion. We in- 
troduced legislation to speed that up and I think, as a result of that 
legislation, methods were devised which considerably speeded up the 
process of finding out what the wage rates were in these various areas 
that were to be affected by the wage change. 

Now, as I gather from your statement here, your principal objec- 
tion to a pay raise now is that we do not have sufficient information 
on which to base it. Do you feel that I have reached the right con- 
clusion ? 

Mr. Srans. That is one of the major objections. It leads, of course, 
to the even more important objection, that since that is the case, we 
may very well increase pay with a cost to the Federal Government 
that is totally unjustified. In the face of our budgetary structure, 
we cannot afford that. 

Mr. Davis. Why does it take so long to get the facts that you feel 
necessary to have in order to act ? 

Mr. Srans. I think it takes long to get the facts we want under 
this new program because it is the first time it has been done. But 
I think this offers some real promise that might be of considerable 
relief to the committee and the Congress for the reason that it will 
be done annually, automatically, and the Congress would have avail- 
able, and the executive branch, reports every year, if it wanted, on 
what ought to be done to keep Federal pay comparable with pri- 
vate industry. 

Mr. Davis. You mention in your statement that the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has expanded its investigation. How many metro- 
politan areas have been involved in the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
investigation in previous years ? 

Mr. Stans. Twenty areas and not in the detail that is involved in 
this study. 

Mr. Davis. What great difficulty is involved in making these in- 
vestigations that has required until September for them to make 
this preliminary report and that will require until December for the 
final report to be made? 

Mr. Srans. Well, it is a comprehensive job and it involves the col- 
lection of 


Mr. Davis. How many people are involved in making this investi- 
gation ? 

Mr. Srans. Let me suggest that Ewan Clague, who is the Director 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, will be one of the witnesses in 
another day or so, and I think it would be very helpful for the com- 
mittee to explore with him the scope of this investigation as compared 
with previous investigations, because I think it would support the 
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statement that this is an entirely new approach and much greater in 
scope. 

Mr. Davis. It is not new, not a new approach but just simply an 
enlarged effort ; is it not? 

Mr. Stans. This has involved, I am told, increasing the staff of the 
division that does this work, by 100 percent. 

Mr. Davis. I believe you stated you did not know how many person- 
nel were involved. 

Mr. Stans. No; I do not. And I would rather have Mr. Clague 
answer that. 

Mr. Davis. The reason I asked you that was that it seemed you had 
based a good part of your statement on the fact that this delay was 
necessary in order that this information come in. And I had noted 
last year when we questioned blue collar wages, that it was not nearly 
as impossible to go on and get this information in once they make up 
their minds to do it as it might seem at first blush because, if we did 
get into this, they would work out some satisfactory methods for 
obtaining this information. 

The reason I am asking you this is that, over all the years, we have 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics going into this and gathering informa- 
tion from metropolitan areas as to the cost of living and machinery for 
setting blue collar wages and they have been gathering information 
in all these same metropolitan areas and it ought not to be such a new 
proposition, it seems tome. It seems to me that a matter of this kind 
should not take 1 year or 2 years just to get in this information. 

Mr. Srans. It did take a ‘ee time, I know, to lay out, with the 
agreement of various units of the executive branch, the scope of the 
study, the type of jobs that would be studied and the areas and so on. 

For that reason, we offered to submit for the record today the out- 
line of the method by which this is all being done. But when you get 
into the details of it, I would really prefer to have Dr. Clague answer 
the questions because I am sure he is much better qualified. 

Mr. Sraats. I might add on that that the appropriation on this item 
was not available until last year, as you know. The working group 
report which developed the design for the study made its report in 
April of 1959 so that they have been hard at work on this ever since. 

do not believe that there has been inordinate delay in putting this 
together. 

Mr. Davis. Well, I will pass that up for the time being. I want to 
ask one more question, if I may. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Davis. On page 23, about the middle of the page, you state that— 
the use of the rate structure by departments and agencies is governed by statutory 
rules which are too rigid to permit sensible management. 

What statutory rules do you refer to there? 

Mr. Srans. I would like, sir, to have Mr. Staats answer that, if I 
may. 

Mr. Sraats. This is the present rule. I am not sure of what the 
question relates. 

Mr. Davis. Your first sentence in that paragraph states that— 


The use of this rate structure by departments and agencies is governed by 
statutory rules which are too rigid to permit sensible management. 
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I want to know what satutory rule you refer to and what you think 
should be done to correct the situation. 

Mr. Sraats. The Commission now has only very limited flexibility 
with respect to discretion to appoint except at the bottom of the grade. 
This sentence is directed to that point and to wider flexibility in mak- 
ing initial appointments at levels above the bottom of the grade. This 
authority is now limited, I believe, to skills which are scarce in supply 
such as scientists and engineers. I beleve it is limited to them. 

Mr. Davis. Is it your contention, then, that that ought to be made 
flexible enough so that an employee could be appointed and not limited 
to the entry step of the grade, but a step further on up ? 

Mr. Sraats. Right. 

Mr. Davis. That is what you are referring to then by the statement 
that the rate structure is governed by statutory rules which are too 
rigid to permit sensible management action. That is all you refer to? 

Mr. Sraats. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Rees? 

Mr. Rees. As I understand it, Mr. Stans. what you are saying here 
is that Congress appropriated some $500,000 to make this study in 
order to determine what the salaries and wages of Federal employees 
should be. Is that not about correct ? 

Mr. Srans. In order to determine what salaries and wages are in 
private employment so they can be compared with those of Federal em- 
ployees. 

Mr. Rees. And to make appropriate recommendations ? 

Mr. Srans. That is correct. 

Mr. Rees. When was that money made available ? 

Mr. Stans. Appropriated last September and the study has been 
under way as rapidly as I think it could be reasonably done since then. 

Mr. Rees. There seems to be some opinion that it is someone’s 
fault—perhaps the fault of the Bureau of the Budget—that this study 
has not been completed earlier. The fact of the matter is that it seems 
to be the Congress that should assume its responsibility. 

Mr. Stans. I agree with Mr. Broyhill that it would have been much 
more desirable if this had been done years ago. Because I hope that, 
out of this, would come a pattern for much easier determination of 
these wage questions. 

Mr. Rees. The Congress approved legislation only last fall? 

Mr. Srans. Yes. 

Mr. Rees. To provide for this study and survey ? 

Mr. Srans. That is right. 

Mr. Rees. And that survey is proceeding expeditiously at the pres- 
enttime. Isthat the answer? 

Mr. Stans. That is right. 

The Cuamman. We cannot finish with the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget and his associates this morning. We have with us Mr. 
Finucane, the Assistant Secretary of Defense, who must leave Wash- 
ington tomorrow to go overseas and will only be available here today. 

When can you gentlemen come back? Could you come back on 
April 26, next Tuesday ? 

Mr. Stans. We will come back on Tuesday. 

The Crarrman. Fine. 
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We will now hear from Mr. Charles Finucane, Assistant Secretary 
of Defense. 


Mr. Finucane. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES C. FINUCANE, ASSSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE, MANPOWER, PERSONNEL, AND RESERVE; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY LEON L. WHEELESS, DIRECTOR OF CIVILIAN PER- 
SONNEL POLICY DIVISION 


Mr. Finucane. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
appreciate this opportunity to discuss with you the matter of Federal 
pay legislation as it relates to employees compensated under the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, as amended. 

This is a matter of great importance to the Department of Defense 
which employs better than 50 percent of the total number of employees 
in the executive branch whose pay is fixed under this act. 

These employees, who constitute almost one-half of the Depart- 
ment’s total civilian employment, include not only supervisors and 
skilled technicians, but also the key executives es many of the top 
engineers and scientists upon whom the Department must depend for 
the effective execution of its vital programs. Adequate and equitable 
compensation for these employees is quite naturally a matter of pri- 
mary concern to us. 

This subject is also important to the Department of Defense from 
the standpoint of costs. I understand that the annual costs of the 
bills before this committee to increase salary rates under the Classifi- 
cation Act have been estimated at $936 million. Roughly one-half this 
cost, or somewhere in the neighborhood of $470 million, would have to 
be borne by the Department of Defense. 

This constitutes a sizable amount of money to be financed out of 
the Defense budget. To support increased costs of this magnitude 
it would be necessary for the Department to assure itself that the 
proposed salary increases are necessary, that they are equitable, 
and that they can be defended in comparison with other defense 
requirements competing for the dollars involved. 

The Department of Defense would not hesitate to support appro- 
priate salary increases for these employees which it considered meet 
these tests. It does not, however, believe that the bills currently be- 
fore this committee meet these tests, nor can it substantiate at this 
time the need for any general salary increase for employees at all levels 
under the Classification Act. 

One of the factors properly to be considered as an indication of 
the necessity for any overall increase in Classification Act pay sched- 
ules is the effect of existing schedules upon ability to recruit and 
retain competent employes. Examination of turnover rates in Defense 
indicates that, while the Department has some difficulty with recruit- 
ment and retention of qualified civilian personnel for specialized cate- 
gories of positions, these difficulties are not of a general nature and 
would not be resolved by a general increase in Classification Act pay 
schedules. 

The overall situation on attraction and retention of personnel has 
remained relatively stable since the last general Classification Act. pay 
increase enacted in July 1958. Separation and accession rates have 
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not shown any general increase overall and they have been consistently 
Jess than half the rates for all manufacturing industry in the United 
States. This pattern of general stability includes positions that are 
considered critical shortage categories, such as scientists, engineers, 
mathematicians, and medical personnel. 

This can be briefly illustrated by comparing turnover in these criti- 
cal positions in the Department of the Navy for the 6-month period 
August 1958 to January 1959, a period which immediately followed 
the last Classification Act pay increase, with the latest comparable 
period of August 1959 to January 1960. This comparison shows that 
the accession rate for these critical series for the last half of 1958 
was 5.5 percent and for 1959 it was 5.4 percent; the separation rates, 
respectively, were 10.1 percent and 11 percent. 

I do not wish to imply from these overall stastistics that there are 
no problems of recruitment and retention of qualified employees, 
especially scientists and engineers, in the Department of Defense. 
Rather, the point to be made is that the problems of recruitment and 
retention are not across-the-board in nature, nor of the type that 
are particularly susceptible to solution by an across-the-board pay 
increase for all employees. They are in large measure problems 
which stem from current inadequacies and inequities in the Classifi- 
cation Act compensation system itself. 

The Director of the Bureau of the Budget has presented these defi- 
ciencies very clearly, and has pointed out the difficulties of main- 
taining equitable salary rates under the existing machinery for ad- 
justing the salary scale. The Department of Defense strongly sup- 
ports the views expressed by Mr. Stans, and has urged for the past 
several years that appropriate steps be taken for a thorough over- 
haul of the present Classification Act compensation system. 

Deficiencies in that system have been brought out clearly in the 
several studies to which Mr. Stans referred. They were highlighted 
in the report of the Cordiner Committee, established by the Secre- 
tary of Defense in 1956 to advise him concerning adjustments that 
might be needed in present provisions for compensation in order to 
attract and retain the competent personnel required by our defense 
activities. 

In 1958 the Congress substantially accomplished the interim salary 
adjustment recommended by the Cordiner Committee but most of the 
flaws in the compensation system pointed out by that Committee 
remain uncorrected. 

It is in this area that action is urgently needed. The Depart- 
ment of Defense has found that those measures which the Congress 
has enacted to provide a greater measure of flexibility in fixing and 
adjusting pay under the Classification Act have been most beneficial. 

One outstanding example is the authority given to the Civil Service 
Commission to establish a rate higher than the minimum rate of a 
grade for in-hiring purposes, in order to assist in recruiting. This 
has proven invaluable in meeting recruiting requirements for scarce 
categories of personnel. Another example is the removal of the re- 
striction which required that all college graduates without experience 
be hired at GS-5. This liberalization has also aided the Defense 
Department in recruiting exceptional young college graduates with 
potential for development in its many occupational fields, 
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Many of the problems which confront us today in the administra- 
tion of the civilian salary structure parallel those which the Career 
Compensation Act of 1958 sought to correct for military personnel. 
These included lack of adequate career incentives, failure to suff- 
ciently reward outstanding performance and advanced skills, and lack 
of flexibility in adapting the pay system to changing conditions. 

It is pertinent to note that after long study in the executive and 
legislative branches, it was determined that these problems could not 
be resolved through a general across-the-board pay increase for mili- 
tary personnel. Rather, a bill was enacted which was tailored to 
meet specific needs, to bolster reenlistment rates in the more advanced 
skills, to create incentives for capable personnel to stay in the service, 
and to reward superior achievement and performance. 

Similarly, a solution tailored to meet the specific needs of the 
Federal civilian employee career system should also be developed. 
The Department of Defense urges that this committee take steps to 
provide this solution. 

It is our sincere belief that a general pay raise at this time would 
not afford the required relief to our civilian pay problems, and would 
delay the improvements which are so urgent. 

The Cuarrman. Any questions? 

Mr. Porter. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Porter. 

Mr. Porrer. Mr. Secretary, it is my understanding that you officially 
could not take any other position because of the President’s stand, 
anyway. That istrue, is it not? 

Mr. Finucane. I think that is correct. 

I would not be here advocating a program contrary to that of the 
President of the United States as long as I am in the Government. 

However, we are not dictated to as to what we will say and we 
have numerous statistics and studies which will bear out the facts as 
I presented them, and indeed, the results that were accrued from the 
Cordiner proposals that were passed by the Congress in the area 
of military personnel were remarkable. 

Mr. Porrer. If the President, though, had the other position, your 
testimony would have to support that position, too ? 

Mr. Finucane. If the President supported a general pay raise? 

Mr. Porrer. Yes. 

Mr. Finucane. We would not take a position contrary to the Presi- 
dent’s any more than Mr. Stans would. 

But, certainly, there is nothing in our picture in the Pentagon that 
indicates we need an across-the-board pay raise for civilian employees 
this year. We need a lot of other things for civilian employees, as I 
pointed out. 

Mr. Porrer. Then you mentioned $470 million as the portion to be 
financed out of the defense budget. Can you tell me what per- 
centage of the defense budget that would be? 

Mr. Fryvucane. Yes, I can tell you exactly. The defense budget 
is $41 billion for military purposes, not including foreign aid; $470 
million, would be about 1 percent. 

Mr. Porter. Your position is that the turnover rate has not shown 
that there is any indication that a pay raise is necessary. I think 
this is an important criteria. 
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Do you have any statistics besides these in the Navy which seem 
to me not to show any great change between the time chosen and 
when the pay raise went into effect, but do you have figures overall 
for the Defense Department on turnover ? 

Mr. Finucane. I do not have them with me but I will submit for 
the record the overall turnover figures as fast as we can. 

However, we do not have a problem of recruitment in general. We 
especially have a problem of finding the rare skill that might not exist 
in some of these more exotic missile research and development and 
test programs, but those people just do not exist in sufficient numbers. 

You could not hire them no matter what you paid. That is our 
major problem area in recruitment. 

Mr. Porrer. Then you were comparing separation and accession 
rates. You say they are consistently less than half the rates for all 
manufacturing industry in the United States. Out in my district 
the lumber mills are manufacturing but they have a very seasonal 
rate of employment and I would say that this kind of comparison 
would be subject to the same kind of criticism Mr. Stans made with 
the various comparisons made with pay raises in the Government. 

Mr. Finucane. Mr. Porter, I anticipated that someone would spe- 
cifically ask that question and in preparing to come over here, I knew 
that I did not have the experience to answer that so we had to have 
some definite statistics. 

These statistics were developed by the BLS for the manufacturing 
industry and they are here for 1958 and 1959, if you wish to see them, 
sir. 

Mr. Porter. I would be glad to have them made a part of the record 
if that is all. 

The Cuatrman. All right, they will be made part of the record. 

(The statistics for 1958 and 1959 follow :) 


Separation and accession rates in the military departments for 1958 and 1959 as 
compared with manufacturing industry 


Separation rates Accession rates 
Month 
Manufac- Manufac- 
Army Navy | Air Force] turing Army Navy | Air Force} turing 

industries industries 

1958—January -...-.- 1.53 1. 22 1.31 5.0 1, 25 U. 90 1. 32 2.5 
February------ 1, 21 1.07 1.03 3.9 ae . 94 1. 46 2.2 
March......... 1.31 1.38 1. 28 4.2 1. 51 . 96 1. 55 2.4 
SS, 1.31 1.02 1. 36 4.1 2.07 . 98 1. 57 2.5 
MN evawaktas 1.33 1. 23 1,29 3.6 1. 86 1.03 1. 36 3.0 
re 1.72 1,33 1.73 2.9 3.14 1.88 2.15 3.8 
1. 46 1.55 3.2 1.96 1. 31 1. 69 3.3 
i 1.78 1.33 1.59 3.5 1. 62 1.15 1. 54 3.9 
September____- 2. 60 2.10 1. 90 3.5 1. 94 1.31 1. 68 4.0 
October. __.... 1.40 1, 23 1. 25 3.2 1. 35 1. 06 1.72 3.4 
November....- 1.16 1.01 96 2.8 89 1. 30 2.8 
December-_-_-.- 1.49 1.u1 1. 06 2.8 . 58 . 93 1.18 2.4 
1959—January --_.---.- 1.35 1.31 1. 26 3.1 69 . 88 1.05 3.3 
February -.--- 1.14 1.79 1.13 2.6 64 | -78 1.01 3.3 
March.... 1.35 1. 37 1. 29 2.8 . 90 1.11 1. 23 3.6 
1.25 1. 46 1.35 1. 21 1. 20 1.12 3.5 
1.34 1. 33 1. 37 2.9 1. 20 1.16 1.18 3.6 
| FS ee 1.72 1. 54 1.78 2.8 2. 28 2. 37 1.91 4.4 
.) eae 1. 63 1.32 1. 44 3.3 1. 59 1. 34 2.18 3.3 
i 1.91 1.33 1.61 3.7 1.65 1. 29 1. 82 3.9 
September... 2. 55 2. 04 1. 92 4.3 1. 37 1. 22 1. 67 3.9 
October. ...... 1.78 1.41 1. 52 4.7 1.22 1.72 3.1 
November---_- 1. 60 1.30 1.10 4.1 1.06 .74 1.32 3.0 
December. 1.21 1. 37 1.02 3.1 . 66 1.08 3.8 
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The Cuairman. What is the total civilian employment in the De- 
fense Department ¢ 

Mr. Finucane. That isslightly in excess of a million. 

The Cuatrman. This number represents about half of the civilian 
employees of the Government, does it not ? 

Mr. Frxucane. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. You have not experienced any difficulty, you say, 
in recruiting new employees? 

Mr. Finucane. Not generally, tomy knowledge. 

The Cuarrman. How about the rate of separations? 

Mr. Finucane. Separations overall are running about 18 percent 
per year which is less than about 50 percent of what happens outside 
of the Department of Defense in the manufacturing industry as shown 
by the BLS report. 

Mr. Wueetess. If I might say so, the turnover rates in Defense 
have been fairly even throughout this 2-year period; no great change 
one way or the other. 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Johansen. 


Mr. Jowansen. I am completely intrigued with this statement 
that— 


This pattern of stability includes positions that are considered critical short- 
age categories, such as scientists, engineers, mathematicians, and medical 
personnel. 

When you testified before the Manpower Utilization Subcommittee, 
I had somehow gotten the impression that the reason for the need 
for additional supergrades that is advanced is because of the heavy 
competition and loss to the private industry in these critical shortage 
areas, particularly scientists and engineers. 

Mr. Finucane. Mr. Johansen, in the course of that testimony we 
tried to show the committee that we did not have enough spaces in 
the supergrades for our requirements as these requirements became 
far more technical and far more scientific and we needed Public Law 
313’s. The committee gave them to us and it has been very satis- 
factory. 

Mr. Jonansen. That was for additional positions? 

Mr. Finucane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JoHansen. Has the subcommittee been in error in its concern, 
which I think has been considerable, over the competition with pri- 
rate employment in these areas? 

Mr. Finucane. We have had, over the years, considerable diffi- 
culty because these people possess very rare skills and the across-the- 
board increase of salary for all classification workers would not, in 
fact, either help or probably hinder in those skills. I would like 
very much to, at this time, make a further study as to how we have 
been getting along since you gave us those additional Public Law 
313’s and I would like to make a report to you. 

Mr. Jonansen. I can understand the point the gentleman is mak- 
ing that with respect to those specialized areas the across-the-board 
increase may not be relevant. I understand that point but the thing 
that concerned me was that the Defense Department seems to be 
giving a little different testimony with respect to the pattern of 
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general stability in the critical shortage categories than we had 
heard before the other committee. 

Mr. Finucane. I would like to make a. further report to you, si”, 
pecause I think when we were testifying that day, we mentioned the 
Navy having lost, if I remember correctly, 11 or 12 of their top 
sientists in charge of research work in the previous year. We are 
speaking today in terms of a million people, not 14 or 15. 

I am sure we still have the same problem in the Public Law 3135's 
but I am sure that the problem is one of finding the man that you 
need so desperately with the proper qualifications and training and 
have him avaliable and I am sure we still have that problem. 

Mr. JonHansen. The thought I had was whether that particular 
sentence might rise to haunt the Defense Department the next time 
they come before the Manpower Utilization Subcommittee with the 
statement of the very acute problem that they are offering on this 
score. 

Mr. Wuretess. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I might just say this 
which may serve to explain to some extent what I understand to be 
Mr. Johansen’s concern over an apparent inconsistency. 

The figures given on turnover are overall statistics for the whole 
Department of Defense which, as Mr. Finucane points out, includes 
something over a million people. 

This reference to the general pattern of stability is simply to indi- 
cate that these overall statistics also include these scarce category 
people. If we pull them out and treat them as a separate category, 
we may find a substantial difference in turnover—difference in turn- 
over figures, but they are small enough to not affect overall the 
statistics. 

Mr. Jowansen. If I may respectfully disagree with the witness, 
the statement did not go to the statistics, the statement was that this 
pattern of general stability includes these positions. 

Mr. Wueetess. I can see where there would be misunderstanding 
on that. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Wheeless, you are the Director of the Civilian 
Personnel Policy Division ¢ 

Mr. Wueeess. Yes, sir. 

The Cnamman. How long have you been Director of that Division / 

Mr. Wueevess. For 10 years; slightly over that. 

The Cuamman. Do you corroborate what Secretary Finucane has 
to say with respect to the recruitment question—that is, that there is 
no difficulty in recruiting and retaining employees in the Defense 
Establishment ¢ 

Mr. Wueeess. Yes, we have have had no indication of any ex- 
treme difficulties in recent months, any more so than we have had say, 
over the last couple of years. 

Mr. Finucane. Mr. Chairman. 

The Mr. Finucane. 

Mr. Finucane. We have a very large organization, covering a great 
deal of the country, and it is difficult to ask people to move from one 
place to another but our problem is placing the people that are already 
our employees. 
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Many of them with many years of service in installations we are 
closing due to technological changes constitutes a problem. I think 
each one of you gentlemen is quite aware of these closings—we have 
had some in Washington—that are most painful. Everythin of that 
type indicates that generally we are not short of applicants for Fed- 
eral employment and we have other indications, Mr. Murray. We 
have had in my experience here, and I cannot be specific at the mo. 
ment, we have had 10, 15, 20, and 30 applicants for a position in a 
technical field, to make Government service their career. And I re- 
member in one case in the Army we took something like 40 out of 
4,000 of the boys making application from college. This does not indi- 
cate that in general we are having difficulty getting people. 

I think we can bring in much evidence to that effect. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any further questions? 

If not, thank you very much, Mr. Secretary and Mr. Wheeless. 

That completes the list of witnesses for today. 

The hearings will be recessed until tomorrow morning, at which 
time the first witness will be Mr. Roger Jones, Chairman of the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission. 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a.m., the committee recessed until 10 a.m. 
Friday, April 22, 1960.) 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 22, 1960 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITreeE ON Post Orrice AND SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 215, House 
Office Building, Hon. Tom Murray (chairman) presiding. 

The Cuairman. The committee will come to order. 

The hearing will be resumed on various bills providing for pay 
raises for postal employees and other Federal employees. 

The first witness this morning is Hon. Roger W. Jones, Chairman 
of the U.S. Civil Service Commission, who is accompanied by Mr. 
Robert Hare, Chief of the Pay Systems Section, Bureau of Programs 
and Standards, and Mrs. Mary V. Wenzel, executive assistant to the 
Commissioners. 

We will be glad to hear from you and your two associates, Mr. 
Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROGER W. JONES, CHAIRMAN, CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION; ACCOMPANIED BY ROBERT HARE, CHIEF, PAY 
SYSTEMS SECTION, BUREAU OF PROGRAMS AND STANDARDS, 
AND MRS. MARY V. WENZEL, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO THE 


COMMISSIONERS 


Mr. Jones. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as the chairman 
indicated, my name is Roger Jones. I am the Chairman of the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission. I have a statement which, with your per- 
mission, I will go through fairly rapidly and then make myself avail- 
able to the committee for questioning. 

The Cuarrman. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Jones. The purpose of my appearance before the committee 
today is to discuss the pay situation in the Federal Government, par- 
ticularly as it relates to H.R. 9883 and other identical bills. May I say 
at once that I cannot support the legislation before the committee or 
the principles on which it is based. In support of my position, I 
would like to describe the background of the pay picture for the civilian 
service as a whole. My testimony will give a number of reasons why 
enactment of any of the pending bills would not be in accord with the 
President’s program. 
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BACKGROUND 


In June 1959 some 2,380,000 civilians were employed in the diverse 
and important missions carried out by the departments and agencies, 
Of this number, about 1,078,000 employees were in the Department of 
Defense, 550,000 were in the Post Office Department, 171,000 were in 
the Veterans’ Administration, and 583,000 in all other departments and 
agencies combined. Of these employees, only about 234,000 (10 per- 
cent) were located in the Washington, D.C., metropolitan area. The 
remainder were assigned in thousands of offices located in the States, 
the territories, and possessions, and in foreign countries. Among the 
States, Vermont had the fewest Federal employees, 3,300, as compared 
to about 237,000 in California. Approximately 129,000 employees were 
in foreign countries of which about 96,700 (75 percent) were non- 
citizens. 

May I add, parenthetically, that by noncitizens, in most cases, we 
mean residents and citizens of the countries in which we maintain mis- 
sions. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. May I ask how their salaries compare with those of 
the other employees ? 

Mr. Jones. Their salaries are very much lower. 

On the professional level, Mr. Lesinski, in Japan we have some con- 
tract Japanese dentists who do work for us. Their salary is $125 a 
month. We would have to pay about four or five times that for a 
beginning dentist who would be sent over to Japan from the United 
States. 

Mr. Lesrnskt. May I assume that, if we should increase the salaries 
of the employees, that their salaries are not to be affected, or, if they 
would, by how much ¢ 

Mr. Jones. Not directly in most circumstances. There are some of 
these people who are on the same salary scales and rates as are our folks 
but most of them are not. They are either “direct hires” or they are 
under a master labor contract such as we have in Japan. 

Mr. Lesrysxi. In other words, they are paid according to the so- 
‘alled wage scale of the area / 

Mr. Jones. That is more or less correct, sir. However, I think it 
should be borne in mind that, whenever there is a general pay raise in 
the United States for civilian employees, this has a number of reper- 
cussions in the countries where we employ foreign nationals. There 
would, no doubt, be some request for adjustment where circumstances 
seem to warrant it. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Thank you. 

Mr. Jones. The Federal civilian payroll amounts to about $12.5 
billion per annum for the entire service. It is made up of about. $148 
million for the legislative branch, $35 million for the judicial branch, 
and about $12.3 billion for the executive branch. When we are dealing 
with annual expenditures of this magnitude, it is easy to understand 
why pay legislation is a very serious business. In order that there may 
be no misunderstanding, let me make clear how much of this $12.5 
billion the legislation before you affects. There are excluded from it, 
payrolls amounting to approximately $4.1 billion which cover the 
wage board group, employees paid under the Foreign Service Act, 
employees whose salaries are determined by administrative authority, 
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the Executive Pay Act group, certain employees in the legislative and 
judicial branches and some others. This means that H.R. 9883 is 
concerned with percentage raises on $8.4 billion, or 67 percent of the 
annual salary bill of the Federal Government for civilian workers. 

I should add, Mr. Chairman, that if the pattern of employee cover- 
age in the 1955 and 1958 pay acts should be followed the payroll of 
some of the employee groups, presently excluded would be affected by 
action taken on this bill. 

The taxpayers generally, as well as the Government and its employ- 
ees, are vitally concerned with this huge payroll. There has never 
been public indifference to the problem of appropriately compensating 
employees of the Federal Government nor, may I say, has there been 
any indifference at the executive or legislative ends of the avenue. 

For example, since 1923, when the Classification Act was first en- 
acted, there have been 17 major bills which have dealt with pay 
matters, 9 of these since 1945, roughly at the end of World War II. 

In the postal service there have been 26 major pieces of legislation 
since 1925, 11 of those since 1945. 

If it would please the committee, sir, I have a little exhibit that 
gives a rough historical outline of these which we would be glad to 
put in the record if the committee would wish to have it. 

The CHarman. The committee would like to have it. 

Mr. Jones. I will make those tabulations available to the reporter 
to go in the record. 

The CHamMan. Very well. 

(The tabulations follow :) 


OHRONOLOGY OF GENERAL STATUTORY INCREASES AND REDUCTIONS IN BASE Pay 
RATES OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES COMPENSATED UNDER THE CLASSIFICATION ACT 
oF 1949, AS AMENDED, AND THE PRIOR CLASSIFICATION ACT OF 1923, AS AMENDED, 
1923-58 

Public, No. 516, 67th Congress, Classification Act of 1923, effective July 1, 1924 

(42 Stat. 1488) 

The initial classification statute. Increase in salaries was an incidental re- 
sult of this act. Average increase, $67, or 4 percent, in the departmental 
service ; field service data not available. 

Public, No. 555, 70th Congress, Welch Act of May 28, 1928, effective July 1, 1928 

(45 Stat. 776) 

Increased Classification Act salary rates. Average increase, $151, or 8.2 
percent. 

Public, No, 523, 71st Congress, Brookhart Act of July 3, 1930, effective that date 

(46 Stat. 1003) 

Increased Classification Act maximum rates of some grades. Data on aver- 
age increase not available. 

Public, No. 212, 72d Congress, Economy Act of June 30, 1932, effective during 

fiscal year 1933 (48 Stat. 382) 

Employees with salaries in excess of $1,000 a year furloughed without pay 
for 1 calendar month. Resulted in reduction of 814 percent in annual pay. 
Public, No. 2, 73d Congress, act of March 20, 1933, effective April 1, 1933 (48 

Stat. 8) 

Salaries reduced by the percentage of decrease in the cost of living as com- 
pared with the 6 months ending June 30, 1928, but not to exceed 15 percent. 
Resulted in reduction of 15 percent in annual salary rates. 
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Public, No. 141, 73d Congress, act of March 28, 1934, effective February 1, 1934 
(48 Stat. 521) 


Limit on cost-of-living reduction changed from 15 to 10 percent during the 
portion of fiscal year 1934 beginning February 1, 1934, and to 5 percent during 
fiscal year 1935. In place of prior 15 percent reduction, resulted in reduction of 
10 percent in annual salary rates from February 1 to July 1, 1934, and 5 percent 
reduction thereafter. 


Public Resolution No. 4, 74th Congress, joint resolution of February 13, 1935, ef- 
fective April 1, 1935 (49 Stat. 24) 


Eliminated cost-of-living reduction entirely. 


Public Law 694, 77th Congress, Custodial Pay Act of August 1, 1942, effective 
that date (56 Stat. 733) 


Increased Classification Act rates for first eight grades of crafts, protective, 
and custodial service and first two grades of subprofessional service. Among 
entire Classification Act group, average increase, 1.1 percent. 


Public Law 106, 79th Congress, Federal Employees Pay Act of 1945, effective 
July 1, 1945 (59 Stat. 295) 

Increased Classification Act and certain other statutory salary rates by 20 
percent on the first $1,200, 10 percent on the next $3,400, and 5 percent on 
remainder. Minimum rate of lowest grade increased 20 percent. Maximum 
rate of highest grade increased 8.9 percent. Average increase, 15.9 percent. 


Public Law 390, 79th Congress, Federal Employees Pay Act of 1946, effective 
July 1,1946 (60 Stat. 216) 

Increased Classification Act and certain other statutory salary rates by 14 
percent, or $250 a year, whichever was greater, but not more than 25 percent, 
subject to a limitation of $10,000 per annum. Minimum rate of lowest grade 
increased 25 percent. Maximum rate of highest grade increased 2 percent. 
Average increase, 14.2 percent. 


Public Law 900, 80th Congress, Postal Rate Revision and Federal Employees 
Salary Act of 1948, effective first pay period beginning after June 30, 1948 
(62 Stat. 1260) 
Increased Classification Act and certain other statutory salary rates by $330 
a year. Minimum rate of lowest grade increased 30.6 percent. Maximum 
rate of highest grade increased 3.3 percent. Average increase, 11 percent. 


Public Law 429, 81st Congress, Classification Act of 1949, effective first pay 
period beginning after October 28, 1949 (63 Stat. 954) 
Increase in Classification Act salary rates was an incidental result of this 
act. Minimum rate of lowest grade increased 7.1 percent. Maximum rate 
of grade 15 increased 6.5 percent. Average increase, 4.1 percent. 


Public Law 201, 82d Congress, effective first pay period beginning after June 
30, 1951 (63 Stat. 612) 

Increased Classification Act and certain other statutory salary rates by 10 
percent with minimum increase of $300 and maximum of $800. Minimum rate 
of lowest grade increased 19.8 percent. Maximum rate of grade 15 increased 
7.3 percent. Single rate of grade 18 increased 5.7 percent. Average increase, 
$358 or 10 percent. 


Public Law 763, 83d Congress, effective first pay period beginning after Sep- 
tember 1, 1954 (68 Stat. 1105) 


Provided longevity step increases for grades 11 to 15 of the general schedule. 


Public Law 94, 84th Congress, Federal Employees Salary Increase Act of 1955, 
effective first pay period beginning after February 28, 1955 (69 Stat. 
172) 

Increased Classification Act and certain other statutory salary rates by ap- 
proximately 7.5 percent. Minimum rate of lowest grade increased 7.6 percent. 

Maximum rate of grade 15 increased 7.5 percent. Maximum rate of grade 


17 increased 5.9 percent. No increase for grade 18. Average increase, 7.5 
percent. 
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Public Law 854, 84th Congress, Federal Executive Pay Act of 1956, effective 
first pay period beginning after June 30, 1956 (70 Stat. 736) 

Increased single salary rate of grade 18 of the Classification Act of 1949 to 
$16,000, an increase of 8.1 percent, and added one additional rate to the salary 
range for grade 17. 

Public Law 85-462, Federal Employees Salary Increase Act of 1958, effective 
first pay period beginning after January 1, 1958 (72 Stat. 203) 

Increased Classification Act and certain other statutory salary rates by ap- 
proximately 10 percent. Minimum rate of lowest grade increased 10 percent. 
Maximum rate of grade 15 increased 10.1 percent. Single rate of grade 18 
increased 9.4 percent. Average increase, 10 percent. 


CHRONOLOGY OF LEGISLATION AFFECTING BASIC SALARIES OF EMPLOYEES IN THE 
POSTAL FIELD SERVICE, 1925 TO THE PRESENT 
Public No. 506, 68th Congress, Classification Act of 1925, effective January 1, 
1925 (48 Stat. 1053) 

Title I provided for the reclassification of the salaries of postmasters and 
employees in the postal field service. 

Public No. 337, 69th Congress, effective June 4, 1926 (44 Stat. 695) 

Amended the Classification Act of 1925 to adjust the compensation of fourth- 
class postmasters. 

Public No. 555, 70th Congress, Welch Act of May 28, 1929, effective July 1, 1928 
(45 Stat. 776) 

Provided salary increases to employees in the mail equipment shop and air 
mail service, among others. 

Public No. 336, 71st Congress, effective June 11, 1930 (46 Stat. 553) 

Amended to Classification Act of 1925 to provide for increased salaries to 
postmasters of the first class at offices with receipts of $1,500,000 and upward. 
Public No. 349, 73d Congress, effective June 14, 1934 (48 Stat. 958) 

Provided hourly rates of pay for substitute laborers in the railway mail serv- 
ice and time credits when appointed as regular laborer. 

Public No. 358, 73d Congress, effective June 14, 1934 (48 Stat. 962) 

Reclassified terminal railway post offices. It provided that the clerks therein 
be classified as railway postal clerks and programs successively to grade 4. 
Public No. 4638, 73d Congress, effective July 1, 1934 (48 Stat. 212) 

Amended the Classification Act of 1925 to adjust the compensation of rural 
earriers, and increased the allowance of equipment maintenance from 4 to 5 
cents a mile. 

Public Law No. 249, 74th Congress, effective August 7, 1935 (49 Stat. 538) 

Authorized and directed the Postmaster General to adjust the compensation 
of post office inspectors and inspectors-in-charge to correspond, as far as prac- 
ticable, to the rates established by the Classification Act of 1923, as amended. 
Public No. 322, 74th Congress, effective August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 795) 

Amended the Classification Act of 1925 to decrease the salaries of superintend- 
ents in the motor vehicle service, at offices with receipts of $20 million and 
upwards. 

Public No. 619, 74th Congress, effective May 26, 1936 (49 Stat. 1374) 

Provided for the adjustment of compensation to officials of the railway rail 
service to correspond, as far as practicable, to the rates established by the 
Classification Act of 1923, as amended. 


Public No. 749, 75th Congress, effective July 1, 1938 (52 Stat. 1205) 
Amended the Classification Act of 1925 to adjust the salaries of rural carriers 
on heavily patronized routes. 
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Public Law 195, 77th Congress, effective August 1,1941 (55 Stat. 609) 
Adjusted the salaries of rural carriers serving heavily patronized routes. 


Public Law 694, 77th Congress, the Custodial Pay Act of August 1, 1942, ef- 
fective that date (56 Stat. 733) 

Amended section 13 of the Classification Act of 1923 to change the salary rates 
and definitions of certain grades and the title of the custodial service to the 
crafts, protective, and custodial service. 

Public Law 266, 78th Congress, effective April 1, 1944 (58 Stat. 121) 

Provided that substitute employees, after 2,448 hours of substitute service, 
shall be paid at the rate of the annual salary received by regular employees 
of the first grade and shall be advanced to the next higher grade upon the 
completion of each additional 2,448 hours of service. Upon appointment to a 
regular position the substitute receives credit for each unit of 2,448 hours and 
is promoted to the grade to which he would have progressed had his original 
appointment been to grade 1. 


Public Law 271, 78th Congress, effective July 1, 1944 (58 Stat. 130) 
Placed fourth-class postmasters on an annual salary basis, based on gross 
postal receipts for the preceding calendar year. 


Public Law 134, 79th Congress, the Reclassification Act of 1945, effective July 1, 
1945 (59 Stat. 435) 

Reclassified and increased the salaries of postmasters, officers, and employees 
of the postal service ; increased the rate of night differential and overtime; and 
established uniform procedures for computing compensation. 

Public Law 386, 79th Congress, effective January 1, 1946 (60 Stat. 203) 

Provided additional compensation for postmasters and employees of the postal 
service at the rate of $400 per annum; employees paid on an hourly or part-time 
basis received additional compensation at the rate of 20 cents per hour; and 
fourth-class postmasters received additional compensation at the rate of a sum 
per annum equal to 20 percent of their basic annual compensation. 


Public Law 900, 80th Congress, the Postal Rate Revision and Federal Employees 
Salary Act of 1948, effective July 1,1948 (62 Stat. 1260) 
Increased the compensation for postmasters and employees in the field service 
of the Post Office Department by $450 per annum. 


Public Law 428, 81st Congress, effective October 30, 1949 (63 Stat. 952) 

Increased basic salaries of postmasters and employees by $120 per annum; 
provided that employees who were in grades lower than grade 3 on the effec- 
tive date of the act should be placed in grade 3; provided that employees ap- 
pointed after the effective date of the act should be placed in grade 3 upon ap- 
pointment; and provided three additional grades (longevity) for certain em- 
ployees not previously entitled to such compensation. 

Public Law 500, 81st Congress, effective November 1, 1949 (64 Stat. 101) 

Established uniform longevity grades, A, B, and C, for 13, 18, and 25 years of 
service. 

Public Law 204, 82d Congress, effective July 1,1951 (65 Stat. 622) 

Revised basic salary rates of employees in the postal service. Provided for 
postmasters and employees additional compensation of not less than $400 nor 
more than $800 per annum; no postmaster in an office of the fourth class received 
an increase in excess of 20 percent, except as specifically provided for in the 
act, and employees paid on an hourly basis received 20 cents per hour increase. 
Public Law 68, 84th Congress, the Postal Field Service Compensation Act of 1955, 

effective March 1, 1955 (69 Stat. 88) 

Increased salaries in the postal field service 6 percent effective March 1, 1955, 
and provided a new classification system for the postal field service which was 
put into effect December 3, 1955. Total salary increase averaged 8.4 percent. 


Public Law 90, 84 Congress, act of June 21, 1955 (69 Stat. 170) 


Amended Public Law 204, 82d Congress, to provide that on and after July 1, 
1952, postmasters, officers, and employees may be paid the compensation pre- 
scribed for their grade and position. This adjusted to the statutory salary 
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rate the compensation of certain supervisors who were not previously granted the 

full rate based upon numbers of employees supervised or the gross receipts of the 

oftice. 

Public Law 854, 84th Congress, Federal Executive Pay Act of 1956, effective 
July 14,1956 (70 Stat. 736) 

Amended the postal field service schedule in section 301(a) of Public Law 68, 
S4th Congress, by providing increased rates for grades 18, 19, and 20. 
Public Law 886, 84th Congress, act of August 1, 1956 (70 Stat. 892) 

Amended section 607 of Public Law 68, 84th Congress, by including motor 
vehicle service employees assigned to regularly scheduled routes of not less than 
50 miles in length one way, and by changing their method of compensation. 

Public Law 85-426, 70 Stat. 741, and Public Law 85-462, 72 Stat. 215, effective 
first pay period beginning after January 1, 1958 

Revised permanent salary rates for positions in the postal field service by 
increases of approximately 7.5 percent, plus temporary (3-year) increases of 2.5 
percent. Aggregate average increase 10.27 percent. 

Mr. Jones. Generally, we in America have followed the principle 
that the Federal salary system should be compatible with the sound 
business practices of private enterprise, justifiable in cost, and equi- 
table in pay relationships among its employees. But it now appears 
that we have not done much in recent years to follow the principle 
we espouse. 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Chairman. 

At that point, I do not want to anticipate the testimony but I am 
a little bit amazed at the seeming indictment involved in that last 
sentence and I hope that the basis of the allegation that we have not 
done much in recent years to follow the principle we espouse will be 


developed. 
Mr. Jones. I think this will be developed and clarified, Mr. Johan- 


sen, as I go on. 

Mr. Joransen. IT assume that there is a third factor in the matter 
of sound business practices of private enterprise in addition to “justi- 
fiable in cost” and “equitable in pay relationships.” 

It is also the purpose and intent, and I am not raising the question 
as to whether this purpose and intent is met, that it be adequate in 
terms of the job and what the job merits and warrants in the total 
pay structure. 

Mr. Jones. Iam coming to that, sir. 


Mr. Jomansen. Good. 
Mr. Jones. If the Federal Government is to correct the situation 


and attain this end, it must have a comprehensive pay policy. Un- 
fortunately, we have no such policy. The impetus of pay raises since 
the end of World War IT, almost 15 years ago, has proved that we 
have not done a proper job of interrelating pay systems. In lieu of 
making such an effort, we have been prone to grant percentage and 
across-the-board increases without consideration of the policies under- 
lying such an approach. Until a sound pay policy is developed, pay 
legislation of the kind before you will continue, as in the past, to put 
patch upon patch, with little fundamental improvement to show for 
a continuing increase in payroll costs. 

Tn illustration of this, Mr. Chairman, in the light of some of the 
discussion yesterday, I thought perhaps it would be useful to call to 
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the committee’s attention what has happened on these bills since 1945 
and what the general nature of them has been. 

In 1945, there was a pay raise which averaged 15.9 percent. This 
was approved on June 30, 1945. 

In 1946, there was another bill which had about a 14.2 percent 
increase. This was approved on May 24, 1946, 

In 1948, there was an 11-percent bill approved in July of that year, 
July 3. 

Tn 1949, the Civil Service Commission in something of a bootstrap 
operation sent to the Congress a proposal for revision of the Classi- 
fication Act. This was taken up by the committees and, after some 
rather extensive changes, was approved. It included pay raises of 
about 4.1 percent on the average. The bill was approved on October 
28 of that year. 

Other pay legislation was generally opposed by the administration 
in that year. 

In 1951, the Civil Service Commission, on behalf of the administra- 
tion, sent to Congress a draft bill recommending an average increase 
of 7 percent. 

Mr. JoHansen. Will the gentleman permit a question ? 

Do you mean to say that an administration in 1949 opposed pay in- 
creases ¢ 

Mr. Jones. No; they opposed legislation other than revision of the 
Classification Act, Mr. 

Mr. JoHansen. I thought you said they opposed other pay increases. 

Mr. Jones. Except the Classification Act bill. 

Mr. Jouansen. But there actually was opposition to pay increases 
of some type at least in that year ? 

Mr. Jones. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I am amazed. 

Mr. Jones. There were other pieces of legislation which were at one 
time set for hearing and then, as I recall, the hearings shifted to the 
subject of revisions of the Classification Act. That is the matter 
on which the Congress took action, and there was a basic revision of the 
Classification Act. 

Mr. JoHansen. I had the impression from the line of questioning 
to which the witness was subjected yesterday that it is only the present 
administration that has always opposed pay increases. 

Mr. Jones. I do not think that is correct, sir. 

In 1951, the Commission sent to the Congress a draft bill recom- 
mending an average increase of 7 percent. The bill as finally enacted 
amounted to an average increase of about 10 percent. That bill was 
approved in October of that year. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

The Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lestnskt. For clarification, I believe that the administration at 
that time, prior to 1951, had taken action prior to the committee’s 
action, or at the same time. 

The point I think should be clarified as to the remarks be my col- 
league from Michigan to the effect that the administration was not 


so vehemently opposed to pay legislation at that time as is the present 
administration. 
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Mr. Jones. If I may repeat, sir, it was opposed in 1949 to bills 
other than the bill which amended the Classification Act which in- 
cluded in it a new salary schedule that amounted to a pay raise. 

Mr. Lestnskt. In other words, you did not state that it was opposed 
to increases ¢ 

Mr. Jones. No. Thatiscorrect. It did oppose a number of specific 
bills. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Right. 

Mr. Jones. In 1954, there was an administration proposal for ad- 
justments in rates which ranged from no increase to about $800 a year. 
The average increase under that legislation would have been about 
$150 or slightly more than 314 percent. These pay provisions did 
not come to a vote in either the House or the Senate. Other pay bills 
which were before the committee at that time were opposed by admin- 
istration testimony. This bill, it will be recalled, was vetoed. 

In 1955, the administration proposed some adjustments in the Clas- 
sification Act schedule, in the Foreign Service Act, in the Department 
of Medicine and Surgery of the Veterans’ Administration. These 
amounted to an overall average increase of about 5 percent. 

This bill was changed by the Congress after rather extensive hear- 
ings and the average changes came to about 714 percent. 

The administration agencies recommended approval of the bill and 
it was approved on June 28 of that year. 

In May of 1955 also a postal increase bill was vetoed because it did 
not include the classification plan for the Post Office Department. 

In June, after cooperation between this committee and the Post 
Oftice Department, another bill was enacted and that bill was approved 
by the President. 

In 1956, there were changes in the Executive Pay Act as a result of 
cooperation between the two committees and the administration 
agencies. 

In 1957, the administration made no proposal. There was a piece of 
legislation enacted and it was vetoed. 

In 1958, the administration proposed a 6-percent increase for grades 
GS-1 through GS-10, a 714-percent increase for grades GS-11 through 
GS-14, and a 12- to 14-percent increase for grades GS-15 through 
GS-18. After extensive hearings by the Congress, a bill averaging 
10 percent—as the committee called to the attention of witnesses yester- 
day—was enacted by the Congress and was approved on June 20, 1958. 

That is the last pay raise which has been before the Congress in a 
serious way until the committee took up this legislation. 

I thought it might be useful, Mr. Chairman, to have this little 
résumé available. 

If I may return tothe statement on page 3, at the bottom paragraph: 

Furthermore, it now is clear that what the employee organizations who have 
testified on this legislation seek is not just a percentage pay rise, but fundamental 
adjustment of Federal salaries, particularly at the lower levels. Many compari- 
sons have been advanced in support of this position, but none of these comparisons 
has recognized that any such adjustment has major policy implications. Sub- 
stantial raising of the pay threshold with resulting compression all the way up 
the scale, has ultimate effects that go far beyond any concept of a cost-of-living 
adjustment. Let me give you a concrete example. 

You have heard testimony bearing on the relationship of family ex- 
penditure budgets to the proposed pay increases. Unquestionably this 
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involves a pay principle which, if adopted, should be extended and 
related to many Federal pay systems. However, judging from the 
divergent pay schedules in H.R. 9883, the proponents of the bill have 
taken a somewhat different view. For example, the proposed entrance 
rate for a level 1 postal employee is $3,950 per annum, but for a Clas- 
sification Act employee in the lowest level, GS-1, the entrance rate is 
$730 less or $3,220 per annum. If a salary of $3,950 for the lowest 
level of the postal field service compensation schedule is deemed 
proper and necessary to attain a certain level of living, should it not 
also apply to the lowest level of the Classification Act? And, for that 
matter, could it not be extended, equitably, to the many Federal 
blue-collar employees under wage-board systems who are engaged in 
the same level and kind of work and who, in some areas, are paid at 
much lower rates? Certainly such an argument will be made, regard- 
less of the fact that wage-board rates are based upon those rates 
prevailing locally in private industry. In such policy matters, the 
interrelationships among the various pay systems cannot be ignored 
if the Federal Government, as an employer, is to have a reasonable, 
rational, and equitable compensation policy. I want to repeat that 
we should not masquerade a percentage increase with major policy 
change. 

A brief point should be noted on the structure of the pay schedules 
themselves. The proposed postal field service schedule provides six 
pay rates for most grades in lieu of the present seven rates. For many 
years, 11 pay rates were prescribed for carriers and clerks and certain 
other categories of positions in first-, second-, and third-class post 
offices. Conversely, in the first four grades of the general schedule 
of the Classification Act, 11 scheduled rates are now proposed as 
against the present 7. If there is logic to these changes, it has thus 
far eluded me. 

There are many variations in our present pay systems. For ex- 
ample, under the Classification Act of 1949 and the Postal Field 
Service Compensation Act of 1955, pay is based on the duties and 
responsibilities of the job and the qualifications required for its per- 
formance. In other words, the job is priced and not the man. Con- 
versely, in the Foreign Service and in the Department of Medicine 
and Surgery of the Veterans’ Administration, the man, rather than 
the job, is priced on the basis of personal qualifications and service, 
although a defensible relationship is maintained between the rank of 
the man and the level of the assignment. 

Pay may be set by Congress on a nationwide basis. It may be 
set by administrative action on a local, regional, or national pre- 
vailing rate basis as is the case with the many wage-board plans for 
artisans and craftsmen. In some cases, the pay rates may be at least 
partially negotiated, as is the case in the Government Printing Office 
and in the Department of the Interior for certain employee groups. 

Differences in the locus of responsibility for pay administration 
fosters wide divergence among pay plans. For example, Congress 
fixes salary schedules and pay plans for the Classification Act and 
postal groups, and even the zoo police. For other groups, agencies 
are given wide discretion in fixing and adjusting pay schedules as in 
the case of several hundred thousand blue-collar workers. There ap- 
pears to be no uniform basis for these differences. Congress sets some 
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high-level salaries, but permits others to be set administratively. 
Under a variety of statutory and administrative limitations and de- 
grees of limitations, pay is fixed for Public Law 313 positions, for 
experts and consultants, and for high-ranking positions in the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration and the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. At that point, I recognize the various divergences 
in pay scales and it has concerned me very much in past years, but I 
think, No. 1, the difficulty is that the various agencies, bypassing the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee, get their requests to the 
Appropriations Committee, which I believe is wrong; No. 2, I believe 
our biggest problem as long as I have been here is that I have been 
complaining about this change in the Classification Act right along 
but very little concrete action has been taken by the administration. 

We want to give the proper salaries for the proper work. That is 
the proper thing to do. 

On the other hand, we have always had opposition and no coopera- 
tion and I am wondering if the Commission can come up with not 
only so-called thoughts and ideas but something basic on which we 
can work this year. 

Mr. Jones. Did you say something that you can work on this year, 
Mr. Lesinski ? 

Mr. Lestnskr. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. For reasons that I will come to in the statement in a 
very few minutes, I do not believe that we can do it this year. We, 
like other administration witnesses who have appeared before you, 
believe that we should put all of our eggs in the basket of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics’ new surveys on pay comparability. Then, using 
the results of the surveys as a basis, which will have the confidence 
of both the Congress and of the executive branch, we should proceed 
from there. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. I will admit the fact that it cannot be done over- 
night. There isno argument over that. 

Here all these years we have had this same complaint ever since I 
have been in Washington. That is for 10 years now. 

Why has something not been done prior to this time ? 

Mr. Jones. All I can say, Mr. Lesinski, is that eventually it got 
through enough skulls with enough impact so that we are trying to 
do something about it. 

May I say formally that I do not think this is entirely a failure of 
either end of the avenue. The Congress has been willing to consider 
this matter at any time. 

Mr. Lestnskr. Right. 

Mr. Jones. And the Congress has given a great deal of concentrated 
hard work to the problems that were involved. 

The executive branch in its own way, which may not be completely 
understandable to the Congress, has also been looking at the problem 
and has been trying to come to grips with it; but we have never 
seemed until recently to find a formula on which both ends of the 
avenue could agree as a basis for full cooperation. 
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When the proposal was made to the Congress that the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics set up this new, what for lack of a better term I will 
call wage-comparability series, the Congress took action, authorized 
it, made the money available early last fall, and the money was made 
available in late September or early October and steps were put under- 
way at once to get this service off the ground. 

The nature of it, a full description of it, will be given by the Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics, who is to be a witness before the com- 
mittee following me at some time at the committee’s convenience. 

I do not know what day he is scheduled to appear. 

I honestly believe, Mr. Lesinski, that there has been a certain degree 
of unwillingness perhaps to face up to the situation at both ends of the 
avenue. 

I think at times the Congress has felt that the easiest and best way 
to handle pay changes with the least cost to the Government and the 
least cost in protracted hearings was to go ahead and recognize 
changes in the cost of living. By the same token, the executive 
branch under the very considerable spur of fiscal reality has had a 
great deal of difficulty adjusting its thinking to complete revision of 
the pay scales if that would, in fact, result in substantial costs, 
Budget pressures and other competing demands have been very heavy. 
At both ends of the avenue, I think we have been willing to go along 
with a structure which has had a little added to it here and another 
little thing added to it there, until we finally reached the conclusion 
that we have something which is not basically very good. It is time 
to do something about it. 

It is my own belief, and this is perhaps because I am in the Civil 
Service Commission, but I had this se hglens I went there, that the 
keystone in this particular arch of Federal civilian pay is the Classi- 
fication Act. 

On either side of it, helping to support it, are, on the one hand, the 
wage board structure and the principles which underlie it, and on the 
other hand the structure that we have in the special pay acts which 
cover rather substantial numbers of employees such, for example, as 
the postal field service, the Foreign Service Act, and so on. If we 
can get agreement on principles which are to control the Classifica- 
tion Act, the other structures, the other rocks in this arch, so to speak, 
can be made to fit into a logical, rational pay structure with enough 
flexibility to relieve the Congress from pressures almost every year 
for adjustments of one sort or another. It can also give the sub- 
stantive committees some principles by which they can guide their 
actions when it comes to considering matters affecting pay, which can 
provide the same kind of information to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and which in the executive branch will give us a rational basis 
of not always appearing to be dragging our feet. I must confess 
that that appearance has been made for reasons some of which are 
good and some of which are not good. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. I have always maintained and still maintain that 
the Civil Service Commission, as such, has not the authority to do 
what should be done in many instances. They have lost their so- 
called intent of Congress in the Civil Service Commission. That is 
part of the overall problem, as I see it. 
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Mr. Jones. There are very substantial areas in pay over which we 
have no jurisdiction, no control, and, very frankly, very little impact 
inany way. 

Mr. Gross. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Lestnsxkt. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. You have no control over Foreign Service pay, do you? 

Mr. Jones. None whatsoever, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Is the Foreign Service under this $500,000 survey ? 

Mr. Jones. This is not a survey of the Federal pay acts, Mr. Gross. 
This is an attempt to get basic data with respect to wage and salary 
levels in the United States in private industry which can provide 
a baseline against which we can Judge the adequacy or inadequacy of 
similar or like jobs in the Federal Government. 

As to whether there will be direct analogies between Foreign 
Service jobs and jobs in American business and industry, I confess 
I do not. know the details of the methodology enough to make any 
comment. 

Mr. Gross. Some of the employees in the State Department who 
are stationed in this country the year round and never get out of this 
country except to go on some junket would be covered ? 

Mr. Jones. Many of them are under civil service and under the 
Classification Act. 

Mr. Gross. Those who come under the purview of this $500,000 
survey ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Jones. Their jobs will be of the kind on which we will get 
direct relationships in the survey. 

Mr. Gross. I would like to find some way to get at this Foreign 
Service pay. I hope these people will be brought under the survey. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. I believe there are 44,000 or 42,000 people in that 
group. 

Mr. Gross. Yes, that was the estimate on the floor in the last day 
or so. 

Mr. Jonrs. Congress permits some low-level salaries to be set ad- 
ministratively, such as blue-collar workers at lower levels but. sets 
others by statute (e.g., lower Classification Act levels, lower levels of 
postal workers, including those performing manual labor). 

In the case of salary schedules established by statute, there are no 
clearcut criteria for determining when pay adjustments are necessary, 
the amounts of adjustments to be made, or the basis for making ad- 
justments. 

The periods between pay adjustment vary considerably. Adjust- 
ments are made almost annually for employees whose wages are fixed 
by wage boards; at the other extreme, the salary of Members of Con- 
gress has been increased only five times in the past 100 years. I know 
of no other group who, on the average, have had to wait 20 years to 
have their compensation adjusted to meet prevailing conditions. 

May I now turn to the message of the President of January 18, 1960, 
transmitting the budget for the fiscal year 1961? A brief quotation is 
in point. The President said this in two short paragraphs: 

In 1958 immediately following enactment of a 10 percent general salary increase 
for Federal civilian employees, I proposed to the Congress a review of all com- 
pensation systems in the three branches of the Federal Government, directed 


toward adoption of an equitable employee compensation policy. This recom- 
mendation was renewed in my budget message for the 1960 fiscal year. 
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It has been more than 30 years since a thorough-going review has been made 
of the manner in which the Federal Government compensates its employees, 
There are now dozens of pay plans in the executive branch alone. Review and 
coordination of the excessive number of pay plans now in existence are the 
most effective means of removing inequities which adversely affect the Goy- 
ernment’s ability to recruit and retain qualified personnel in some fields. Con- 
tinued patching of individual Federal salary systems is not satisfactory as 
a substitute for comprehensive Federal pay policy, which should be developed 
either by authorizing a joint commission such as I proposed or by some other 
equally effective means. Pending development and adoption of such a compre- 
hensive policy, a general pay raise would be unwarranted, unfair to the tax- 
payers of the United States, and inequitable as among employees compensated 
under different and unrelated pay systems. 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. Jonansen. I gather, then, that immediately on the heels of the 
10 percent pay increase in 1958 there was a recommendation for a 
thorough study and review ? 

Mr. Jonrs. This is correct, sir. 

Mr. JoHansen. So that certainly it could not be said that as of that 
time that the proposal for a study and review was a device designed 
to stall a pay increase ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Jones. That is my judgment. Yes, Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. Jouansen. And the implications have somehow been given in 
this current BLS study and the emphasis that is being placed on it by 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget and the Civil Service Com- 
mission that this is just another stalling device designed to avoid 
meeting up to the issue of pay increases. At least here was a proposal 
made by the President of the United States immediately after a 
pay increase that could not have been labeled or categorized in that 
fashion ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Jones. I think that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Jouansen. And the fact is that that recommendation was not 
followed by the Congress; is it not 

Mr. Jones. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Mr. Chairman, at that point, that is just the point 
I raised before. You yourself state that in 1958 the President recom- 
mended it. What has happened in the meantime ? 

Mr. Jones. In the meantime, in the absence of a joint pay commis- 
sion, which the Congress, for reasons that it considered sufficient, did 
not wish to authorize, the administration has concerned itself with a 
substitute; namely, providing the new Bureau of Labor Statistics 
baseline study the Congress has authorized; and the Congress itself 
in the meantime, at least in this committee, has concerned itself with 
the problem by authorizing extensive staff studies. Those staff studies 
have been participated in, cooperated in, I think, fully, by representa- 
tives of the Civil Service Commission, the Bureau of the Budget, and 
representatives of the President’s Special Adviser for Personnel Man- 
agement. I do not believe it has been stalling, Mr. Lesinski. We have 
been trying to find an answer which was acceptable to both of the 
branches of the Government, each of which have peculiar responsi- 
bilities of rather considerable magnitude in this field. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Again I will repeat myself. I do not think the Civil 
Service Commission has the authority to do the right thing at the 
right time. I think that is the crux of the problem. 
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Mr. Jones. I appreciate your expression of confidence, and I agree 
with you that we do not have the power to step in and adjust compensa- 
tion systems as they may need to be adjusted. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Thank you. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. But the type of study that the President referred to 
did require congressional action ? 

Mr. Jones. It did, sir. 

Mr. Jonansen. Do you regard the authorization in the appropria- 
tions bill last year of this BLS study as being truly responsive to what 
the President was recommending in 1958 ? 

Mr. Jones. I consider it a substitute which I believe we can make 
adequate, Mr. Johansen, assuming continued cooperation between our 
end of the avenue and this end of the avenue. [| still think it would 
not have been as good as a joint pay commission. I think a joint pay 
commission which could have gone across the entire spectrum would 
probably have produced better results. I do not know whether they 
would have produced results any more rapidly. They might not have. 

Mr. JowHansen. In order to be completely fair to those who feel that 
the ways of the Government are slow and uncertain and seem to some- 
times be stalling devices, is it your judgment that this BLS study and 
the findings it is expected to yield will preclude the need of some 
further future study which will stand between the BLS report and 
the adjustments in the whole pay system and picture that are desired ? 

Mr. Jones. Assuming its acceptance by men of good will in both 
branches of the Government that are affected, I believe that we will 
have a baseline which will avoid what has become almost a biennial 
hassle on the subject of pay. 

Mr. Jomansen. And that further study and review will not then 
become necessary under whatever administration succeeds in January 
of 1961? 

Mr. Jones. Except insofar as it will be necessary for either the 
executive branch or the legislative branch to take some kind of action. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Implementing the findings ? 

Mr. Jonrs. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rees. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Rees. If there is some kind of stalling going on that injures any- 
body in Government, who is being charged with that stalling? Who 
is supposed to be doing it ? 

Mr. Jonansen. [think that is a very good question. 

Mr. Rees. I would like to know. 

Mr. Jouansen. I do not believe that this reference to the BLS study 
is a stalling device. I simply say that there have been implications 
that it was. 

The CuarrMan. You may proceed, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. As I see it, the general objectives of such a review would 
be to prepare comprehensive recommendations which would serve as 
the basis and guide for legislative recommendations which would serve 
as the basis and guide for legislative proposals as to the compensation 
system or systems which would best meet current and foreseeable needs 
of the Federal service. This would include a coordinated system of 
one or more plans for classifying and compensating white-collar and 
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blue-collar employees plus a comprehensive basic pay policy for the 
Federal Government. 

Such a basic pay policy would include a determination of the eco- 
nomic and social factors to be considered in establishing pay scales; 
the appropriate relationships between Federal Government and State 
and local government and industry pay; the appropriate role of em- 
ployees and employee organizations in determining classification and 
pay policy ; the extent to which salary and wage rates should be estab- 
lished on a nationwide basis, on a regional or locality basis, or on an 
industry basis; minimum-wage and maximum-wage policies; the locus 
of responsibility for fixing and revising pay rates on a continuing 
basis; the methods by which pay rates would be fixed and revised; 
and the methods of installing any new classification or pay plan or 

lans. 

r We would hope that policy answers could be made to such questions 

Where Federal pay levels are based on prevailing non-Federal lev- 
els, should the Government be the leader, be a “model employer,” 
maintain a competitive position with the better employer; with the 
average employer ? 

What weight should be given on Federal pay levels to such factors 
as basic standard of living and standard of living improvement fac- 
tors, changes in consumer prices, increases in non-Federal salaries, 
minimum rates fixed by the tees oan for private industry, increase 
in productivity, governmental fiscal policy, or the effect of Govern- 
ment pay policy on the general economy ? 

May I at this point, Mr. Chairman, call to the attention of the 
committee, if it has not already been done, some remarks on this pro- 
ductivity factor that were included in the Congressional Aweet 3 by 
Representative Barry on March 31, 1960, at page A2892. 

If these figures on productivity and the increases in productivity in 
the Federal establishment have not been made a part of the record of 
the committee, I would ask your permission to have them made a part 
- the record by extraction from the Congressional Record of that 

ate. 

The CuHarrman. Very well, sir. 

(The excerpt from the Congressional Record of March 31, 1960, 
follows :) 

INCREASED PRODUCTIVITY IN GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


(Extension of remarks of Hon. Robert R. Barry, of New York) 


Mr. Barry. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
would like to call attention to a most interesting study of productivity in the 
Federal Government by Henry D. Lytton. 

Mr. Lytton served in the Office of Defense Mobilization and the Second 
Hoover Commission. He has undertaken a study which is a pioneer first in 
this field and it seemed to me his work should be brought to the attention of the 
Congress. We are always assailed with the undocumented but tacit assumption 
that our Government is inefficient. Well here is someone who has really done 
some research on the subject and he comes up with just the opposite conclusion. 
He maintains that there is definite proof of rising productivity per man-hour in 
the Government agencies he studied. 

According to Mr. Lytton’s report covering the productivity of more than one- 
half the employment in the nondefense agencies of the Federal Government for 
the period 1947-57, output per man-hour increased at an average annual rate 
of 2.2 percent. Mr. Lytton claims that his studies show annual productivity 
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increases varied from 15.5 percent for the Veterans’ Insurance Division to 1.2 
percent for the Post Office Department. Increasing productivity in Government 
agencies means that paperwork is being processed more efficiently. However, 
much of the improved productivity can be attributed to large outlays on capital 
equipment—electronic computers and other types of improved office equipment. 
The increased productivity in Government agencies is, nevertheless, encouraging. 
We should not lose sight of the possibility that improved productivity in Goy- 
ernment can hold down budgets and their burden on taxpayers. 

The productivity trends traced in this report might have important implications 
for business and the U.S. economy as a whole. It is apparent from the experi- 
ence of the past that productivity increases require substantial capital expendi- 
tures, Whether by farmers, industry, or government. Experience in recent years 
indicates that capital expenditures must rise steadily if gains in productivity are 
to be accomplished. 

Some of our thinking about inflation, too, may be altered as a result of addi- 
tions to our knowledge on productivity. Mr. Lytton’s study of productivity in 
government indicates that there has been more real work accomplished by Gov- 
ernment employees and less inflation in the cost of public services than previ- 
ously Supposed. 

Government services—such as mail delivery—are an important part of the 
gross national product. It has been thought that salary increases granted to 
Government employees were not offset by increased output, but merely repre- 
sented higher costs for the same amount of services. Lytton’s work, however, 
suggests that recent salary increases in Government have been partially offset 
by productivity gains. 

This is a particularly timely study for me when as a member of the House Post 
Office Committee I am required to determine much needed postal wage increases. 

Experts tell me that pioneering work in any field should always be studied 
with care and caution. But great credit is due to Mr. Lytton for his splendid 
work and we may hope for further development of specific data and corrobora- 
tion by others of his findings. 

Therefore I ask to have printed a review of Mr. Lytton’s work from the 
Harvard University Review of Economics and Statistics and a summary of his 
report: 


[From Review of Economics and Statistics] 


GovVERNMENT Propuctiviry Founp To Rist From YEAR TO YEAR, AS IN PRIVATE 
INpUSTRY—2 PERCENT NoRMAL GrowTH RATE SEEN 


In what is believed to be the first analysis ever made of Federal employee 
productivity rates, a consultant, writing in the November issue of the authorita- 
tive quarterly Review of Economics and Statistics, edited by Seymour E. Harris 
for Harvard University, reports that average productivity—or efficiency of the 
typical American civil servant increased approximately one-sixth over the dozen 
years ending with the 1958 business recession. Leaving out 1958, the increase 
was nearly 20 percent. The author of the Review article, Henry D. Lytton, 
economic and management analyst of Washington, D.C., takes issue with prevail- 
ing concepts of productivity measurement and the estimation of America’s total 
economic growth. 

Private industry’s output and productivity have always been estimated by 
starting with a dollar value and then dividing by a cost index to arrive at non- 
money terms. This may have given rise to the prevalent idea that a dollar sign 
always has to be placed on global output (production) figures. Mr. Lytton’s 
analysis avoids the problem of price-tagging the work of Government employees, 
and expresses the total cutput of entire bureaus by means of a production index. 
When the production index is divided by an employment index for that same 
bureau, a productivity, or output per person, index is the resvlt. But both 
indexes in this case based on the fiscal year 1947, output rose 2914 percent and 
employment rose 81% percent by the 11th year. This automatically means a 
1914 percent increase in productivity for the period. 

Previous economic analyses have started with the implicit need to arrive at a 
money value for Government work; and the knowledge that Federal, State, and 
local civil servants and the uniformed military and protective forces cost the 
American taxpayer about $401 billion a year. Being unable to discover any 
way to price this work at a figure other than the same $40% billion, economists 
traditionally have canceled out the two figures and settled for no increase in 
productivity at all over the years. Thus, as one economist writes: “* * * it is 
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assumed that there is no change in the efficiency or output per man, so that all 
increases in salary are, in effect, increases in the price of Government grogs 
product.” 

To Mr. Lytton, who spent considerable time recently measuring the efficiency 
trends of 11 categories of workers, numbering into the thousands, in one Federal 
bureau, this was unrealistic. As a test, he expanded his study to include as 
many as 793,000 officials and employees. With this sample constituting two- 
thirds of all domestic nondefense agency employees of the Federal Government, 
Mr. Lytton obtained results believed sufficient to refute the popular impression. 

To estimate the global outputs of the agencies and bureaus involved, the analyst 
counted the number of times that 52 different kinds of operations were performed, 
or end products produced, in two agencies and one bureau during each of the 
years. Then he “weighted” the various production totals by their relative work- 
ing time requirements, average cost, or other simple measure. Two bureaus 
themselves performed this weighting process for 87 other items, making 139 items 
tallied altogether. Total production was obtained by simple addition, and overall 
governmentwide output, by weighting and averaging the five agency and bureau 
production indexes, These data, together with the manpower data already avail- 
able, gave the productivity indexes for the parts as well as the whole. 

Among the places studied were the Post Office Department and Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, the Internal Revenue Bureau (collecting taxes) in the Treasury 
Department, the Social Security Administration (paying benefits) in the new 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and the Commodity Stabilization 
Service (farm benefits) in the Department of Agriculture. The VA was also 
studied separately as to hospital, insurance, and general benefits (GI loan, GI 
training, compensation, and pension) operations. 

Mr. Lytton finds that efficiency in his sample agencies advanced at a rate of 
about 2.2 percent per year, compounded annually, during the 11 years prior to the 
1958 recession, while the private economy rate of productivity growth was 3.1 
percent in the same time. Making estimates as to the possible productivity 
advance of all the 11-million-strong government manpower, Mr. Lytton concludes 
that our national output growth year after year may be from 3 to 4% percent 
greater than we have heretofore believed. 


GOVERNMENT EFFICIENCY AND Irs MEASUREMENT: A PROBLEM FOR THE ECONOMIST, 
THE MANAGEMENT MAN, AND THE PUBLIC 


(By Henry D. Lytton) 


(Henry D. Lytton, economic and management consultant of Washington, D.C., 
is the author of a report on this subject in the Review of Economics and Sta- 
tistics. He has been on the Econometric Institute and Hoover Commission staffs, 
advised industry and Government on markets, operations, and develpment pro- 
grams, and recently served as deputy supervision chief for a bureau with 25,000 
field employees. ) 

In 1900, one out of every 24 employed persons in the United States worked for 
the Federal Government, or for a State, county, municipal, or other local govern- 
ment. Recently the ratio was one out of every six, and it is still growing. Yet 
little is known about how these government staffs operate. Consequently, in 
making up the ‘national accounts” of the United States, “it is assumed that there 
is no change in the efficiency or output per man, so that all increases in salary are, 
in effect, increases in the price of Government gross product,” to quote Professor 
and Mrs. Richard Ruggles’ 1958 study paper for the Joint Economic Committee. 

If the population’s participation in government is growing, so is the govern- 
ment budget problem. In the United States, the Federal Government's operat- 
ing funds are obtained each year through Congress voting appropriations bills. 
According to Prof. Arthur Smithies, in his “Budgetary Process in the United 
States,” “the appropriations process serves the dual purpose of reviewing the 
past and of programing for the future, and is * * * satisfactory in neither 
respect.” To remedy this, Professor Smithies would divide the process into two 
parts: a performance review, to “focus attention on economy and efficiency,” and 
a program review, “related to policy objectives.” 

The actual trend of efficiency, or “productivity,” of the governmental part of 
the economy of either a developed or underdeveloped nation is, therefore, becom- 
ing more and more important for society to know. It is also the first in a series 
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of questions one must answer in trying to discover how wisely a nation’s tax 
receipts are being spent, and how efficiently the funds for governmental salaries 
are being put to use. What the problems provoked by these matters (and their 
possible solutions) might be will be discussed below. The writer will first give 
the results of an exploratory study he made of the recent trends of ‘“‘productiv- 
ity” in this field. For “productivity,” the simplest definition—production per 
capita (or output per man)—was used in this study. 

It was decided to investigate what might have been done in the past on 
government productivity trends. In the United States, a basic analysis of the 
Post Office’s productivity trend had been made by Dr. Witt Bowden of the 
Department of Labor, in 1932. Many more recent “work-measurement” sys- 
tems were found, in various other agencies, comparing the aggregate production 
of groups of workers with their standard-performance rates—but they used no 
“common language.” No other information on year-by-year trends reflecting the 
productivity of the combined personnel of any other agency, or indeed of any 
bureau within any other agency, was discovered, except for almost complete data 
for parts of two smaller bureaus over most of the post-World War II period. 

The writer then saw that he could complete the latter data, modernize the Post 
Office study, and perhaps add other bureaus and agencies to this nucleus. There 
are altogether some 11 million persons in governmental work—including uni- 
formed defense forces and civilians in the Defense Department. Of this total 
about half are in Federal and about half in State and local work. However, the 
nonmilitary Federal area would be a good enough subject for this first study. 
In the end, the writer succeeded in getting data on five agencies in this field 
which employed 793,000 persons within the continental United States in 1958. 
This was a two-thirds sample of the 1,183,000 total of employment by all Federal 
civilian agencies in the same territory and year. 

This sample included all 539,000 Post Office Department personnel, all 171,000 
Veterans’ Administration employees, 51,000 of the 75,000-man Treasury Depart- 
ment staff (representing the tax-collection bureau), 24,000 of the 54,000 Health, 
Education, and Welfare Department workers (in the social security bureaus), 
and 7,500 (farm-benefits bureau), members of the 91,500-strong Agriculture 
Department staff. 

After exhaustive investigations, the writer found this: The productivity of the 
average Government agency in this sample increased on the average about 14% 
percent a year for the 11 fiscal years from 1947 to 1958. The variations from 
agency to agency (and within agencies) reflected differences in the nature, com- 
plexion, and novelty of the work done, degree of mechanization, etc. (See table 
1.) On account of the 1958 American recession, the average annual productivity 
increase was 1.8 percent for the first 10 fiscal years. (See table 2.) If veterans’ 
hospitals are omitted, the rest of the sample becomes more similar to private 
industry. The productivity gain of the rest of the sample was 2.15 percent for 
the first 10 fiscal years, while that for the entire private economy (using figures 
by Dr. John W. Kendrick, of the National Bureau of Economic Research) was 
3.1 percent for the same 10 calendar years. Government productivity appears 
to have risen two-thirds as fast as its private economy counterpart: 

On the other hand, the investigation of veterans’ hospital productivity had led 
to the study of American hospital and medical care as a whole. All comments 
and findings by authorities suggested that fields such as thesse often may show no 
gain—or even show losses—in productivity trends (considered as trends in quan- 
tity of work per capita), but without doubt often would show very large im- 
provements in quality, or value of service given, if the latter could be measured 
on some numerical scale. 

The method followed was essentially this: To find out the few major things 
done in each agency or bureau which were recognized as important enough to 
be recorded down through the years (there were 17 such in the postal service), 
and express them in terms of the single most important of those things (the 
delivery of a parcel equals the delivery of six letters, for example). Then to 
divide the equalized work done (so many letters or equivalent letters, for ex- 
ample) each year by the number of employees on the payroll that year. The 
resulting number of equivalent items per man gives the productivity level for 
the year, from which the productivity change from year to year can be calculated. 

It is now seen that we must qualify any answer to the question: ‘‘What is the 
trend of governmental productivity?” If, by “government,” we mean that part 
which is like most services and paperwork operations in the private economy, 
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then the answer is: “Upward, and apparently similar to that of its commercial 
counterpart.” If however, by “government,” we mean public hospitals and other 
quality endeavors (education, research, defense, possibly foreign relations), 
the answer would be: “Negligible or downward, and apparently similar to what- 
ever are its private-enterprise counterparts.” (Prof. Werner Z. Hirsch reported 
a negligible public-education productivity trend in his 1959 study paper for 
the Joint Economic Committee.) Also, the quality trend in these cases would 
also have to be made a part of the answer. 

Such productivity-trend studies should be made for every major Federal agen. 
ey, bureau, and bureau activity, and similarly for all levels of State and local 
government, so that economists, managers, and the public could be informed. 

To attack a second, broader question, “How wisely are tax receipts being 
spent?” one should note that the Federal cash budget expenditures (incorporat- 
ing insurance-fund withdrawals and postal salaries—usually excluded) are now 
about $99 billion a year; and that while $22 billion of this is for salaries, an even 
bigger sum of $77 billion is for programs. The latter carry out a nation’s policy 
objectives, and are administered by the the recipients of the farmer. Perhaps a 
new approach is now possible to the astronomical program costs—the costs of 
armaments, supplies, goods, and services; of grants and subsidies to agriculture, 
veterans, welfare, etc.; and of transfers of money from social security and other 
funds to social security and other beneficiaries. 

Why not divide up the program costs in the same patterns followed in divid- 
ing up agency work into bureau work, and bureau work into activities work 
(for matching against employee numbers) in the productivity-analysis process? 
(It was not mentioned before, but the veterans agency was divided into hos- 
pital-bureau, pension-bureau, and life insurance-bureau work; and each of the 
latter can be further divided into up-to-a-dozen activities of work. The same 
thing has been done by the two smaller bureaus in the study assembling their 
own productivity data; and can provisonally be done for the main activities 
within the postal service and tax collection bureau, as well.) The separate 
productivity trends and salary costs of each activity, as well as of each bureau 
and agency, can presumably be measured throughout the Government. This 
would make available, for each activity, bureau, and agency; (a) its program 
costs, (b) its salary costs, and (c) its productivity trend. With an eye on all 
three of these things one should then be able intelligently to investigate each of 
the bits and pieces making up the $77 billion—from an economic, sociological, 
engineering, and accounting standpoint. One could consider whether each 
produces useful and necessary economic and social values (relative to each other 
and to alternative spending or saving choices), or merely involves “digging 
out holes and filling them up again.” 

To approach a third question, “How well are salary moneys being used?’ one 
can be reminded of two things: 

1. As the Labor Market cautions, gains in production per man cannot be 
ascribed to any one factor, but reflect the interaction of all factors. In private 
enterprise currently, according to Dr. Solomon Fabricant, of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research, labor (manpower) supplies about four-fifths of total 
resources used, but capital (depreciation charges and interest on investment) 
supplies the other one-fifth. Although few measurements of the trends of total- 
resource productivity—the efficiency of labor and capital in combination—have 
been made, they would furnish the only accurate yardstick by which to compare 
governmental and private economy efficiency trends. (Additionally, in quality- 
dominant fields, quality trends would have to be compared.) 

2. In any case, just knowing the productivity (and quality) trend does not 
necessarily tell us anything about the actual, absolute productivity (and quality) 
level. To know the latter would require studying exactly parallel operations 
in government and industry, by engineering-accounting—as well as by socio- 
economic—means. Some activities may be quite similar. Legal, personnel, 
finance, office, claim processing, account servicing, message handling, building 
maintenance, etc., would seem to be. A comparison of such parallel operations 
could help tell whether government productivity has been running roughly 
even with private productivity since 1947, only because it started way behind 
and has no intention of catching up, or because it conceivably started even and 
still is in a neck-and-neck race with it. 
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TaBLE 1—1947-58 average productivity change of selected civilian agencies of 
the U.S. Federal Government 


Percent 


1 Revised. 
Note.—-Data for first 3 or 4 years are missing for last 2 organizations. 


TABLE 2.—Year-to-year productivity changes of 5 selected civilian agencies of 
the U.S. Federal Government, 1947-58 


Percent 


1 Revised. 

Mr. Jomuansen. Mr. Chairman, this review that you refer to and 
which you outline in the last paragraph of page 7 and most of page 
8 of your statement, is material and information to which the BLS 
study is not actually going to provide the answers. 

Mr. Jonrs. We believe it will give us a basis for finding the answers. 

Mr. JouANsEN. It will bea starting point? 

Mr. Jones. It will give us a base point from which we can proceed 
with some degree of confidence. 

Mr. Jonansen. What I am saying is that, having acquired this 
data that is to be reported in September, what are the mechanics and 
what is the timetable and whose responsibility will it be to do the sort 
of thing you have described in these paragraphs I mention. Is that 
going to be a time consuming operation of a year or two after the 
September findings ? 

Mr. Jonres. In my judgment; no, sir. I think this is something 
which the executive branch should proceed to take up very promptly, 
which it can and will do promptly, and have its results available quite 
early in the next session of the Congress. 

Roni JoHANSEN. Who in the executive branch would normally do 
that 

Mr. Jones. This is a matter which again will have to be undertaken 
on a cooperative basis among a number of agencies involved. I would 
think that the Post Office Department, the Civil Service Commission, 
the agencies having special pay rates, the Bureau of the Budget, will 
all have to work together. It will be my purpose, as Chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission, to apply myself and my staff to this with 
some diligence and, if we cannot do the whole job, at least we can 
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be gadflies and try to see that other folks agree that the job should be 
done. In other words, what I am trying to say, Mr. Johansen, and 
using too many words to say it I am afraid, is that I believe that the 
next step is up to the executive branch. The Congress after some 
delay, but understandable delay, has given us this authority. It has 
given us the money. We are proceeding to get the baseline data. 

With the baseline data in hand, I think it then becomes our respon- 
sibility to move forward quite promptly to the Congress with recom- 
mendations based upon that baseline data. 

At that point there will then have to begin the formal process of 
negotiation, if that is the correct word, with the Congress as to con- 
gressional understanding of what these baseline data mean and con- 
gressional acceptance or nonacceptance or modification, as the case may 
be, of the recommendations made from the executive branch with re- 
spect to the pay structure. 

But so much work has been done in terms of getting into agree- 
ment at least at the staff level on what the prevailing principle 
should be that I do not anticipate that, if staff at both ends of the 
avenue come into agreement, there will be a great deal of difficulty 
getting the policy officers to agree with the staff finding. 

The staff of this committee, keeping the Senate committee rather 
fully advised, have worked very, very hard, sir, for the past 8 or 
9 months to try to come into agreement on what the basic under- 
lying policies of compensation systems should be. 

Those, together with baseline data on what industrial rates are, 
I think will give us an opportunity to move forward quite promptly. 

Mr. Jowansen. I think it is important that the record show, 
and I was not clear in my own mind that the studies along the lines 
you have described here, additional to the BLS studies and sur- 
veys, have been underway then for some time. Is that correct? 

Mr. Jonrs. That is correct, sir. So far as we can anticipate it, 
we have been trying to do some of the things involved. I would 
be giving you the wrong impression, if I said that this work was 
completed or anywhere near complete. It is not. There is a great 
deal left to do. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. JoHanseENn. I will yield to Mr. Alford. 

Mr. Atrorp. I would like to inquire of the distinguished chair- 
man whether or not the leaders of the various employee groups have 
been consulted with regard to the BLS study. 

Mr. Jones. I cannot give you an answer to that because I just 
plain do not know. 

The work of preparing this study is undertaken by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics with technical assistance from several other agen- 
cies, including our own, and I do not know whether they have been. 
I am sure that Dr. Clague, when he is here, will be glad to answer 
that question directly. 

Mr. Lestnskt. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Lesinski. 


Mr. Lestnsx1. Can I assume from your remarks that you have 


been diligently working on the problem? The committee has been | 
working on it, both the House and Senate staffs have been working on 


the general problem of what you call direction, 
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Mr. Jones. Working at the problem, Mr. Lesinski, of trying to 
determine just how far off base our compensation system is, why it is 
off base, and what effectively we need to acquire in order to get it 
on base. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. I assumed from your remarks that you had a basis 
all set, but you had no direction. 

You need not answer me. 

Mr. Jones. I want to try to answer you, but it is a hard thing about 
which to be concrete for this reason. There are almost as many opin- 
ions as there are members of this committee and agencies at the other 
end of the avenue engaged in pay administration as to what we have 
to do to pull ourselves together, but we do have basic agreement on 
four or five sorts of things which I tried to indicate last December 
when I appeared before the Manpower Utilization Committee of which 
Judge Davis is chairman. 

Among these are flexibility so that we can get around the need to ask 
the Congress to tinker with minor things, to take care of little emer- 
gencies that keep rising from time to time 

We have agreement that if we are to have the right kind of a Fed- 
eral compensation system it has to be reasonably competitive with the 
compensation systems that prevail in private industry, for reasons 
that Mr. Johansen outlined a little bit ago. This represents, in itself, 
quite a large step forward. Hitherto, I think we have been inclined 
to feel that this was something to keep in the background. 

I am sure the employee organizations would agree that the best way 
to get that is to turn over to the Department of Labor the job of pro- 
viding necessary baseline information. 

I think we have agreement that we do not accomplish too much by 
trotting back to the Congress every couple of years without any full 
assessment of exactly how what we do affects other things. 

Finally, I think we have agreement that if good baseline data mean 
that there can be a firmer establishment of principles between the two 
ends of the avenue that provide a means of making administrative 
adjustments rather than statutory adjustments in pay. 

Mr. Fotry. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question on that 
point. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Foley. 

Mr. Fotry. I would like to ask the distinguished chairman some 
questions. 

Does this study that the Bureau of Labor Statistics is making en- 
compass a study of the job content in private industry, comparing the 
job content with the job content of the Government employee job 
classifications ? 

Mr. Jonxs. In general, yes, Mr. Foley; it does. I will have to ask 
Mr. Clague to give the details of that. 

Mr. Forry. I am addressing these questions solely to your know]- 
edge and the extent of the Civil Service Commission’s participation 
in the study. Thus, it is not solely limited to the accumulation of pay 
data, as such ? 

Mr. Jones. No; definitely not. 

Mr. Fotry. The amount of dollar or cents per hour paid and com- 
paring with private industry ? 
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Mr. Jones. Without data related to the duties content of the job 
this would not help at all and would not be acceptable to the Congress, 
I am sure. 

Mr. Fotry. So that the basic study would have to be an initial de- 
termination of what the job consists of ¢ 

Mr. Jones. That is right. 

Mr. Fotry. Secondly, based upon that, would be a comparison of 
what private industry has compensated this job content and responsi- 
bility, and comparing that with what the Government has compen- 
sated, a similar job content and job responsibility ¢ 

Mr. Jones. And finding out also what ranges there are in this com- 
pensation when you look at a country the size of ours. 

Mr. Fotry. And is it fair to conclude that administratively the 
Federal Government, based upon this study, could say, “We can ad- 
just administratively without coming to the Congress some apparent 
differences that exist by upgrading a job or downgrading a job with- 
out any reference of the matter to the committee or the Congress”? 

Mr. Jones. After the basic statutory changes have been made, yes, 
sir; but I do not believe at the present time that we could give you a 
guarantee that administratively we could go that far without further 
congressional action. 

There are a good many very substantial rigidities, many of them of 
long historical background, that are built into compensation systems 
and are built into the statutes underlying them, like the Classification 
Act itself, for example. 

It has only been within the last couple of years that we got. rid of 
a thorny little requirement written into law at the wish of Congress 
which said, in effect, that the entrance rate for college graduates 
should be grade GS-5. 

That is the kind of thing which rather ties your hands when you 
get into a system of pay administration. 

Mr. Fotry. Is that a very extensive limtiation or extensive rigidity ? 

Mr. Jones. This has been gotten rid of, but there are other limita- 
tions of similar kinds which may or may not require congressional 
action. I cannot. tell you. We will give you a good assessment of 
it as soon as we can. 

Mr. Fotry. What I am trying to determine now, and I will ask the 
same questions of Mr. Clague, of course, is whether or not this is a 
structural job study with the pay as secondary so that the adminis- 
tration, the executive department, would be better equipped to 
classify jobs administratively under existing authorization from the 
Congress 

Mr. Jones. It would help to that extent, yes. I believe that we 
would be able to do a better job of classification. I believe also we 
will be able to indicate to you whether we think that changes are 
needed in the statutory authority. 

This job is going to be no good, Mr. Foley, if it results in any 
increase of belief on the part of the Congress that it must keep its 
hand very firmly on the reins of pay administration. If there can be 
agreement at both ends of the avenue and full confidence that we 
have enough data to enable the executive branch to make changes 
without coming back to the Congress, make changes that the Congress 
would have confidence in, then I think we will have made a very 
major step forward. 
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Mr. Forry. I have a specific example in mind. Yesterday, the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget made references to the fact that 
he was wondering whether there are certain jobs that are overpaid. 

Now, assuming that this study would reveal from a job content 
analysis that a certain position is higher compensated than an equiv- 
alent position in private industry, is it possible under existing law 
for the Civil Service Commission to downgrade that job so that, 
according to this objective criterion here, namely, the private industry 
standard, that job then could not thereafter be held by the Bureau 
of the Budget to be overpaid ? 

Mr. Jonxs. In some cases, yes. In some cases, because of rigidities 
in the Classification Act, I think probably no; but in many cases yes. 

The difficulty is we just do not know enough to know whether that 
would be justifiable action. 

Mr. Fotry. What I am trying to get at is whether or not this is 
not a job classification study as against a pay study. 

Mr. Jones. At our end of the avenue there is going to have to be 
some work on pay schedule and classification. That, however, is not 
the primary purpose of the BLS study. It is to provide information 
about the duties content of jobs comparable to Federal jobs and in- 
formation about the rates of compensation which attach to those jobs, 
in order that we may have a baseline against which to compare the 
comparable Federal jobs. 

Mr. Forry. For classification and pay purposes / 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Fotry. Thank you. 

Mr. Gross. Mr, Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Jones, are you saying that, as a result of this study, 
there will be a firm policy available to Congress in the first days of 
January 1961? 

Mr. Jones. I would like to answer that question “yes,” Mr. Gross, 
but I do not know that it is within my authority to answer it until 
I know what we are going to get out of the study. I think I would 
be foolish if I tried to anticipate whether the data are going to be 
revealing enough so that they will be fully acceptable to the Members 
of Congress. 

Mr. Gross. I am not talking about acceptability as far as Congress 
is concerned. I am asking whether in your opinion there will be a 
firm policy before Congress, as a result of this study, when Congress 
reconvenes in 1961. 

Mr. Jones. I cannot answer that because this is a decision which 
will have to be taken at a level higher than mine. 

As you know, sir, we are faced with a new administration coming 
innext January. We will have a new President of the United States 
next January. Whether the outgoing administration will be able to 
conclude its work and present recommendations before it leaves oflice, 
I do not know. If it does not succeed in doing that, and I would 
hope that we could, then I would not be able to guess whether a new 
administration would be willing to send it forward right away or 
whether it would want to have time to take a look at the work that 
has been done. 
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I would hope that we could conclude it in time to get the outlines 
here before the new President takes office. We have undertaken the 
job in the present administration and I think we should try to con- 
clude it if we can. 

Mr. WatiuaAuser. Will the gentleman yield for one observation ? 

Mr. Gross. Yes. 

Mr. WatiHavser. Is it not so, that the final study will not be com- 
pleted until December ? 

Mr. Jones. This is correct, sir. 

Mr. Watiuavser. So that it would seem to me that it would be 
impossible for the present administration to complete any study be- 
fore leaving office. 

Mr. Jones. I really do not know, Mr. Wallhauser. I am accused 
of being a perennial optimist, and I am hopeful that the preliminary 
data which should be available in midfall, at the end of September 
or October, will give us enough information to show whether we are 
on the right track or not, so that we can proceed with dispatch and 
confidence. 

If we find that we are on the wrong track, I do not know how long 
it will take to stratighten us out. We may have to return to Congress 
and say, “Do you agree that we are on the wrong track?” This is 
not a matter that the executive branch can handle alone any more 
than the Congress can do so. This is a matter in which we “es to 
have communication, understanding, and agreement on principle, and 
men of good will operating together to bring about a system which 
will stop, we hope, this perennial request to different Members of 
Congress, different committees of the Congress to handle some facet 
of the pay problem in response to an emergency set of conditions. 

Mr. Watiravser. And you do not know whether that will be Janu- 
ary or July of 1961? 

Mr. Jones. I do not. I would hope that it will be January but I 
cannot honestly answer Mr. Gross’s question “Yes.” 

Mr. Gross. I think it is important to this committee to have some 
pretty firm knowledge of when this report or recommendation or 
whatever you want to call it can be expected, and I will pursue the 
question further, as I am sure others will, when Mr. Clague comes 
before the committee, because I for one want to have some reasonable 
knowledge of when we are going to get the report establishing the 
guide lines that you talk about. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Clague’s data will be available, Mr. Gross. That, 
I think I can assure you. 

Mr. Gross. But Congress meets early in January and the adminis- 
tration, no matter what happens, does not. go out of office until Janu- 
ary 20. Isimply want to know. 

You have just read that portion of your statement on page 8. Do 
you know whether this survey is giving any weight to cost-plus- 
fixed-fee contracts which have in many cases warped pay schedules all 
out of shape? 

Mr. Jones. I cannot answer that question, sir. I do not know. 

Mr. Gross. I will have to ask Mr. Clague. 

I would like to take you back to page 4, if I may, for just a moment, 
where you speak of the difference between the entrance rate for a level 
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1 postal employee and a Classification Act employee in the lowest 
level. 
May I ask you this question: What sort of personnel are in GS-1? 

Mr. Jones. If I may take one kind of example, this initial level 
in the postal service includes among other things the janitors, people 
who do the same kind of custodial work. Messengers and the most 
routine kinds of clerical work are in grade 1 of the Classification Act 
schedule. 

Mr. Gross. There are no stenographers in GS-1 4 

Mr. Jones. There are no stenographers and typists in grade GS-1, 
sir. 

Mr. Gross. There are no carriers or clerks in level 1 of the postal 
field service? 

Mr. Jones. That is correct. There are not. 

Mr. JoHansEN. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. JoHANseN. Concurring with what the gentleman from Iowa 
has said about your concern about the timetable on these findings and 
recommendations, very frankly, one of the reasons for my very great 
concern on that is the statement that appeared on page tof the No- 
vember 1957 report on civilian compensation prepared by the Steer- 
ing Committee of the Interdepartmental Coomaltten: It is this 
statement : 

Salaries fixed by statutes have not been adjusted in a timely and adequate 
manner in response to general changes in non-Federal salary levels. 

Apparently this committee had made sufficient studies on date 
available to it which it regarded as adequate to state this conclusion 
and I emphasize “this conclusion” the word “timely.” 

If this conclusion is to be accepted as valid and if pay increases 
have not been adjusted in a timely manner, the reason for our concern 
is that the longer the delay in the reports on the current studies the 
increasingly less timely will be any pay adjustments if nothing is 
done prior to the receipt and acceptance and action on this new 
report. 

Mr. Jones. I agree, sir. 

Mr. Jowansen. I want to say this, if I may ask a personal 
question : Does the chairman serve for a term of years ? 

Mr. Jones. I do, sir. There is a term appointment but, under one 
of those strange little quirks of law that we sometimes have, members 
of the Civil Service Commission, although they have term appoint- 
ments, are removable at the will of the President; and the chairman, 
sir, serves entirely at the will of the President. 

Mr. JoHansen. Due to the confidence I have in the chairman as to 
the vigor with which he will pursue the matter, I would express the 
hope that he will be around to add stimulus to the prompt action on 
this after January 20. 

Mr. Forry. May I ask if the gentleman from Michigan is fore- 
casting the election in November ? 

Mr. JoHansEN. I would not attempt that at all. 

Mr. Forry. I express my personal feelings about my high confi- 
dence in the chairman also and will probably share, to some extent 
in your prediction; but I want to ask a question of the chairman i 


I may. 
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Could you provide us with a recital of these rigidities in the law 
which bind your hands and the hands of the members of the Com- 
mission? I think that this information should be available because 
apparently you have to work with it every day and it would be highly 
informative to me and maybe to other members of the committee and 
would enable us better to understand, when Mr. Clague comes, some 
of the problems that he is working with in his survey. 

Mr. Jones. This would not be a job that could be done with no fuss 
or muss, Mr. Foley, but I can illustrate and give you as much more 
as you may want to have. 

po this is treading on toes on which there is a good deal of 
difference of opinion. One is the fact that you have such a strict 
limit on supergrades. Within the Classification Act itself, let me 
just read one example. When you get this kind of language, you 
begin to get into a certain amount of difficulty. 

Grade GS-9 includes all classes of positions the duties of which are (1) to 
perform, under general supervision, very difficult and responsible work along 
special technical, supervisory, or administrative lines in office, business, or fiscal 
administration, requiring (a) somewhat extended specialized training and con- 
siderable specialized, supervisory, or administrative experience which has 
demonstrated capacity for sound independent work, (b) thorough and funda- 
mental knowledge of a special and complex subject matter, or of the profession, 
art or science involved, and (c) considerable latitude for the exercise of 
independent judgment; (2) with considerable latitude for the exercise of inde- 
pendent judgment, to perform moderately difficult and responsible work, requir- 
ing (a) professional, scientific, or technical training equivalent to that repre- 
sented by graduation from a college or university of recognized standing, and 
(b) considerable additional professional, scientific, or technical training or ex- 
perience which has demonstrated capacity for sound independent work; or (3) 
to perform other work of equal importance, difficulty, and responsibility, and 
requiring comparable qualifications. 

I do not want to throw rocks at the Classification Act because it has 
been around longer than I have, but I do submit to the members of the 
committee that this kind of language not only permits wide differ- 
ences in interpretation but it ties you down to some pretty strict statu- 
tory standards. 

Mr. Fotry. That is the example you have in mind. 

Mr. Jones. It is this kind of language, yes. This thing is in exten- 
sively. I think we also have rather considerable rigidities on statu- 
tory language relating to initial appointments, and so on. 

We have a statutory prohibition against prescribing any age limit 
for any job in the Federal service. This may be all right as a general 
principle, but it creates blocks in certain kinds of jobs—law enforce- 
ment, for example. 

Mr. Fotry. Do these restrictions and rigidities limit the Commis- 
sion in upgrading or downgrading a job ? 

Mr. Jones. They do in a way that I guess I am just not smart 
enough to be able to sum up in a few words. I am trying to save the 
committee’s time. 

This is a hard thing to discuss unless you are a real expert. I am 
not a real expert. 

Mr. Fotey. I think it is a very important point you are making 
and it has this relevancy, in my mind, that, if the Commission and 
other agencies can effect these adjustments administratively as a re- 
sult of the Bureau of Labor Standards study, then we are thinking 
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more in terms of reclassification of jobs than compensation of jobs 
and that, since this is an administrative adjustment, that the value 
of this particular study would be of less importance. 

I am not minimizing it because I think it is a very important con- 
tribution that you are going to make, but, from the standpoint of this 
committee this year appraising salary proposals, we could say this by 
presumption: That the committee can go ahead and make a determ1- 
nation as to pay, and presumably the Congress could also pass it and 
the President sign the pay bill because we know, based upon these 
studies that will be coming from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, that 
adjustments can be made administratively by reclassification of the 
jobs, so that the pay aspect of it is germane only on final classifi- 
cation of a job content. 

That is the reason for this whole series of questions. 

Mr. Jones. I am glad you put it so forthrightly, Mr. Foley, and, 
if I may disagree in part, I do not think we can separate the yolk 
and white of this particular egg. I would doubt very much whether, 
on the basis of statistics gathered to obtain relationships between both 
the duties content and the compensation levels of private jobs, you 
would automatically have a tool that would enable you thereby to 
change substantially classification levels throughout the Federal 
service. 

No matter how feasible this might be administratively, I am just 
as certain as I am sitting here that politically, it would be infeasible 
to do it, and that the Members of Congress would be so subjected to 
a barrage of criticism and complaint and objection that they would 
probably have to call a halt if we attempted to do it. 

Not only would people be dissatisfied if they had to be moved down, 
but they would immediately attack the basis of the comparison and 
they would without any doubt at all indicate that the kind of lan- 
guage that I just read to you with respect to the duties of grade 9 of 
the Classification Act effectively precluded the Civil Service Com- 
mission or any other agencies under similar standards having the 
right to do that kind of thing. 

Classification is a problem, yes; but I do not think that pay data 
alone enable you to move your Classification Act schedule up and 
down. There are lots of things to take into account. 

Mr. Foley. You are going to be faced with these problems you just 
cited regardless of whether or not the Congress acts on pay because, 
taking the testimony of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
yesterday, he indicated that there are going to be instances of over- 
payment. Quite apart from the fact that you would ever come back 
to Congress and Congress would act on that overpayment situation, 
you are going to be faced with the problem of adjusting that on the 
basis of your objective criteria, and there is where somebody’s ox will 
get gored and whether the Congress gets complaints in the first 
degree; namely, from constitutents when they are running for reelec- 
tion, or second degree through you by the complaints for your action, 
the adjustments would presumably have to be made regardless of 


whether the Congress acted on a pay raise this year. 
Mr. Jones. Let me give you one concrete example of the kind of 


thing I have in mind. 
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You would immediately be faced with the problem of “Are we 
going to have a saving clause or a grandfather clause?” 

This is something that the executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment cannot answer for itself. This is a policy matter in which we 
have to share responsibility with the Congress. The Congress may 
decide that they do not want anyone presently in a job to be penalized, 
or they may not want to move him back for a period of X number of 
months or years. It is that kind of question that I think comes into 
the picture very promptly. Politically, I am sure you would agree 
with me that, if you were going to do substantial declassifications that 
resulted in moving jobs downward, there would be a great deal of 
pressure brought to bear, that this might apply for the future but it 
should not apply to people who have already been been given some- 
thing and led to believe that this was given to them in good faith and 
should be permanent. 

Mr. Forey. I am not trying to pin you down at all because I know 
this is all just in the preliminary study, exploratory stage, but con- 
ceivably, is the best policy by the process of attrition; namely, a long- 
term adjustment over a long period of time because, if we take a young 
person who plans to make a career out of this particular position, then 
the adjustment in that position would not be made until that said 
person was promoted to a higher oper ied or until that person’s term 
of service expired, normally upon completion of retirement and the 
like. The whole thing is that, in my mind, I am trying to evaluate, 
with the preliminary knowledge that we have, what contribution im- 
mediately or in the long run this very valuable information will make 
insofar as it bears upon the imminency of pay adjustment for Gov- 
ernment employees or a conceivably prolonged adjustment to pay, 
because, if this person is getting overpaid now and will be overpaid for 
30 years, then the argument could very reasonably be made that, as 
far as making pay adjustments, that person is foreclosed from now 
until the end of the time of service from pay adjustment. 

Mr. Jones. I do not think for a minute, Mr. Foley, that we have 
that kind of an overpayment that would have that effect for that long 
a period of time. 

What we are talking about are differentials in the lower jobs of 
$100, $200, or $300 in which the Federal Government is either behind 
or ahead. 

I am not even sure it is desirable always to be on exactly the same 
scale. I think it should be comparable but I think we should know 
enough to know why we are out of focus, and, if out of focus, be able 
to defend it for good and sufficient reasons. 

That I do not think we can do today. 

Mr. Fotry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I think if you could have some staff memorandums to be incorpo- 
rated in the record, it would be appreciated. 

Mr. Jones. I think we can do that. 

(The memorandums follow :) 


STATUTORY RIGIDITIES IN THE CLASSIFICATION Act oF 1949, AS AMENDED, WHICH 
HINDER Sounp ADMINISTRATION 


1. Inability to adjust basic pay schedules, or parts of such schedules: 
(a) Promptly when conditions warrant. 
(b) Either nationally or locally. 
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(c) Hither temporarily or permanently. 

(d) Hither to insure rates comparable to nongovernment pay or for other 
reasons. 

(e) To minimize inconsistencies with other pay systems, such as wage board 
may. 

; (f) To allow for occasional very hazardous situations. 

2. Inability to recognize in starting salaries superior qualifications of a pro- 
spective appointee. (Recruitment above the minimum in individual cases.) 

Section 801 of the Classification Act provides that—‘All new appointments 
shall be made at the minimum rate of the grade.” (An exception, not relevant 
to this situation is made in sec. 803 of the act.) This precludes offering well 
qualified, experienced candidates, or highly desirable candidates who are already 
earning more, a starting rate above the statutory minimum pay of the appro- 
priate grade which would be acceptable to the individual and would aid the 
Government in recruiting premium quality personnel. 

8. Inability to recognize by merit step increases the superior work accom- 
plishments of individuals. (Periodic step-increases now on a time basis.) Sec- 
tion 701 of the Classification Act limits within-grade advancements to each 52 
weeks of service for grades in which step-increases are less than $200 (GS-10 
and below) and to each 78 weeks of service for grades in which the step-increases 
are $200 or more (GS-11 and above) provided the employee has a current per- 
formance rating of “satisfactory” or better and has not received an “equivalent 
increase” during that time period. It is neither possible for an agency to grant 
additional within-grade step-increases in recognition of extra competence above 
that normally required for merely adequate performance nor is it possible to 
shorten the statutory “waiting period” regardless of the merits of the employee's 
performance. 

4. Inability to place positions in GS-16, 17, or 18 when the duties and respon- 
sibilities and qualifications required in their performance clearly meet the 
criteria for those grades established and described by the Congress in the Classi- 
fication Act. 

Section 101(1) of the Classification Act provides that ‘in determining the 
rate of basic compensation which an officer or employee shall receive, (A) the 
principle of equal pay for substantially equal work shall be followed, and (B) 
variations in rates of basic compensation paid to different officers and employees 
shall be in proportion to substantial differences in “the difficulty, responsibility, 
and qualification requirements of ‘the work performed and to the contributions 
of officers and employees to efficiency and economy in the service; * * *.” 

Section 602 divides the general schedule into 18 grades of difficulty and re- 
sponsibility and defines in general terms the positions which are to be placed 
in each grade, including GS-16, 17, and 18. 

Section 505 strictly limits the number of positions which may be placed in 
such grades regardless of justification and urgency of need. 

5. Inability to give meaningful promotions from grade to grade—in some in- 
stances due to statutory restrictions an employee promoted from one grade to 
another receives little or no salary increase. 

Section 802(b) of the Classification Act provides that “Any officer or employee 
who is promoted or transferred to a position in a higher grade shall receive 
basic compensation at the lowest rate of such higher grade which exceeds his 
existing rate of basic compensation by not less than one step-increase of the 
grade from which he is promoted or transferred. If, in the case of any officer 
or employee so promoted or transferred who is receiving (1) one or more longevity 
step-increases under section 703, or (2) basic compensation at a rate in excess 
of the maximum scheduled rate for his grade under section 604, “section 1105(b), 
or any other provision of law, there is no rate in such higher grade which is at 
least one step-increase above his existing rate of basic compensation, he shall 
receive (A) the maximum scheduled rate of such higher grade, or (B) his exist- 
ing rate of basic compensation, if such existing rate is the higher.” 

This provision provides for only a one step-increase and precludes the utiliza- 
tion of longevity steps for this purpose. In the event that there is no scheduled 
rate in the higher grade which is at least one step higher (dollarwise) the em- 
ployee continues to receive his existing rate of compensation or the pay of the 
scheduled rate of his new grade which is less than one step higher. (For ex- 
ample, employees at top longevity step .of GS-1 promoted to GS-2 receive $10 
increase; from top longevity of GS-6 to 7, $40 increase; from top longevity of 
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GS-7 to 8, $40 increase; and from top longevity of GS-8 to 9, $65 increase. No 
increase is received on promotion from top longevity of GS-2 to 3; GS-3 to 4; 
and GS-5 to 6.) 

Mr. Jones. If I may go back to the statement, beginning at the next 
to the bottom paragraph on page 8: 

Some of these factors are sometimes considered when adjustments 
are being made in statutory salary schedules, but such consideration 
as is given is pretty much on a hit or miss basis and without regard to 
any consistent policy. 

Perhaps the most critical problem relating to statutory pay sched- 
ules, particularly those of the Classification Act, is to establish neces- 
sary flexibility with adequate controls. In other words, how can we 
best authorize prompt adjustment of pay schedules when conditions 
warrant, or meet problems arising from differences in prevailing pay 
levels among occupations or among localities? How can substantial 
differences among individuals in the matter of accomplishments or 

ualifications be adequately recognized, or for that matter, should 
they be recognized? Without doubt, the demands of modern govern- 
ment in a modern world suggest that greater flexibility in setting and 
adjusting pay rates is an extremely important need. 

The patchwork pattern of pay legislation which currently exists is 
the result of political efforts to be fair, sometimes in response to group 
pressures, sometimes to labor market necessities, and often in recogni- 
tion of unique agency problems. But Congress often has had to act 
without adequate information, and the executive branch, until now, has 
done little to remedy the lack. A contributing factor to the present 
imbalance may be that legislative proposals which have pay implica- 
tions are considered by numerous congressional committees without 
the benefit of uniform principles for action or a coordinated review 
by any single committee of Congress. During the 86th Congress, in 
the House of Representatives, bills containing provisions relating to 
compensation matters were referred to this committee, and to the 
Committees on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, Veterans’ Affairs, In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, Education and Labor, Agriculture, 
Appropriations, Interior and Insular Affairs, Judiciary, Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, Government Operations, Foreign Affairs, 
Public Works, Armed Services, District of Columbia, Un-American 
Activities, Banking and Currency, Science and Astronautics, and 
House Administration—a total of 19 different committees. 

It is true, Mr. Chairman, that in many instances the pay provisions 
are more or less incidental to major purposes of the proposed legisla- 
tion being considered by other committees. It may be, because such 
compensation provisions have not been of primary concern to other 
than this committee, that these matters are not given as thorough or 
consistent consideration as they would have received if they had been 
brought before this committee. If most of the committees and sub- 
committees are to consider pay matters, the Congress and the execu- 
tive agencies need firm policy guides. The only substitute with any 
chance of success would be coordinated review of existing and proposed 
authorizations. This statement, Mr. Chairman, isin no sense intended 
to be critical. It is intended only to point out the fact that many 
pieces of legislation on pay matters have emanated from many com- 
mittees of Congress with many differing points of view. Under such 
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circumstances it is no wonder that the present array of several hundred 
statutes—without a comprehensive pay policy—is bewildering and 
inconsistent. 

Anexcellent reference work to scores of pay statutes is the committee 
print of December 8, 1959, entitled, “The Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended, and Related Provisions of Law,” which was prepared for 
the use of the committee by the oflice of the legislative counsel of the 
House of Representatives. Its coverage, however, is relatively lim- 
ited, since it does not include the many exceptions from the Classifica- 
tion Act or provisions bearing upon the many other pay systems and 
subsidiary pay laws affecting personnel in the executive branch or in 
the judicial and legislative branches. 


SURVEY OF WHITE-COLLAR SALARY RATES 


The most rational basis for considering pay increases is factual in- 
formation on the rates paid in private industry for work of approxi- 


‘mate comparability to work in the Federal Government. As I stated 


previously, the administration had advocated the principle that Fed- 
eral white-collar pay rates should be reasonably comparable with rates 
paid by private enterprise for the same or similar work. ‘To put this 
principle into action, it is necessary to know the pay rates which pre- 
vail in non-Federal employment. 

Mr. Jomansen. Mr. Chairman, may | ask a question at that point ? 

The Ciatmman. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. Jouwansen. Because of the statements I have heard before this 
committee, it has been in the back of my mind as to how this type of 
analysis of non-Federal pay rates and scales can be made applicable 
and meaningful with relation to the half million postal employees. I 
have been hearing for years that those jobs involved in the two largest 
categories have no comparable activities in private enterprise. 

Mr. Jonrs. They do not have direct comparability, Mr. Johansen. 
I believe that the Postmaster General and his associates will present 
considerable testimony on that next week. We know the kinds of 
jobs which present good comparisons with the post office employees. 
Some of the jobs, of course, do have direct counterparts. A post office 
truck driver whether he be a heavy equipment driver or a light-truck 
driver, does have a high degree of comparability with other truck- 
drivers. 

I grant you there is everything wrong with making a direct com- 
parison between a carrier, we will say, and someone who may deliver 
packages from Woodward & Lothrop. 

That kind of comparison should be made. The Post Office does 
know where its competition comes from, and I think the postal organi- 
zations also know where the competition comes from and for what 
kinds of jobs people leave the post office to go to other employment. 
On that basis, I rather confidently anticipate that we can make good 
comparisons. 

Mr. JoHansen. Thank you. 

Mr. Jones. Unfortunately, although there are bits and pieces re- 
stricted either to levels of work or to specific geographic areas, the 
existing information on white-collar pay is inadequate. I do not be- 
lieve that data on the gross average salary of production workers in 
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manufacturing presents a valid substitute basis upon which to set or 
adjust pay scales for white-collar Federal employees. 

Although some surveys of salary rates have been made by nongov- 
ernmental groups—usually professional societies and trade associa- 
tions—which periodically collect pay data for certain classes of pro- 
fessional, administrative, and technical employees, they usually either 
ignore or inadequately define the level of work for which pay rates are 
gathered. The only governmental survey of use is that which the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics has conducted of wages for clerical and office 
workers in 20 metropolitan areas. It, too, has been limited to a few 
types of jobs in the lower levels. However, taken individually or as 
a group, these surveys have not provided representative, nationwide 
data for a reasonable sample of Classification Act jobs. 

This situation is being changed. Congress has recently authorized 
and provided funds to the Bureau of Labor Statistics for a broad sur- 
vey program which will permit annual nationwide estimates of the 
rates paid in private employment for work similar to that performed 
by Federal employees under the Classification Act. The expanded 
survey will cover 80 areas which are representative of the metropolitan 
areas of the United States. 

Under the new plan, which is now in operation, pay data will be 
collected on a representative sample of Classification Act occupations 
from GS-1 through GS-15. The survey will cover 28 occupations 
and 77 work levels selected from the following fields of work: Clerical, 
general administrative, accounting, personnel, engineering, legal, nat- 
ural sciences, and mathematics and statistics. 

Among these fields of work professional and managerial pay data 
will be collected from 2,100 establishments selected from manufactur- 
ing; transportation, communication and other public utilities; trade; 
finance and insurance; and engineering and architectural services. 
Clerical data will come from all 15,000 establishments to be covered by 
community wage surveys. 

The definitions of industry equivalents of Classification Act jobs 
at the GS-1 through 15 levels already have been tested in a pilot survey 
conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in a variety of industries 
scattered throughout the United States. In the case of industry work 
equivalent to the GS-16, 17, and 18 levels the Civil Service Commis- 
sion is undertaking a series of case studies in 26 companies, each of 
which employ 20,000 or more persons. This study will deal with pay 
in the fields of science and engineering, finance, legal, personnel, indus- 
trial relations, and plant management. 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. Jonansen. In these studies between GS-1 and GS-15, are 
the comparisons being made on an annual wage or hourly rate basis? 
Mr. Jones. I will have to defer to Mr. Hare on that. I think it is 
both but I am not sure. 

Mr. Hare. Yes, sir; it would be on an annual wage basis or a weekly 
basis usually, which, of course, would be converted to an annual wage 
basis for the Federal service. 

Mr. JoHansen. Thank you. 

Mr. Jones. The first annual report on nationwide whitecollar pay 
will be based upon Bureau of Labor Statistics surveys in 60 metro- 
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politan areas between July 1, 1959, and June 30, 1960. A preliminary 
report will be published in September 1960. Subsequent annual 
reports will be based upon data collected in all 80 areas. We are 
moving, at last, to provide a factual basis which can be widely used. 

Considerable testimony has been presented to the committee to 
demonstrate that Federal salaries are below those available in private 
industry. Without any doubt this is true in many kinds of profes- 
sional activities, particularly at the starting levels and for senior 
jobs. Engineers and mathematicians are good gv per when we 
compare salary offers to new college graduates or look at the offers 
senior Government men receive daily from non-Federal organizations. 
In the middle professional ranges the picture is confused, and in the 
nonprofessional groups, almost anything can be shown by way of 
pay relationships. For example, on the opposite side from the testi- 
mony you have heard, there are the results of a 1959 survey made 
by the National Office Management Association. It is, at least, as 
indicative of the pay relationships between Government and private 
industry in the first four levels of the Classification Act, as compari- 
sons presented by representatives of employee organizations who Mane 
appeared before the committee. 

In 20 clerical positions covered, fairly direct comparisons can be 
made with similar positions under the Classification Act ranging in 
grade from GS-1 through GS-4. Some 388,000 employees (about 
40 percent of the total coverage) are in these Classification Act grades. 
You will note from the following tabulation, that for 18 of the 20 
positions covered the salary average of the appropriate Classification 
Act grade is from 3 to 22 percent higher than the nationwide averages 
shown in the survey for similar positions in private enterprise : 


Salary 
Classification 
Grade NOMA position title Act as per- 
NOMA Classification cent of 
individual Act grade NOMA 
average average 

GS-2 | Clerk, general 3, 120 3, 507 112.4 
Calculating machine operator, junior _._......------ 3, 276 3, 507 107.1 
Duplicating machine operator __......-------------- 3, 328 3, 507 105. 4 

Tabulating machine operator B__.. _.......--.----- 3, 744 3, 507 93.7 

GS-3 | Bookkeeping machine operator __-.-...-.-----.----- 3, 120 3, 814 122. 2 
Calculating machine operator, senior__.__-_--------- 3, 692 3, 814 103.3 
Key-punch operator and verifier_-. ........--------- 3, 588 3, 814 106. 3 
3, 380 3,814 112.8 
Tabulating machine operator A__...-.-------- Pee 4,472 3, 814 85.3 
Telephone switchboard operator - - 3, 432 3, 814 111.1 
Switchboard operator receptionist ee ri 3, 380 3, 814 112.8 


The data show that the minimum rate of the appropriate classifica- 
tion grade is higher than the nationwide salary average for nine of the 
positions listed. I donot know whether the comparisons are valid, nor 
do I know whether other data presented to your present valid com- 

arisons. If they do, something is wrong, and it will not be corrected 
y percentage raises. 
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In my opinion, Mr. Chairman, these data demonstrate why a general 
increase in Federal salary schedules at this time is not justified by any 
information thus far presented. Until such time as the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has completed the surveys upon which it is currently 
engaged and the resulting reports are available, a general salary in- 
crease would be highly speculative, to say the least, and at best could 
only bring more confusion and uncertainty into the Federal pay policy 
picture. 

FAMILY BUDGETS 


The use of family budgets, particularly the budgets developed by 
the Heller committee, as a basis for pay increases, has been mentioned 
in previous hearings before this committee. In the September 1959 
issue of the Monthly Labor Review, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
cautioned that: 


Estimates of budget costs must be evaluated both in relation to the standard 
of living they describe and the purposes for which they are used. Frequently, 
however, standard budgets are used with little or no regard to the level of living 
which they describe, the type of family for which they are defined, or the time 
and place to which they apply. Thus statistics, which at their best are broad 
averages designed as benchmark measures, are often used in special situations 
as the amount a family budget ought to spend or, conversely the income a family 
needs. 

The best known budgets for self-supporting families, according to 
the Bureau, are the “Quantity and Cost Budgets for Two Income 
Levels,” prepared by the Heller Committee for Research in Social 
Economics of the University of California, and “A Family Budget 
Standard,” prepared by the Community Council of Greater New York. 

The Heller budgets are an attempt to measure the cost of maintain- 
ing the “commonly accepted” standards of living of families (man, 
wite, boy of 13, girl of 8) in two different occupational groups. The 
budgets cover (1) the budget of a salaried junior professional and ex- 
ecutive worker, and (2) the budget for a wage earner subdivided as to 
homeowner and home renter. The Heller committee’s report states that 
it has attempted to describe the “commonly accepted” standard of liv- 
ing as the sum of those goods and services that public opinion currently 
recognizes as necessary to health and reasonably comfortable living. 
The term “necessary” is described as including far more than a mini- 
mum of physical needs. It represents what men commonly expect to 
enjoy, and, according to a quotation in the committee report, it is 
what— 
is urgently desired and striven for, special qualification attending substantial 
success and substantial failure yielding bitter frustration. 

In all parts of the budget, including food and housing, the kinds and 
quantities of goods allowed are based on the customary habits of 
families living in the San Francisco Bay area. The budgets are a 
reflection of consumption habits of these families rather than a de- 
scription of what people “ought to have.” They do not attempt to 
indicate the best way to spend a given income. 

The annual cost of the junior professional and executive worker 
budget is $9,476.43; for the wage earner-homeowner $6,638.28; and 
for the wage earner-home renter, $6,271.10. I want to emphasize 
that this budget—whatever its purpose and scope—relates solely to 
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the San Francisco Bay area. It does not purport to be, and certain] 
js not, a guide as to what might be considered proper for other local- 
ities of the Nation. Incidentally, the average annual gross wages 
of production workers in manufacturing in the San Francisco- 
Oakland area, based on the December 1959 weekly average pay of 
$107.80, is more than $1,000 less than the wage earner-homeowner 
budget. 

The second budget study to which the Bureau referred was de- 
veloped by the Community Council of Greater New York. In October 
1959, the Council set a budget for a family of four at $93.12 per week 
($4,841.24 per year). 

A third budget, developed by the New York City Welfare Depart- 
ment in cooperation with the State department of social welfare, 
determines the cost of items of living at minimal standards of health 
and safety in New York City. Under this budget, $74 a week is 
required for a family of four to live according to minimal welfare 
standards in the city of New York. 

My purpose in briefly commenting on these family budgets is simply 
to point out that, lacking a comprehensive pay policy, the application 
or nonapplication of local or even nationwide data of this kind to the 
fixing and adjusting of Federal statutory scales is uncertain and 
haphazard. 


INCREASED EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


During the course of hearings on the pending pay bills, impressive 
statistics have been presented on the increases In gross average earn- 
ings of production workers in manufacturing, as compared with in- 
creases received by white-collar Federal employees over some selected 
period of time. If there is, in fact, validity in such broad comparisons, 
then there must be positive assurance that at the beginning of the time 
period the rates for both the Federal and non-Federal groups were 
properly related. I seriously question whether such proper relation- 
ship has been firmly established. It could be argued that at a given 
point of time the Federal group was paid too much—or too little—as 
compared to the production workers. The gross average earnings 
in industry are affected by many things, among them general economic 
conditions. Perhaps I can more clearly indicate why I have mis- 
givings on the use of comparative data of this type by utilizing a 
base date that most of us would like to forget—1932. 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics in its much quoted 
publication “Employment and Earnings for February 1960,” the gross 
average weekly earnings of production workers in manufacturing, in 
1932, were $17.05. Figures taken from the President’s budget message 
for fiscal year ending June 30, 1934, show that the salary average for 
254,103 permanent employees in the postal field service, including 
97,000 clerks and carriers receiving $2,100, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1932, was $1,897, or on a weekly basis—$36.48. This was 
more than double the weekly earning of the worker in manufacturing. 


1 Source: “Report to the City Council of the City of New York by the Special Committee 
To Investigate the Causes of Low ‘Wages in the City of New York and the Feasibility of 
Establishing an Adequate Minimum Wage, March 1960.” 
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Are we to assume that a reasonable pay relationship existed between 
the two groups, or that the Federal group should now receive double 
the gross average earnings of the production worker because they did 
in 1932, or possibly, that the Federal group was paid twice as much ag 
it should have been in 1932? 

What conclusions can be drawn from 1939 data when the gross 
weekly average for these production workers was only $23.86% Was 
the Federal employee still being paid too much because his average 
was still more than half again as much ? 

Personally, I think the answer is clearly “No.” You cannot draw 
this kind of conclusion. 

If meaningful pay comparisons are to be made between Federal or 
non-Federal employee groups there must be a reasonable degree of 
similarity between the two groups. 

There have been so many references to earnings of production work- 
ers in manufacturing that you might be interested in the definition 
given by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 

Production and related workers include working foremen and all nonsuper- 
visory workers (including leadmen and trainees) engaged in fabricating, proc- 
essing, assembling, inspection, receiving, storage, handling, packing, warehousing, 
shipping, maintenance, repair, janitorial and watchman services, product de 
velopment, auxiliary production for plant’s own use (e.g., powerplant), and 
recordkeeping and other services closely associated with the above production 
operations. 

In considering this definition, it seems to me that the employee 
group in the Federal service which is most nearly comparable is the 
crafts and labor prevailing rate group and not the white-collar grou 
covered by the Postal Field Service (Seapessation Act and the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949. 


INCREASES IN THE COST OF LIVING 


The use of time changes in the Consumer Price Index, issued 
monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, is a factor sometimes hav- 
ing an important bearing on the outcome of pay increase proposals. 
By definition— 

The Consumer Price Index is a measure of the average change in prices of 
goods and services customarily purchased by families of wage earners and clerical 
workers living in cities of the United States. 

Of all the factors entering into the cost of living, the Consumer 
Price Index measures only price. The index figure for a given date 
shows the percent change in the average cost of a list of goods and 
services, at prevailing prices, to that date from the average of the base 
period, the years 1947-49, which always equals 100 percent. The per- 
cent change between two dates measures only the difference in average 
prices for the same quantities or services of the same qualities priced 
in the same establishments. 

When the percentage of change in the Consumer Price Index, be- 
tween two dates, is considered significant, it is used as a powerful 
argument by proponents of pay changes. When the increase is small, 
one doesn’t hear much about it. (The increase in the index price 
since the enactment of the last pay increase is only 1.5 percent.) 
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Here we get into the question as to the date on which salaries and 
the index were properly alined. I believe there would be general 
agreement that we do not have a sound base point from which to con- 
sider Federal salaries as they relate to changes in the cost of living 
as shown by the Consumer Price Index. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, to some people at 
least, this statement will appear to be purely negative. But my whole 
thesis is that we don’t have a plvetin srecer te pay policy to guide the 
legislative and executive branches in fixing and adjusting pay for 
Federal employees. 

The CuatrMan. I fully agree with that observation. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Our Government is no small concern—we are dealing with millions 
of employees and billions of dollars. We should know what we are 
doing, and why, and we should have a firm and rational basis for 
our decisions. 

The executive branch alone cannot make the policy and neither 
can the legislative branch—it is something that must a worked out 
together by the two branches. 


H.R. 9883 AND RELATED BILLS 


In turning directly to the bills under consideration, I should like 
to refer to my testimony when I appeared before the Subcommittee on 
Manpower Utilization of this committee on December 4, 1959. At 
that time, I stressed the need for modernizing the pay plan of the 
Classification Act to provide the flexibility required for effective pay 
administration. I stated that we need a pay plan that will provide— 

(a) Means for promptly adjusting + rather salary levels as 
white-collar pay levels change in industry ; 

(>) Greater incentives through greater differences in pay 
between grades, more in keeping with differences in responsi- 
bilities, and through provision for higher within-grade pay for 
the more competent ; 

(c) Ability to vary initial salary offers somewhat to be more 
attractive to the better qualified applicants and otherwise aid 
recruiting ; and 

(d) Means for meeting special problems, such as recruiting 
in shortage occupations or in localities where salary levels are 
exceptionally high. 

The bills, as they relate to the Classification Act, do not provide 
for the modernization of the pay plan I outlined. The initial cost 
of the bills is very high—in total, in excess of $1.6 billion of which 
the Classification Act portion would amount to more than $936 million, 
based upon a po tres figures as of June 30, 1959. The bills are 
retroactive. If enacted as proposed, the Government will have an 
accrued liability of onl wll of millions of dollars on the date of 
enactment. 

The new salary schedule of per annum rates for the Classification 
Act is contained in section 201(a) of H.R. 9883 and the identical 
bills. This schedule increases the number of pay rates within the 
salary range of each grade. The number of scheduled rates for grades 
GS-1 through 4 is increased from 7 to 11; GS-5 through 10, from 7 
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to 9; GS-11 through 14, from 6 to 7; GS-15 through 17, from 5 to 6; 
and GS-18, from 1 to 3. er eon the bill reduces the number 
of pay rates in the postal schedules from 7 to 6.) In addition to 
the scheduled rates, a fourth longevity step is added by other pro- 
visions of the bill. 

The rules for initially adjusting rates of basic compensation cur- 
rently received by employees to the compensation rates of the new 
schedule are set forth in section 201(b). Most initial adjustments 
would be made under the rule in paragraph (1) of that section which 
is as follows: 


(1) If the officer or employee is receiving basic compensation immediately 
prior to the effective date of this section at one of the scheduled or longevity 
rates of a grade in the general schedule of the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, he shall receive a rate of basic compensation at the corresponding 
scheduled or longevity rate in effect on and after such date. 

Under this rule, for example, an employee at the first rate of the 
grade of the current schedule would go to the first rate of the same 
grade in the new schedule; an employee at the seventh rate would go 
to the seventh rate of the same grade in the new schedule; an employee 
presently at the third longevity rate would go to the third longevity 
rate of the same grade in the new schedule, and so on. On this basis, 
initial increases for employees at the several steps within any given 
grade will vary widely, and, I think, unreasonably. For example, an 
employee at the first rate of GS-2 will receive a $300 (9.2 percent) in- 
crease and the employee at the third longevity rate, $940 (22.9 per- 
cent). Similarly, initial increases in GS-4 vary from $360 (9.6 per- 
cent) to $1,130 (24.5 percent) ; and in GS-9, from $660 (11 percent) 
to $1,675 (22.8 percent). The initial increase for the highest grade 
of the general schedule, GS-18, is $1,100, or less than 7 percent. 

It is most interesting to note, Mr. Chairman, that this increase can 
be equaled or exceeded for thousands of employees in grades as low 
as GS-4. Asa further indication of the illogical and disproportionate 
increases provided by these bills, some employees in grade GS-8, for 
example, would receive greater initial increases than would many 
thousands of employees in grades GS-4 through GS-11. 

Although it has not been introduced in the testimony, at this point, 
if the committee would like to have it, we would be glad to put into the 
record a table of “estimate of cost of increases proposed by H.R. 9833 
in the general schedule of the Classification Act of 1949, by grade, 
based on number of employees and annual payroll as of June 30, 1959.” 

The Coarrman. We would appreciate that. 

(The table follows :) 
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Estimate of cost of increases proposed by H.R. 9883 in the general schedule of 
the Classification Act of 1949, by grade, based on number of employees and 
annual payroll as of June 30, 1959 


Employees Payroll H.R. 9883 increase | Proposed total payroll 
Number! Percent Amount Percent Amount Percent} Amount Percent 
ie 3, 454 0.4 $11, 285, 400 0.2 1,365,155 | 121] $12,650,555 | 0.2 
si 45, 821 4.7 160, 714, 199 2.9 18, 303, 020 11.4 179, 017, 219 | 2.9 
a: 174, 795 17.9 666, 592, 312 12.2 79, 484, 625 11.9 746, 076, 937 | 12.0 
4. 163, 946 16.8 677, 236, 433 12.3 84, 582, 620 12.5 761, 819, 053 12.2 
a 110, 636 11.3 504, 410, 952 9. 2 63, 736, 280 12.6 568, 147, 232 9.1 
Cink 47, 859 4.9 238, 876, 227 4.4 31, 022, O85 13.0 269, 898, 312 4.3 
| ae 91, 745 9.4 498, 733, 984 9.1 65, 844, 710 13, 2 564, 578, 604 9.1 
# 25, 075 2.6 149, 396, 973 5 | 20, 522, 845 13.7 169, 919, S18 2.7 
* Ee Oe 100, 243 10. 2 645, 174, 479 11.8 87, 698, 685 13.6 732, 873, 164 11.8 
10_. 14, 211 1.5 98, 585, 046 1.8 13, 465, 985 13.7 112, 051, 031 1.8 
11. 79, 795 8.2 603, 717, 593 11.0 88, 358, 280 14.6 692, 075, 873 11.1 
12. > 58, 353 6.0 520, 673, 929 9.5 79, 916, 090 15.3 | 600, 590, 019 9.7 
13.. 37,315 3.8 392, 622, 620 7.2 59, 128, 595 15.1 451, 751, 215 7.3 
14_. 16, 972 | ef 195, 533, 200 3.6 27, 576, 810 14.1 223, 110, 010 3.6 
15_- 7, 302 oy 98, 309, 700 1.8 12, 776, 428 13.0 111, 086, 128 1.8 
a 960 | 13, 974, 000 .3 1, 473, 050 10.5 15, 447, 050 2 
400 (1) 6, 268, 560 a 590, 450 9.4 6, 859, 010 se 
161 () 2, 817, 500 177, 100 6.3 2, 994, 600 
Total, all | 
grades_.___| 978, 443 | 2 100.0 5, 484, 923, 107 | 2 100.0 | 736, 022, 818 |........ 6, 220, 945,920 | 2100.0 


$786, 098, 060 


Estimated increased annual cost including base pay, insurance, and retirement - -- 


Base pay - 736, 022, 813 
2, 233, 764 
Retirement. 47, 841, 483 


1 Less than 0.05 percent. 
2 Percentages are rounded independently and not forced to add to totals. 


Mr. Jones. The estimated cost, on an annual basis, for the initial 
application of the schedule alone is approximately $736 million. 
Other provisions of the bill add substantially to the cost. 

Section 207 amends section 701(a) of the Classification Act to 
provide a uniform 52 weeks “waiting time” for the periodic step 
increases. Currently, if a step increase is $200 or more, the law re- 
quires the satisfactory completion of 78 weeks service before a step 
increase is granted. Because additional step rates are added to the 
scheduled rates of each grade pay range, the practical effect is that 
everyone now at the top scheduled rate of a grade (in excess of 250,000 
employees) and every employee in grades GS-11 and above who has 
served at least 52 weeks at his current scheduled rate without an 
increase will receive, immediately, an additional step increase. The 
cost of this provision has been estimated very conservatively as being 
at least $40 million. 

Section 208 of the bill amends section 703(a) of the Classification 
Act to require each department to — 
grant an additional step increase upon completion of 10 years of servicce in a 
position in the Federal civil service or in the service of the government of the 
District of Columbia * * * 
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This means that every employee paid under the Classification Act 
on the effective date of the amendment, who has had 10 years service 
in any Federal agency, in any position, under any pay statute (or 
administrative pay fixing plan) who is in the “Federal civil service 
or in the service of the government of the District of Columbia” 
would, regardless of when such service was completed, or how long 
he had served under the Classification Act, receive an additional step 
increase. 

Based on estimates of the Commission’s actuary, it appears that 
approximately 60 percent of all Federal employees have 10 or more 
years of civilian service somewhere in the Federal Government. Since 
we cannot be sure that this same proportion would apply to employees 
under the Classification Act who would qualify on the 10-year basis, 
we have estimated, conservatively, that 50 percent would be eligible 
to receive the additional step increases. The estimate for this item 
is $100 million. 

Section 209 of H.R. 9883 provides for four rather than the present 
three longevity steps. We estimate the initial cost of the additional 
step at approximately $438,000. 

When we add to these sums for salary increases the estimated addi- 
tional contributions the Government would have to make to the retire- 
ment fund and the increased contribution to the group life insurance 
plan, we end up with an estimate in excess of $936.2 million. Mr. 
Chairman, I te i these estimates are conservative. 

Because adequate data are unavailable, we cannot estimate the full 
cost of reducing “waiting time” for periodic step increases from 78 to 
52 weeks (sec. 207). the cost of additional longevity step increases 
because of the provision which would credit all prior service in any 
Classification Act grade (sec. 210), the cost of additional compensa- 
tion for Classification Act supervisors of wage board employees paid 
at prevailing rates (sec. 203), or the increased cost of overtime, holiday, 
night, or other premium or additional pay. 

I would also like to comment briefly on certain other provisions of 
the pending bills. Section 203 provides that— 

The incumbent of a position subject to this Act who exercises supervisory 
authority over one or more employees who are compensated according to the 
prevailing-rate system shall be so compensated that his salary shall exceed by 
not less than 5 per centum the rate of compensation of the employee who in the 
group supervised receives the highest rate of compensation determined according 
to such prevailing-rate system. 

This language is designed to correct the troublesome problems which 
are created by having Classification Act supervisors in lower pay 
brackets than the employees they supervise. While this correction 
would be desirable, it should, in fairness, be pointed out that the over- 
lapping pay scales in the Classification Act schedules create a similar 
problem. 

It is not unusual to find that a supervisor, newly promoted to a 
higher grade, will for some time receive less salary than a subordinate 
employee who has long service in lower grades. This problem also 
was brought out in testimony before this committee on March 22 by 
Mr. Hobart A. Wehking of the National Association of Postmasters, 
who stated that— 
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Due to longer hours, in many instances, employees receive a larger hourly wage 
than their postmaster who supervises them and who is responsible for the entire 
operation of the post office. 


In my opinion, this kind of problem could best be dealt with by per- 
mitting greater flexibility and judgment in the application of statu- 
tory pay schedules rather than by the inflexible requirement which 
would be established by section 203. 

Section 204 provides that position standards published by the 
Commission shall be made available by each department upon request 
to any employee occupying a position subject to the Classification Act. 
This seems to be the general current practice of most agencies, although 
in many installations, particularly the smaller ones, only those stand- 
ards are maintained which relate to the positions at the particular 
installation. 

Section 205 provides that— 

Any employee or employees (including any officer or officers) affected or any 
department may request at any time that the Commission exercise the authority 
granted to it under subsection (a) and the Commission shall act upon such 
request. The employee or employees making such request shall be assured of 
the right to discuss in person with an official representative of the Commission 
the duties and responsibilities of the position or positions affected, and shall not 
be subject to any form of restraint, coercion, or intimidation by anyone in a 
position of supervisory or administrative authority. 

So far as we know, employees currently have these rights, and may 
I add parenthetically, they exercise them. 

Section 206 provides that— 

Except as otherwise provided in this title, each department shall place each 
position under its jurisdiction and to which this Act applies in its appropriate 
class and grade in conformance with standards published by the Commission, 
or, if no published standards directly apply, consistently with published stand- 
ards. A department may, whenever the facts warrant, change any position 
which it has placed in a class or grade, but before a position may be changed 
to a lower grade the head of the agency or his designate shall certify that there 
has been a significant change in the duties and responsibilities of the position 
since it was allocated to the grade to which it is currently assigned. Such 
actions of the departments shall be the basis for the payment of compensation 
and for personnel transactions until changed by certificate of the Commission. 
[Italic supplied. ] 

This provision is apparently intended to prohibit the correction of 
errors in classification where developments subsequent to the original 
allocation show that the initial grade assigned was higher than war- 
ranted by the actual operation of the job. There is no prohibition 
against upward revisions of such errors. I think this is a poor balance 
between the interests of the employee and the interests of the tax- 
payer which, however, are now adequately and fairly protected under 
the salary retention provisions of section 507 of the Classification 
Act. 

In addition, Mr. Chairman, the intent, at least, of the proposed 
provision appears to conflict with section 501(a) of the Classification 
Act. which authorizes the Commission to change a position from one 
grade to another whenever the facts warrant and to certify that action 
to the department concerned. The department is required by the 
law to— 


take action in accordance with such certificate, and such certificate shall be 
binding on all administrative, certifying, payroll, disbursing and accounting 
officers of the Government. 
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Earlier in this statement I commented on the provision in section 
208 which would grant an additional step increase to an employee upon 
completion of 10 years of service in a position in the “Federal civil 
service or in the service of the government of the District of Colum- 
bia.” In addition to its higher cost, I see no merit in this proposal 
to give a step increase for the sole reason that an employee has worked 
10 years in the Federal civil service or in the District of Columbia 
government. 

The provision itself raises many questions; for example, employees 
in grades GS-1 through GS-4 who have served 10 years under the 
Classification Act—with no other service—would at the completion 
of that period receive the 11th and last regular scheduled pay rate 
of the grade. This provision requires that he be given an additional 
step increase, which is clearly not one of the four longevities also 
provided in the bill. Is it the intention, or is it the result, that the 
effect of this provision is to add to each grade salary range a step 
increase which is not specifically provided in the schedule of per annum 
rates contained in section 201 of the bill? Frankly, I find section 
208 in conjunction with section 210, which relates to the time and 
service requirements for longevity steps, confusing. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, I believe that despite the sincerity of 
purpose of the sponsors of this legislation, the bill before you is 
simply another very expensive patch on the already patched up salary 
systems of the Federal service. It does nothing toward coordinating 
the many pay plans now in existence, and it is in no sense a satisfactory 
substitute for a comprehensive Federal pay policy. The results of 
the expanded BLS pay surveys will be available before the next Con- 
gress convenes. It will then be possible to apply on a sound basis the 
principle of reasonable pay comparability with pay in private enter- 
prise for comparable work. 

I recommend most sincerely that we await these data before under- 
taking to set new pay policy or to adjust existing rates. Any action 
taken now will be cited, inevitably, as reason not to take action again 
next year, even to adopt new principles. It is, perhaps, unfortunate 
that we have let ourselves get into difficulty, but the cure is not more 
difficulty with all of its attendant fiscal consequences and creation 
of further imbalances. It is my considered opinion that a general 
salary increase would not have the merit its advocates allege for it. 

I urge the committee to defer any action on this legislation. The 
executive branch will, I am sure, give its full cooperation in drawing 
up new principles to govern Federal pay legislation as soon as it has 
a firm basis for doing so. 

I thank you for the opportunity to present my views. 

The CnHatrman. I wish to commend the Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission for a very fine and comprehensive statement. 
He has made a number of timely suggestions and I feel sure that his 
recommendations will be given serious consideration by the committee. 

This is one of the finest statements I have ever heard. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrMan. Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Rees. I concur in the chairman’s commendation. We appre- 
ciate your testimony, Mr. Jones, and know that your views will be 
giver careful consideration. 
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Mr. Jones. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. I join in commending the Chairman for his statement. 
I may not agree with all of it, but I think it is a fine statement. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Jomansen. As the junior member of the committee here present, 
] associate myself with the statements of my colleagues as to thorough 
analysis of the legislation, which is very, very helpful. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuatmran. Is there anything further, Mr. Chairman, on which 
you wish to make observation ¢ 

Mr. Jonrs. I have nothing further to add, Mr. Chairman, except 
to ask the privilege of examining the record and inserting the state- 
ments that I referred to as we went along and put those in at the 
appropriate place when we correct the record and send it back. 

The Cuairman. That permission will be granted. 

Mr. Jones. My design is to provide material which I hope will be 
useful to the committee in its further consideration. 

The Cuairman. Your statement is very constructive. I donot know 
how much time has been devoted to pay proposals since I have been 
a member of the old Post Office Committee and chairman of the present 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee. 

As you point out, there is a hodgepodge of different pay plans. We 
ought to have some comprehensive legislative guides with respect 
to the salaries and compensation of the Federal employees. We ought 
to get away from this piecemeal approach that we have been following 
for years. As I see it, this has been most unsatisfactory. It has 
created many inequities. 

We need a comprehensive plan, in the way of pay legislation for 
Federal employees, to guide us not only now but in the future. 

If there is nothing else to come before the committee, the committee 
will stand in recess until next Tuesday morning at 10 o’clock when 
hearings will be resumed on the various bills for pay increases for 
Federal employees. 

The first witness then will be Mr. Ewan Clague, Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p.m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Tuesday, April 26, 1960.) 
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POSTAL AND CLASSIFIED EMPLOYEES SALARY 
ADJUSTMENT 


TUESDAY, APRIL 26, 1960 


House or 
on Post Orricr AND Civit SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10:15 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 215, 
House Office Building, Hon. Tom Murray (chairman of the com- 
mittee) presiding. 

The Carman. The committee will be in order. 

The hearing will be resumed on the various bills now before the 
committee providing for increases in compensation for postal and 
certain other Federal employees. 

The first witness this morning is Mr. Ewan Clague, who is Com- 
a of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of 

We are very glad to welcome you here, Mr. Clague, and you may 
now proceed in your own manner. 

Mr. Ciacur. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a brief statement 
to read if I may. 

The Cuatmrman. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF EWAN CLAGUE, COMMISSIONER, BUREAU OF 
LABOR STATISTICS, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Mr. Cracur. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, your 
committee has requested me to testify on the Consumer Price Index 
in relation to salaries of Federal employees. Before citing any 
figures, I would like to take a few minutes to outline just what the 
index is—and what it is not. 

Stated briefly, the index is designed as a measure of the changes in 
the prices of goods and services purchased by wage and clerical em- 
ployees in private industry and in Government. 

The first step in the preparation of the index is a survey of the 
expenditures of the families of employees. The last survey of this 
kind was conduced in 1950-51, when the index was being revised. 

By visits to representative city families we obtain information on 
the ways in which each family spent its income over a period of a year. 
The results, when averaged for the Nation as a whole, provide us with 
a list of the important items of expenditure—food, clothing, housing, 
transportation, et cetera. The list includes both goods—commod- 
ities—and services, such as medical care, reading and recreation, re- 
pairs and maintenance on a home, personal care, et cetera. 
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We call this complete list a market basket. The present list con- 
sists of about 300 different goods and services, which are selected 
to be representative of the thousands of different things which con- 
sumers buy. We do not consider it necessary to price everything, 
The ones we have selected are the important ones. 

Furthermore, as a result of the expenditure data, we are able to 
assign a weight or importance to each of these items in the average 
family’s budget. 

For example, food as a whole has a weight or importance of nearly 
29 percent; medical care, a little more than 5 percent; apparel, about 
9 percent, et cetera. 

Having obtained the list of items, we then go out into the stores 
and other establishments to get the prices. A few items, such as 
streetcar fares, gas and electricity rates, et cetera, we can collect by 
mail. 

Another group of items can sometimes be collected by telephone. 
However, in the main, we get the information by personal visit of 
our agents to the stores where the goods are bought. We collect 
this price information from 46 cities and towns throughout the United 
States. In the making of the index we process a total of over 150,000 
prices every month, 

When the prices are collected, we assign to each price the appro- 
priate weight or importance in the total market basket, and then 
we add the whole combination together. That gives us a figure from 
which to start measuring the changes in prices. 

The next month we repeat this performance and get another figure 
exactly like the first, except for one difference—namely, the prices 
of various items have changed in the meantime and so this second 
month’s compilation of prices comes out higher or lower than the 
first one’s. 

If we designate the first month as an index of 100, which simply 
means we arbitrarily call it 100 percent, the results for the second 
month might be 101 or 99. In other words, in one case, prices have 
risen 1 percent; in the other case, they have fallen 1 percent. 

This explanation I have given is oversimplified, but it is basically 
correct. ‘The base period we now use in the compilation of the index 
is the 36-month average of January 1947 through December 1949, 
as recommended by the Bureau of the Budget. 

We regard 1 month as too narrow a base. In fact, we regard even 
a 12-month average for 1 year as somewhat too narrow. The prewar 
base period which we formerly used for the index was the average 
for 5 years, 1935-39. 

So today, with the 1947-49 average being designated as 100, the 
index for recent months is a little higher than 125. This means that 
consumer prices have risen about 25 percent above the 1947-49 average. 

Of course, not all prices have risen to the same degree; some have 
gone up much more than the average; others have gone up much less. 
In every single month we find some prices that have risen and some 
which have fallen. There is a great deal of movement of prices every 
month, even though the average for the whole group does not change 
very much, 

I would like now to emphasize one point which is frequently mis- 
understood. An index, such as I have described, measures the change 
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in prices of a fixed market basket of goods and services. It measures 
the effect of price changes, and price changes only, on the cost of living 
of the average wage and clerical worker’s family. 

It does not measure the total change in their cost of living. When 
the index was first developed back in World War I it was called the 
cost-of-living index. However, this led to so much misunderstand- 
ing, that in 1945 the name was changed. 

The reason for the misunderstanding is this: There are many fac- 
tors in family living which can lead to a change in the cost of living. 
For example, if a new baby is born into the family, their cost of living 
will certainly increase, but it is not due to a rise in prices. 

Likewise, 1f the family decides to buy a car instead of using public 
transportation, their costs are likely to rise, but this is because their 
standard of living has risen. If people move from one city to an- 
other, they may find their living costs increased—in fact, they are 
quite likely to find it working out that way. But this is not necessar- 
ily due to a change in prices in either city. 

So, there are many factors which cause families to pay more to 
live the way they want to live. What our index does is sort out one 
of these factors—namely, the rise, or fall, in the prices of goods and 
services the average family buys. 

With this brief, and perhaps inadequate, summary on the index 
and its meaning, I turn now to the recent behavior of the index. As 
you know, we released the March index to the public yesterday. The 
index reported was 125.7, which means that in March it was 25.7 
percent above the 1947-49 average. I have been asked to report the 
change since June 1958, which was the date of the last congressional 
action on Federal salaries. 

The index in that month was 123. 
has been 2 points, or 1.6 percent. 

I must make clear the difference between points of change and 
the percentage change. When we measure from the base of 100, the 
percents and the points are the same. However, when we start meas- 
uring from some other date, such as June 1958, that month becomes 
100 for the percentage calculation, and so the points and the per- 
cents will differ. As you can readily see, 1 point in 125 is not 1 per- 
cent; it is 0.8 of 1 percent; and two points equal 1.6 percent, which 
is what I reported above. 

I have brought with me the whole table of U.S. monthly indexes, 
so I can supply information on the changes which have taken place 
betwen any two dates in which you are interested. 

We also publish indexes for 20 large cities. The city indexes can- 
not be cae to measure differences in price levels or in living costs 
between cities. They show only how prices in one city have changed 
over a period of time. 


. So the increase since that time 


WAGE SURVEYS 


Your committee has also asked me to explain the wage surveys 
which are now being conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
which have been discussed earlier in these committee hearings. 

First of all, the Bureau for many years past has been making com- 
munity wage surveys. Through these surveys the Bureau has col- 
lected, analyzed, and published wage and salary information on some 
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60 occupations, both blue collar and white collar. These are cross. 
industry occupations which are found both in manufacturing and in 
many nonmanufacturing industries, such as public utilities, transpor- 
tation, trade, finance, et cetera. In recent years, these surveys had 
been confined to about 20 of the largest metropolitan areas in the 
country. 

Through the funds which were made available last year, the Bureau 
was enabled to expand these community wage surveys to include in this 
fiscal year a total of 60 metropolitan areas—large, intermediate, and 
small. 

These 60 areas were chosen in such a way as to represent the entire 
188 such areas in the United States. In the coming fiscal year, the 
Bureau will cover a total of 80 areas—the 60 areas studied this year 
plus 20 areas to be studied for the first time next year. 

These are the local surveys which are also used by the Defense 
Department and other Government agencies in fixing the wage rates of 
Federal blue-collar employees. This cooperative effort on the part of 
the Government agencies makes it possible to use a single report from 
an employer to serve all these purposes. Only one visit is needed to 
each employer. This is economical to the Government and advan- 
tageous to the cooperating employers. 

The Military Establishment requires information on some additional 
occupations not included in the Bureau list, and our agents collect 
this information also. 

There is another important point in this cooperation. The Bureau 
from time to time is required to adjust the timing of its surveys, that 
is, in each of these localities, in order to fit the needs of the wage 
boards. 

Thus, we may advance or postpone the timing of a survey in a given 
community in order to fit the needs of a wage board. 

The Bureau plan for this fiscal year covers 9,500 establishments 
in the 60 areas which are being surveyed. 

The additional funds for this survey became available only in Sep- 
tember of last year. It required some time for the Bureau to recruit 
and train the field staff to do the work. Nevertheless, wage collec- 
tion was completed in 15 cities by December. Preliminary results are 
now available on more than 30 cities, and collections will be completed 
on all 60 by the end of this fiscal year. As each of these communities 
is completed, the results are published. 

The committee should note that wage-board rates for certain Fed- 
eral employees are established on a local area basis, so that as each com- 
munity is completed the wage decisions can be made, and they have 
been made—are being made. 

When our tabulations and analyses are completed, we shall have 
detailed wage information on the 60 occupations in each of the 60 
areas, as well as for the Nation as a whole, and for 4 broad regions. 
The nationwide averages for these blue-collar and clerical jobs will be 
available sometime in the fall. 

So much for the wage surveys of blue-collar and clerical occupa- 
tions. Much of the discussion before this committee has focused wpon 
another survey which was added on top of the above program. This 
is a nationwide survey of pay rates for professional and managerial 
personnel, 
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This involves occupations such as managers, supervisors, auditors 
and accountants, engineers, scientists, personnel directors, et cetera. 
Within most of these occupations separate information wil] be ob- 
tained for a number of work level classifications. This is a survey 
of jobs in private industry, designed to be comparable to Federal 
classification grades 5 through 15. 

The need for a salary survey in industry covering the range of 
Federal positions under the Classification Act has been recognized for 
several years in the executive branch. An interdepartmental work 
group of technicians was established in May 1958 to develop a design 
for such a study. 

Reflecting the joint work of the Bureau of the Budget, Civil Service 
Commission, Office of the Special Assistant to the President for Per- 
sonnel Management, and the Bureau of Labor Statistics, an initial 
survey plan was pretested by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in late 
1958 and early 1959. The special work group filed a final report on 
the survey design with the Bureau of the Budget in April 1959. The 
Bureau’s ability to undertake this survey was dependent on the appro- 
priation which became available in September 1959. Collection of 
information began in January of this year, as soon as experienced staff 
hecome available and preparatory work, including special staff train- 
ing, wes completed. 

For this survey, the Bureau expects to cover 1,400 establishments in 
60 areas. These 1,400 are a subsample of the 9,500 that will be cov- 
ered in the basie survey. Salary survey reports have been completed 
for nearly 1,100 establishments, and the remaining 300 will be com- 
pleted in May. This is the survey on which we promised a report to 
the Bureau of the Budget by next September. 

The committee should note that this type of salary information will 
not be available on a city-by-city basis, but only for the Nation as a 
whole. 

This was an especially difficult survey to make. In the first place, it 
was new for the employers who have been accustomed to reporting to 
the Bureau, for years past, on blue-collar wages and clerical white- 
collar wages. They, that is, these employers, had not had the ex- 
perience of reporting on these higher-grade supervisory and profes- 
sional classifications. 

In the second place, these salaries are a sensitive subject in many 
business firms. Generally, these salaries are on separate payrolls 
maintained in a different part of the organization. Frequently it was 
necessary for the Bureau agents to establish contact with top manage- 
ment in the firms in order to obtain the voluntary cooperation that 
was needed. Special problems were introduced by the collection of 
information on bonus pay for professional and managerial positions. 

Even after voluntary cooperation of firms has been obtained, it is 
a time-consuming and technically difficult job to match the job de- 
scriptions, developed for use in the survey, with the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of comparable positions in industry. 

Despite all these difficulties, the survey is on schedule and we expect 
to complete our work in the time that we originally planned, 

Furthermore, the experience gained in this survey will make it 
possible to institute improvements in future surveys of this kind. 
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The Cuatrman. What is this chart [referring to chart, p. 546]? T 
wish you would explain this exhibit in connection with your statement, 
Mr. Clague. 

Mr. Ciacvur. Yes, this is a chart which the Bureau worked up and 
presented to the committee. It shows the rise in the Consumer Price 
Index since August 1939, just prior to World War II. Then we show 
the increase in the average salary rates in each classification of em- 
ployees; that is, the average salary actually experienced by the work- 
ers in that particular classification—in June 1959 as compared to 1939, 

And we made, as you will see, a descending table which shows a 
slope in the line. The rise in salaries in the lower grades, grade 5 and 
below, was higher than the Consumer Price Index over that entire 
period. 

Beyond grade 5 the increases are persistently lower. 

When we talk about averages of Federal salaries we combine al! of 
this range into a composite average, and so we get a somewhat dif- 
ferent comparison with the average Consumer Price Index than we 
do when we make the comparison by each of the classification grades. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that makes clear what this chart shows. 

The Cuamman. Do some of the members have a question about the 
chart here? 

Are there any questions, gentlemen, of the witness / 

Mr. Barry. Mr. Clague, I notice you say : 

The committee should note that this type of salary information will not be 
available on a city-by-city basis, but only for the Nation as a whole. 

I wonder if it was possible for us to have information on a regional 
basis or a city basis. Perhaps it might be helpful to us in our de- 
liberations with other matters. 

Mr. Ciacur. Let me explain, Mr. Congressman, this is a smaller 
sample, with a smaller list of firms, than in the studies we are doing 
city by city. When you get down to one community, the number of 
firms that we have represented is, in some cases, is so small that you 
could not consider it. representative of that citv. We might also run 
into the problem of disclosure of the salary schedules in individual 
firms. 

In some communities, especially some of the smaller communities, 
one or two firms might really have all of this managerial and super- 
visory personnel there were in the community. 

So I have to answer you two ways. One is that our sample is not 
large enough. This survey is not being done on the larger scale that 
the blue collar and office clerical survey is being done. 

Secondly, we do have the problem of confidentiality. Firms are 
very sensitive about these salaries and would not want them shown 
in any Way that might disclose their company salary schedules. 

Mr. Barry. You also state that— 

The committee should note that the wage board rates are established on a 


local area basis, so that as each community is completed the wage decisions 
“an be made. 


We do that for Federal employees with the exception of the Post 
Office Department. I wonder if you have found that system satisfac- 
tory so far as your figures are concerned. 
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Mr. Cracve. First, let me say, it is the Post Office Department 
plus the Federal Classification Act salaries. Those are on a nation- 
wide basis, as you know. 

The salaries shown in this chart are nationwide. One of these 
persons in grade 5 or grade 7 or grade 9 is paid the same salary 
whether he works in one community or another throughout the United 
States. 

On the other hand, the blue-collar pay rates in the Government 
establishments, military establishments, or Department of the Interior, 
perhaps Reclamation, and so on, differ between New York, let us say, 
and Boston or Atlanta, and so forth. 

They fix their rates on the basis of the local rates in that community 
and so you have two different kinds of wage plans. 

One is local. And our surveys fit that local need. You ask whether 
it is satisfactory. I would say I believe it is satisfactory to the wage 
boards. If it were not, I think they would not use it. 

But they have been satisfied with our work. As I indicated, it 
means there is only one wage collection from the employer. Em- 
ployers like it and have in many cases insisted that the Bureau do that 
typeof work. 

But that wage information becomes available to the wage boards 
and they can make their decisions and their awards for their different 
class of employees on the basis of that local information, 

You do not have that system for the Post Office or for the Classi- 
fication Act. 

Mr. Barry. We have been faced with an increasing deluge of mail 
from certain of our employees, especially the postal employees, by 
virtue of the fact that especially in the larger cities they are underpaid 
in relation to similar work existing in manufacturing industry and 
in the service industries. 

That does not necessarily pertain to certain rural areas of the coun- 
try where some of the Congressmen have pleaded not to have a postal 
increase because they have 50 applications for a postal opening when 
there are only 100 adults in the neighborhood. 

So when we see or I see before us the statements that you have made 
here about the wage board and the possibility of variable rates in 
certain areas, | wonder if you have any opinions as to how variable 
rates of pay could affect the Post Office Department. 

Mr. Cracur. Well, first of all, our studies, city by city, and those 
studies are all available to you, do show quite a wide differential from 
one city to another. It is not only in rural areas. We ran a little 
tabulation which [ will try to quote from memory. 

We took certain white-collar employees, a group of them in this 
lower grade, stenographers, clerks, et cetera, et cetera, and averaged 
them for the city of Detroit, for example. And using New York as 
100, the city of Detroit had an average salary of 113. But the city of 
Memphis, Tenn., had an average of only 84. 

So you can see there is a wide range among cities. Some of the 
smaller cities might have an index of 50 or 60. And Memphis was 
another one in which the range was about 50 or 60, somewhere along 
in there. 

The answer is that there are many wage rates in this country that 
are locally determined, and they remain local. 
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Now when you have a national salary scale, it just stands to reason 
that it will in some places be competing in a locality which is rather 
high wage and in another locality with local occupations that are low 
wage. 

I would like to say one other word lest I make Detroit seem unrea- 
sonably high. I want to emphasize it is heavily dominated by the 
automobile industry. Salaries in these various occupations are greatly 
affected by the industry structure in the community. If there is a lot 
of high-grade manufacturing like automobiles, you will have higher 
salaries. If the local industry consists primarily of retail trade, 
banking, finance, and so forth, then the average salaries in the com- 
munity tend to be somewhat lower. 

So it is both industry and occupation that cause wage differences. 

Mr. Barry. It would not be inconsistent with sound principles of 
government. to establish different rates in different areas because that 
situation does exist. 

Mr. Cracur. You would have to take the Classification Act and the 
Postal Act and insert into it these differentials which exist for the 
blue-collar employees. 

Mr. Watinauser. Has the Bureau as yet made any comparisons 
with postal workers / 

Mr. Cuacur. Postal workers as a group were not included in this 
survey. This special managerial survey that I am talking about was 
for the Classification Act and the specifications were drawn up by the 
Civil Service Commission. Our job descriptions fit as near as can be 
determined the Classification Act description, which we are trying to 
compare with private industry to see what private industry is paying 
for that type of job. 

Now the Post Office is able to use some of these job descriptions. 
For example, a truckdriver is a truckdriver in the Post Office as 
well as in other industries. So I understand that some of these jobs 
will be suitable for Post Office consideration, but there are some post 
office jobs which are not included in this survey. 

Mr. Watxiuauser. In other words, the Bureau will simply check 
certain categories and it will be up to the agency itself to determine? 

Mr. Cuacur. We do not determine these things. 

Mr. WatitHauser. But comparison as to jobs, 

Mr. Criacur. The comparison as to jobs is worked out. by a specifica- 
tion. That is to say, a job description is written and this job de- 
scription is then taken by our agent to a firm and in that firm he 
applies this description and says, “Are comparable stenographers 
working here?” 

For example, a legal stenographer, let us say, gets more than the 
average stenographer, so we would differentiate between the two cate- 
gories in our study. 
~ We use the job description which has been worked out, and ask the 
company representatives to tell us which of their jobs fit that de- 
seription. Our agent can look at the organization of the work and 
see if the job seems to fit our specification. 

There we get. a comparison of salaries, not only between Govern 
ment and private industry, but also between different firms and in- 
dustries. We try to define carefully, so that we are collecting wage 
data for the same jobs no matter where they happen to be. 
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Mr. Watiuauser. Have you found any comparison yet between 
the mailman and any other occupation ? 

Mr. Cracur. No, we have not covered. that. We have not a pic- 
ture of a mailman. We have not made any survey of any occupation 
in private industry corresponding to that job. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Will the gentleman yield 4 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. JouANSEN. Is any such survey contemplated ? 

Mr. Cracur. Not at present. 

Mr. Jouansen. We were led to believe by previous witnesses that 
these surveys did relate to corresponding positions insofar as possible 
for letter carriers and for postal clerks. 

Mr. Ciacur. I would say the Post Office would have to answer 
that. I mentioned truckdriver, because that is an example that I can 
readily understand. The Post Office states that there are a number 
of these common occupations which they can rule as comparable to 
the occupations they have in post office operations. 

Mr. Jonansen. Did the Post Office say that is true of letter carriers 
and clerks / 

Mr. Ciacue. I think you would have to ask them. I do not know. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I certainly shall. 

| may be slow on the uptake, but I would like to ask you to recapit- 
ulate your testimony regarding this survey or these additional surveys 
which relate to the wage proposals of the Federal employees, and 
before you do that, I want to read the statement made by Mr. Stans in 
his testimony. 

The rates contained in these bills are without sound factual justification. The 
information necessary for judging the need for adjustments in Federal white- 
collar salary rates will be available in September when a study authorized by the 
Congress last year will be completed. 

Mr. Cracve. That is right. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Now, I would like to get clearer in my mind than it 
is now, if possible, and this is no reflection on the witness, it is a re- 
flection on the gentleman speaking, I would like to get clear in my 
mind precisely what the plus items are in this survey and the respec- 
tive areas which those items cover which will accomplish the purpose 
stated by Mr. Stans. 

Did it relate number one to the lower grade personnel? Did it re- 
late primarily to the group that you referred to as professional and 
managerial personnel 

Did it relate, and I think this question is partially answered, to cate- 
gories comparable to letter carriers and clerks? In other words, 
could you recapitulate for this committee what the plus items are that 
we are waiting the results of before we can make salary decisions? 

Mr. Curacue. First, let us take the community surveys which we 
have conducted for some years in about 20 cities, not all of which we 
could do every year. Those were the large cities of the country, and 
it was a well-known fact that those surveys did not give a good pic- 
ture of salaries in the United States as a whole because we were tap- 
ping the top end of salaries and wages generally. 

So the first step that was taken last year was to authorize us to 
select small and intermediate size cities in order to get a picture of the 
whole range of metropolitan areas in the United States down to the 
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smaller areas. That is why they gave us the funds to do the addi- 
tional cities. 

This includes a survey of blue-collar and white-collar wages in those 
cities. 

Mr. JoHansen. May I interrupt right there and say I think the 
matter of the blue collar is irrelevant to our purposes. Iam interested 
in knowing the categories of white collar. As T understand, first of 
all then, it is a geogr aphic expansion. 

Mr. Cracur. Mr. Congressman, in order that when we finish these 
60 cities we would be able to say what is the true pattern in the whole 
United States, representing the whole 188 metropolitan areas. We 
have chosen the 60 to be representative of the whole. We do not need 
to survey all 188 to give you a national picture, and a regional picture, 
not only of blue- collar w ages on the average for the country, but of 
these white-collar clerical grades as well. 

Those white-collar grades consist of such jobs as the following— 
they have been in our surveys all along, they are in the 60 occupations, 
in the 60 cities, in the 9,500 establishments of which I spoke— -book- 
keeping operators, two classes; clerks accounting, two classes; file 
clerks, two classes; key punch operators; office boys and girls; stenog- 

raphers, general; stenographers, technical ; switchboard oper: ators 
switchboard operators, special; tabulating machine operators, thoel 
classes; typists, two classes; draftsmen junior, draftsmen senior, and 
draftsmen, leader; tracers. 

Now those are white-collar oce upations on which we have a great 
deal of local information, and which were included in our basic 
study. 

One purpose of giving us the funds last year was to enable us to 
expand so that we “would have a good picture of wages and salaries 
in the large cities, intermediate cities, and small cities; and also be 
able to compute good national wage and salary averages for these 
white-collar and blue-collar employees. 

Now then for the second type of study. This concerned the man- 
agerial supervisory grades, the higher grades in the Federal service 
which had not been ‘surveyed before on any such scale at all. This 
survey includes jobs from about grades 5 to 7 up through grade 15. 
This study includes such people as ‘the follow ing—I will re: ad y you some 
of these occupations—managers of office services, four different grades. 
We do not have unions in this area which have a carefully defined 
craft line. We have to write the job description taking into account 
the responsibility which the individual exercises in his job. 

To continue: supervisors of key punch operators, two classes; pay- 
roll supervisors; tabulating machine unit supervisors, two classes; 
accountants, five classes; auditors, four classes; in personnel we have 
job analysts, four classes: employment managers, four classes: direc- 
tors of personnel, four classes: attorneys, six classes; chemists, six: 
engineers, six; mathematics, seven; and directors of research and 
dev elopment. 

These jobs range up through the Federal scale of the supervisory 
and managerial types of employ ees. This was the survey which was 
added on top of the previous work we have been doing. 

This is the survey I described to you as the one which involved the 
difficulties of wage collection and the problem of getting information 
available, not on a local basis but for the Nation as a whole. 
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Whether we could ever, in answer to Mr. Barry’s earlier question, 
get these salaries averaged on a regional basis, we do not yet know. 
We classify our other data by four regions, Northeast, South, Middle 
West, and Far West. But whether we can compute these managerial 
salaries remain to be seen. We must w ait and see the results we 
get in the study. 

Have I made clear what it is we are doing in this second study ? 
I think that is the one Mr. Stans was referring to. 

Mr. Jouansen. I gathered the impression he was referring to both. 
In other words, there is an extension of the intensity of the coverage 
so far as the lower grades are concerned / 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes. 

Mr. Jouansen. There is a total new addition so far as the man- 
agerial supervisory type 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes. 

Mr. Jouansen. And there is no knowledge on your part as to what, 
if anything, is applicable to the spec ialized type of problem of letter 
arriers and clerks? 

Mr. Ciacur. That is right. 

Mr. Fouey. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. 

The Mr. Foley. 

Mr. Forey. Mr. Clague, directing your attention to the exhibit 
called committee print (April 26, 1960). I would like to ask the 
chairman if this will be included in the record ¢ 

The Cuaiman. That will be made part of the record. 

(The print referred to follows :) 
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Grades 16, 
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Mr. Forry. I note that—say, starting with grade 6 up to grade 15— 
the percentages are all below the Consumer Price Index, 115.1 percent, 
and you already have stated that your survey, the managerial, and 
professional survey is of grades 5 to 15. - Is that correct 

Mr. CLacur. Yes. 

Mr. Fotry. Does not this exhibit which you have submitted for 
the record today indicate conclusively that the pay rate of these persons 
in 5 through 15 have not kept pace with the Consumer Price Index / 

Mr. Ciacur. Oh, that is right. 

Mr. Forry. And the only one that is above the Consumer Price In- 
dex is the 117.3 on grade 5. 

Mr. Ciacur. That is grade 5, yes. 

Mr. Fotry. Now that leads me to this question. You say: 

Even after voluntary cooperation of firms has been obtained, it is a time- 
consuming and technically difficult job to mateh the job descriptions, developed 
for use in the survey, with the duties and responsibilities of positions in industry. 

I would like to ask you, Mr. Clague, Is your analysis primarily 
directed to the appraisal of job content or is it primarily directed 
to pay? 

Mr. Cracur. The study would be this. Take grade 9 as an example. 
Now that grade in the Federal service is regulated by the Civil Service 
Commission. They have a description of duties and responsibilities 
of grade 9. If we had an employee who thinks he should be promoted 
to grade 9 we have the civil service come and review his duties to see 
if he fits into that grade. That means that those definitions are well 
known in the Federal service. The problem we have in our study 
is how to define a comparable job in some automobile manufacturing 
corporation. What duties and responsibilities do the automobile su- 
pervisors have and what are they paid for an equivalent job to grade 
9 in the Federal service ¢ 

So that is the type of study that we have been conducting. 

Mr. Foiny. Let us take that person in private industry, grade 9. 
How do you determine the grade 9 status of the job in private 
industry / 

Mr. CLacur. We took this description out with us. We took this 
careful definition. 

Mr. Fotry. The Government description 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes. And then we go to the personnel direccor of the 
firm and we sit down with him and say, “Here is this job.” These 
descriptions are defined with great care—exactly how much respon- 
sibility, exactly what kind of accountant this person is, for example. 

Mr. Forry. You are speaking now of the Government job 
description 

Mr. Cracur. Yes. Then taking that out to private industry to see 
where do they have, let us say, an accountant who has just those 
qualities and specifications and duties and responsibilities, and then 
find out what salary he gets. 

Mr. Fotry. So the comparison is fundamentally job content in 
private industry / 

Mr. Ciacur. Exactly, as near as we can find it. 

Mr. Forry. That is, the Government job description is your point 
of departure / 

Mr. Ciacue. That is right. 
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Mr. Foiry. Then you go to private industry and_you seek out a 
job content which is similar in all respects with that Government one. 

Then your ultimate fact, after you determine the comparison, you 
find the comparable job, is what is the pay that the person In private 
industry for that comparable job receives. 

Mr. Ciacue. That 1s right. 

Mr. Foxry. Is the pay the primary interest in private industry / 

Mr. Ciacur. The job content is for the purpose of finding the exact 
comparability. If we were perfect, and everybody could do a perfect 
job, I would answer you by saying that we would have a comparable 
salary in a private industrial firm to the salary of a grade 9 Federal 
employee. 

Now this is difficult to match up. That is why I explained on the 
last page of my testimony that these are difficult. We have to look 
at the definitions. Our agents might have to go in to discuss the job 
with his supervisor, and ask if this job seems comparable to a civil 
service job grade 9. 

Well, I think our agents are good and I believe employees have 
done a good job. 

I would like to say to the committee that we had to, in this pro- 
fessional and managerial survey, take our top experienced employees 
and use them as agents. We could not use any of these newer em- 
ployees that we trained. We trained the newer agents to do the local 
community surveys which have been done before and are easier to 
handle, and where we have employers who are experienced in par- 
ticipating in them. 

We took our top staff and put them on this job of surveying the 
managerial and professional salaries because that is a difficult job. 

Mr. Foury. In the course of your survey in private industry with 
your job descriptions, do you give—do your workers study and analyze 
the private industrial job descriptions to see where the job content 
of the Government employee description can be improved either for 
the increase of workload or the decrease of workload ? 

Mr. Ciacur. No, I would say we did not do that. We would get 
an organization chart from the firm, once they agreed to cooperate 
with us: and then we would find out where this class of employees 
fitted into the organization. We examine the company’s description 
of the duties and responsibilities of the individual; then we would 
try to match the jobs with the job descriptions employed in the study. 

We did not look into the efficiency of the employee, whether he was 
operating efficiently or inefficiently in industry. We were trying to 
match his salary plus his other advantages—I mentioned bonus—with 
Federal salaries. 

In some of these cases a good element of the salary is the bonus the 
individual gets, so we did try to get some information on that as 
well. 

But our objective was to find first, Have we got an exactly com- 
parable job to the Federal service? 

Mr. Oxtver. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Forry. Yes. 

Mr. Ontver. This is a difficult task, is it not? 

Mr. Cracue. It certainly is. 
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Mr. Oxtver. If you do not come up with any basis of comparison, 
then what did you do, make an educated guess ¢ 

Mr. Ciacur. No, then we would not take any data from that firm. 
We try to be objective. Perhaps in some firms we could not find 

anybody that corresponded to that job I was talking about. 

Mr. On iver. You think then that the survey you are now making 
which is due—so far as raw material is conc erned—in September is 
going to be such that it will be of any real practical value so far as 
the determination of what should be paid for salaries and wages by 
the Government? 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes, I do. I think we will find in private industry a 
good matching of jobs i in these 1,400 establishments I spoke of; and 
for all, I hope, of these classes of jobs which I read to you we will 
have comparable industrial salaries. 

Mr. Ontver. Well, suppose you do not find any comparable job to 
the letter carrier that our friend from Michigan has been talking 
about or a postal clerk, then what happens ? 

Mr. Cracur. I would say then they would not be covered. That 
would be a matter then for the Post Office to figure out how they fit 
that into their hierarchy of jobs. They do have a hierarchy of jobs 
which they classify as grades 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and so forth. 

Mr. Ontver. Do you 1 feel at this point you will be able to find jobs 
in private enterprise comparable to letter carriers or postal clerks ¢ 

Mr. Cracvr. I do not know about postal clerks. I will have to 
ask the Post Office Department to speak to that. On letter carriers 
I do not know whether we have any job that iscomparable. 1 empha- 
sized that. we were working with the Federal Salary Classification 
Act. 

Mr. Ontver. Would a reasonable conclusion to come to, so far as I 
as a member of the committee am concerned, be: What are we waiting 
for on your survey? If you cannot find some comparable standard 
of evaluation, what is the point of w aiting for it ¢ 

Mr. Ciacur. I suppose the answer is that that is a question which 
is up to this committee. We will be gathering a great deal of infor- 
mation which you could use. We certainly will have some jobs that 
will be comparable to some post office jobs. Insofar as that gives 
ay help, I hope it will be of some use to you. 

The Cuamman. You are making this survey at the direction of 
Congress. 

Mr. Ciacve. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. And you were given $500,000 to make the survey ; 
is that. correct ? 

Mr. Cracur. That is the whole mixture of surveys, not just this 
white-collar survey. This managerial-supervisory survey was added 
on top of our regular plan. We had for a number of years, as I said, 
been doing the blue collar and lower salary white collar studies. The 
expansion of that is the program we presented originally to the Budget 
Bureau. This was added on at the end. This is the first time this 
Bureau has ever made that kind of survey. That was a new thing 
to us; it was added on to our regular program. The money you spe: ak 
of was for all of these surveys. 

The Cramman. How long have you been Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics? 
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Mr. Criacue. Tam in my fourth term. IT have been here since 1946, 

The CHairMan. What is the period of each term / 

Mr. Craeur. Four years from date of appointment. Our Bureau 
is unusual. When it was set up by Congress back in 1885, it was pro- 
vided that it should be headed by a Commissioner. That is why I 
am called a Commissioner, It is a Presidential appointment. And 
it runs for 4 years from the date of taking office. 

I was last confirmed in August 1959, and I am in my fourth term. 

The Cuairman. How many employees do you have in your agency? 

Mr. Criacur. Altogether, at the present time I think about 1,100, 
including the field staff. 

The Cuarrman. When do you think your survey will be completed 
as ordered by Congress ? 

Mr. Cracve. As I indicated a little earlier, as the individual cities 
are surveyed we publish them and they are being used by the wage 
boards throughout the country. We are publishing them at the rate 
of two or three a week. They all will be completed by June 30 and 
the national survey will be available in the fall. 

Now, as to this supervisory study, we expect to complete the field- 
work in May. We did not promise to get the tabulations done by 
that time. There may be some going back to the firms on this. On 
the point made by Mr. Foley about the difficulty of these comparisons, 
we may want to make some revisits to make sure we have careful com- 
parisons of these higher salary grades. They are the toughest. I 
think in the lower end of the salaries there is no question we are 
doing it the way we have always done and that the results will be 
excellent. 

We will want to be sure that we have made a careful comparison 
of these managerial and supervisory grades. 

The Cuatrman. Your survey shows there has been an increase of 
1.6 in the cost of living since the last pay increase for Federal 
employees. 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes: 1.6 since June 1958, 

The CiiarrMan, That is when the last increase was given to Federal 
emplovees ? 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes. 

The CuairmMan. Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lestnskr. Mr. Clague, I am not denying the fact that a survey 
of the wage comparisons should be made. I think that is long overdue. 
But youy ‘ourself point out the difficulty the committee has. 

You stated that you used New York as a base of 100, Detroit has 
113, others had 50, 60. You intended to give us an average of the 
wages. That is our big problem. The areas of high employment, the 
areas that have the largest group of Federal employees are usually the 
high wage areas. Therefore, when you come up with an average per 
area, that average is low, on the average employee. 

What we could do, I believe, in that case is take vour average, add, 
say, about 8 or 10 percent or even more, and come up with what the pay 
should be. 

Do you think that would be proper? Y ou said 180 areas that you are 
picking up the average wage of these various people and that is what 
our problem is, the fact that there are less employees in that area 
than there are in the high wage areas. 
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Mr. Yes. 

Mr. Lestnsxk1. So therefore the figure you give us would be low 
on the average ? 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes. They would be lower than the figures we used 
to give you. If you average our 20 cities that we formerly did, or if 
you averaged even the 30 that we now have already collected for this 
year, you ‘would get an average out that would not be quite the true 
national aver age. You can average it out if you like, but it would not 
be the same as the aver age we will get with the 60 cities in, and each 
are Weighted according to the right proportion. 

We do, of course, use the small city with its appropriate weight. 
We do not average each city equally. We assign a measure of w eight 
to the employees to be represented in that city. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. You mean like Detroit, Sacramento, and New York 
which isa high wage area / 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. Lesinsk1. You might go to some small cities in the low-in-wage 
area and also low in the number of people working there ? 

Mr. Ciacvue. Yes. 

Mr. Lesinskt. Now, the number of people in Detroit and Sacramento 
isvery high. How would youcompare that ? 

Mr. CLacur. You mean that Sacramento has a large number of 
Federal employees ¢ 

Mr. Lesinsk1. Let us say 5,000—I think it is more like 25,000— 
but regardless of that, let us use the figure of 5,000 for § Sacramento. 
Let us use Atlanta, which is high I know that, but let us say only 500 
were working there but the salary is low. How would you handle 
that ? 

Mr. Ciacur. You can make an average in accordance with the num- 
ber of Federal employees that would be in the different cities. You 
could average it that way if you wanted to. You could make these 
averages on any kind of basis that makes sense. 

Mr. Lesinskr. Let us say Sacramento is 120 and Atlanta, Ga., is 
80. That makes an even 200 or an average of 100. But Sacramento 
has 5,000, and Atlanta 500. 

Mr. Ciacue. If you want to average on that basis, you would give 
Sacramento a weight of 10 and Atlanta a weight of 1, since Sacramento 
has 10 times as many employees. So the average salary for the two 
cities would be about 116, not 100. 

Mr. Lesinskt. That is what our problem has been, the average wage 
area does not fit into an overall pattern because when you take an 
average as such it means that the people in the high wage area get a 
low salary. 

Mr. Ciacur. What yeu are saying is that, because most of the Fed- 
eral employees are in the large cities, , the aver age salaries may be below 
ee vate industry, because a lar ge number of. Federal employees are 

velow private industry salaries in these large cities; whereas there are 
fewer Federal employees in the small cities where they may be better 
off 

Mr. Lestnski. Right. 

Mr. Ciacur. That is what you are sayin 

Let me say one thing. I must make it clear that when we compare 
two cities with each other here we can make the contrast quite dramatic. 
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But you have to remember that there are a lot of small cities to be 
averaged into the total. Our averages are weighted accordingly. We 
take some of the smaller ones and make them ‘stand for three or four 
others and give them a weight accordingly. 

So the averages will not be quite as bad as your illustration indicates, 
Nevertheless, i think it is true that the bulk of the Classification Act 
employees are in the larger cities or near to them. 

Mr. Lesrysx1. That is exactly it. 

Now the blue collar workers, as such, are paid according to the wage 
board. It has come to the committee’s attention that the classified 
workers are paid below the so-called blue collar workers. How can 
you rectify that? 

Mr. Ciacur. Would you repeat your question ? 

Mr. Lestnsk1. The classified people who are in charge of the blue 
collar workers are paid below the wage board employees. How would 
you rectify that ? 

Mr. Cuacur. Well, the blue collar employees have one advantage. 
They have a determination made every year. This determination is 
made by a study, such as I have been describing, in that particular 
locality, wherever the arsenal or the navy yard is. The compar ison 
is made with private industry wages in the locality. So every year a 
review is made and some new wage : decisions are made, local decisions. 

Of course a review in any one place might show that no salary 
change is needed that year. It is a loc alized system. The wage boards 
keep adjusting here and ies every year. 

When you handle the Federal Classification Act you deal with it in 
a lump at once, and for all groups together, so it is not done as fre- 
quently and as flexibly as the other one. 

Mr. Lestyskr. The reason for my pointing it out is would that not 
have a bearing on your survey to include blue collar workers and what 
they are receiving in the Classification Act ? 

Mr. Ciacun. Yes, I think that is why on the whole the blue collar 
workers have had higher increase over the years than the white collar 
ones. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. May I take it from your statement that you are in 
accord, in full agreement, that some wage adjustment should be made? 

Mr. Cracur. | would like to say that I am before the committee as 
a Statistician to give you figures and not to pass judgment on the policy 
with respect to wages. I want to emphasize that while we gather the 
wages for the Army wage boards, for example, we do not say anything 
to them about their choice of the wages that they are going to 
award to each of their classes of employees, That is an administra- 
tive duty of the responsible authority. My job is to collect the very 
best statistics I can and make them available. I would rather not 
comment on whether we need a salary increase. 

Mr. Lestnskxt. Your chart points to that, the answer on the chart. 

Mr. Ciacur. Sometimes the facts point in a certain direction, but I 
would rather not draw the conclusion. 

Mr. Lestnskt. From your chart you show there should be some wage 
adjustment. 

Mr. Cracve. I suppose the answer is the chart shows the facts as 
they exist. If you think—after all, I would have to say to you that 
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isall right. I do not know that salaries of Federal employees in 1939 
were exactly right. You have _ answer such questions as: Where are 
we starting? What is equity? What are we trying to do? What 
year are we measuring from? Are we e paying some people too much 
and others too little? All of these questions are not answered in the 
figures themselves. Statistics do not supply the judgment about these 
things. I just present data hopefully to enable you to study what 
ought to be done. 

Mr. Lestnskt. I appreciate your statement. I do not know whether 
our wisdom and our judgment is as good as the figures that are given 
tous. That is why I brought out the prior remarks of the fact that 
your average can be low and therefore our judgment can be low, which 
I wish would not be so. But nevertheless I think we can utilize your 
figures very effectively by making just a correction or two. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. Jonansen. Do I understand there are available currently the 
findings in those lower grade of white collar personnel / 

Mr. CLAGUE. tight. 

Mr. Jouansen. Then that material is something that could be pre- 
sented to this committee and considered by it now ? 

Mr. Cracur. Oh, yes, the surveys in the cities that we have made, we 
have what we call averages for those lower grade blue collar and white 
collar employees in those cities. The data have been published for a 
little over 30 cities, the complete spread of wages. I must emphasize 
that our complete reports have not been turned in for as many cities 
as that. For some of them we are in the process of writing up the 
final report. That spread means the distribution of wages ‘and sal- 
aries into classes. When you go to a man in private industry and ask 
him what he pays for a file clerk, you will find that one firm is paying 
such-and-such, another firm paying 10 cents an hour more, and so 
forth. So we run a spread. Some pay $1.50 an hour, some $1.60, 
$1.80, $2.50. 

When the wage board makes its decision, they look at this spread 
and decide on what. looks like the prevailing wage here. They may 
or may not accept our mathematical average. Those wage and salary 
tabulations for the 30-odd cities are not all published yet, but what- 
ever we have is available to you on a city-by-city basis. 

Mr. Jouansen. If I understand your answer to the gentleman from 
Michigan, Mr. Lesinski, the effect of broadening the base of this sur- 
vey by including more cities is to dilute the aver ages, that is, to 
lower the averages / 

Mr. Crags. It will lower the average because wages in the smaller 
cities in this country are lower than in the bigger cities. If you take 
an average of the 20 largest cities in this country for a file clerk, you 
will undoubtedly get a ‘higher average of pay for a file clerk than 
if you add in the lower-salaried small] plac es. 

Mr. Jouansen. If this committee is guided by those lower based 
averages the net result may be to the disadvantage of those personnel 
in those areas where the greatest concentration of Federal person- 
nel is. 

Mr. Ciacur. You might decide that what you are going to do for 
national salaries is to pay the wages in the larger cities of the coun- 
try. Then the Federal Government would pay the best wages and 
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that would be applicable throughout the country. You could make 
that decision. And, incidentally, let me explain to Mr. Lesinskj 
and to you also, Mr. Johansen, that we have been talking about 
averages even though none have been made yet. You can average 
those wages and salaries in a variety of ways. <Any one of several 
averages is meaningful for the purpose for which you want it. You 
can average by the number of Federal employees in a city, you can 
average by the amount of private employment in the city, you can 
average them by giving some weight to some cities and less to others, 
you can leave some cities out, on the ground they are not representa- 
tive. No averages have yet been made by us. All you have from 
us is the individual city reports we are issuing month by month. 

Mr. JouHansen. What is the target date for the availablity of the 
overall information resulting from those surveys, including the one 
on managerial and supervisory workers ? 

Mr. Ciacur. We promised to report to the Bureau of the Budget 
in September for the managerial and oy raion personnel. For 
those others, we would say they may not be available until October 
or November. But I emphasize in connection with them that we 
have cities being published already, that are already available. If 
you want to, you can average what we already have for certain pur- 
noses. I would say that it would not be a good average for the 
K ation as a whole, but it will show you something concerning what 
the pattern of wages and salaries in 1960 is going to be. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. What is the simplest and most expeditious method 
for the committee to gain access to the already available information ? 

Mr. Ciacue. We will turn it over to you. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Will you yield ? 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I will yield. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Mr. Clague, I do not want my remarks to mean you 
specifically because I have respect for you. But there is an old 
saying, “Liars can figure but figures do not lie.” The import of my 
remarks is that you can use your figures as you want to toward any 
point. We are concerned about that. We want a proper base. 

I believe in order to do a proper job we have to have an honest 
review of the whole thing, not because someone wants to manipulate 
figures one way of the other. That is what I am seeking. And I 
wish to express my opinion on this. That is something I wish you 
would give us. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman. 

The Carman. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Clague, do you make comparisons between State and 
municipal employees ? 

Mr. Ciacve. No, we do not. 

Mr. Gross. I notice you give 29 percent weight to food as a whole. 

Mr. Cuasve. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. And that is something of a coincidence because that is 
exactly the percentage by which Iowa farmers’ income dropped last 
year. Do you agree with my observation that the farmers did a pretty 
good job of underwriting low food costs in the last year or two? 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes, I would say that. food price at retail have been 
one of the factors that have kept us stable since the summer of 1958. 
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Mr. Gross. They have taken it right out of the pockets of Iowa 
farmers and midwestern farmers in particular. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Irwin. 

Mr. Irwin. I would first like to compliment you on being a wonder- 
ful witness. 

What percentage of Government employees hold jobs that will 
affect—or will be affected by the survey you are making? 

Mr. Ciacur. Apparently about 965,000, That is more than one- 
third of all the Federal employees. 

Mr. Irwin. This information would help us in considering the job 
for about one-third of the Federal employees ? 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes. 

Mr. Irwin. Of that one-third, how many of them would fit in the 
classification from grade 6 on up to 157 

Mr. Criacur. You will have that right at the bottom of the chart. 
You will see along the bottom line the percentage of each of the 
employees in that grade so that the total adds up to a hundred across 
the bottom. 

Mr. Irwin. And this would exclude the first 

Mr. Ciacur. If you take grades 3 and 4, for example, about 35 
percent of them are in those gr: ades. 

Mr. Irwin. So there is a good percentage that are below, on this 
Consumer Price Index of the total amount we have been studying. 

Mr. CLacur. Yes. 

Mr. Irwin. A very good substantial number would be below 
that 

Mr. Almost half. 

Mr. Irwrn. So that a delay in this in considering this thing would 
affect those people most as far as the study goes. 

Mr. Cuacvr. I think the answer to that is “Yes.” 

Mr. Irwin. The figures you will eventually wa to us will sup- 
posedly indicate that those people in the higher grades are in the 
worse spot ? 

Mr. Cracur. I have to conjecture here; but from what we know 
about salaries in private industry, and from what we know about the 
range from low to high in private industry, I think the answer is 
that for all Federal employees, at least those not under the wage 
boards, it may be that most of them are below private industry. I 
do not want to say that for sure. I would like to get the figures. 
I think that in the higher grades there is no doubt about it. 

Mr. Irwin. I appreciate “it. You have been a wonderful witness. 
Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Harmon. 

Mr. Harmon. Will the results of the survey be presented to us? 

Mr. Cracur. I think it will be presented. We will turn over the 
results to the administrative agencies. It is their study in the sense 
that. they hired us to do the survey for their use. So it will go to 
them. I imagine that if you call for it, you will get it. 

Mr. Harmon. As I understand now along about September you 
will have the completion of this? 

Mr. Cracur. Yes. 

Mr. Harmon. Congress probably will not be in session then. 

Mr. Ciacur. No, 
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Mr. Harmon. It will be along about January 20 and we will prob- 
ably have a new administration and maybe a lot of new Congressmen 
and Senators and there is no way that this present administration 
could commit the next administration to accept this at all, is there? 
And I have also discovered in past history that most of those studies 
never do any good or they shelve them or the administration does not 
agree with them. 

That brings up another point. What happens if it does not agree 
with what the administration is thinking? 

Mr. Cracur. Well, they will determine that. What we will do is 
turn in some figures. I think I can say, Mr. Harmon, that these 
studies will be published. I cannot guarantee that, either, because 
this report goes to the agencies that are deeply involved in these prob- 
iems of fixing salaries. 

I do not know but I think it likely the data will be published in 
some form. My staff tells me that we will publish our results in Sep- 
tember. Our study will be issued. 

Mr. Harmon. Here’s another one of them. The administration 
perhaps is trying to make certain that this report will agree with the 
thinking. Now do they exert any influence over you to have this re- 
port along their way of thinking? 

Mr. Ciacur. No, Mr. Congressman. As your chairman said, I have 
been here for 14 years. 

The CHarrmMan. How many years? 

Mr. Ciacur. And we've only two things to sell 

The Cuarrman. How many years have you been Commissioner so 
far? 

Mr. Cuacur. This is the 14th year. I would say we have got two 
things in the Bureau to sell, one is our competency and the other is 
our integrity. We would not juggle for anybody the figures we have. 
Some people criticize us on what we have done, but it is a criticism 
which is honest, and our response to that is: “We may make mistakes, 
but they are honest mistakes.” 

If there is a bureau—I will not say in the world—but among the 
bureaus in the world, we are one that is absolutely free. And I can 
say from our long experience there never has been a Secretary of 
Labor or a President who has ever put any pressure on us. 

The CHamman. You have served under both a Democratic Presi- 
dent and Republican President / 

Mr. Ciacur. I was confirmed twice by each. 

Mr. Harmon. Do you work in the Department of Labor? 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes. 

Mr. Harmon. Under the Secretary of Labor? 

Mr. Cracur. Yes. 

Mr. Harmon. He is your boss? 

Mr. Cuacgur. He is my boss. 

Mr. Harmon. Has there been an increase in your department to do 
more surveys, more people needed in the field ? 

Mr, Cracur. Not much. We have had about 1,000 employees since 
the big cut we had 12 years ago in 1947. Sometimes we go up a hun- 
dred and/or come down a little, but basically we have stayed there 
over this whole period. Sometimes we have special studies. We are 
revising the Consumer Price Index at the present time. So we do 
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have a special appropriation for that. We are hiring some field em- 
ployees to do work in that revision, but those employees will go off 
the payroll when the work is completed. 

Mr. Harmon. Did you make a survey of your own employees as to 
wages, whether or not they needed raises ? 

Mr. Cracur. We have a complete classification of all our employees 
and their salaries. We know where our own people fall in this kind 
of classification. 

Mr. Harmon. Another thing, in this study was the office consulted, 
was a survey made of postal employees or has this been classified or 
white-collar workers, how about that ? 

Mr. Ciacur. This was the classified. I think the explanation, as I 
get it from the agencies concerned, is that some of these findings of 
ours would be applicable to some of the jobs in the post office, and 
so the postal department could use the study. But the survey was 
just not drawn up on that basis, that is, to tackle all of the post office 
jobs. 

Mr. Harmon. There is no place in this study then and the repre- 
sentatives on these factfinding studies are not even asked to par- 
ticipate or youre not even going into that phase of it? That is 
what we are trying to do at these hearings, find out about rate 
increases for postal employees along with other governmental em- 
ployees, but you are not going into that part of it at all? 

Mr. No. 

Mr. Harmon. Of what value would that be to this thing you are 
working on? 

Mr. Cracvur. T think IT would really have to say, as I said before, 
that TI think it will be for the Postmaster General to decide what use 
he thinks he can make of this survey and what hopes he has coming 
out of it. That is his problem and really not mine. 

Mr. Harmon. What actually did the administration hope to learn 
from this study and other studies that have been made? What is 
the primary objective ? 

Mr. Rees. This study is being made at the request of the U.S. 
Congress, is it not? 

Mr. Cracur. The Bureau of the Budget had to send the figures over 
but it was approved by the Congress. 

The Cuairman. You were given extra money to make the survey 
by Congress ? 

Mr. Ciacur. That is right. But there are many policy questions 
which go beyond the statistics. 

IHfow should Government employees’ salaries be fixed? What cri- 
teria do you use¢ Cost of living has been often mentioned, and a 
lot of attention has been paid to it. Some say salaries ought to keep 
up with the rise in the cost of living, as shown by our Consumer 
Price Index. I must emphasize that this is a price index and not a 
cost of living index. I know many workers who say to me, “I am 
just as hard up as I was in 1939. My salary today does not cover my 
expenditures.” But I have to say that that is due to the higher 
standard of living. They did not have a TY, it did not exist in 1939; 
they did not own a car in 1939; they did not own their home: now they 
do. Because a person has brought his expenditures up to his income 
does not mean his cost of living has risen, it means his standard of 
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living has risen. That is one factor. We try to give you a measure 
of the true rise in price and we try to exclude changes in standards 
of living. 

There are other factors. I have read the testimony of the two men 
who testified here from the administration. They are saying that a 
good rule to follow would be that we ought to have salaries in the 
the Federal service that correspond at least roughly or approximately 
with what goes on in private industry. That is the rule applied in 
wage setting for blue-collar employees. You definitely have estab- 
lished that rule and lived with it for years. Government wages and 
private wages are designed to be comparable, so that a machinist in 
the navy yard will be getting what one in a private concern does. In 
the Classification Act there has never been this kind of careful com- 
parison with private industry, and that is what is now being opened 
up. 

This is what our studies will show. They will at least show you 
how Government salaries compare to what is happening in private 
industry. What a future administration will do with it, or what vour 
committee will do with it, of course, we do not know. 

Mr. Harmon. From all indications it will probably be proven that 
private industry pays higher wages than all categories, blue-collar, 
white-collar, all the way along? 

Mr. Ciacup. Not the blue-collar covered by the local wage boards. 
Because a survey is made every year and the wage boards make the 
decision that blue-collar wages are fixed in accordance with what the 
survey shows. So Federal wages ought to be the same for those 
jobs. 

Mr. Gross. Do you still have beer in the cost of living index? 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes, we do, Mr. Gross. That question has been raised 
with us before. 

Mr. Gross. Yes, I raised it. 

Mr. Cxacur. I think I would like to have this opportunity to make 
a point clear. When we survey expenditures that the families make, 
we take what they say to us is their expenditure and then we price 
the items that make that up. I made a little tabulation to see if this 
made any difference in the index and I found out that since Decem- 
ber 1952, the liquor in the index would have made a difference of one- 
tenth of 1 percent. 

Mr. Gross. You say liquor. Do you have liquor in this too? 

Mr. Ciacur. We are going to review this whole situation. I would 
think that beer in many ways is a food and should be in the food 
component. 

Mr. Gross. I am sure you will find those who agree with you. 

Mr. Ciaeur. But I want to emphasize it has not made any signifi- 
cant difference. If we had left it out we would have been about in 
the same place. We try not to judge what families spend their money 
for. For instance, tobacco; some doubt has been cast on it now as 
to whether it is harmful to people, but our Bureau cannot make a 
decision as to whether people are spending their money wastefully. 
We just take it the way they spend it. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Harmon? 

Mr. Harmon. Does the Consumer Price Index measure the increase 
m taxes / 
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Mr. Ciacur. The answer is partly, and partly not. The way we 
work with taxes is this: If the taxes are associated with the purchase 
of the article, then it is in. For instance, when you have a sales tax 
as you have here in Washington, D.C., that adds to the cost of a suit 
of clothes and the price we quote includes the tax. On the other hand, 
when it comes to your income tax, we consider that a deduction from 
your income. The income and withholding taxes are a deduction from 
income before you have had it. You are buying the service of the 
Government with it. We have no way of pricing that. So the in- 
come tax, and taxes of that sort, are not in the index and allowance’s 
not made for them. 

In the Monthly Labor Review every month, we do produce a 
statistic which takes taxes out of the pay since 1939. We produce a 
figure showing the average earnings per week of a manufacturing 
employee with the Consumer Price y ood subtracted from it. These 
figures show the rise in income after withholding taxes, so you get his 
true net increase in buying power. You can get that figure if you want 
it, but we do not use that adjustment in the price index. 

Mr. Tlarmon. As to excise tax, everything you buy, there used to 
be a 5-cent loaf of bread, and it now runs to 25 or 30 cents, due to all 
those taxes, and IT wondered if you went into all those figures? 

Mr. Cracur. We are trying to make some tabulations to see if we 
can determine the extent to which taxes are playing a part in the 
recent rise in the index. You may know that many States and many 
communities are now putting on local sales taxes and the effeet of 
that is sometimes quite marked. The cities in that State will reflect 
in their consumer index the effect of that tax. Whether we will be 
able to work out some way of figuring out just what. the full effeet of 
taxes on the index are we are not sure. Some of these taxes are quite 
obscure and go quite far back; they are indirect. 

At any rate, the answer is that when the tax is incorporated in the 
price of the article, then you will find it in our index. If it is not, 
then it is not in the index, 

Mr. Harmon. It is not the visible taxes that really bother me; how- 
ever, they do appear in the Federal tax, but it is the hidden tax that 
bothers me more than anything else and I think everything else is 
affected by it. You think you have so much money, and all of a sud- 
den when you buy certain things, whether a suit. of clothes or a pair 
of shoes, there are those hidden taxes. 

Mr. Rers. Again, the Congress of the United States imposed the 
hidden taxes you are talking about. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Rees. [ just want to commend you, Mr, Clague, for your excel- 
lent, forthr ight, and fair statement and your know ledge of the subject 
matter that you presented this morning. 

Mr. Cracgur. Thank you. 

Mr. Rees. I have a number of questions but will just ask you this: 
In making those comparisons between industry, on the one hand, 
and Government, on the other, did you consider also what we call 
extras, or fringe benefits? 

Mr. Cracvr. Yes. As a matter of fact, we are making a special 
study of fringe benefits in private industry and, of course, we can 

calculate the fringe benefits in Federal employment. By the way, 
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that is causing us some problems now. I think it is not our job; it 
must be the responsibility of the Civil Service Commission to figure 
out the effect of the new Government health insurance, for example, 

sut we are collecting now from private industry, in a special survey, 
some information about the fringe benefits that exist in private in- 
dustry. That will give an opportunity to make some comparison 
between the fringe benefits enjoyed by Federal workers as compared 
to those in priv ate industry. 

The Cuairman. What do you estimate the fringe benefits of the 
Federal employee amount to on a percentage basis? 

Mr. Cracur. That, I have not figured out. Maybe somebody has. 
With our new health insurance coming in now, we will have another 
set of fringe benefits which will be added to those computations. I 
do not know how it compares with private industry, or how large those 
fringe benefits are. I know that you have to make some careful cal- 
culations to know exactly how to express them. If I am getting $10 
a month higher pension when I retire, I have to figure out what that 
is worth as a fringe benefit right now. Some calculations are needed. 
All this can be done, and we are doing it now for private industry, in 
order that we may have some comparable information. 

Mr. Rees. There has been some stress on the fact that certain Gov- 
ernment jobs do not compare exactly with jobs in private industry. 
It seems to me even those jobs may be compared fairly well on the 
question of salary because we already have a comparison in our own 
Government with those jobs. It would not be too much of a job if you 
have a few Government groups that are not exactly matched in private 
industry. You can figure them out pretty well by comparing them 
with other types of work in the Government itself. 

Mr. Ciacur. That is a good point you make. This argument has 
been made on a number of occasions that a sal: ary structure, such as 
in the Government service, ought to have certain reasonable relation- 
ships between the responsibilities and duties. If you can hook in 
at certain places you can fill in the intermediate gaps to make a good 
salary structure. But that requires personnel, engineering to do that, 
that requires skill and judgment as to how the jobs within the Federal 
service should compare with each other. That could be done. 

The Cramman. Are there any other questions / 

Mr. Cunninenam. Mr. Chairman. 

The Ciaran. Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Cunnrvenam. I have heard this figure of $500,000. That goes 
to your agency ? 

Mr. Cracur. Yes. 

Mr. Cunntncuam. Was that to cover all of your operations or just 
new operations and new activities? 

Mr. CLacur. That was new operations. 

Mr. Cunntncnam. And those two—what were the new activities 
that this $500,000 is to cover? 

Mr. Cracur. It was this 60-area study, the blue and white collar; 
and on top of it, this supervisory study. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Thank you. 

The Cramman. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. I intended no criticism of you for using beer in this 
index and especially in view of the fact that Congress just voted the 
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striped pants crowd in the State Department nearly a million dollars 
for hospitality and liquor. As long as you include a little beer in 
the index and the workers pay for it themselves, I guess that is all 
right. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Clague. You have been 
very helpful to the committee. 

Mr. Maurice H. Stans, Director of the Bureau of the Budget has 
returned to answer any questions the members may desire to ask him. 


STATEMENT OF MAURICE H. STANS, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF THE 
BUDGET—Resumed 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. Jonansen. I have two questions, Mr. Stans, at this point. One 
is the question of the extent to which and the means by which it is 
proposed to utilize the benefits of these additional surveys which we 
have heard testimony about relating to postal clerks and postal—and 
letter carriers, to what extent do you feel it is going to be feasible and 
by what means ? 

I understood from the previous witness that there is no specific 
designation of those categories for purposes of comparison. 

Mr. Srans. I do not think there will be any difficulty in applying 
the results of those studies for the purpose of developing comparable 
tables for the postal field service. The Postmaster General will be 
here on Friday and, I think, he can testify as to how that will be done. 
But these things are not done by guesswork. They are done rather 
carefully and in accordance with principles and it is entirely to be 
expected that the studies that are being made here will provide all the 
information that is necessary for postal purposes. There are a great 
many jobs that are being studied under this particular assignment 
that have counterparts in the postal service. 

It is possible thereby to determine what the private rate of pay is 
for those particular jobs. Then as was brought out in one of the last 
questions here by Mr. Rees, it is possible to fill in for the other jobs 
such as the letter carriers and others for which there is no specific 
counterpart in industry. 

I would like to point out that there are a lot of people paid as letter 
carriers who do not deliver mail on foot. Many of them drive trucks. 
There will be truckdrivers’ rates developed by this study that in all 
probability are entirely comparable. 

I think there will be no difficulty in filling in the information 
to provide a schedule for the postal field service. 

Mr. Jonansen. My second question falls in two parts. In the “Re- 
port on Civilian Compensation in the Executive Branch of the Federal 
Government” prepared by the steering committee in 1957, there ap- 
pears this statement as apparently a categorical statement of one of 
the problems disclosed by this survey : 

Salaries fixed by statutes have not been adjusted in a timely and adequate 
manner in response to general changes in the non-Federal salary levels. 


Now I must assume that since that finding was made it was pre- 
sumed that there was adequate data available at that time on which 
to base that conclusion. I would be glad to have you comment on 
that and also tell us whether, in your judgment, there will be available 
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to the Congress from the present administration before January 20 
recommendations based on these current additional surveys ¢ 

Mr. Srans. Well, answering your first question first, 1 think it is 
quite clear from the way in which the statute has developed so many 
inequities and imbalances that the salaries fixed by statute have not 
been adjusted in an adequate manner in response to general changes 
in non- Federal salary levels. I think there was testimony this morn- 
ing that it is quite well established that non-Federal salaries are higher 
than Federal salaries in some of the upper grades. 

I think that is evidence of the fact that Federal salaries have not 
been adjusted adequately to reflect what is being paid in industry. 

As to what the administration will do, I think this is the answer 
to that: As soon as these studies of the Bureau of Labor statistics are 
available, we in the executive branch will analyze them, and will pro- 
ceed as rapidly as possible to develop a proposal for legislation that 
will put into effect any necessary and desirable adjustments that are 
required by those findings. 

by that I mean pay increases where they should be made, changes in 
structure of the Classification Act to eliminate, as much as possible, 
inequities and noncorrelation between the various pay systems. 

On the last part, a comprehensive integration of the overall pay 
structure is much more difficult and may take much more time. But 
there is no reason why we cannot have recommendations, if all the time 
schedules are adhered to, as to what should be done with respect to 
Federal pay by January 20, 1961. 

Mr. Jonansen. And you would anticipate that such recommenda- 
tions would be submitted by the outgoing administration 4 

Mr. Srans. That is my expectation and my hope. I think it is 
very important that we try to find a way of doing the job so well, this 
time, that it fixes a pattern that will simplify the work of Congress 
and this committee and future administrations in the years to come. 
If we have what we think we have here, a program and a policy that 
will demonstrate equity for Federal employees, that will give them 
comparable compensation to that in industry on a relatively simple 
and semiautomatic basis, I think we will have accomplished a great 
deal. In the long run, the Federal employees themselves will benefit 
very greatly from it. 

Mr. Jonansen. You realize there is an implication or has been an 
implication that the appeal to wait for this study and the appeal for 
delay in any adjustments or any decisions, pending the outcome of 
this study, is a stalling device. Now I do not associate myself with 
that view but I must say it isa matter of regret to me, and I think the 
responsibility and blame, if we must speak in those terms, is biparti- 
san, I think it is shared by the executive and the legislative branches. 
I am willing to add my own personal mea culpa. 'T think it is most 
unfortunate that we are at this late stage in the administration and 
in the session of the Congress when we find ourselves in this situation. 

I wish we might have created, all of us, something more construc- 
tive at a muchearlier date. That is all I have. 

Mr. Srans. I would like to comment on that, if I may. Since I 
was here on Thursday, I went back and read the testimony of Robert 
Merriam as Assistant Director of the Bureau of the Budget in Febru- 
ary 1958. I find that, contrary to the impression that I may have 
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unintentionally left in answering questions of Mr. Morrison, the Bu- 
reat. of the Budget did recommend a salary increase at that time of 
6 percent and upward. I find also that many of the same issues that I 
raised in my statement on Thursday were raised by Mr. Merriam at 
that time: The inequities, the imbalances in the Federal pay struc- 
ture, that were so prevalent and needed correction. 

His suggestions were, on behalf of the administration, that the Con- 
vress and the administration together set up a joint commission to 
study this whole matter, of how to establish comparability of Federal 
pay with that of private industry, how to establish more effectively 
the principle of equal pay for equal work in the Federal Government 
and to eliminate all of the inequities. That was the administration 
proposal at that time. Congress did not adopt it. The administration 
then on its own initiative set out to do the next best thing, to have this 
study made to determine what comparable rates were paid in private 
industry. That plan was proposed to the Congress last year, an ap- 
propriation was made, the study has continued at an expeditious pace 
and the results will be known this fall. 

I think it is unfair to imply that this is a stalling tactic. I think 
the possibilities of this study are so great that it is very clear that it 
is important that it be done right, and that the Congress give it thor- 
ough consideration in the hope that out of it will come a much more 
satisfactory pay procedure all the way along the line. 

Mr. JoHANnseN. I thank the witness for that statement. 

The CHarrmMan. At what time this fall do you think that report will 
be ready ¢ 

Mr. Srans. There are figures coming from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics regularly, as Mr. Clague said. The first preliminary report 
putting them together will be in September, and there will be another 
report following that before the end of the year. We should have all 
the information we need from those reports before the end of the 
year and I can assure you that it is not our intention to await until 
all of the reports are in before we begin to work on trying to develop 
asatisfactory pay proposal. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Rees. I regret that the author of 9883, Mr. Morrison, is not here 
this morning. I want to ask you, if I may, how much the percentage 
of increases in postal pay would be under that bill. It has been sug- 
gested that the increase is 12 or 121% percent. However, as I under- 
stand, the bill moves a number of levels—and a number of employees 
in those levels—into higher levels, thereby increasing the cost so that 
it is not 1214 percent but 23 percent, instead, for a majority of the 
employees. It that correct ? 

Mr. Stans. Mr. Rees, in some grades the increase is as much as 23 
percent. The Postmaster General has statistics and information on 
that and he will testitfy on Friday and, if you do not mind, I would 
suggest that his information will answer that much better than I can 
answer that offhand. 

Mr. Rees. I bring these points out just so we can know what the 
thing is all about. On one hand, it seems to indicate an increase of 
1214 percent but when you testify that the whole thing is going to cost 
$1.626 billion, it comes out to far more than 1214 percent. 
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Mr. Srans. I think the simple fact is that this is going to be an 
average increase of almost 20 percent in the Federal payrolls that are 
subject to this piece of legislation, $1.6 billion increase on payrolls of 
$8.4 billion. 

The Cramman. What do the fringe benefits to the employees 
amount to, approximately / 

Mr. Srans. My rec ‘ollection is that the Post Office has rec ently 

calculated that fringe benefits for postal employees are approxim: itely 
30 percent and for classified employees are approximately 27 or 28 per- 
cent. 

The Cuairman. Do you think we will end this fiscal year with a 
surplus ¢ 

Mr. Srans. Mr. Chairman, that is a very timely question because 
I have just completed a very thorough study of the figures to bring 
them right up todate. Youm: vy recall wo at we had originally expected 
a surplus of $70 million for this'fiscal year. And our subsequent studies 
last September and again for the vat er in January indicated only a 
slightly larger margin. About a month ago the Treasury Department 
announced that the expected Federal revenues would be about $500 
million less, in an order of magnitude, than we had calculated earlier. 

Fortunately there have been some other offsetting reductions in 
expenditures, particularly in the cost of the farm program and the col- 
lections of the Export- Import Bank, which make it appear that as of 
the moment the budget is still in precarious, very close, balance. 

Now, if any contingencies develop that would not be the case. But 
it is within a range of $100 million one way or the other at the moment 
as to whether we will be in balance this fiscal year and my expectations 
are that we will be in the black. It may be somewhat more than that 
depending on how circumstances develop. 

I am hopeful that there will be no more unfavorable factors that 
will force it back into the red. 

The Cuarrman. How much is our Federal indebtedness now ? 

Mr. Srans. Mr. Chairman, our Federal interest bearing debt is ap- 
proximately $285 billion. 

The Ciarman. Approximately how much is the interest on that 

each year? 

Mr. Srans. The interest on that is running just short $914 billion 
a year, which means that the interest on our debt is taking up 11 cents 
of every dollar of taxes. Now I would like to say, Mr, Chairman, as 
T have said many times in the last year in discussing the subject of our 
debt, that we owe an awful lot more in the way ‘of money for past 
service, for commitments of one kind or another than is reflected in 
the national debt, and it is that fact that is plaguing us each year as 
we proceed to prepare budget because we have committed the Govern- 
ment to pay tremendous sums of money for one purpose and another, 
much of it for past service. 

For example, if you calculated the liability of the Federal Govern- 
ment for retired pay of military people at this time, it would be $30 
billion. And we have no fund to pay that. That has to come out of 
the future budget. If you calculated the unfunded portion of the lia- 
bility of civilian employees of the Government for retirement pay as 
of today, it would be about $28 billion. 

The Cuairman. That would be a total of about $58 billion. 
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Mr. Srans. That is not all either because if you calculate the lia- 
bility for which we are committed to veterans in compensation and 
pensions and other benefits also for past. service, it amounts to some- 
thing like $300 billion. You take all of those facts together plus about 
$98 billion or $100 billion of commitments to other going programs 
for the future, and I come to a total of around $750 billion which 
represents the commitments and obligations of the Federal Govern- 
ment as of today. I think that fact is shocking to everyone who hears 
it and I think it is a very good reason to support the proposition that 
we cannot take on any expenditures unless they are fully warranted. 

And in the opinion of the administration a pay increase at this time 
isnot warranted by the facts that we have. 

The Cnamman. Mrs, St. George. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Mr. Stans, I noted with interest that in answer 
to one of the questions you said that in preparing legislation you 
would consider the automatic clause in pay raise and pay increase. 

As you may know, I have always been a very strong advocate of 
this. I cannot see that we are ever going to accomplish anything 
permanent or sound financially or otherwise unless we have an auto- 
matic clause in the pay bills. Is that also the opinion now of the 
administration ¢ 

Mr. Srans. Well, when I referred to automatic, I think I said 
“semiautomatic.” Really what I had in mind is that these studies are 
continuing things. If we spend the same $500,000 a year in succeed- 
ing years, as I expect we would, the studies would continue month 
by month and year by year and it would be possible at any time for 
the Congress or for the executive branch by reference to those studies 
to determine at any given date whether there was need for an ad- 
justment in the pay of Federal employees. That is our objective. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. In other words, you would not recommend that 
legislation be written that would make that automatic change to take 
place because, of course, if it is submitted to the Congress, with all 
due respect, you know that, can take a very long time and in an 
election year may even prove impossible to work out satisfactorily or 
practically. 

Mr. Srans. The principle would be the same. There are many 
reasons for believing it would be quite desirable if the executive branch 
had the responsibility, subject to the overall surveillance of the Con- 
gress, to see that Federal pay was adjusted from time to time under 
that principle. 

That is the case now with blue-collar employees and, to the best 
of my knowledge, it works very satisfactorily. In the course of time 
I think we may very well move in that direction for other pay systems. 
I do not think we are prepared as an administration to request. that 
authority at this time. But if the procedure we have developed 
works as successfully and as satisfactorily as we think it will, that 
may be an evolutionary step. 

Mrs. Sr. Groner. Thank you, Mr. Stans. 

Mr. Harmon. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Harmon. 

Mr. Harmon. I have here the financial policy of the Post Office De- 
partment in which you made certain statements. 

First of all, you had quite a bit to do with publishing this. 
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Mr. Srans. Yes, I was a consultant to the Postmaster General at 
that time, and I did some work on that, yes. 

Mr. Harmon. Of course, this is on the other side from the position 
you are in today. Here it says you suggested in regard to postage 
rate increase, that it be delayed until the study of the situation can 
be concluded and you were quite eloquent about it. On page 130, 
referring to the recommendations, you said : 

The report makes no specific proposals for an immediate solution of the rate 
problem but urges further delay and hesitation. Procrastination and timidity 
are largely to blame for the present fiscal plight of the Post Office. It is difficult 
to understand how further application of either, or both, will provide positive 
results. 

I would suggest that what you accused the advisory coninittee of 
trying to do 1s exactly what the administration is trying to do now. 
Let us see if this does not sound like a fair substitution of words: 

The testimony makes no specific proposals for an immediate solution of the 
wage problem but urges further delay and hesitation. Procrastination and 
timidity are largely to blame. 

Would you like to comment on that ? 

Mr. Stans. First of all, 1 would like to say that it is not correct to 
represent those as my own words. That is a document of the Post 
Office Department, and I think the Postmaster General will take re- 
sponsibility forthem. I do not disagree with them but I want to make 
clear it is not my document. 

I think there is some considerable difference in the circumstances 
here. That was not the first delay proposed by those proposing postal 
increases. That kind of delay had been going on through many, many 
years, many advisory committees and many reports. At the time of 
that report the Post Office Department had a deficit of somewhere in 
the neighborhood of $700 million a year. 

Those were dollars and cents and there were no doubts of any kind 
about the fact that the Post Office was losing that kind of money. 
Here today are issues entirely different. 

We are questioning whether Federal Government employees, par- 
ticularly in certain categories, are underpaid or overpaid in relation 
to private industry. Al] we are saying is, “Let us get those facts be- 
fore us, and when the facts are before us, we certainly will recommend 
accordingly.” 

I think there is quite a difference. 

Mr. Harmon. It has been brought out here that in many instances 
of operation in the work done and the service rendered and the pay- 
ment. rendered for the service, there is nothing comparable in industry. 

Mr. Srans. I would like to read into the record some figures based 
on a Bureau of the Budget summary of the community wage survey 
reports being conducted by Mr. Clague’s organization at thistime. In 
grade GS-1, the Federal rate of pay is about 914 percent higher than 
that in private industry and in grade GS-2 it is about 16 percent 
higher than in private industry. 

Now those are preliminary figures. They may be modified when 
all the figures are in, but I think certainly they set up a presumption 
that there is no underpayment to Federal employees in those grades. 

Now our position is that this is a set of facts which is exactly con- 
trary to that which existed at the time that the Postmaster General 
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said that delay, in 1954, was prejudicial to the Post Office Department. 
Here I think we should wait for the rest of the facts to come in. I do 
not ask the committee to accept these as being final but certainly they 
are presumptive and in that sense I think it would be a great responsi- 
bility for the administration or for any Member of the Congress to 
say in the face of this, “I am going to raise the pay of those employ ees.” 

Mr. Harmon. Would you hope still, if you please, for retroactive 
pay for those not paid enough and would you take away from those 
who get paid too much ? 

Mr. Srans. I think those are matters that can only be considered at 
the time we get the results of the studies. The studies should be out 
this fall and it should be — for the Congress to take action on the 
basis of them very early next yea 

Mr. Harmon. We will not be iain this fall, I do not think, and these 
people need a raise now, not next fall or next year. This is when they 
need it. The steelworkers got theirs. Why should not these people 
be given the same consideration. 

Mr. Stans. The steelworker increase in base pay does not take place 
until next December. 

Mr. Harmon. The pay is retroactive, is it not ? 

Mr. Stans. No. 

Mr. Harmon. Of the steelworkers / 

Mr. Stans. No. 

There were fringe benefits of one kind or another that did increase, 
but we are not talking about fringe benefits here. We have a fringe 
benefit going on for Federal Government employees on July 1 in the 
form of the medical insurance. ‘That is new. 

Mr. Harmon. That is long past, way overdue for many years. 
Actually it should have been done years ago. They have had it in 
industry all these years. It should ‘have been extended w ay back. 

What I am talking about now is that you have apparently made your 
decision of no raise now. What is going to happen if we decide 
different. 

Mr. Srans. Mr. Harmon, the decision that the administration has 
made is simply this: In the face of the financial conditions of the 
Government that I have recited, an unwarranted pay increase would 
be fiscally irresponsible. It would be fiscal folly to take on added 
expenses for the Government if they are not justified. 

Secondly, there is no evidence at this time that a pay increase is jus- 
tified. If vou want to go back to one of the easy symbols of adjust- 
ment that are frequently talked about, the cost of living index, you just 
heard this morning that it has only gone up 1.6 percent since the last 
time Congress increased Federal pay. Now I would not say at all that 
that is a controlling factor, as it is only one of the factors to be consid- 
ered. There is no evidence now of the need for a general increase in 
Federal pay, and the information that we all should have in order to 
make a decision will be available in a few more months. Our position 
is that we should act on the basis of the facts when they are in. 

That is the only fair course for the taxpayers of the country. 

Mr. Harmon. It is my opinion that the raises that were given in 
1958 were due a long time before that back through the years, and you 
are still even then and even now you probably w ill not be up to where 
you should be. 
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Let me ask you something else: Does your Bureau make out the 
expenditures for the Defense Department?! Do the mutual security 
and all those figures come through your department, those millions of 
dollars that the administration asks for to send money all over the 
farflung portions of the world ¢ 

Mr. Srans. We review that budget. 

Mr. Harmon. It is all right to do that but not to take care of our 
people here ¢ 

Mr. Stans. That is a pretty broad subject 

Mr. Harmon. It sure is. 

Mr. Srans. And I should be very happy to give you the administra- 
tion’s point of view but it would take some time. If you think it is 
relevant, | would be happy to do it. 

Mr. Harmon. How much did you mention, $700 billion, which is a 
lot of money, no doubt, in past years here that we have sent this money 
in the farflung places around the world. About half of that has gone 
to somebody else, I believe, with not much results and that has appar- 
ently been approved by the administration and the Bureau of the 
Budget to run us into such a debt as that. 

Mr. Barry. Will the gentleman yield ? 

I think the total sum of our entire foreign-aid program since the 
F ast war is in the neighborhood of $75 to S80 Dillion of which about $56 
or $57 billion has been given away and the rest is on loans. But much 
of that has been committed under a former administration and has 
been continued in the present and constitutes what we call a bipartisan 
foreign policy, partially bipartisan foreign policy, to interject that 
into the total debt structure of the Nation is just as inconsistent as 
talking about what we spend in agricultural subsidies or any other 
expenditure of Government. 

Mr. Harmon. Will you yield / 

Mr. Barry. Yes. 

Mr. Harmon. That brings up something I never thought about, 
the tremendous billions of dollars that have been spent in agricul- 
ture, so much in storage of food. I think you mentioned the interest 
that is being paid on “the debts to moneylenders or somebody along 
the line. You mention about loaning money to foreign countries. 1 
think we appropriated almost $10 billion last year to loan at 2 per- 
cent and the Secretary of the Treasury floated a 90-day loan at 5 
percent. How can any business expect—most certainly General 
Motors, whom I have been connected with for 34 years, would never 
operate a business like that. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Harmon. Yes. 

Mr, Jonuansen. I am sure the gentleman realizes that even in Con- 
gress we operate on specialties and some of the things, I agree with 

the gentleman, represent follies. I have never voted for a penny of 
the foreign aid. Nevertheless those are the follies belonging to an- 
other committee and I suggest those specialized follies be left to the 
specialized committee and ‘deal with this problem on the merits. 

Mr. Harmon. The Bureau of the Budget’s top man is here to- 
day—— 

Mr. Jowansen. Will the gentleman yield further ? 

Mr. Harmon. Yes. 
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Mr. Jonmansen. I am certainly not going to heap on the Budget Di- 
rector the responsibility for what I regard as follies that were voted 
by the Congress and initiated under a previous administration and 
continued on a so-called bipartisan basis in this one. I do not want 
to make this gentleman responsible for those follies. I would like to 
see the responsibility lay where it belongs, with the majority of my 
colleagues who were so unwise as to differ with me. 

Mr. Harmon. I am new down here. Most of you have been here a 
long time. You other gentlemen voted for it. 

Mr. Jonansen. I have not voted for it so my conscience is clear. 
But it is irrelevant to this issue and I do not think it fair to blame 
Mr. Stans for 24 years of foreign aid monkeyshines. 

Mr. Harmon. I do not think it fair to deprive the postal workers 
and other Federal employees, to deprive them of what is rightfully 
theirs because of that. 

Mr. JonaNnsen. | am only arguing we should keep this discussion 
on the matters at hand. 

Mr. Srans. I appreciate all of these differences and would be very 
happy privately and publicly to defend the administration’s position 
on the foreign-aid program of the country as a necessary thing for 
our military secur ity and the free world. 

The Cuamman. That program was started by the Democratic ad- 
ministration and is being continued by the Republican administra- 
tion. 

Mr. Stans. It has been continued as a bipartisan program enacted 
by the Congress, not always in the amounts the President has asked 
for. 

Now as to these other matters, the cost of the agricultural program 
and interest rates, believe me, Mr. Harmon, there are a great many 
things in the expenditure programs of the Government which I per- 
sonally dislike and which the administration has tried through the 
years to cause to be remedied. Interest rates is one of them. The 
agriculture program is another. There are a great many. There were 
18 such items recommended in the 1960 budget for reduction or 
elimination. 

The only point I make about that is that Iam pretty much in agree- 
ment with you that there are a lot of these things I would like to see 
eliminated from pesmi I honestly do not “feel they are relevant 
here today and I do not think two wrongs would make a right. I do 
not think if we made an unwarranted increase in Federal pay while 
we are waiting for the study that it would correct any of the things 
that are wrong in any of our other programs. 

Mr. Harmon. I brought it up because of the fact that you penalize 
the Government workers because of mistakes made through the De- 
partment of the Defense or Department of Agriculture or the State 
Department or the tremendous billions of dollars that have been spent 
abroad to create good will and actually it has created enemies, more 
or less, and it has not helped and, of course, I have been against 
foreign aid. 

When we come up with military appropriations I will vote against 
it this year as I did last year as a protest against so many billions 
of dollars being wasted by the Department of Defense. 
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Now you in the Budget Bureau or the Auditing Department should 
work together or some agency of the Government “if we need another— 
God knows, we have more agencies now than I think we need. We 
are agency poor and the taxpayers are paying the brunt of it all the 
way along the line. But, again, as I say, the postal workers or Gov- 
ernment workers should not be penalized ‘because of all these mistakes 
being made and no one is correcting them, and yet each year we come 
up with appropriations for one thing or another. 

Last year I was astounded, I did not know a great deal about it 
when I came down last year, billions of dollars actually wasted in this 
great country of ours. 

Mr. Stans. I would agree with you and am certainly happy to say 
SO, that this is an issue that ought to be resolved on its own merits 
and should not be penalized by any of the other programs the Goy- 
ernment has, good or.bad. 

The CHarrMaAn. Do you have any estimate as to the fact that this 
legislation would have on the actuarial soundness of the civil service 
retirement fund? This retirement fund is in bad condition right now 
and there is a tremendous potential deficit. 

Mr. Srans. As you know, Mr. Chairman, the amount in the fund 
does not cover the actuarial liability of Federal Government by some 
$28 billion. 

The CuarrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Srans. If we increased tle pay the actuarial deficiency will 
increase accordingly. There is no question about that. 

The CuarrmMan. If we continue to add to the expense of our Gov- 
erment, when in the world will we ever be able to retrench and reduce 
our national debt / 

Mr. Srans. That is one of my great concerns, one of the reasons I 
am just as zealous at trying to hold down other expenditures as I am 
trying to avoid an improper one here. 

‘We have believed for some years that we could have a policy of pay- 
ing off some debt in good years in order to take care of the bad years 
when we had to go into debt more. Unfortunately, in a little reces- 
sion in 1958, in 2 years we went into debt another $15 billion, repre- 
senting the deficit. If we don’t find a way in the succeeding years, 
in this year now and next year, when we expect business to be. good— 
the best it has ever been in this country and the prospects of the ‘people 
at the highest—to pay off some of that debt, the only consequence is 
going to be that the debt will go up and up. 

Because certainly none of us would say we did not expect some 
recessions sometime in the future. 

The Cuatrman. I fear to think what will happen if sometime in the 
near future we have a serious depression. What would happen to 
our national economy. 

Mr. Srans. I share that concern. I hope it will not happen. But I 
sav this: If we do not do something about reducing our debt in times 
like this, I do not know when we will be able to reduce it. 

Mr. Harmon. Would you think it advisable to just cancel off all 
debts 

Mr. Srans. No, sir. 

Mr. Harmon. I would. Then we could start over. 

Mr. Srans. I think you would destroy the confidence of the world 
in us and in our economy. 
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Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Stans, what would a a policy of repudiation 
doto the whole economy of this country? Is it not unthinkable ¢ 

Mr. Srans. Yes, I believe it is unthinkable. 

Mr. Harmon. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatirman. Mr. Harmon. 

Mr. Harmon. Slowly but surely we are actually broke now, we are 
economically broke, as evidenced by the Secretary of the Treasury 
who had, as I repeat again, floated a $2 billion bond issue at 5 percent 
and, believe me, folks back home who had the money, they really went 
inand grabbed that 5 percent as anyone would. That proved right 
there that to carry on the Government. we did not have any money ; we 
have given it all away and squandered it on different departments, 
Agriculture and Defense and such unneeded expenditures. 

Mr. Rees. The majority of the House and Senate approved it. 

The Ciairman. They made all the appropriations for it. 

Mr. Rees. It was a majority vote on both sides of the aisle. 

Mr. Harmon. That is nothing to brag about. 

Mr. Jonansen. Is it not true, Mr. Stans, that in addition to the 
budget that we have before us and in addition to this debt and the 
problems we are grappling with, is it not true that there are pro- 
posals in Congress, a half a dozen of them at least, that would add 
many, many more billions to outgo if they were adopted ? 

Mr. Srans. Well, curiously, Mr. Johansen, I completed preparing 
a table yesterday just along that line. It shows that if we adopted 
all of the major spending proposals that are now before the Congress 
it would add something like 850 billion a year to our spending, some- 
thing like $325 billion over the next 5 years. Now, of course, none of 
us believe that very many of those proposals will be enacted, but 
I am sure their sponsors would like to see them enacted, and if we 
had anything like that happen, our deficit would be fantastically 
great, and I think the consequence would be that our dollar would 
not be worth very much. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Is it not true that even this week, I think, the 
housing bill is up and in addition the massive Federal aid to education 
and the aid to depressed areas bills are also proposals on which there 
are going to be very serious decisions made before we adjourn / 

Mr. Srans. I think if you took this pay bill, the housing bill, the 
aid to depressed areas, aid to education, and some of the other bills 
you have mentioned—and there are seven or eight proposals now 
before the Congress that are seriously being considered—that would 
wipe out the expected or hoped-for surplus of $4 billion for 1961. 
We could do that in just a few strokes of the pen, so to speak. 

Mr. Rees. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Rees. I think it should be understood with respect to Mr. 
Harmon’s statement that no member of this committee is asking any- 
body to sacrifice savings because of the enormous debt of this country. 
I am sure that many of the employees of the Federal Government 
are holders of the securities and savings bonds and other investments. 
To even consider repudiating our debt would be a threat to wipe out 
the savings of millions of people. 

Mr. Harmon. I might add that we could just cancel the ones who 
could afford it, the people that have millions and millions of dollars 
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and are still grabbing it; so greedy they are. The little people, I do 
not want to be hurt. 

Mr. Jouansen. May I comment that is the “best share the wealth 
and soak the rich” doctrine I have heard expressed for a long time! 

The Cuatrman. Is there anything further you wish to add, Mr. 
Stans, or any further observation you wish to make? 

Mr. Srans. Except to thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, for your patience in listening to me on Thursday and 
again today. 

The CuarrMan. We appreciate your testimony very much. Thank 
you, sir. 

The committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p.m., the hearing recessed to reconvene at 
10 a.m., Wednesday, April 27, 1960.) 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27, 1960 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMMITTEE ON Post Orrice AND SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess in room 215 House 
Office Building, Hon. Tom Murray (chairman of the committee) 
presiding. 

The CHarrman. The committee will come to order. 

The hearing will be resumed on the various bills now pending be- 
fore the committee providing certain pay increases for postal and 
other Federal employees. 

The first witness to appear this morning is the Under Secretary 
of the Treasury, Hon. Fred C. Scribner, Jr. He is to present a state- 
ment from the Secretary of the Treasury, Hon. Robert B. Anderson. 
Secretary Anderson came to my office to see me last week and said 
that he regretted deeply that he could not appear in person due to a 
previous conflicting engagement and that the Under Secretary would 
present his statement. 

We will be very glad to hear the Under Secretary of the Treasury, 
Hon. Fred C. Scribner, Jr. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT B. ANDERSON, SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY, PRESENTED BY HON. FRED C. SCRIBNER, JR., UNDER 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


Mr. Scripner. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
Secretary asked me to express to you, sir, and to the members of the 
committee his appreciation for your willingness to allow me to sub- 
mit this statement in his behalf because of the matters which he dis- 
cussed with you and, while this statement is given in the first person 
and I shall read it, it is the statement of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

I am grateful for this opportunity to present the views of the 
Treasury Department on the pending bills which would provide for 
general increases in pay rates for Federal workers under the Postal 
Pay Act and the Classification Act. 

It is our understanding that the bills under consideration would in- 
crease salaries for the two main groups of employees involved by as 
much as 27 percent in the case of some employees under the postal 
field service schedule, and by as much as 24 percent in the case of some 
employees under the Classification Act. In addition, there would be 
other increases involved by virtue of other provisions of the bills, 
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such as those relating to step increases and longevity steps. The 
total annual cost resulting from enactment of H.R. 9883 has been esti- 
mated by the Bureau of the Budget as $1.6 billion, with an average 
increase of 20 percent in the current $8.4 billion payroll under the 
statutory pay systems involved. The Bureau has also estimated that 
the retroactive date of January 1, 1960, provided in H.R. 9883, would 
mean an added cost of about $800 million in the current fiscal year, 
These estimate do not take into consideration any additional costs 
that such legislation might trigger for increases in pay rates for other 
Federal civilian employees, military personnel, or retired employees, 
military as well as civilian. , 

Mr, Chairman, the Treasury Department is most sympathetic with 
the legitimate aspirations of Federal employees for compensation and 
benefits reasonably competitive with industrial compensation and bene- 
fits at all but the highest levels. 

Certainly, Federal employees have a right to expect fair treatment 
with regard to compensation. Tfowever, it is clear that before salary 
legislation is enacted, the Congress should have the benefit of an 
accurate national survey to provide a sound basis for salary action. 
It is my understanding that such a survey is underway by the Depart- 
ment of Labor and that the results will be available this fall. 

T am convinced that the so-called fringe benefits offered by the Gov- 
ernment are already most liberal, especially the retirement and the 
annual, sick, and military leave provisions. Other witnesses repre- 
senting the administration have commented on the advisability of 
Federal pay increases at the present time from the standpoint of equity 
in compensation relative to employment outside of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. My comments will be confined to the impact of a Federal 
pay increase at this time on our efforts to maintain fiscal discipline. 

In this respect, there is a vital aspect of our free society that we must 
keep constantly in mind: a government can do none of the things which 
are necessary and desirable for a sustained period unless such actions 
are supported by a sound economy. Governments and individuals are 
alike in this. Neither should undertake what may seem to be exceed- 
ingly desirable actions, if by so doing the soundness of the Nation’s 
economic health—or of the individual's financial health—is under- 
mined, 

What are the sinews of economic strength in an economy so huge 
and complex as ours? They include a high level of economic activity; 
adequate and rewarding employment opportunities for those of our 
citizens able, willing, and seeking to work; and reasonable stability 
in the purchasing power of our money. ‘These goals are not easy to 
achieve, but achieve them we must if this Nation is to continue to 
prosper, and if we are to fulfill our responsibilities as a leader in the 
free world, 

Today our economy is prosperous; the outlook is indeed encourag- 
ing. Past experience points to the fact that, under such conditions, we 
must be especially careful to pursue the prudent policies that will con- 
tain the inflationary pressures which always lurk just beneath the 
surface in a prosperous economy. But if we fail im this respect, and 
permit inflation to occur, we shall not only disrupt our domestic econ- 
omy, but we shall also impair the efficient functioning of the entire 
international economy, which depends so heavily on the anchor of a 
sound and stable American dollar. 
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There is no simple, all-embracing solution to the problem of avoid- 
ing inflation; its causes, in a free choice society, are manifold and 
complex. Still, of one thing we can be certain; the battle to protect 
the value of the dollar will surely be lost if-we do not maintain constant 
discipline in Federal fiscal operations. ‘This means, in good times, a 
surplus in the Federal budget. 

Why is the attainment of a surplus so important‘ ‘There are many 
good and compelling reasons. ‘The excess of Federal revenues over 
spending which a surplus represents— 

Provides an important. balance to help offset an excessively 
rapid upsurge in spending in the private economy ; 

Facilitates management of our huge national debt, because the 
Federal Government becomes a net repayer of debt rather than 
a borrower: 

Reduces the interest burden on the debt, because interest pay- 
ments decline as the debt declines: 

Provides an important example that will foster prudent de- 
cisions in the private sector of the economy : 

Promotes confidence in the dollar both at home and abroad by 
providing a convincing demonstration of the determination of 
this Nation to maintain fiscal discipline. 

The American people have come to realize the crucial importance 
of achieving a surplus in the Federal budget during periods of strong 
business activity: this recognition has been reflected in the deter- 
mined efforts of the administration and the Congress to achieve a 
balanced budget for this fiscal year and a meaningful surplus for 
fiscal year 1961. The progress that has been made toward achieving 
a balanced budget this year has not been easy. It will be recalled 
that in fiscal vear 1959, ended last June, Federal budget expenditures 
exceeded revenues by $1214 billion—a peacetime record. ‘There were 
many who believed that it would be impossible to move so quickly to 
a balanced position and provide the basis for a surplus in the follow- 
ing year. This belief was an important factor in stimulating infla- 
tionary expectations in the latter part of 1958 and 1959—expectations 
that severely complicated Treasury debt management and threatened 
to give rise to a speculative, unsustainable upsurge in business 
activity. 

Now that this massive and important shift in the Government’s 
budget position has been achieved, it would be unfortunate indeed if 
additional expenditures were permitted to destroy the balance which 
we are striving to maintain in this fiscal year. The balance is al- 
ready in jeopardy, because of a lower than expected level of corpo- 
rate tax receipts (reflecting a small overestimate of corporate profits 
for calendar year 1959), but the prospects are favorable for holding 
spending to an amount equal to the somewhat smaller revenues. 

Tf legislation such as H.R. 9833 were enacted, however, the balance 
in the budget for this fiscal year would be irretrievably lost. More- 
over, the surplus expected for fiscal year 1961 would be sharply 
reduced, reflecting the full-vear impact of more than $1.6 billion in 
additional expenditures provided for in the bill. 

If. asa result of new legislation providing for additional expendi- 
tures, the balanced budget for this year is lost and next year’s sur- 
plus is substantially reduced or eliminated, people everywhere can 
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rightly question whether we ever intend to put our fiscal affairs in 
order. Failure to maintain fiscal discipline at this time would repre- 
sent a resounding defeat in this Nation’s efforts to maintain a good, 
stable currency as the bedrock of a healthy and expanding economy. 

The 1960's hold great promise for the American people and the 
free nations of the world. But our efforts to spate for adequate 
defense to deter aggression, and to promote better living conditions 
for freedom-loving people everywhere, can be severely weakened if 
we fail to follow the clearly charted course of fiscal discipline and 
responsibility. Gratifying progress has been made during the past 
18 months. We can continue to move forward in the future, but only 
if we dedicate ourselves to a continuation of the sound Government 
financial policies that are an indispensable element in the strength of 
a truly free society. 

In conclusion, it is important to emphasize that any pay increases 
in Government or ts a must be based upon a dollar of stable 
purchasing power if they are to be meaningful. But if unsound 
financial policies are permitted to reduce the value of the dollar, such 
increases can be self-defeating. Thus, in the interest of prudent fiscal 
management, as well as the protection of the real buying power of 
employees’ salaries in Government and elsewhere, legislation such as 
H.R. 9883 and the other pending bills providing for Federal pay 
increases should not be passed at this time. 

The Cuairman. I wish to commend the Secretary of the Treasury 
for his very fine and constructive statement. 

Mr. Lesinsxt. Mr. Chairman, I have to concur with the statement of 
financial responsibility but I do not think the real crux has been hit 
upon. That is, we talk about fiscal responsibility when the former 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Humphrey, created excessive interest 
rates which are excessively high at this time. 

The annual cost was $6 billion and is now $9 billion per year. 

Also, there is the identification of the present administration in 
the settling of the steel strike. 

Here you claim to have a responsibility to the people of America 
and on the other hand your actions in the past have not been on that 
line. 

Is it correct to say that we have always responsibility to the Federal 
employees to give them a fair salary ? 

Mr. Scrrpner. Mr. Congressman, of course I do not agree that the 
former Secretary of the Treasury created high interest rates. Interest 
rates in this economy are fixed by supply and demand and, when you 
have a $290 billion debt to manage and when you have an expanding 
economy as we have in this country, you are going to have to have 
substantial amounts of capital; and the fact of the matter is that 
the demand for funds to create plants and for capital purposes has 
exceeded the amount of savings. 

That is the very reason that we feel so strongly that our people 
must be sure that the value of their money is not going to be decreased 
because people are not going to deposit money in the bank if, when 
they draw it out 5 or 6 years later, it is worth less than when they put 
it in. 

That is the whole basis for the effort which we are making to keep 
governmental policies in an area where they will not add to inflation- 
ary pressures. 
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As the Secretary said in his statement, we certainly feel that Fed- 
eral employees are entitled to fair compensation, to compensation 
which is commensurate with what they might expect to receive in pri- 
vate employment for jobs of similar responsibility. 

We think that this objective has to be measured against the informa- 
tion we have as to what is the comparable status at the present time 
and that is why, as the Secretary also mentioned, we would like the 
benefit of the study for which we understand funds were appropriated 
and which will be reported this year. 

Mr. Lestnskt. I expected you to say that. That is only natural, but 
you have forgotten the manipulation of the former Secretary of the 
Treasury in the bond market. We will let the matter drop at that 
point. 

Mr. Outver. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Oliver. 

Mr. Oxtver. I certainly would be remiss if I did not commend the 
Under Secretary, Mr. Scribner, the gentleman from Maine, for a 
very forceful statement. Having known him for a good many years, 
I fully expected he would make a forceful statement to support the 
point of view which the Treasury has. I want to commend him upon 
the logic of the statement which he has presented for the most part. 

However, I was wondering this, Mr. Scribner. You have stated 
that the conditions of the country would call for strong fiscal disci- 
pline, with which I think most of us would agree, but why should 
Government employees be made the victims of a strict fiscal discipline 
if this means that they are not being compensated on a basis com- 
mensurate with their cost of living? 

Mr. Scripner. Mr. Oliver, I do not think that the employees of the 
Federal Government should bear any more of the share of doing the 
necessary things to create this fiscal responsibility than any other 
segment of our economy. 

It seems to me that that is one of the questions that this committee 
is examining and one of the purposes of the study that is being made. 

But we have to always have this fact in mind: that wage increases 
given anywhere, if they are going to result in bringing down the 
value of the dollar, can be meaningless. We have to be sure that, 
when we do give a wage increase, we are going to give it in a stable 
dollar. 

For some period of time in this country we had a situation where 
many people felt they had substantially increased their buying power 
and acted upon it and discovered a year or year and a half later that 
that was not so. Why? Because the purchasing power of the dollar 
went down faster than their pay increases. That is the problem that 
we all face. 

Certainly we are all agreed that we want to find the formula and 
treatment that recognizes the sound contribution which the Federal 
employee makes in our economy and which treats him fairly. We 
should not require him to assume more than his fair share of the 
burden of making our economy stable and flourishing. 

Mr. Ottver. Do I understand that it is the position of the Treasury 
Department that, in the event that this survey which is now being 
made and on which we understand a report will be made some time 
after September of this year, indicates a need in justness and fairness 
for an increase in the compensation of Federal employees that the 
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Treasury Department then will come up here and say, “We support 
this and want this done.” ? 

Mr. Scripner. That is a position, of course, that has to be taken by 
the administration, and the Civil Service Commission would speak ‘a 
administration. 

I do not know whether the Chairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion has testified yet or not, but it is my understanding that, if you 
find areas where there is an out of line situation, there would be sup- 
port for a proper adjustment of such out of line situations. 

Mr. Ourver. Yesterday, I gathered the impression from the testi- 
mony of Mr. Clague of the Bureau of Labor Statistics that it is going 
to be mighty difficult to draw a comparison between some of these 
Federal jobs and jobs in private enterprise. As a matter of fact, I 
gained the impression that it might be impossible in some instances, 

I am wondering why a survey is going to be helpful to this com- 
mittee and why we should wait for it if that might be the case. Why 
should we not go ahead and use our own judgment in making a deter- 
mination here. 

The Cuairman. Are there any other questions / 

Mr. Oxtver. That is all I have. 

Mr. Lestnsxkr. The question was not answered. 

The CrarrmMan. He made an observation. That is no question. 

Mr. Onrver. I can probably anticipate the reply. 

The Cnamman. That was just a general observation of the gentle- 
man from Maine. 

Mr. Irwin. I would like to ask Mr. Scribner a question. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Irwin. 

Mr. Irwin. I was in another committee and was not here earlier 
but, as I gather, the objection of the administration to this is that it is 
inflationary, is that correct 4 

Mr. Scripner. Well, I think the statement speaks for itself. Our 
position is that we feel that, with the health of the economy that we 
have at the present time, we do need to have a balanced budget. An 
unbalanced budget situation and failure to do something toward re- 
ducing the national debt would add to inflationary pressures. 

Mr. Irwiy. You are talking about a deficit, then. That is, you 
do not think we should have a deficit ? 

Mr. Scripner. That is right. We do not think we should have a 
deficit. We feel also that we should make some reduction in this debt. 
We went into debt, for example, $1214 billion in the last fiscal year 
because of the recession situation. We ought to begin to pay some of 
that back. 

We also feel that, if the policies of the Federal Government are 
looked upon by people within the country or people in the world to be 
based on unsound principles of fiscal responsibility, then they are 
going to have a concern about the value of the dollar. 

It is part of the overall picture. 

Mr. Irwityx. Do you feel that the role that the administration 
played in the steel strike might have had an effect one way or the other 
in this role that you see for the Federal Government? 

Mr. Scripner. Well, this is not an area in which T have any par- 
ticular knowledge or special competence. From what I have seen and 
read about it, I “would s say that if action was taken there, it was on 
the side of being helpful in fighting inflationary pressures. 
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Mr. Irnwrx. The net result of the settlement of the steel strike 
you teel was not inflationary ¢ 
“Mr. Scripner. It is probably too early to measure fully. I would 
think that all the evidence to date is that it has not contributed to the 
inflationary pressure. 

Mr. Irwin. Thank vou. 

Mr. Lesinskt. On that point, it does not start until January 1, 1961. 

Mr. Scripner. Well, the settlement has been in effect for some time. 
The knowledge of what the settlement is has certainly been under- 
stood through the economy and, if people are going to change positions 
asa result of the settlement, you would probably ‘have had some indi- 
cation of it at the present time. 

Mr. Lestnskr. At this point there are indications by statements of 
management of steel that steel shall go up, that it is inflationary. If 
any basic commodity goes up it is infl: ationary, be it steel or some- 
thing else. 

Mr. Scripner. I do not know that I could go quite that far with 
as flat a statement as that. Increases of commodity prices can serve 
to be inflationary. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. On the one hand you state that it might, but the 
Federal employees are already inflationary. Why? That does not 
make sense. It is not consistent. 

Mr. Scripner. If any statement here says that an increase to Fed- 
eral employees is always inflationary, that would not be a correct state- 
ment. Ido not think you will find anything here that indicates that. 
Many times a wage increase would not, of necessity, be inflationary 
if you had it in private business and it reflected only increased pro- 
ductivity. 

What we are talking about from the Treasury Department’s view- 
point is the overall operation of this Government in a situation where 
we need to move out of a $1214 billion deficit situation into one based 
on fiscal responsibility. If we do not do this, everyone who earns 
salary and wages is going to suffer as a result because the value of 
savings and the purchasing power of the dollar is going to go down. 

Mr. Lestnskt. Mr. Chairman, excuse me. 

I have to concur on that remark but, on the other hand, the Fed- 
eral employees are trying to catch up and that is all. Why is that 
inflationary ¢ 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. Jomuansen. Mr. Secretary, I wonder if you can call on your 
memory to elaborate just a little on the Secretary’s statement on 
page 4. referring to the $1214 billion deficit in fiseal 1959. What 
were the factors that vou recall that contributed to the deficit / 

Mr. Scripner. Well, Mr. Congressman, my recollection would 
have to be a little rongh. Of course, the first thing that contributed 
to it was the fall-off in revenues, particularly the fall off in corporate 
taxes. As business conditions went off somewhat, the profits of cor- 
porations reflected that fall-off. As a matter of fact, they reflected 
it very much more than the tax returns from individuals, which stayed 
relatively stable. 

In the second place, there were things done by the Congress to help 
move out of this recession; expenditures were authorized by the 
Congress, and then, too, there was some stepping up or advancement 
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by the administration of things that were already authorized or un- 
derway to get more funds into ‘the economy. I think these two things, 
one, we did not collect as much money and, in the second place, we 
spent the money at a faster rate and did some things on the Federal 
level that we might not otherwise have done, contributed to this 
deficit. 

Mr. Jonansen. Let me say that I underwrite and concur complete- 
ly in the Secretary’s advocacy of fiscal responsibility. 

Now, from time to time there are statements made before the com- 
mittee ‘and by members of the committee that, if we took care of all 
the alleged loopholes in the tax structure, we w ould have money run- 
ning out of our ears and be able to pay the pay increase and provide 
more for the welfare of free peoples around the world, and all the rest, 

Would you care to speak to that point 

Mr. Scripner. Yes, sir. Usually, that statement is coupled with 
two or thre areas that are pinpointed where it is believed that perhaps 
more income tax could be coilected. One of them is a discussion of 

tightening up on expense account items and the collection of more 
money because of disallowance of expenditures perhaps on the cor- 
porate level that are in fact for individual purposes. 

Another one is in the dividend and interest area. 

Another one is in the area of the amount of chargeoff taken for 
depletion, and so forth. 

The Internal Revenue Service is tightening up in a number of these 
areas. Certainly, this is evidenced by the complaints we have been 
receiving from corporate executives and others as to the steps which 
have been taken in the expense account area. There has been an 
intensive educational campaign, in which we have had very fine co- 
operation on a voluntary basis from the people who pay and dis- 
tribute dividends and interest. I think we can collect some more 
money in some of these areas, but I do not believe that the additional 
amount would be of the magnitude that is sometimes mentioned in 
these areas. 

Mr. Jonansen. Do you feel that there are areas of needed legisla- 
tion to plug these alleged loopholes ? 

Mr. Scripner. Of course, when you use the term “loophole,” Mr. 
Congressman, sometimes you unjustly be a loophole but it is a situ- 
ation in the law which allows, under certain circumstances, a different 
tax treatment than you might suggest. 

One example where we have asked the C ongress for some assist- 
ance, and it does not look at the moment as though it might be forth- 
coming at least in this session, is the area of the treatment of the value 
of property which is subject to depreciation and then is sold for more 
than the value on the books at the time of the sale. The difference 
between the sale price and the book value is taken as a long-term 
capital gain subject to the lower tax rate rather than as ordinary 
income. 

Now, there is no question but that we need some liberalization in 
certain areas in the depreciation field. People do need to charge off 
properly their plant so that they can acquire new machinery, modern 
machinery, and help to create jobs. 

We felt, however, in the Treasury Department, that you could not 
give further liberalization until we take care of this terminal situ- 
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ation. Under present practice, for example, a taxpayer will charge 
off an automobile over a 3-year period and then sell the automobile 
for $750. This gives a long-term capital gain on that amount. 

I do not call this a loophole, but a change would be helpful. It 
would also enable us, I think, to do a better job in recognizing industry 
practices in the depreciation field. 

Mr. Jonansen. Has the Department made recommendations in that 
field ? 

Mr. Scripner. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, the President men- 
tioned it in his budget message; legislation was sent up, and we have 


had hearings before the Ways and Means Committee. The legislation 
is now before that committee. 
Mr. Jonansen. Is there any indication as to the likelihood of legis- 


lative action ¢ 

Mr. Scripner. Well, I understand the matter is on the table at the 
moment and [ would not speak for the committee. 

Mr. Jomansen. My only point was that it is within the power of 
the Congress as now constituted to act on that if it so wills? 

Mr. Scripner. Yes, sir; and, of course, in any other area in the tax 
field. 

Mr. Jouansen. So that, as to any suggestion insofar as that might 
be referred to as a loophole, the responsibility for failure to close that 
loophole rests with the Congress as constituted ? 

Mr. Scripner. Well, Mr. Congressman, again I do not want to call 
this a loophole. I will say that here is a situation where I think the 
change would be helpful and I recognize that the Congress has to look 
at not only our point of view but industry’s point of view and many 
other things. None of us can be certain that our point is right. We 
have suggested and urged this change. We think it would be helpful. 

Mr. Jonansen. I have just one other matter and I will yield the 
floor. 

I realize that this is a little extraneous to these hearings but it is 
in the record of the hearings and I would like to exploit the advan- 
tage of having you here and get your comment. 

The suggestion is that with this terrific, accumulated national debt 
that maybe ultimately we are going to just want to think about can- 
celing the debt, which I characterized on yesterday as repudiation. 

What would be the Secretary’s impression as to the economic effect 
and the effect on the stability of our dollar and the effect on the good 
faith and credit of this Nation if that sort of a program were even 
considered ¢ 

Mr. Scrrpner. Well, I think one of the greatnesses of this country 
was built on Alexander Hamilton’s answer to that sort of situation 
when he became the first Secretary of the Treasury: “Repudiation 
of debt or cancellation of debt is just unthinkable.” 

Mr. Jouansen. I have one other thing. If the findings of this 
study that is now belatedly being made indicated a need of adjust- 
ments—if not across the board at least in certain areas—is it your 
belief that that need should be met and that offsetting savings could 
be accomplished in other areas in order to preserve a balanced budget 
and fiscal responsibility ? 

Mr. Scripner. Mr. Congressman, I understand that the Chairman 
of the Civil Service Commission and the Director of the Bureau of 
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the Budget have answered that particular inquiry and we certainly, 
of course, stand on their position. I do want to add just one thing: 
That I do not think any one outside of Government can have a full 
appreciation of the genuine willingness of governmental employees 
to do a full day’s work and to take whatever tasks are properly given 
tothem. Iam sure that, if it ultimately worked out that there should 
be increases, and they were granted, you would receive excellent coop- 
eration from people arrying a full workload and perhaps secure 
more productivity in certain areas just as vou do many times in pri- 
rate business. 

The Carman. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Scribner, what would be the condition of our econ- 
omy today if the Treasury had not borrowed $1214 billion last year? 

Mr. Scripner. Mr. Congressman, whether or not we have to bor- 
row, of course, is det ermined entirely by the amount of money which 
Congress appropriates. Congress determines programs that they feel 
are necessary and then they appropriate the funds to finance those 
programs. 

The Federal Government has only three sources, roughly, to meet 
the expenditures. One is user charges of one kind or another, The 
second is taxes. When there is not enough from those two sources 
to pay the bills that are properly authorized by the Congress, you 
have to borrow the money to secure the balance. We had to borrow 
the money at that time to pay the bills that were coming in. 

Mr. Gross. That is right, and what would have been the situation 
with our economy today had you not borrowed $1214 billion ¢ 
Mr. Scrisner. Well, I am not sure that I quite follow your ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Gross. You say in your statement today that our economy is 
prosperous. What I am trying to find out is how synthetic is our econ- 
omy today? Is a real prosperity or is it synthetic prosperity 

Mr. Scripner. I do not think it is synthetic prosperity. I think it is 
soundly based prosperity. I think that we have some tremendous op- 
portunities before us. We have an expanding population, We have, 
all through the world, new markets coming into being, and I think 
that this “prosperity is soundly based and, if we maintain fiscal dis- 
cipline, I think it is going to continue to be soundly based and we are 
going to have a good growth and development in the next decade. 

Mr. Gross. Let me say that you can get an argument so fast that it 
will make your head swim out in Towa on os “statement that today 
our economy is prosperous because, last year, our Iowa farmers 
dropped 29 percent in income and it had its effect. 

I do not hear you give any weight to the fact that the economy of 
agriculture is in trouble and T am sure that, being the producer of the 
bulk of the new we: alth, somebody in the Treasury Department and in 
this Government and in Congress had better begin to give some real 
consideration to the welfare “ot agriculture as it contributes to the 
economy of this country. 

You will get an argument awfully fast about the economy of the 
country being prosperous out in Towa today. 

Mr. Davis. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Scripner. Mr. Congressman, I certainly agree that we have 
some problems in the agricultural area and they are problems which 
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are challenging and have to be met and solved. IL do not minimize 
that at all. 

Mr. Gross. You do not minimize, either, the importance of the new 
wealth dollar, do you 4 

I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. Davis. I was interested in Mr, Scribner's remarks that pros- 
perity will be helped because we have new markets opening up. I am 
interested to know what new markets are opening up for American 
products. 

Mr. Scrisner. Well, Mr. Congressman, to give you a brief answer, 
the whole continent of Africa is going to open up. 

Mr. Davis. What does that mean for American products What 
American products will be sold over there / 

Mr. Scripner. Well, I think that in many areas American inge- 
nuity and enterprise is going to be able to compete with other coun- 
tries of. the world and is going to produce and make products avail- 
able as these countries emerge. 

Mr. Davis. 1. of course, share your hope that there will be new 
markets but, getting down to brass tacks, our markets over here are 
already being taken away from us by importation of steel, by impor- 
tation of textiles, by importation of bicycles and watches, and a long 
list that we are losing to foreign manufacturers. 

I am interested to know what vou had reference to when you said 
new markets were opening up to American products. 

Mr. Scripner. Mr. Congressman, we still export more than we 
import. 

Mr. Davis. That is not following through, though, on what you 
said. Of course, 1 know that we export more than we import. but, 
on the other hand, you would not say that our American industry 
and American workers are not suffering because of the importation 
of foreign manufactured goods from cheap labor countries, would 
you ¢ 

Mr. Scripner. There are some areas certainly where that has cre- 
ated some problems, [was in the textile business for 10 years myself. 

Mr. Davis. You know the sad situation there. 

Mr. Scripner. I have some appreciation of that problem but I 
still must say to you, sir, that I am sure that in the next decade you 
are going to see a substantial increase in the exports of this country 
to all sections of the world. 

Mr. Davis. The point I was asking Mr. Gross to yield for was to 
get your statement about what new markets will open up for American 
products. If they do open up, that is fine. I want to know what 
you referred to when you said “new markets are going to open up.” 

Mr. Scripner. I think we are going to have additional markets 
through Central and South America. 

Mr. Davis. For what / 


Mr. Scripner. For all types of products made in this country. For 


example, products of the airplane industry. Again you are in an 
area in which the Department of Commerce can speak better than 
I and I would be glad to submit for the record a summary. 
Mr. Davis. I want to know on what your statement was based. 
Mr. Scripner. I will tell you, sir. There are going to be substan- 
tial increases in the use of goods in Central and South America in 
the next decade and in Africa and in Asia. 
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Mr. Davis. They are not going to have any money in Africa to 
buy goods. 

Mr. Gross. What are they going to use for money to pay for these 
goods 

Mr. Davis. As soon as these new countries are given government 
over there they will immediately go on the American taxpayer's 
back, 

I yield back. 

Mr. Scrisner. I would just like to make one statement, sir. 

You have seen these figures. They show that exports for the first 
quarter of this year were at an adjusted annual rate of about $18.2 
billion and that compares with the 1959 export total of $16.2 billion. 

Mr. Gross. Does that include all the giveaway stuff? 

Mr. Scrrpner. No, sir. These are exports. This total is for all ex- 
cept military exports. 

Mr. Gross. All right, exports. Does that include Public Law 4802 

Mr. Scripner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. The situation may have changed but certainly there 
was an imbalance last year, was there not ? 

Mr. Scrisner. Yes, sir; there was in the overall balance of pay- 
ments. 

Mr. Gross. Very definitely. 

Mr. Scripner. That is right, and the situation has improved to some 
extent. 

Mr. Gross. If we are going to use development loan funds as such 
and soft loans through the Inter-American Bank, soft loans now 
through the World Bank, and so on, of course they can go through 
the motions of paying for this stuff; but they pay us in their country 
currencies, do they not, and what are we going to do with their cur- 
rencies? So that, a lot of this is fictitious trade, is it not? 

Mr. Lesrnsxt. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Gross. I yield. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. I wonder whether the Congress approved this thing 
you are talking about ? 

Mr. Gross. Of course. I did not vote for it but the rest of them did. 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Chairman, I object to that statement, “the rest 
of them did.” 

Mr. Cunninouam. Mr. Chairman, would I be out of order if I asked 
a question on the subject ¢ ¢ 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, the witness spoke of our prosperous 
economy. I want to except my friend from Michigan, Mr. Johansen, 
from among those who vote for the foreign giveaway programs. 

The Caarrman. Mr. Irwin? 

Mr. Irwin. Mr. Scribner, I would like to pursue a line of thought 
just briefly. 

Would it be fair to say that the last year in which a representative 
of Treasury would be in favor of a pay raise for Federal employees 
would be in a deficit year? That is, 1f you were called in here to 
testify on the pay raises of Federal employees, you would be much less 
likely to be in favor of it in the year when there was a deficit than in 
the year when there was a surplus; is that right ? 

Mr. Scrrpner. I would not want to make a categorical statement, 
Mr. Congressman. I think you would have to take the situation at 
the time. 
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Mr. Irwin. Would you make an effort to try to respond? I appre- 
ciate that this is a difficult type of question. I appreciate what your 
problems are. If I were in your position I know that I would come 
in here and be more vigorously against a pay raise for Federal em- 
ployees in a year of deficit than in a year of surplus. 

Mr. Scripner. The reason I cannot answer it categorically is that 
I think it depends on so many factors. 

Are you talking about the situation we are in today ? 

Mr. Irwin. An across-the-board thing as we have here. 

Mr. Scripner. If you want to assume pay rates as they are today 
in relation to private business, then if we were in a deficit position 
rather than in the position that we are in now, certainly, if we could 
be any stronger in our opposition than we are today, it would be under 
such situations. 

Mr. Irwin. Another question is how, other than this manner of 
establishing the inflationary pressure of Federal pay raises and there 
is no doubt that they would be greater; would they not? 

Mr. Scrrpner. I beg your pardon ¢ 

Mr. Irwin. Federal pay raises would be more inflationary in a year 
of deficit than they would in a year of surplus in a budget; would they 
not ¢ 

Mr. Scrrpner. Let me say this. If, as a result of these pay raises 
the Federal Government had to go further into debt in any substantial 
amount, to go into the market and borrow more funds, you would add 
to inflationary pressures. 

Mr. Irwin. In a deficit year they would have to, would they not? 

Mr. Scripner. Certainly. 

Mr. Irwin. This year in the present trend they would not, is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Scripner. No, sir; that is not correct. As I understand, if this 
legislation is passed and made retroactive, we would be in a deficit 
position in fiscal 1960, 

Mr. Irwin. You are speaking of the current year? 

Mr. Scripner. Which ends in June, that is right. 

Mr. Irwry. And you are not speaking of the budget which is sup- 
posed to have a $4 billion surplus ? 

Mr. Scrisner. That is, of course, the budget of 1961 and, of course, 
whether it has a surplus will depend on Congress. That budget was 
based on Congress raising postal rates, for example, and doing other 
things. It was based also on not putting new programs into effect. 
There is legislation now before the Congress which, if adopted, could 
‘ause us to end up in 1961 with a deficit. 

Mr. Irwin. How do you ever establish whether the Federal payroll 
as a general proposition is inflationary or not? 

Mr. Scrrpner. Mr. Congressman, it is part of an overall picture. 

Mr. Irwin. I agree. 

Mr. Scripner. You have a different problem in Government, I 
think, than you do in private industry. 

I think there are several tests is private industry, one being that, 
if you increase the pay more than justified by increased productivity, 
then you put more money into circulation to compete for the same 
amount of goods. You do not have quite that test within the Federal 
Government. If wage increases and other actions place you into an 
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unsound fiscal position, then you drive down the purchasing power of 
your dollar, 
* Mr. Irwry. This is what my previous questions were directed at, 

Mr. Scrrpner. Yes. 

Mr. Irwin. That in this year essentially, the Federal pay raise will 
be less inflationary than it would have been 2 years ago. 

Mr. Scrisner. Less, I would think, yes. 

Mr. Gross. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Irwin. Yes, Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. And if the Federal Government has to borrow $4 billion 
to finance the administration’s foreign handout programs, that would 
be inflationary, too, would it not ¢ 

Mr. Scrrpner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Broyuiti. May I ask one question, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. The Under Secretary has some other engagements, 

Mr. Scripner. As the chairman knows, I have to eatch a plane, 
I have to go up to Maine to help Congressman Oliver. 

Mr. Oviver. I was going to make a comment there, Mr. Chairman, 
but I thought I had better not. 

Mr. Rees. I want to commend the gentleman for his responses to 
the inquiries this morning. 

Mr. Scrrpner. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Broyninn. May Lask a brief question / 

The CHairMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Broyuiti, Are we now assured of a balanced budget in fiscal 
1960, this year ? 

Mr. Scripner. We are not assured of it. We think, as of today, 
that it will be in balance. 

Mr. Broryum., Is there any surplus at all ? 

Mr. Scripner. A few million dollars. 

Mr. Broyui.y. Close to breaking even / 

Mr. Scripner. Close. 

Mr. Broruim.. You estimated a $4.2 billion surplus for next year. 

Mr. Scripner. The President, in his budget message, said that there 
would be a surplus of $4.2 billion if the Congress made the changes 
in the tax law and postal rates which he requested and if programs 
that he did not request were not put into effect. It does not look as 
though some of the things which he asked which would bring addi- 
tional revenue are going to move. Certainly the Congress has before 
it many things which, if enacted, could destroy completely this surplus. 

The Carman. Thank you very much, Mr. Under Secretary. 

Mr. Scripner. Thank you, sir. 

The Catan. The next witness is Hon. Frederick H. Mueller, 
Secretary of Commerce. 

We are very glad to have the Secretary with us this morning. 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Chairman, before the Secretary testifies, I hope 
the Chair and the committee will indulge me, since this is his first 
appearance as a member of the Cabinet, to express the very great 
pride that the State of Michigan has in this second member of the 
President's Cabinet at the present time, and in behalf of that State to 
especially welcome him here. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Secretary. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. FREDERICK H. MUELLER, SECRETARY OF 
COMMERCE, ACCOMPANIED BY ROBERT J. DODDS, JR., GENERAL 
COUNSEL, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Secretary Muenver. Thank you, Mr. Johansen, for your kind re- 
marks. Lappreciate them. 

Shall I proceed, Mr. Chairman ¢ 

The CuatrmMan. Yes; you may proceed. 

Secretary Muetier. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
you have asked me to appear today to discuss the general ques- 
tion of pending legislation to increase the pay of Federal employees. 
1 wish to discuss the general question of Federal compensation m 
relation to its fiscal consequences and in terms of sound principles for 
employee compensation, rather than to go into detail about any par- 
ticular bill, 

It is extremely difficult to speak on a question of this type because 
it is so closely bound up with human emotions, with the basic desire 
to earn more, to have more of the material things of life, more leisure, 
or perhaps more security. In addition, most of us are inclined to 
develop the opinion that we are underpaid. Moreover, my vears of 
public service, first in Michigan and more recently in Washington, 
have convinced me as to the basically high quality of public employees 
and the propriety of entirely adequate and systematic pay systems. 
In other words, I favor a truly adequate level of compensation for 
public employees as well as one that can be referred to as being a truly 
modern system. 

The easy approach would be to favor substantial boosts and thereby 
gratify many persons in the Federal Government. But under cur- 
rent conditions such a position would be a failure in duty both to the 
people of the United States and to Federal workers themselves. The 
huge sums that would be necessary to finance the proposals not only 
would impose a heavy burden on taxpayers at a time all expenses of 
Federal, State, and local governments are high, but the action would 
be inflationary in itself and would trigger even worse inflation. 

It is my understanding that the various proposals pending before 
you call for pay raises ranging from 12 to 23 percent and would pro- 
duce in general another horizontal increase in existing pay scales 
with little in the way of internal adjustments as between the grades. 
It is also my understanding that the Bureau of the Budget estimate 
suggests an annual increase of about $1.6 billion in the cost of Fed- 
eral compensation. I am opposed to increases of such amounts and 
types, first because of their fiscal and economic consequences and sec- 
ond, because they fail to solve some of the basic difficulties existing 
within the Federal pay system. I will try to explain my reasons for 
this position briefly. 

Every employer in determining his wage policies finds it necessary 
to give consideration to two limiting factors. 

On the one hand, he must pay the going rate in his area or he must 
be content with inexperienced and inefficient employees if indeed he 
is able to obtain any adequate work force at all. 

On the other hand, he is unable to pay more than the employee 
produces within the organization. Any pay made in excess of pro- 
ductivity will cut into operating profits or lead to increased prices 
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for the goods or services. Whenever general pay levels are increased 
more than warranted by improvements in employee productivity, the 
result must take the form of higher prices. 

Most of the operations of Government are service operations. With 
a few exceptions, Government services are essential facilitating serv- 
ices which are incapable of evaluation in terms of productivity. As 
is true in industry generally, Government has been improving its 
efficiency over the years through better selection and training of 
employees and through more efficient use of these employees. 

It is doubtful, however, if this improving Federal efficiency or 
greater productivity exceeds that experienced by industry generally 
and, since it deals with a nonmarketed product, it is necessary to turn 
to some other standard of determining the worth of, or the proper 
pay levels for, the Federal employee. This standard can best be 
one of reasonable comparability with the pay scales of private em- 
ployment. We must pay amounts about equal to the pay of private 
employees if we are to obtain a continuing supply of high quality 
people for the Government service. By doing this we can assure the 
Federal employee that he will share in the progress of industry. 
We can assure the taxpayer that he is paying the going rate for the 
Government services he demands. 

I do not believe that either Government efficiency or private labor 
productivity has increased in the past 2 years sufficiently to warrant 
pay increases anywhere in the range of increases proposed by pending 
legislation. Moreover, experience has shown that where a large seg- 
ment of our economy is granted an across-the-board increase, a like 
demand for wage increases is voiced by other segments of the eco- 
nomy. This whipsaw effect can only result in further inflation as 
each group strives to improve its position relative to the other seg- 
ments. Therefore, I believe that such increases would be inflationary 
in their consequences both directly and as a result of creating a budg- 
et deficit. 

A far greater difficulty with pending legislation, which calls for 
general increases, is that the various disparities or distortions intro- 
duced in recent years would remain. During the past 20 years there 
have been seven general increases in the Federal pay scale with only 
the last increase being horizontal in character. All of the others 
have served to compress the prewar pay scale through fairly sub- 
stantial increases at the lowest level and very small increases at the 
upper levels. Today, the GS-1 receives $2,960 versus $1,260 20 years 
ago, which the GS-15 receives $12,770 versus $8,000, or increases of 
135 and 60 percent respectively. Moreover, none of these adjust- 
ments can be truly said to have given adequate consideration to the 
stirs scales paid in industry and it has become a widely held 

lief that most of the lower grade positions are paid reasonably 
well in relation to private employment and that many of the middle 
and upper levels are paid relatively poorly. The addition of a limited 
number of supergrades has provided only a partial solution to this 
phase of the problem. 

What should be considered in the Federal service is a regular sys- 
tematic reporting of rates paid under competitive pay systems in all 
of the areas where employment is reasonably comparable between in- 
dustry and Government. We must be sure that the Government em- 
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ployee will not suffer any monetary loss or sacrifice for having chosen 
the public service, and we must give the public administrator assur- 
ance that he can obtain at all times his fair share of the available 
working force. We must avoid the situation where graduate engi- 
neers are paid less than the skilled craftsman whom they are asked 
to supervise. We must be in a position to compete each year at the 
colleges and universities with the employment officers of large cor- 
porations. We must compete both in terms of entering wages and 
prospects for advancement. Finally, having established such a sys- 
tem, there must be some organized basis for continuing joint study 
by the administration and the legislative committees to assure that 
the system is maintained on a reasonably competive basis. 

The information necessary for this competitive wage system is now 
being gathered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and will be avail- 
able late this summer. Out of this study I think we will be able to 
evolve an equitable system which will result in compensation exceed- 
ing that currently prevailing in certain classifications and we will be 
able to do this without reducing the pay rate of any of the present 
employees. We will be in a far better position to atford the costs of 
a pay scale that is fair and equitable at all levels if we defer general 
horizontal pay increase at this time. 

I believe that we can afford the cost of an adequate pay system. I 
do not believe we can afford the cost or inflationary consequences of 
perpetuating a distorted pay system at a higher level. 

The Cuamman. Are there any questions of Secretary Mueller? 

Mr. Rees? 

Mr. Rees. Mr. Chairman, I want to commend the Secretary for 
his statement this morning and the expression of his views with re- 
spect to the proposed legislation. 

I think that the tenor of your testimony is that we ought to look 
the matter over thoroughly before taking any action. 

We all agree, I think, that people who work for the Government 
are entitled to fair and adequate salaries and wages for their serv- 
ices. I do not think that anyone wants to injure any employee of 
the Government with respect to wages. It seems to me the burden 
of your testimony is that a needed study is being made and you 
believe it strongly advisable to wait until that study has been com- 
pleted. Is that not about right ? 

Secretary Muetier. That is right. 

The Cuamrman. Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Secretary, are you hiring very many consultants 
in your Department ? 

Secretary Muvetier. Not very many. 

Mr. Gross. Could you give us an idea of how many you are hiring? 

Secretary Muetirr. As of April 28, 1960, the Department. is em- 
ploying 109 consultants on an intermittent basis, such persons being 
paid for the days on which they actually render service. 

Mr. Gross. I see in this hiring of consultants an increase in wages, 
and so on and so forth, certainly increased expenditures. 

Secretary Mvetier. We have in our total employ in the Department 
of Commerce, which, of course, involves a great number of depart- 
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ments like the Bureau of the Census, the Bureau of Public Roads, and 
not including the temporary employees in the Census at the present 
time, about 32,000 employees. I would have to make this statement, 
Mr. Gross, subject to correction, but I believe that we have less than 
100 consultants, if we have that many. 

Mr. Gross. You are not hiring very many, then, to promote foreign 
trade and to roam around over the wor ld on internationa] matters / 

Secretary Murnier. We have no Foreign Service officers in the 
Department of Commerce, Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. You have no Foreign Service officers / 

Secretary That is all inthe State Department. 

Mr. Lestnski. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Porrer. Mr. Chairman. 

The Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lestnskt. I have to say that I believe your statement is pretty 
well taken but it again points out certain things that cannot be proved, 

You did mention that the Government has improved its efficiency 
over the years in selection of personnel. 

Would you advocate that the salaries of these people be so that they 
would not stay in the er service / 

Secretary Mvetyer. I did not get that last part. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. Would you advocate that these trained personnel] 
about whom you have spoken not be paid adequately so that they will 
leave the service of the United States / 

Secretary Muretier. No, I will not make that statement. I think 
most of the public servants with whom I have had contact are dedi- 
cated people. They are not only dedicated but they are very efficient. 

Now, I do not believe they should be penalized by having chosen 
the public service as against what they could be adequately compen- 
sated for in private life. 

As I tried to point out, Mr. Congressman, in this statement, there is 
no question but what this whole problem should be examined; but to 
exercise a horizontal increase today just compounds the inequities 
that now exist. 

Mr. Lesinsxi. There is a problem. That has been brought to our 
attention for the last 4 or 5 years and the point is that nothing has 
really been done. Now that we have a problem of considering pay 
increases again, we are waiting for a study. That has been typical 
of the past. In view of the fact that there is a study going on now 
which may never be completed for us to take some action upon, do 
you not consider we should consider upon our own volition what to do 
here ¢ 

Secretary Murtier. Let me say, first, that I would not be presump- 
tuous enough to tell this committee what they should do or tell the 
Congress what they should do. That is their responsibility and I am 
sure they are equal to it. 

You remember that 2 years ago we did have a horizontal pay in- 
crease and since that time in 2 years we have not had an increase 
in the cost of living that would call for any such increases as are 
contemplated by the present bills. 

Mr. Lestxski. Thank you. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Porrer. Mr. Chairman. 
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The Cuarrman. Judge Davis. 

Mr. Davis. 1 notice on page + of your statement that you state: 

During the past 20 years there have been seven general increases in the 
Federal pay scale with only the last increase being horizontal in character. 

And then on the last page you say : 

We will be in a far better position to afford the costs of a pay scale that is 
fair and equitable at all levels if we defer general horizontal pay increase at 
this time. 

I do not know if L understand just what you mean by referring to 
horizontal pay increases. You seem to be for it in one place and 
against it in another. 

“Secretary No,sir. may say so, do not believe that 
Jam inconsistent at all. 

I say we should examine and determine all levels of type of em- 
ployees that we have. We should be sure that at that level for the 
specific type of employment we are on an equitable basis, on a com- 
parable basis with private industry. 

Mr. Davis. Let me understand what you mean by horizontal pay 
increase, 

Secretary Murtier. An across-the-board 10 or 20 percent or what- 
ever percentage increase affecting everybody in which you just keep 
on compounding any inequities that may exist. 

Mr. Davis. That is what you refer to, then, by horizontal pay 
increase 

Secretary Murnver. That is what I mean by a horizontal pay 
Increase, 

Mr. Davis. I was glad to hear our colleague, Mr. Johansen, speak 
so highly of you, and I am sure he, being in Michigan, knows about 
your qualifications. You were here when Mr, Scribner was testifying 
about the markets that are going to open up for American products 
in the next 10 years. What is your attitude about that?’ Do you 
feel that markets are going to open up for American products within 
the next 10 years as he does / 

Secretary Murtier. Well, I did noc hear, sir, all of his testimony. 
[ merely caught the last of it. But let me say that Tam fully in 
accord. If he made the statement that they are going to expend 
considerably in the next 10 years, I will go even further and say they 
are going to expand considerably in this next year and the immediate 
years. 

We are instituting in the administration, spearheaded by the De- 
partment of Commerce, an intensive campaign to sell American prod- 
ucts overseas. In other words, we are going to build up our export 

rogram. We are going to interest manufacturers who have never 
ste, interested in the export business. There is a relatively small 
number of exporters in this country and we feel that the American 
manufacturer has numerous products for which there is a market over- 
seas, 

Mr. Davis. That is what I was interested in finding out is just what 
markets are going to open up and for what products. We have the 
Boggs bill, which is pending now in Congress, to permit American 
manufacturers to open up factories in foreign countries and get certain 
tax deductions and tax benefits on articles manufactured in foreign 
countries, and I have the view of it that, whenever a factory is opened 
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up in some other country, whether it is American owned and operated 
or whether it is operated by some of the natives of the other country, 
that that cuts down the opportunity for American workers in Ameri- 
can industry to put their products out. This may not be the place to 
be talking about it, but it is something that has a very great bearing 
on our industry and our workers when we are having such inroads 
made here by such articles as steel coming in from foreign countries 
and textiles and glass and chemicals and paints and bicycles and 
watches, and a long list of things. 

Mr. Gross. Add to that meat. 

Mr. Davis. Meats also. I said it was a long list which I would not 
undertake to cover here this morning. 

Secretary Muretier. Mr. Davis, I deplore as you do any American 
manufacturer who goes overseas to produce goods and to reimport 
them into this country because of the low wage scales of foreign lands, 

I have had numerous discussions on this same subject with many, 
many manufacturers and with export manufacturers of these large cor- 

orations. Almost inevitably, at the present time, they say that they 
aw not sacrificed one American job but rather have kept the market 
overseas that they otherwise would have lost to foreign competition 
in their specific products; namely, if Corporation X produces the same 
item that it is producing in this country in, let us say, one of the 
Common Market countries and by virtue of doing that he maintains 
for American enterprise a market overseas that he would otherwise lose 
to foreign competition and returns to this country the profits on such 
an enterprise, he is to that extent helping our economy. 

Now, if that same operation precludes any further export from this 
country, then I think it is a questionable national policy. I cannot 
criticize any individual manufacturer who feels that for his own or 
his company’s best interest he must produce part of his products or 
some products overseas in order to maintain his foreign market that 
he might otherwise lose but, as I say, if by so doing he deprives ex- 
ports from this country, I think that he would be the first one to 
agree that that would be contrary to good policy. 

Mr. Gross. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. Then, Mr. Mueller, you do not go along with this policy 
of making, for instance, a Development Loan Fund loan to Yugo- 
slavia for the purpose of buying diesel locomotives, a $5 million loan 
repayable, if ever paid, in Yugoslav dinars and the locomotives be pur- 
chased abroad out of European factories. You do not go along with 
that, do you? 

Secretary Muertirr. The present policy of the Development Loan 
Fund is first to loan only to those countries that are comparatively 
underdeveloped. We will call them that. That is the policy of the 
DLF. Also, the policy of where they make those loans is that the 
products for which the loans are made must be from this country. 

Mr. Gross. Will you give us some help on that ? 

The CHatman. This is pay legislation. Let us get back on the 
track. 

Mr. Gross. Somebody in this country will have to have something 
to pay the increases with. That is what we are talking about. 

The Mr. Porter. 

Mr. Porter. Mr. Chairman. 
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First, I want to say to the Secretary that I thank you for the many 
examples of cooperation that I have had from your Department on 
my many requests. I am especially interested on what you are going 
to come up with on the study of weekly newspapers and whether or 
not another rate increase would send a good many of them to the wall. 
I appreciate your Department undertaking this study as well as many 
other studies which you have undertaken. 

I do want to ask you, Mr. Secretary, in your own experience as a 
head of a department, does it seem to you that there is an unusual 
ainount of turnover of your employees / 

Secretary Murtier. No, we have not experienced an unusual turn- 
over. 

Mr. Porrer. Do you have the figures? Do you have any idea of 
what it is? 

Secretary Mvurrier. I do not have them at my fingertips but, if 
you would like, I will get them and introduce them as evidence. 

" Mr. Porrer. I would like to see them for the past 5 years to see if 
there is any trend whatever. 

(The information follows :) 


Shown below is the annual turnover (voluntary separations) rate per 100 
employees for the Department of Commerce: 


Mr Porter. Then, as to recruitment, have you been conscious of 
any difficulty in recruiting people that you need because of the salary 
situation 

Secretary Murtier. No. I think we have some difficulty in the 
Bureau of Public Roads in recruiting engineers for the particular 
programs that we have, although it has not been brought to my at- 
tention recently that we are experiencing anything that has been 
abnormal. 

Mr. Porter. The other day the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget testified that the Federal pay issues should be dealt with on 
their merits and not on the availability of a surplus out of which they 
may be financed. 

Would you agree with that statement ? 

Secretary Murtier. I assume from that statement that he would 
only be in favor of increases when there is a budgetary surplus. 

Mr. Porter. No, the other way. He said that they should be dealt 
with on their merits and not be linked to surplus. 

Secretary Murtier. Absolutely, I would agree with the Director on 
that. 

Mr. Porter. Would you also agree if the statement were changed 
to say even if it meant a deficit ? 

Secretary Murtuer. If it is necessary to adequately compensate 
Federal employees on a basis of competition with private industry, 
I think that is the measure on which they should be paid. 

Mr. Porrer. As I understand it, you believe in this principle of 
reasonable comparability with private industry ? 

Secretary Murtter. Right. 
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Mr. Porrer. But, as does Mr. Stans, you want us to wait until the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has finished its present stucly 4 

Secretary Mueuier. Right. [ want to know that in all of the grade 
levels, for the work component of such grade level, that we are 
either on an equal basis with private industry or we are below it or 
we are above it. 

I want all levels to be assured that they are being adequately paid 
on an overall basis with private economy. 

Mr. Porrrer. Of course, this is not a new problem that we have in 
trying to figure out what we should pay Government workers and 
there are those who say, perhaps unkindly and perhaps sometimes 
from partisan motives, but at least with a basis in fact, that this ad- 
ministration when it comes to care of the aged wants to have a study 
next January; when it comes to the polluted rivers wants to have a 
study next December. 

Mr. Jomansen. Will the gentleman vield ¢ 

Mr. Porrer. I would like to finish the question. 

On a possible pay increase, the administration says, “We want to 
have a study finished next summer.” 

Does it not strike you that this administration should know whether 
there is reasonable comparability with industry as of right now and 
does it not seem to be a little remiss in its duty in saying, “We have 
to have a study next summer”? 

Secretary Mvetrrr. First, I will speak only to one thing, namely, 
the question of the pay raise. Remember, we had a horizontal pay 
raise 2 years ago. To make these studies is not an overnight job. As 
far as I know, this has been going on for a considerable period. It 
requires the acquisition of thousands of facts from all over the cown- 
try. It is not something that, as I say, can be done quickly. 

Now, I do not know. I do not run the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
but I do know that all of these surveys have time-consuming factors 
involved. 

The Crarrman. Congress ordered this survey and appropriated 
$500,000 for the Bureau of Labor Statistics to make the survey; is 
that correct ? 

Secretary Muriurr. I do not know, sir, but I assume that that is 
right. 

Mr. Porrer. I assume that your other important duties have kept 
you from reading Mr. Doherty’s testimony before this committee. 

Secretary Muriier. I have not read it. 

Mr. Porrrer. He has included in his testimony some extremely in- 
teresting and apparently factual sound information about comparing 
letter carriers with other industries, as to what they get. 

On page 13 of his testimony, he says: 

* * * in 89 out of the 112 communities under comparison, the average gross 
earnings of a letter carrier are lower than the average of all production work- 
ers, 

Of course, letter carriers do not have the range that most production 
workers have so that an average would be more meaningful in their 
case than otherwise. 

He goes on and lists all industry groups, starting with “transporta- 
tion equipment” going to petroleum and coal products, and primary 


metal industries, and shows that their average weekly earnings are 
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considerably higher than the $89.23 that the letter carrier gets. In 
fact, transportation equipment people get $118.13. 

At page 20, he points to a recent news item in the Burlington ( Vt.) 
Daily News, quoting Mr. Cordiner as saying that: 
the average 1959 compensation per employee of GE, including fringe benefits, 
rose to a record of $7,226 a year. The letter carriers in Burlington, Vt., received 
an average of $4,640 during that same year. If we add 25 percent for fringe 
benefits the average letter carrier still receives $1,426 a year less than the 
average GE employee. 

Because the letter carriers are typical of a large number of Goy- 
ernment employees, there is ample evidence that they are not getting 
paid reasonably comparable wages. 

I wondered if you personally had considered any of this informa- 
tion which is now before the committee and which we must consider 
when we make our decision. 

Secretary Mue.ier. Well, to answer that categorically, I have not 
read Mr. Doherty's testimony, nor have I read anybody else’s testi- 
mony before the committee. I am sorry. I probably should have 
posted myself more on it but, on the other hand, I did not want to get 
into the details. I am talking about the general philosophy. 

Mr. Porrer. Your attitude is that a study is being made and we 
should see what that study says. I am pointing out that the com- 
mittee does have before it factual information, which I am sure is 
reliable, showing that the salaries are very much lower than they 
should be, and, therefore, why should be wait for a study to show us 
something that can be indicated from facts like this ¢ 

In Riverside, Calif., the status was $4,920 to 86,600. This is re- 
ferring to police. He also points out that meter maids get a lot more 
than the letter carriers, and also policemen and firemen. He has the 
figures for the main cities. 

The CHairman. From what is the gentleman reading? 

Mr. Porrer. From Mr. Doherty's testimony the other day. As I 
say, it is before the committee. Mr. Stans came in and showed some 
statistical difficulties and I am sorry that I did not have a chance to 
go over them with him. There are some but, as I say, I think they 
are on the side of the letter carrier. 

This information is before us continually. We do not have to wait 
until this fall to have information about reasonable comparability. 

Secretary Muruier. Of course, 1 am sorry. I do not believe I 
should get into too detailed a discussion on something which I am not 
fully competent to discuss without briefing myself on it, but let me 
say that I do not believe that it is necessarily to that letter carriers 
should be compared with General Electric Co. technicians. I just 
say, Mr. Porter, it depends on what grade a letter carrier is, and the 
qualifications necessary, the work load and all the other factors have 
to be considered. That is the point I make exactly, that you cannot 
make these comparisons without a detailed analysis. 

Mr. Porrer. I agree and I think Mr. Doherty took that into account 
in these remarks and I think, if you read his whole testimony, vou 
will see that he does take that into account. He mentions that this 
average weekly earning of $89.25 of a letter carrier is just plainly far 
too low compared to similar jobs throughout the whole of industry. 

Secretary Murtier. I know this figure to be approximately correct. 
The average weekly earnings of factory workers all over this country 
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is about $91, so that, if the average letter carrier is getting $89 per 
week, he is approximately at that level. 

Mr. Porrrr. Now, this is the kind of thing that leads me to think 
that Mr. Doherty’s testimony, more than anything I have heard here, 
has not been answered. 

He has brought up information showing that these wages are low. 
No one has met his testimony head on and we cannot wait. We have 
to make a decision for or against this legislation. ‘That is our job as 
a committee here. 

I would think that, instead of saying “Wait for the study,” this 
ought to be refuted as you were indicating you might be able to do if 
you had more time to make a study, because we have to make a deci- 
sion. We cannot wait unless we want to shirk our responsibility, 
which I think is to decide on the available facts that we have brought 
before us here. 

Mr. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Are you through, Mr. Porter? 

Mr. Porter. Yes. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Broyhill. 

Mr. Broymitu. Mr. Secretary, referring again to your statement 
about the horizontal increase last year as being objectionable, there 
is no question about the fact that there are many inequities in our 
current Federal pay structure as brought out again yesterday by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics showing that many groups of employees 
have not been increased in accordance with the increase in the con- 
sumers price index. However, Mr. Secretary, I am not trying to be 
argumentative but I am trying to clarify what you meant by your 
statement that you objected to the horizontal increase. 

I do not believe that the across-the-board percentage increases are 
what has caused the wage levels to be compressed. I think the Con- 
gress fixing fixed dollar amounts over the years has caused the situa- 
tion to which you refer. 

As I recall, when we acted on the 1958 pay raise we passed a per- 
centage across-the-board increase in order to avoid further compres- 
sion of this structure to which you referred. In fact, some of us and 
in fact one of the employee organizations attempted legislation to 
provide a greater percentage of increase in some levels in order to help 
eliminate this compression. 

If we could revise our pay structure and have a good one, I think 
that, to correct for increase in cost of living in the future, a per- 
centage across-the-board increase may prevent this compression of 
which you spoke from recurring. 

Secretary Mvetier. I think you must first establish that on an 
equitable basis. 

Mr. Broyntun. Yes. 

Then your objection to our percentage across-the-board increase was 
not the percentage across the board probably but failing to correct the 
inequities ? 

Secretary Murtier. Right; failing to correct the inequities and the 
fact that a horizontal increase at this time would just compound those 
inequities again. 

Mr. Broyntm.. It would not increase the inequities? 

Secretary Murtier. No, but it would just aggravate them. 
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The Cuairman, Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. JoHAnseNn. Mr. Chairman. 

I made a statement yesterday, Mr. Secretary, in which I expressed 
my regret that some of the findings and results of the studies will 
not be available until September, but 1 wonder if the Secretary is not 
aware of the fact that the President of the United States in 1958 
recommended setting up a joint committee or Commission to make 
these studies. I wonder if the Secretary is not aware of the fact that 
the action making possible this study that he has referred to was not 
taken until last year, a year later. 

I wonder if the Secretary is not aware that the studies that are to 
be made at the White House Conference on the Problems of the Aged 
were also authorized by the Congress and the timing of that authori- 
zation had a direct bearing on the timing in which the Conference 
can be held. 

I wonder if the Secretary is not also aware of the fact that the very 
question of establishing the validity of the data presented by Mr. 
Cordiner, whom we all respect, is contingent on the very study that 
we are talking about. 

I can deplore with the best of them the fact that in an election year 
we are not able to have all the answers before the Congress adjourns, 
but I do suggest that all of us, including the Congress and both par- 
ties, have some responsibilities for the timing of the authorization 
which set in turn the timing of the amassing of that data, and, if 
we are going to say that all of this is a deliberate plot to wait until 
after the Congress adjourns, I could suggest that some of the interest 
that some people have in some of these issues could be timed to the 
fact that this is an election year so that, instead of trying to impute 
blame one way or the other, let us face the fact that for reasons good 
or bad we just did not act in time to accomplish the things that we 
now wish were accomplished. 

Mr. Gross. Mr, Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. If the chairman will indulge me, I would like to read 
very briefly into the record on the subject of pay increases and 
inequities something I gleaned from the Department of Defense ap- 
propriations hearings released today : 

Headquarters, U.S. Air Force, hired a self-employed portrait artist, the wife 
of an Air Force officer, at $50 a day to do two portraits for the Air Force Acad- 
emy collection. 

The Cuatrman. Let us get back on the bill. 

Mr. Gross. Just one second. 

The Air Force Academy employed two experts to explain the latest mer- 
chandising procedures, philosophy of merchandising, and efficient sales and op- 
eration of the cattle sales store. 

Headquarters, Air Materiel Command employed a retired chief supply officer 
as a consultant at $40 per day to counsel civilian employees concerning retire- 
ment plans and to prepare employees psychologically for retirement. 

The Cuarman. What is your question to Secretary Mueller? 

Mr. Gross. I am not addressing a question to him. I want that in 
the record to show some of the inequities in pay and the hiring of 
consultants. 

The Carman. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Gilbert? 
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Mr. Gitserr. On page 2 of your statement, you make reference to 
the fact that a pay raise would be inflationary. When, in your opin- 
ion, would a pay raise not be inflationary / 

Secretary MvuELLeR. When it is equal to the productivity improve- 
ment. IL also brought out, Mr. Congressman, that that is a very diffi- 
cult thing to measure in a service-type improvement. 

On the other hand, when productivity in the general economy in- 
creases, then I think that service employees such as Federal emplovees 
should receive a comparable increase that the industrial worker re- 
ceives as a result of that productivity increase. Anything else than 
that will be inflationary because it costs higher prices and that is 
what we are talking about. 

The Cuamman. Are there any other questions / 

Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. We appreciate your kind- 
ness in coming before the committee. It has been very helpful. 

The committee has a statement from the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States in opposition to the general across-the-board Fed- 
eral pay raises. 

This statement will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The statement follows:) 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATEs. 
Washington, D.C., April 26, 1960. 
Hon. Tom Murray, 
Chairman, House Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Murray: The Chamber of Commerce of the United States urges the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Committee to table consideration of general 
across-the-board Federal pay raises. We recommend that the committee devote 
its efforts to assuring that the pay system for Federal employees is equitable 
and minimizes purely political considerations in the determination of proper 
salary rates. 

Such action would deal with the fundamental long-term management problem 
involved—reform of the Federal pay system itself. This course would not be 
unfair to Federal employees generally, since the average pay for Federal em- 
plovees exceeds the national average for non-Federal workers. Such commit- 
tee action would demonstrate a high degree of fiscal responsibility and statesman- 
ship. If the committee and Congress acts expeditiously, appropriate further 
legislation could be enacted early in the first session of the S7th Congress. 

The national chamber supports the principle of fair compensation for career 
Federal employees based on reasonable Comparability with salaries in the private 
sphere of the economy. The necessity to attract and hold competent and dedi- 
cated employees is a concern not only to the Nation’s business community but 
to all Americans. Being both employers and taxpayers, businessmen have a 
Vital interest in the personnel policies of the Federal Government, our country’s 
largest single employer. 

One of the most undesirable features of the present pay system for Federal 
classified and postal workers is its high vulnerability to the fortunes of politics. 
It is generally customary for Congress to be subjected to heavy pressures in 
election years to enact general increases for Federal employees. Thus, politi- 
eal considerations assume undue emphasis in determining compensation. 

This is unjust to both the Federal employee and the taxpayer. In the case of 
Federal employees, the undue emphasis on political expediency aggravates exist- 
ing inequities and is a disservice in that the Federal employee may become 
regarded as a partisan voter first and a civil servant second. From the stand- 
point of the taxpayer, politically motivated pay raises inflate personnel costs 
without any true regard for services rendered. There is urgent need to insulate, 
insofar as practicable, the determination of Federal salaries from partisan 
political consideraions, 

The principle of “equal pay for equal work” is widely accepted. However. 
implementation of this principle encounters serious obstacles within the Federal 
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Government. On July 15, 1958, in a message to the Congress, President Bisen- 
hower underscored the problem : 

“It is estimated that there are now at least 77 different pay plans in the 
executive branch. Nearly a million employees under the Classification Act and 
another one-half million employees under the postal service have their pay fixed 
and adjusted by statute. Another large group, the 770,000 blue-collar employees, 
have their wages adjusted from time to time by the heads of employing agencies 
in accordance with prevailing rates. Pay rates under some of the remaining 
plans are set by statute and others are fixed by agency heads. Moreover, when 
an agency head fixes such rates he operates under statutory restrictions which 
vary from one system to another. It has been found that there are more than 
200 different statutes bearing on the pay of Federal employees.” 

Beyond the extreme difficulties of establishing full equity within the Federal 
pay structure lie the even more complex problems of achieving reasonable com- 
parability between salaries for Government jobs and those in private industry. 
The current hearings of your committee have clearly demonstrated the need to 
find sound bases for such comparisons. For instance, there has been testimony 
attempting to compare the compensation of obviously noncomparable jobs such 
asa postal letter carrier and a meat cutter. 

The 86th Congress appropriated $500,000 to the Bureau of Labor Statistics to 
uudertake a nationwide survey of salary rates for occupations in private indus- 
try represented under the Classification Act. The results of this survey are ex- 
pected to be available very soon, probably as early as September of this year. 

Without attempting to prejudge the conclusiveness of this survey, the national 
chamber believes it would be premature to enact across-the-board Federal sal- 
ary increases prior to a thorough evaluation of the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
findings. The traditional alternative to setting the Government's wage policies 
in relationship to a realistic private industry base is to enact an arbitrary 
increase. This historical pattern ignores sound governmental principles and 
good management practice. 

Of the many Federal pay raise bills before Congress, bills similar to H.R. 9883 
have attracted the major support of the witnesses representing Federal em- 
plovees’ unions. This and similar bills would grant pay increases up to 23 per- 
cent for the great majority of postal workers and approximately 12 percent for 
classified white-collar workers. The Budget Bureau has estimated that the 
additional annual cost of such pay increases would be more than $1.6 billion 
each year. Certainly to vote such an increase without adequate information 
would not deal with the real problems in the pay system and would constitute 
financial irresponsibility. 

An argument often advanced to support across-the-board raises for Federal 
employees is that Government salaries are uniformly lower than those paid by 
private industry. While there are undoubtedly instances where the Federal 
employee receives less pay than his counterpart outside the Government, there 
are many in which the reverse is the case. 

Attesting to the fact that Federal Government employment does not suffer 
generally in comparison to that of private industry are the official “quit rate” 
statistics, For the calendar year 1959, the Civil Service Commission reports 
that this rate for manufacturing industries was 1.25 percent, while the overall 
Government rate was only 0.7 percent. Further, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reported that the “quit rate” for the postal service during that year was a very 
low 0.57 percent. 

Similarly, the Civil Service Commission reports the average salary of Fed- 
eral employees in the executive branch—without regard to liberal fringe bene- 
fits provided at taxpayer's expense—was $5,165 a year as of June 30. 1959. 
This compares with an annual rate of $4,584 reported by the Survey of Current 
Business as the average for all full-time employees in private industry during 
ealendar year 1959. 

For these reasons, your committee is urged to take no action on a general pay 
raise for Federal employees, and to devote its efforts to preparing a plan for a 
new pay system based upon sound management principles. Such action would 
be a constructive move in the national interest. 

IT would appreciate your making this letter a part of the official record of your 
current hearings on Federal pay raise legislation. 

Cordially yours, 
CLARENCE R. MILEs, 
Manager, Legislative Department. 
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The Cuatmrman. The committee will be recessed until 10 tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a.m., the hearing recessed to reconvene at 10 
a.m., Thursday, April 28, 1960.) 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 28, 1960 


Hovuse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON Post Orrice AND CiviL SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10:05 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 215, 
House Office Building, Hon. Tom Murray (chairman of the commit- 
tee) presiding. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Morrison. 

Mr. Morrison. Before we start the hearing this morning, I have a 
motion that I would like to make in executive session. 

The CuatrMan. We will have it after we finish with the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

Mr. Morrison. Let me make my motion. 

As you recall, I had a similar request at a previous meeting when 
we had Mr. Roger Jones here and he very graciously, at the request 
of the committee, retired and we finished up the business in 10 min- 
utes on my motion. 

I assure you that it will not be any longer than 10 minutes, and, the 
Secretary of Agriculture being the sincere and dedicated and splendid 
gentleman that he is, I am sure that he will understand that it is an 
executive matter. 

The Cuarrman. Let that go until after we finish with the Secretary. 

Mr. Morrison. Then I move that we go into executive session. 

Mr. Irwin. I second it, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrman. Is there any discussion of the motion? 

All those in favor of going into executive session say “Aye”; all 
opposed, “No.” 

he motion is carried. The committee will go into executive 
session. 

We will have to excuse you for a few minutes, Mr. Secretary. We 
regret it. 

(Whereupon, at 10:06 a.m., the committee proceeded to executive 
session, at the conclusion of which the hearing was resumed at. 10:20 
a.m., in open session. ) ; 

The CHamman. The committee will resume the hearings on the 
various bills providing for certain pay increases for Federal employ- 
ees, now pending. 

This morning we are honored to have with us the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Honorable Ezra Taft Benson. 
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He is accompanied by Mr. Ralph S. Roberts, administrative assist- 
ant secretary; Mr. Martin Sorkin, assistant to the secretary; and Mr, 
Ernest C. Betts, Jr., director of personnel. 

We welcome all you gentlemen. You may proceed in your own 
style, Mr. Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EZRA TAFT BENSON, SECRETARY OF AGRI. 
CULTURE, ACCOMPANIED BY RALPH S. ROBERTS, ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY; MARTIN SORKIN, ASSISTANT TO 
THE SECRETARY; AND ERNEST C. BETTS, JR., DIRECTOR OF 
PERSONNEL, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Secretary Benson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I have 
a very brief statement. If it is agreeable with the chairman and the 
committee, 1 would like to read that, if I may. 

The CuatrmMan. Very well, sir. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I appear before your committee to present my views on the possible 
effect of pending Federal pay legislation upon the Nation’s economy 
and particularly upon our farmers and ranchers as well as agriculture 
in general. 

As Secretary of Agriculture, [ must give consideration not only to 
the administration of the Department of Agriculture and the welfare 
of the many fine employees with whom I am associated there; 1 must 
give paramount consideration to what I conceive to be the best in- 
terests of the farming community and the public at large. 

At the outset I should like to make clear my sincere conviction 
that monetary reward, in itself, does not adequately recognize the 
excellent and loyal work performed by the vast majority of Federal 
employees. 

In my more than 7 years of Federal service, I have gained a keen 
appreciation of the heavy load carried by civil servants and of their 
dedication in shouldering it. 

However, there are other considerations which help determine the 
size of Federal pay checks. 

In prior testimony on the Fedreal pay legislation now before this 
committee, the administration has established the following three- 
point position : 

1. There is apparently no valid basis for Federal pay increases until 
studies now being made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics are com- 
pleted. Any action taken now to grant increases, before completion 
of these studies, would only compound the inequities. 

2. The objective of this administration to maintain a balanced 
budget and to hold taxation in check would be endangered if not de- 
feated, by a general Federal pay increase at this time. 

3. The additional $1.6 billion that would be required to meet the 
proposed wage increases might have the effect of setting off another 
surge of inflation, triggering a spiral through the rest of the Nation’s 
economy. 

The administration’s position on this pay bill has already been 
presented to you in considerable detail by both the Civil Service 
Commission Chairman, Roger Jones, and the Director of the Bureau 
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of the Budget, Maurice Stans. Both men have testified from the 
viewpoint of the Federal Government as an employer. 

This view stresses the importance of studies which, as I mentioned 
a moment ago, are now nearing completion by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. These studies will show the comparable wage and salary 
rates between private industry and similar positions in the Federal 
establishment. 

Until the results of this study are known to both the executive 
branch and the Congress, there are no reliable data available indicat- 
ing that general pay adjustments are warranted for a large majority 
of Federal positions. 

It is my concern as Secretary of Agriculture that the Department 
be in a position to attract the trained manpower essential to carry out 
the programs which Congress entrusts to the Department. 

Every administrator in Government can cite cases where difficulty 
has been experienced in recruiting and retaining certain classes of 
personnel, particularly in the scientific, professional and technical 
fields. 

The actions taken by the Congress and the executive branch to 
enable the executive branch to make certain hard-to-fill engineerin 
and physical scientist jobs more attractive to potential employees ee | 
to retain better employee have been very helpful. 

Though we still face some difficulties in persuading personnel with 
certain specialties to work for Government rather than private indus- 
try, we are generally experiencing reasonably stable employment 
conditions. Turnover in the principal categories of employment is not 
presently excessive. 

We do face the very serious problem of overcoming an inadequacy 
in the present system which over the years has led to a shrinking of 
the differential between pay grades and between steps within grades. 
This has been particularly true in the higher levels of Government 
responsibility and service. 

Government service, like any other career service, will remain 
attractive only so long as opportunities provide real inducement to 
those with ability and enterprise who want to succeed in their chosen 
fields. 

I heartily agree with Mr. Stans on the need for adjusting the system 
for white-collar pay so that there will be more adequate incentive for 
the employee to perform more difficult duties and to assume greater 
responsibilities. This, of course, cannot be done equitably on the basis 
of the present pay structure. 

My primary concern and principal reason for being here today is 
the inflationary effect any general pay rise at this time might have on 
our total economy and, particularly, on the agricultural economy. 

In my judgment and the judgment of economists on my staff, a 
boost of $1.6 billion in the Federal budget without a corresponding 
increase in revenues would have an unfavorable impact on our farm- 
ing communities. 

Farmers are quite happy to see good wages in industry and Govern- 
ment, because well-paid consumers make good customers for farm 
commodities. However, farmers are greatly concerned about wage 
increases which tend to light the fires of inflation. 
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Farmers must rely more heavily than ever before on nonagricul- 
tural products and services in their operations. They are, at present, 
in a serious cost-price squeeze situation. Price inflation erodes the 
value of earnings for all our citizens, but it levies an exceptionally 
heavy drain on farmers. 

Let me illustrate. 

Between 1939 and 1952 the index of prices paid by farmers—for 
items used in production—including interest, taxes and wage rates, 
rose from 123 to 287—133 percent. In March 1960 the index stood at 
300—up only 414 percent from 1952. But the damage had already 
been done. 

Here is what postwar inflation did to farmers. Gross farm income 
increased from $30 billion in 1946 to nearly $37 billion in 1959—a 
rise of $7 billion. But in the same period production expenses in- 
creased over $11 billion, and realized net farm income therefore actu- 
ally dropped by over $4 billion. 

The trouble is, agriculture is not like many other businesses. Farm- 

ers, by and large, cannot pass along their increased costs by raising 
prices. 
While there is ample evidence that the Nation has made substantial 
progress in checking inflation, the latest report of the Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Price Stability for Economic Growth makes it clear that 
there is a very “present danger of inflationary price increases” unless 
we can maintain firm fiscal and monetary policies. 

Last year the Bureau of Labor Statistics Consumer Price Index 
showed a rise of 2.4 percent in prices of services and consumer goods 
se than food). Fortunately, the rise was kept within narrow 
imits. 

However, the slightest degree of cost inflation tends to reduce the 
benefits of wider markets for farmers and lower prices for consumers. 

Not only are farmers paying higher wages for farm labor, wage 
rates in the farm labor index are six times higher today than they 
were in the 1935-39 period. 

And the latest index of farm real estate taxes stands at 525 (using 
1910-14 as 100)—the highest level on record. Next to the index of 
— rates this represents the highest increase in the overall cost 
index. 

From 1945 to 1959 real estate taxes paid by farmers have more than 
doubled, rising $800 million. In this same period farmers’ cost over- 
all have virtually doubled, going from about $13 billion in 1945 to 
about $26 billion in 1959. 

We are concerned with these rising costs of farm operations gen- 
erated in large part by increases in nonfarm prices and wages. Last 
year the Department undertook a study to determine the effect of 
rising prices on the farm economy. Most costs in recent years, par- 
ticularly those originating in the nonfarm sector, have been rising 
steadily and “creeping inflation” is adversely affecting realized net 
farm income. 

Our farmers and ranchers are working marvels in producing an 
abundance of food and fiber. Their productivity is growing more 
than twice as fast as the productivity of workers in industry. Since 
1950, output per man-hour in nonagricultural industry has risen at a 
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rate of 2 percent per year. The increase of output per man-hour in 
agriculture has averaged 5 percent per year. bop 9 

A man-hour of farm labor in 1959 produced nearly twice what it did 
10 years earlier, nearly three times what it did 20 years ago, and over 
four times what it did in 1910. 

This unmatched productivity of our agriculture has given all of 
our people far better diets, and helped give them far better health. 
It has done much to make possible the rising standard of living in 
the Nation at large. It has released manpower for industry and the 
professions. It has made food a good buy and kept it a good buy. 

We must not repay our farm people for their unequaled contribu- 
tion to the Nation’s economic well-being by permitting any further 
tightening in the cost-price squeeze. 

Any general wage increase to a substantial number of people in our 
economy would tend to stimulate other wage demands. A general in- 
crease in Federal salaries and wages could result in similar demands 
among State, county, and municipal employees across the Nation, set- 
ting a pattern for higher salaries in business and industry. 

Such a round robin of wage increases would, obviously, produce in- 
flation. At the same time, a general increase in Federal pay levels 
might lessen the possibility of future tax reductions. 

Any action which contributes to higher costs and reduces the pos- 
sibility of tax reduction, will only aggravate the economic problems 
facing agriculture. 

It is to prevent any further tightening of the “cost-price squeeze” 
that the Department of Agriculture must disagree with any proposals 
for increases in the general level of salaries and wages at this time. 

To do otherwise would be inconsistent with our conception of the 
responsibilities of this Department—namely, a concern for the eco- 
nomic welfare of farm people in relation to the general welfare of our 
entire population. 

The Cuatrman. I wish to compliment you, Mr. Secretary, upon 
your very fine, effective, and constructive statement on the general 
wage-price situation. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Are there any questions of the Secretary ? 

Mr. Rees. I have just one observation. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Rees. I agree with the chairman that you have presented a 
very carefully prepared, concise, and effective statement. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you, Congressman Rees. 

The Cuarrman, Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. Well, Mr. Chairman, I could, of course, argue with the 
Secretary over the farm programs but this is neither the time nor 
place for that. 

Mr. Secretary, I think you will agree, will you not, that the farmer 
has been underwriting the cost of living that we have had? 

Secretary Benson. 1 think, Congressman Gross, to a very large ex- 
tent that is true. 

Mr. Gross. In other words, they would have been much higher had 
the farmer been getting his fair share of the national income? 
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Secretary Benson. In my judgment, he has not been getting his faiy 
share of the national income. 

Mr. Gross, In Iowa, we had a 29 percent drop in income despite rises 
in cost of production. I wonder what the cost of living would be if 
the farmer had been getting his fair share of the rise in national 
income ? 

Secretary Benson. I think it can be said that today the farmer js 
producing an abundance of food and fiber at very reasonable prices 
to consumers. Had it not been for the cooperation of our farmers, 
food and fibers would have been much higher than they are now and 
of a lower quality. 

Mr. Gross. That is exactly the point I was making. 

_ The Cuatrman. How much of a general increase has there been 
in farm products during the past 2 years? 

Secretary Benson. You mean in production ? 

‘The Cuarrman. And also in the price the farmers receive for their 
products. 

Secretary Benson. This year we have seen some improvement in 
the overall price situation in agriculture. We expect that trend to 
continue through this year. 

It is not as large as we would like to see it. Last year we took a 
substantial decline in farm income, as Congressman Gross has indi- 
cated. 

Our agriculture is in fairly good balance overall. Our exports are 
at an all-time high in volume, and this year will probably reach the 
second highest level in dollar volume of exports. 

We are able to develop some new markets abroad. So that there 
are some favorable factors in the situation, but we are burdened with 
heavy surpluses in some areas, the storage of which is costly to the 
taxpayers and is somewhat burdensome to farmers as well. It is an 
imbalance that has been caused in part by Government action. 

Therefore, we feel the Government has a responsibility to help 
bring about a better balance. 

The general trend in production is upward but our population is 
increasing 2 million or 3 million a year and there is room for some 
steady increase in production. 

Our diets are going more and more to livestock products. We esti- 
mate that we can safely increase cattle production, for example, 2 
million head per year because of the increase in population and the 
increase in per capita consumption of meat products. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any other questions / 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Morrison. 

Mr. Morrison. Notwithstanding the fact that it is quite obvious 
that our positions are opposite on this legislation, I am happy that 
the Secretary of Agriculture could be here this morning and I want 
to compliment him on being a distinguished, dedicated, and sincere 
man. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you very much, Mr. Morrison. 

Mr. Corsetr. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. Now that the Secretary of Agriculture is here, I 
think he can help us with this problem very much. 
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Mr. Coreerr. I will be happy to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. Lesinsxt. I am sorry, Mr. Corbett. 

First of all, your soil payments run many millions of dollars a year. 
The storage of wheat and grain is very costly. If we made some 
steps to sell it on the world market which, of course, I understand 
ihe Secretary of State opposes because of certain agreements made, 
and also if we were to cut down the number of employees in the Agri- 
culture Department, I think we would have more than enough money 
io pay for this bill as proposed at this time. 

If we got together, I believe we could work out some of these prob- 
lems and you could help us and we in turn could help you. 

Secretary Benson. I think it is important that the executive and 
legislative branches work closely together on all of these omg 

We have been pushing our marketings. Our exports of farm prod- 
ucts are at an alltime level. Our storage is costly but farmers do 
not get very much out of that storage. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Is it not true that the farmer has always stored his 
own crop in the past ? 

Secretary Benson. The farmers do store a portion but the largest 
portion, of course, is in commercial storage, terminal markets, and 
other markets operated by the private grain trade and others. 

Mr. Lestnski1. Why has it not been allowed to go into the open 
markets of the world 4 : 

Secretary Benson. Under present legislation the domestic market 
is protected to some extent. We cannot sell in the domestic market, 
nor do I think we should sell at less than 105 percent of the support 
level plus carrying charges. That is written into the legislation which 
Ithink is sound. 

Most of the difficulty is due to unwise Government policy. We 
have continued wartime policies far into peacetime. Our difficulty 
is largely in very few commodities, principally in wheat. This stor- 
age problem is not as serious as it may appear on the surface. Four- 
fifths of agriculture today is free of any controls and only a small 
proportion is under Government control and subsidized by price 
supports. Most of agriculture is free and in pretty good balance. 

Our whole livestock economy, for example, has no controls, no 
subsidies, operates on a free market, and is in pretty good balance. 

While the farmers are not doing as well as we would like to see 
them do, they are generally doing fairly well. We have had some 
depression in egg prices. They are improved now. There have been 
times when hogs have been down but they are up now. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. A farmer told me he had a herd of Holsteins in 
Michigan and was getting 43 cents a pound some years ago and today 
they are selling at 26 cents a pound and he is going to get rid of 
the whole caboodle. His plight is that he cannot buy hay on the 
open market because of the soil-bank situation. 

The farmers are not utilizing the ground for a basic commodity 
which is hay for cattle, because of high protein count. 

Secretary Benson. There is no limitation on hay and the soil bank, 
the so-called conservation reserve, which is still operating, is entirely 
voluntary. A farmer may go in or stay out as he pleases. 

Our hay production, I think, is at a high level. 
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He should not, unless it is an isolated case, have difficulty in get- 
ting forage for his livestock. 

Our technicians tell us that this year, 1960, will be the best year 
for dairying we have ever had in our history. 

Mr. Lestnsk1i. I was not speaking of dairying. I am talking about 
beef cattle. 

Secretary Benson. I thought you mentioned Holstein cattle. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. That is the kind of cattle he has. 

Secretary Benson. Those are dairy cattle. 

Mr. Lesrnsx1. I meant Herefords. He can only get 26 cents on the 
hoof. 

Secretary Benson. For good quality cattle, the beef cattle market 
has been holding very stable at good levels, not top levels but reason- 
ably good levels, and the only real danger we have in beef cattle is that 
we are increasing our numbers too fast for safety. Generally speak- 
ing, the market has held fairly well as I think the records will show, 

Mr. Lesinskt. Regardless of whatever the beef cattle or milk cattle 
market is like today, I think if we got together and discussed these 
things we would have a good deal of money for Federal employees. 

Secretary Benson. I have been trying, as you know, for some years 
ot make some adjustments and reduce costs if possible. 

The Cuarrman. How many employees has the Department of Agri- 
culture at the present time? 

Secretary Benson. 71,000 permanent. That is throughout the 
world, of course. As you know, we have agricultural attachés in 
service in all of the countries of the world. They are the eyes and 
ears of American agriculture. 

Then there are about 11,000 to 13,000 of temporary and seasonal 
employees. 

The CuarMan. Does that include these part-time ASC employees? 

Secretary Benson. No; because they are not Federal employees. 
They are employed by the committees elected by farmers. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Corbett ? 

Mr. Corserr. Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to make a comment perhaps more than a question be- 
cause, as the good Secretary has said here and others have said, and 
I fully agree, we ought to have a balanced budget, we ought to have a 
surplus this year. But I might say, Mr. Secretary, that you are a 
bit like our constituents. They love economy, but “Please build the 
dam” or something of the sort. I know that I would probably, coming 
from a consumers’ district, be as hostile to the bulk of the farm 
program as perhaps any Member in Congress. 

I appreciate that the gentleman has done more, in my estimation, 
than anyone since this program started to clean out the worst features 
of it, but my regard for the farm program is as hostile as Mr. Gross’ 
is to foreign aid, and my point is simply this: that, as various in- 
dividuals come in here and as the President sends us messages, they 
say, “Well, we cannot dothis. We cannot do that. We have to balance 
the budget. We have to have a surplus, but we want to spend money 
for A,B,andC.” So that, in the same paragraph where the President 
points out that we cannot have a pay raise, and so forth, he says we 
must. have $4 billion surplus for foreign aid. 
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Then I look at what I regard as colossal waste in the farm program 
and, using the gentleman’s statement, that we are still continuing war- 
time policies to increase production while we are —* money for 
keeping prices up, spending money for storage and the like, so that 
my point is simply that various Members of Congress, being just as 
dedicated to economy as anyone in the administration, might like to 
spend the dollars available in a different way. 

I am as concerned, certainly, with the welfare of employees as I am 
with the welfare of farmers or even as concerned as with the welfare 
of foreign nationals so that I believe here, as Members of Congress 
in trying to shape up a budget, that possibly there are spots where 
some of us would rather spend the money than in other places. 

My point is simply that, again complimenting the gentleman on 
the conduct of his Department and the attempts he has made in the 
face of extreme political opposition to do better, I would be among 
those who would like to finance part of this pay raise by terminating 
some of the farm programs and then Mr. Gross could terminate some 
of the foreign on programs, someone else could terminate some of 
the housing programs, and we could take care of this. 

Mr. Gross. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Corsert. I will have to yield. 

Mr. Gross. Why not finance part of it out of the subsidization to 
Pennsylvania industries ? 

Mr. Corserr. I will agree with the gentleman 100 percent. This 
would be a good thing. Where there is unfair subsidization, it ought 
to be eliminated. 

The people in Pennsylvania are no more entitled in the corporations 
there to subsidies from the Government than the big farm corpo- 
rations. 

This whole business of subsidies where we have to pay subsidies at 
the expense of employees’ welfare is not proper. 

As I said, I did not have too much of a question but if I did have 
a question, I do not press for an answer. 

f the Secretary were able to conduct the farm program to the best 
of his knowledge and ability, would he care to say how many millions 
of dollars it would save people a year? I say I am not pressing for 
an answer. 

Secretary Benson. It would be very difficult to give a definitive an- 
swer, of course, Mr. Corbett, but I am sure we could save a good many 
millions of dollars or hundreds of millions of dollars. It is my feel- 
ing, and I am more convinced of it today than ever, that in agriculture 
the things we need to emphasize are research, education, market de- 
velopment, and have less attempts at controlling production, which 
have been unsuccessful and costly, and quit trying to fix prices above 
competitive levels and permit price to play a greater part in the direc- 
tion of consumption and production. 

We have moved in that direction to a great extent. For example, 
corn, our greatest single commodity, is now free of all controls. Price 
supports have been adjusted. Corn is moving into consumption 
much more rapidly this year than last year. So that, in that direc- 
tion—but only the Congress can give us the legislation that permits 
us to move as fast as we would like to move, and the President’s mes- 
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sage outlined what we still need in order to get better balance in our 
agriculture. 

That represents our very best judgment as to what should be done 
congressionally. 

Mr. Corserr. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to note that, because 
the gentleman has had to withstand so many pressures politically and 
otherwise, that at least the farmers in Pittsburgh are very compli- 
mentary to the gentleman. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you very much. 

The Cuatmrman. We have another city farmer who desires to be 
heard from: Mr. Porter. 

Mr. Porrer. My farmers are tree farmers and the Department of 
Agriculture has a lot to do with it through the Forest Service. 

Secretary Benson. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Porrer. Mr. Benson knows how much we are indebted to the 
Forest Service for its contribution and I want to express my appre- 
ciation for the job they do. 

I do have some questions on the issue before us. 

Mr. Secretary, do you have any figures with regard to the turn- 
over of your employees ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, I do. I think I made a notation of that 
before we left the office this morning. 

We have a turnover of about 2 percent. 

Mr. Porter. Is this up or down per year ? 

Secretary Benson. It is down some, compared with earlier years. 
It is down some this year compared with a year ago, I think. 

Mr. Porter. Do you have those figures ? 

Secretary Benson. That includes, of course, retirements and deaths 
and transfers. We could supply for the record, if it would be the 
wish of the chairman and the committee, the figures on that. 

Mr. Porter. I would like to ask for that, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Very well. 

That may be supplied. 

(The information follows :) 
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_ Mr. Porter. With respect to recruiting, you did mention the special- 
ties where we would expect trouble; but, just in regard to secretarial 
and the more usual types of work, do you have any difficulty in getting 
good people? 

Secretary Benson. We have had no general difficulty and we think 
we have been getting good people. 

Mr. Porrer. I note that you say there is apparently no valid basis 
for Federal pay increases. 

Have you read Mr. Doherty’s testimony or any of the other testi- 
mony given by people who think there is basis for giving pay in- 
creases ? 

Secretary Benson. I am sorry that I have not read the testimony, 
because of lack of time primarily. I would like to read the testimony. 

Mr. Porter. You have not considered this testimony which we will 
have to consider ? 

Secretary Benson. Some members of my staff have reviewed the 
testimony and that was considered in formulating our position, but I 
have not read it. 

Mr. Porter. If any of your members of your staff have any com- 
ment on the testimony of Mr. Doherty, or others who think there is a 
valid basis, I would be glad to hear it. 

Secretary Benson. Not at this time. 

I would like to take a look at the testimony myself. 

Mr. Porter. I would appreciate it because we are trying to get the 
pros and cons of opinion as to whether there is a basis or not. 

I assume that you can accept this standard of reasonable compara- 
bility of wages with private industry which Mr. Stans and others have 
said ought to be used in determining whether there should be a pay 
increase ? 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Porter. I believe you feel that we should pay fair wages to 
our workers even though this meant a deficit to the Federal Treas- 
ury. Would you go that far? 

Secretary Benson. I feel that, in order to get the quality of people 
we need and must have in Federal service, we must be competitive with 
industry. 

Mr. — In other words, whether or not we have a surplus? 

Secretary Benson. I would expect we would pay sufficient wages 
to achieve that and, if there is a need to cut, we would cut elsewhere 
in order to maintain a balanced budget, which I believe in very 
strongly. 

Mr. Porter. In other words, the Federal Government ought to pay 
fair wages whether or not there is a deficit or surplus? 

Secretary Benson. I think it ought to pay fair wages and see to it 
that there is no deficit. 

Mr. Porter. But the fact of deficit or surplus should not be con- 
sidered in connection with the fact of paying fair wages? 

Secretary Benson. I think our budgetary management ought to be 
sufficient that we live within our means and still meet the competition 
wagewise. I think that could be done. 

Mr. Porrer. Then, in connection with inflation, if a pay raise is 
meritorious, whether or not it would set off the spiral might be con- 
sidered irrelevant. What I am getting at is that if a pay raise is 
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indicated by the facts concerning reasonable comparability with pri- 
vate industry, then its connection with the inflationary spiral—which 
I am not sure has been proved—is irrelevant, is it not 

Secretary Benson. I can just say this: In Agriculture, for example, 
when we got an increase some months ago in wages in the steel indus- 
try, there followed an increase of 7 percent in farm machinery prices, 
which farmers had to pay; and they cannot pass that added cost on 
to someone else. 

Mr. Porrer. Do you mean to tell me that the increase by the steel 
companies had precipitated the increase in those costs when that has 
not gone into effect yet ? 

Secretary Benson. I am speaking of the raise some months previous 
when we actually got an increase in the wages of the steel industry 
and there followed a 7-percent increase in farm machinery prices 
which the farmer had to absorb. ayo 

Mr. Porrer. Do you think that, in view of this fact which is an 
economic fact, that we should not give wage increases even though 
justified ? 

' Secretary Benson. It depends on how you define “it was justified.” 

Mr. Porter. Reasonable comparability. 

Secretary Benson. I think wage increases should represent an in- 
crease in productivity and certainly should not go beyond that, gen- 
erally speaking. 

Mr. Porter. I was taking the basis that Mr. Stans took of reason- 
able comparability, and I say that we proved, and Mr. Doherty 
certainly brought out very well in his testimony, that the carriers 
were being paid far less than other workers in other industries. 

Let us say that that was proved. Should we, then, say, “We are 
not going to give you a wage increase because you might set off the 
inflationary spiral’? 

Secretary Benson. Of course, you would have to consider a lot 
of other factors—and I am not particularly a technician in this field, 
Congressman Porter. I have not gone into it in great detail. 

Mr. Porrer. Do you know whether the last wage increase to Federal 
employees set off an inflationary spiral ? 

Secretary Benson. I do not believe that I am in a position to an- 
swer that. It may have contributed. I do not know. 

Mr. Porter. You do say here that it might have the effect of creat- 
ing a spiral and I agree that it might, but I was trying to see what 
evidence there was. 

Now, you mention that the administration’s position on this pay 
bill has been presented to us by the Civil Service Commission and 
others. I assume that you could take no position independent of 
the administration in this matter. 

Secretary Benson. I have not been instructed as to what position 
to take. I have been invited to appear before the committee and I 
have tried to present our recommendations in the interest of the 
farmers that we represent, as well as the welfare of the country. 

Mr. Porrer. We had a number of administration witnesses in here 
and they have all had an amazing element of agreement among them; 
we have not had any who disagreed. 

Secretary Benson. It is a good thing to have unity in the executive 
branch—as throughout Government entirely. 
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Mr. Porrer. I suppose it is. We do have the other side represented 
here. 

Secretary Benson. Yes, of course you do. 

Mr. Porter. I notice you say that: 

In my judgment and the judgment of economists on my staff, a boost of 
$1.6 billion in the Federal budget without a corresponding increase in revenues 
would have an unfavorable impact on our farming communities. 

I think we ought to put in the record the cost of the farm program 
just by way of perspective. What do you estimate it will be in the 
coming fiscal year? 

Secretary Benson. I would like to say, first of all as to the lump 
sum that is emphasized for farm programs, that much of it should not 
be charged really as a program for farmers. About half of our 
overall budget is for programs that benefit all of our citizens. You 
mentioned forestry. That is one good example. That is a big item 
in our budget. 

Mr. Porrer. It makes money. It makes millions of dollars for the 
taxpayers. 

Secretary Benson. To some extent that is true. 

Mr. Porter. It is some couple of hundred million dollars, is it not! 

Secretary Benson. Of course, you are not counting a lot of the 
research work that has been done in years past and is being done now 
in the interest of forestry. You take meat inspection, for example. 
Meat inspection is a service to all consumers as is our inspection 
work, generally, and I do not know that a lot of the commodities we 
send abroad for the needy people should be charged directly to farm- 
ers; so that, there are a lot of those programs that benefit all of our 
people. 

I have a breakdown here showing exactly what the programs cost 
in fiscal year 1960 and the estimate for fiscal 1961 broken down— 
that which goes directly to farmers and that which benefits all of our 

ople. 

I will be glad to put it in the record. 

Mr. Porrer. If the chairman wants it in the record, I would be 
glad to have it in the record. 

The Cuarrman. Very well. It will be included in the record. 
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(The breakdown follows :) 


U.S. Department of Agriculture—Estimated budget expenditures (based on 1961 
budget) 


[Millions of dollars] 


| | 
Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1960 1961 


programs having multiple benefits and not directly chargeable to the farmer: 
Programs having foreign relations and defense aspects, including Public 
Food distribution programs, including commodity purchases under the 
program for removal of surplus agricultural commodities, school lunch, 


Investment in REA and FILA loans, which are subject to repayment -- 576 548 
Long-range programs for the improvement of agricultural resources, in- 
cluding research, meat inspection, disease and pest control, education, 
market development and services, protection of soil and water re- 


sources, and forest and public land management---------------------- 676 733 
Programs predominantly for the benefit of the farmer: 
Soil bank programs: 
__ Conservation reserve program.....-.-------------------------------- 365 394 
CCC price support, supply and related programs, and National Wool 
Act and acreage allotments and marketing quotas--------------------. 1, 934 2, 365 


Mr. Porter. I had hoped you would concede that this $1.6 billion 
would not also be money down a rathole but would do a lot of good for 
people in the economy who benefit from the fact that Federal em- 
ployees are paid wages and the more wages the better; so that I assume 
that it works both ways. 

I was interested in the comparability. What is the overall figure 
of the cost ? 

Secretary Benson. The overall figure, the grand total, including 
everything for agriculture, is $5.7 billion. That is including all of 
our conservation work, conservation of natural resources, land and 
water; our research work; our inspection service, and so on. 

Mr. Porter. Mr. Secretary, you mentioned also these studies which 
are being made. The other day, I pointed out that we also are having 
studies made on what to do about polluted rivers, what to do about 
medical care for the aged, and it seems to me that we have had a good 
many studies made on Federal pay raises and that is why I was hoping 
that you would have testimony from the administration that was more 
responsive to the testimony we have had made by employee groups 
as to the pay increase because we cannot wait. We have to make a 
decision one way or the other on the basis of the facts that come be- 
fore us. 

I just want to make sure about this. Even if we justify a pay in- 
crease on the reasonably comparable basis, then I assume that your 
feeling about the cost-price squeeze would not make you oppose a pay 
aise 

Secretary Benson. Well, I think that the administration’s position, 
from what study we have made of it, is that there is no basis at the 
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present time for a comparable pay increase across the board, and [| 
have pointed that out in my statement as, I think, have other witnesses, 

Mr. Porter. You say here, on page 6: 

We must not repay our farm people for their unequaled contribution to the 
Nation’s economic well-being by permitting any further tightening in the “cost- 
price squeeze.” 

I am sure we are all sympathetic with that but I was wonderin 
whether, if we do prove reasonable comparability, then there shoul 
not be a reason for not granting the raise. 

Secretary Benson. Of course, I think the record will show that our 
farmers have not shared as other groups have in the great upsurge in 
our economy since the war. 

Mr. Porter. I believe that is so. 

Secretary Benson. Any program which would tend to further 
tighten that cost-price squeeze which has adversely affected agricul- 
ture certainly I would oppose. 

Mr. Porter. Then you make a statement: 

A general increase in Federal salaries and wages could result in similar de- 
mands among State, county, and municipal employees across the Nation, setting 
a pattern for higher salaries in business and industry. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Mr. Porter. I might point out that Mr. Doherty had information 
in his testimony showing that firemen and policemen were getting 
more generally than letter carriers were, and I am wondering if you 
would not concede that it might work the other way around and the 
fact that they get more might be one reason why the Federal em- 
ployees think that they should get more. 

Do you have any evidence of causality arising out of a Federal pay 
increase any more than it works from the other direction ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, of course, we know from experience, Con- 
gressman, that when the increase came before for Federal employees 
we had a very strong demand from people at the State and county 
level who do cooperative work with us for a comparable increase, so 
that I think, based on experience, that statement is sound. 

Mr. Porrer. You believe that a general increase in Federal salaries 
and wages will result in similar demands being made? 

Secretary Benson. I do. 

Mr. Porrer. You say it could, here, but you now say it will. 

Secretary Benson. I am inclined to think it would, based on 
experience. 

Mr. Porrer. And do you also believe that increase in State and 
county and municipal employees’ salaries across the Nation will result 
in a demand here for an increase ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, it could, but, of course, there is not a 
likelihood, I think, that there would be a simultaneous increase across 
the Nation so that you probably would not feel the impact as readily 
as you would feel an increase in the Federal field. 

Mr. Porrer. Your point is that the increase in the Federal field is 
so much broader that it tends to be more effective in that respect ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

The Crarrman. Mr. Gilbert? 
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Mr. Gitpert. Mr. Secretary, you make reference, as to which Mr. 
Porter inquired very briefly, concerning the possible inflation in the 
event there was a pay raise. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Mr. Gieert. When, in your opinion, Mr. Secretary, would any 
pay raise to Federal employees not cause this inflationary spiral that 
you mention here? 

Secretary Benson. Well, I think if it could be shown that the level 
of wages was not comparable to similar services in other industries 
and that there was some basis, based on increased productivity on the 
part of the people concerned, that probably there would not be the 
danger that there might be if the pay raise was made without those 
factors being taken into consideration. 

Mr. Gipert. Mr. Secretary, actually the postal service, with re- 
spect to an increase in wages on a general wage increase for civil 
service, would come out of the National Treasury. 

Secretary Benson. It would. 

Mr. Giteert. Therefore, any time that we would draw from the 
Treasury the moneys would have to be raplaced in some way, so that, 
whether it be through increased taxes or efficiency in services, et 
cetera, you would decrease the amount of moneys in the Treasury and 
it would always cause an inflationary spiral. 

Secretary Benson. There may be some tendency in that direction 
but not necessarily. If the increases were due to increases in produc- 
tivity in that segment of the economy, it would not necessarily result 
in any important increase in inflation. 

Mr. Gitpert. Thank you. 

The Cuaman. Are you having trouble recruiting new employees? 

Secretary Benson. No, Mr. Chairman. We have had no difficulty 
in recruiting the kind and quality of employees we need in the 
Department. 

The Cuamrman. Do you have many voluntary resignations? 

Secretary Benson. Very few. Our turnover, as I indicated, in- 
cluding retirements and deaths and transfers, was a little less than 
2 percent per month and it has been declining. 

Mr. Jouansen. Mr. Chairman. 

The Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Secretary, I gathered from your statement 
and from other statements by the President and the Secretaries, that 
it is a feeling that, if certain corrective legislation which you and the 
administration have recommended were adopted, there could be some 
reductions in the costs of the farm program. There could be some 
saving. 

Secretary Benson. Yes, very substantial savings. 

Mr. Jonansen. I would like to make a comment. I think there 
is an element of illogic in the practice of all of us, myself included, 
on oecasion of arguing that, if we only saved a billion dollars or $2 
billion in the agricultural program and a billion dollars or so in the 
foreign aid program and another billion dollars somewhere else, we 
would have more than enough to pay for this pay increase. 

IT wonder if the basic ilogic is that there seem to be a substantial 
number of persons, including those who advocate this superduper 
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pay increase, who by their vote or their failure to vote, are preventing 
the very savings which they then hypothecate could be the basis for 
paying for it. 

Secretary Benson. Yes, I think this could be essentially true. Of 
course, the adjustments we have asked for through legislation can 
only be brought about by Congress. 

Mr. Jonansen. And Congress has not seen fit to take the action, 
so that the savings that could be accomplished just are not being ac- 
complished, in part at least, and I attribute no unworthy motives, in 
art at least, to the view on these other issues of some of the same 
{embers of Congress who are most strenuous in urging this pay in- 
crease. 

Secretary Benson. There have been some substantial improvements 
legislatively in the farm program which have resulted in some savings 
and I think benefits to farmers as well. 

Mr. JoHansen. I do want to commend the Secretary for his heroic 
efforts over the last 714 years. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Corzerr. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. JonHansENn. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. Corsetr. I want to disassociate myself from the gentleman’s re- 
marks because I am among those who advance the theory that, as Mem- 
bers of Congress, we should have the duty and do have the duty of 
allocating such funds as should be spent. 

I will join the gentleman in cutting the farm program and the for- 
eign aid program. You can stop work on all flood control projects 
in my area of which there are none. 

Mr. Rees. What about farm programs? You do not have those in 
your area? 

Mr. Corserr. I am willing to cut it, too. I just wanted to say that, 
when the gentleman said that some of us who advocate a pay increase, 
I am not quite advocating the superduper one here but I feel very 
definitely that we could reexamine a lot of the functions of Govern- 
ment and cut them out to the benefit of the employees and I have the 
notion that one of the finest products of America is its people and they 
ought to come before industry, farming, foreign aid, or anything else. 
Mr. JoHANSEN. I will say to the gentleman that, first of all, it would 
grieve me to have him ever disassociate himself from my remarks and, 
in the second place, I was certainly not singling out the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania as one of those who advocates paying for this by 
reducing the costs of the other programs and then votes for them. 
I certainly did not identify the gentleman with that position. 

I think the record shows clearl. , however, that enough of the Mem- 
bers of the Congress have taken the opposite position so that we have 
not realized any material savings on the farm program or foreign aid 
or flood control or, if some of the same Members have their way, on 
public housing or aid to depressed areas or aid to education or any 
of the others. 

Mr. Corzerr. Then I believe that I will associate myself with the 
gentleman’s implication that others, not us, have been guilty of this. 
Mr. JoHANSEN. I am happy to associate myself with you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Irwin. 

Mr. Irwry. Mr. Benson, I have been impressed in the time you 
have been here. I am a freshman Congressman here. I have not 
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come to understand the farm program as clearly as I had hoped I 
vould. I do not understand that there have been any notable suc- 
cesses in the past few years in the program and, in fact, they have 
become worse and worse. I have always stood ready to cure them. 
Since I have been here nobody has given me a clue as to how it can 
be done. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you. I will be glad to visit you in your 
office. 

The Cuarrman. Are you a city farmer, Mr. Irwin? 

Mr. Irwin. I come from a kind of residential area. Our farmers 
do not worry about any of these programs at all, I might say. 

I would like to ask you whether, in your opinion, the settlement 
of the steel strike, in which the Vice President played such a pub- 
licized role, is going to have an inflationary effect on our economy. 

Secretary Benson. I am not sure I am in a position to answer that 
categorically. I did point out that when we got a substantial increase 
in wages in the steel industry months ago that it did result in an 
increase of 7 percent in farm machinery prices which, of course, 
tended to tighten this cost-price squeeze for our farmers. 

I have seen no announcement of any increase in steel product prices 
that are used by farmers since this last adjustment. We are watch- 
ing it very carefully and hope that there will not be any further in- 
crease because farmers are not in a position at this time to absorb 
increased costs and substantial increases in farm machinery cost would 
be a very important item to the farmers. 

Mr. Irwin. Would you anticipate that there may be steel price in- 
creases later in the year ? 

Secretary Benson. I do not anticipate that and I certainly hope 
there will not be. 

Mr. Irwin. There has been very little positive testimony on the 
part of the administration witnesses with regard to the pay increases 
in several areas but there has been a suggestiton that the higher rat- 
ings are not where they should be. 

Ts anybody in the administration prepared to advocate higher pay 
for those people at this time? 

Secretary Benson. Well, I think it would probably be better for 
some who have made more detailed study of that than I have to speak 
to that. 

T understand that the study underway in the Department of Labor 
is going to bring out some of those points. 

That is why we suggested that it might be well to postpone any 
action on overall wage increases until that study is completed. 

Mr. Irwin. Basically, the focus of the witnesses has been on the 
inflationary effect of any increases in pay. 

Secretary Benson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Irwin. Certainly a pay increase, say, in the year 1958, when 
the deficit was $1214 billion, would have been extremely inflationary. 
Would you agree to that ? F ' 

Secretary Benson. Yes, I would think so. 

Mr. Irwtn. In your opinion, would it be less inflationary to give a 
pay increase this year when a surplus is running, ornot? 

mmcretaty Benson. We are not sure there is a surplus running, are 
we, yet ¢ 
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Mr. Irwin. I am talking of the year 1960-61, the budget that we 
are putting together at this time. 

Secretary Benson. When that budget was put together, it did not 
anticipate $1.6 billion in pay increase and this could have the effect of 
unbalancing the budget. 

Mr. Irwin. From what I can gather from the figures we do have, it 
would reduce the surplus because there is a surplus anticipated of 
over $4 billion. 

Secretary Benson. With the debt we have, I think we need a little 
surplus to start paying on the debt. 

Mr. Irwin. I will not quarrel with that and would be happy to see 
some clear proposals on that. 

We are talking about the pay raises now. Maybe we should not 
have any more pay raises until we do away with the debt. This could 
be a point. I wonder when we could anticipate that the administra- 
tion would have an economic situation such that they would be in favor 
of a Federal pay raise ? 

Secretary Benson. Generally, the administration has been in favor 
of good wages and certainly the agricultural community has been in 
favor of good wages, which means high purchasing power for agri- 
cultural products, but I think I pointed out in my statement why we 
think it would be unwise at this time to have an overall pay increase. 

Mr. Irwin. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Foley? 

Mr. Fotry. Mr. Secretary, as I see your presence here today, it is 
very propitious that you be here and talk on behalf of the farmers 
because you are talking about a very important but a distressed seg- 
ment of our economy, and your presence highlights, I believe, the 
constitutional function of this committee which is to represent the in- 
terest of another section of the economy: namely, the distressed group 
called the Federal Government employees. 

Now, I am saying that preliminarily. 

I just want to bring to your attention that we have had previous 
testimony here that in the last. five visits to this committee, the Bureau 
of the Budget has recommended against pay increase uniformly. In 
the course of that testimony, I pointed out that it is the function of 
this committee, in the light of this historic fact, to take the initiative 
and represent the Government employee, and I might say your pres- 
ence here is underscoring our responsibility because you represent the 
farmers and it is our function to represent the Government employees. 

My problem is this, not being an economist. As I understand it, 
Mr. Secretary, you are a member of the Cabinet Committee on Price 
Stability for Economic Growth. Am I correct in that, sir? 

Secretary Benson. You are, sir. 

Mr. Fotry. And that this committee has been devoting its time and 
energies to exploring, isolating, analyzing, and understanding the 
causes of inflation inour economy. Tam correct on that ? 

_ Secretary Benson. Yes, they have given considerable attention to 
it. 

Mr. Fotry. We have had evidence just in the last day or so from 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics which points out that from grade 
5 to grade 15, the pay scales of these grades are, shall we say, on an 
increased, escalated basis, quite below the Consumer Price Index 
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going back to 1939, so that the depressed economic condition of the 
farmers that you highlight here and the proven economic condition 
of the upper grades 5 to 15 place these Government employees in a 
general category similar to that of the farmers. : 

Getting to the question of inflation, however, and confessing that 
I am not in any way schooled in this mysterious area, I note that 
on page 3, you say: 

My primary concern and principal reason for being here today is the inflation- 
ary effect any general pay rise at this time might have on our total economy 
and, particularly, on the agricultural economy. 

Now, the use of the word “might” is a cautious usage and I would 
like to ask you what are the odds, from your study and as a member 
of this Cabinet Committee, that upgrading, increasing the compensa- 
tion for these grades 5 to 15 which are below the Consumer Price In- 
dex since 1939, that that might have any effect upon the price that 
the farmer receives for his goods as compared with the price he pays 
for the implements that he uses on his farm ? 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Congressman, I have not gone into the de- 
tails of this, and will have to depend on some of my colleagues who 
have, as to the effect that an increase in a specified grade would have, 
but I did point out that any overall increases in wages might start 
a spiral of further increases which could have the effect of contribut- 
ing toward additional inflationary pressures which could result in 
increased costs to farmers and so on. I am talking in very general 
terms. 

Mr. Forry. Mr. Secretary, right on that point, the work of your 
committee, I believe, and the files of your studies would reveal his- 
torically to what extent previous pay raises for Federal Government 
employees have tended to ignite fires of inflation or have merely tended 
to increase the consumer purchasing dollar of the Federal Govern- 
ment employee so that he could buy the products of the farmers and, 
in effect, reduce the storage problem of surpluses because, as I under- 
stand even the testimony today, part of the problem of the farmer 
is that his increased productivity of which we are most proud is not 
being consumed and therefore the product has to be placed in a storage 
bin for which the Federal Government is now paying continuing 
and, I might hazard a guess, increasing storage costs, and with in- 
creased consumption, with the consumer equipped with a good pur- 
chasing dollar, the farm problem probably might be eliminated in 
that manner by having a free market and having consumers spend 
money for the agricultural products. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Congressman, may I say that consumption 
of food and fiber in this country is at an alltime high both in total 
and per capita. Food consumption has never been as high as at the 
present time. There is purchasing power to buy food and people are 
buying food at a higher rate per capita than they have ever purchased 
before and better quality than ever before, so that the purchasing 
power is there and the food is being consumed at an alltime level. 

The Cuamman, Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. We appre- 
ciate vou and your staff coming before the committee. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cramman. The committee will next hear from the Honorable 
Arthur E. Summerfield, Postmaster General of the United States, ac- 
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companied by Mr. John McKibbin, the Deputy Postmaster General; 
Mr. Frank Barr, Assistant Postmaster General, Bureau of Personnel: 
Mr. Hyde Gillette, Assistant Postmaster Gener: al, Bureau of Finance; 
and Mr. Herbert Warburton, General Counsel of the Post Offica 
Department. 


We are very glad to welcome you and your staff here, General. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, POSTMASTER 
GENERAL, ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN McKIBBIN, DEPUTY POST- 
MASTER GENERAL; FRANK BARR, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER 
GENERAL, BUREAU OF PERSONNEL; HYDE GILLETTE, ASSISTANT 
POSTMASTER GENERAL, BUREAU OF FINANCE; AND HERBERT 
WARBURTON, GENERAL COUNSEL, POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Summerrievp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrman. You may proceed, Mr. Postmaster General. 

Mr. Summerrievp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. 
I am grateful for this opportunity to appear before this distinguished 
committee this morning, together with a number of the members of 
my staff. 

I would like to proceed, if I might, Mr. Chairman, to read a pre- 
pared statement and, during the course of the reading of this state- 
ment, I would like to present to the committee a number of charts 
which I think would be very illuminating and helpful to the members 
of this committee and any and all others that might be interested in 
the facts pertaining to this matter of pay increase at this time. 

The Cramman. That will be fine, Mr. Postmaster General. 

Without objection, the charts may be received for the record. 

(The charts follow :) 


POSTAL JOBS ARE /N DEMAND 


CTY APPLICANTS. s 
SAN FRANCISCO 11,071 i 
LOS ANGELES 12, 288 


CHICAGO 14,072 
ST. LOUIS 4,472 


PHILADELPHIA T, 360 
NEW YORK CITY 37, 546 


TOIM. APPLICANTS NATIONALLY -238, 398 


3 

427602% 
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ve: POSTAL SERVICE 


WAGE COMPARISONS AND 
EMPLOYMENT FACTS 


at APRIL 1960 


COMPARISON OF QUIT RATES” 
1959 


PER 100 EMPLOYEES PER MONTH 


POST OFFICE US. MFG. 7 
DEPARTMENT GOVERNMENT INDUSTRIES 


SOURCE: CSC Federal Employment Statistics Bulletins for 1959 
42760275 
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SALARIES UP 137.5% 
SINCE 1939 UP 11.45% 


137.5% 


CONSUMER STARTING SALARY STARTING SALARY 
PRICE INDEX RATE CLERK/CARRIER —-RATE CLERK/CARRIER 


SOURCE: BLS, CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, FEBRUARY, 1960 AND POSTAL PAY LAWS 
4860467 
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MANUFACTURING. NON-FARM WAGE EARNERS 


a 
INDUSTRIES FAMILIES FAMILY “NEEDS 
SOURCES: BLS EMPLOYMENT & EARNINGS MAR. 1960, ae C-I EXTENDED FOR S2 WEEKS 
ay BUREAU OF CENSUS JAN 15,1960 P60 * 


HELLER COMMITTEE FOR RESEARCH IN SOCIAL ECONOMICS, U. OF CAL. 
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WORKING WIVES -A NATIONAL TREND 7 
iplthicapias OF nines WHO ARE IN THE LABOR FORCE 
: AN 1959, P-SO 


IW MOST CAPITAL CITIES LETTER 
CARRIERS EARNINGS AVERAGE MORE 
THAN PATROLMEN OR HIREMEN 


@ CARRIERS LEAD PATROLMEN IN 
"35 OUT OF STATE CAPITALS" 


@ CARRIERS LEAD FIREMEN IN 
OUT OF #5 | STATE CAPITALS” 


“HAWAII, ALASKA, CARSON CITY, NEV. - NO COMPARABLE DATA AVAILABLE 


**HAWAII, ALASKA, CARSON CITY, NEV, DOVER, DEL., PIERRE, SO. DAKOTA 
NO COMPARABLE DATA AVAILABLE 


SOURCE: POSTAL AND MUNICIPAL RECORDS, MARCH 1960 
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POSTAL vs INDUSTRY PAY 


POSTAL REGULAR CLERK / CARRIER AVERAGE 4] 


INDUSTRY AVERAGE/LEVEL 4 EQUIVALENTS ®D DC) 


JR. DRAFTSMAN 
ORDER CLERK 
PAYROLL CLERK 
RECEIVING CLERK 
SHIPPING CLERK 
SHIPPING & REC. CLERK 
TRUCK DRIVER, LT. 
TRUCK DRIVER, MED. 


SECRETARY 
STENOGRAPHER 
SOURCES: POD RECORDS 
viii BLS OCCUPATIONAL WAGE SURVEYS - 31 AREAS, 1959-60 WAGE DATA 


with 
LONGEVITIES 


POSTAL vs INDUSTRY PAY 


AVG. STRAIGHT TIME HOURLY EARNINGS 


HR 9883 


Proposed Rates Level 4 


INDUSTRY - LEVEL 
42.20 


4 EQUIVALENTS Hiring Rate | Top Rate Max. With Long 


1248 $3.16 


INDUSTRY- PRODUCTION 9 


WORKERS 


0 2.25 
SOURCES: POD RECORDS 


BLS OCCUPATIONAL WAGE SURVEYS 31 AREAS, 1959-1960 
BLS REPORT, EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS, FEB 1960 - TABLE C-3 
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BASE SALARY COSTS 
FOR TIME 
WORKED 


billion 


FY 1959 


THE REST OF THE POSTAL 
EMPLOYMENT COST PICTURE 
-FRINGES & EXTRAS ADD 30.9% 

54673 million 
Fringe Benefits ~~~ $179 million 


Paid Absences 
and Extra $4.94 million 


Salary Costs 


42660470 
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POSTAL EMPLOYEE BENEHITS' 


“ENACTED OR LIBERALIZED 


@ PAY INCREASES - 1955, 1958 (20%) 
@ RETIREMENT 

@ LIFE INSURANCE 

@ HEALTH INSURANCE 

@ HOLIDAYS 

@ EQUIPMENT ALLOWANCE 

@ TRAVEL ALLOWANCE 

@ UNIFORM ALLOWANCE 

@ BI-WEEKLY PAY PERIODS 

@ MILITARY LEAVE 

@ LONGEVITY PAY 

@ UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
@ FIDELITY BONDS 

@ SOCIAL SECURITY 
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COST OF HR 9883 WOULD BE 
MORE THAN ANNUAL OEFIC/T 


67! 
ution 


FY 1961 DEFICIT COST OF 
(Est.) HR.9883 


COST TO TAXPAYERS 
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HR 9883 WOULD MORE THAN 
DOUBLE THE POSTAL DEFICIT 


$1 BILLION. 
LLION 


NEW ANNUAL DEFICIT 


42760472 


Mr. Summerrtevp. Mr. Chairman and members of the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, I am here today at your invitation 
to give the committee the views of the Post Office Department on 
H.R. 9883 and related bills to increase the rates of compensation of 
officers and employees in the postal field service. 

During the last 10 days, you have heard the views of administra- 
tion witnesses relative to the Federal salary bills before you. The 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget has pointed out that a general 
salary increase at this time without the benefit of an accurate national 
survey of salaries for comparable work in private business is un- 
warranted and would represent fiscal irresponsibility. The Chair- 
man of the Civil Service Commission has stated that such salary com- 
parisons as are now available do not indicate a general increase but 

rather a reform of the Classification Act, and accordingly has ex- 
pressed his opposition to the bills you are considering. 

The Secretary of Commerce and the Secretary of ‘Agriculture have 
testified that an across-the-board increase of the nature proposed will 
not solve the salary problems in their departments and can have 
seriously detrimental economic consequences on business and farmers 
by touching off a further round of inflationary wage actions. Both 
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of the Cabinet officers have urged the Congress to delay action until 
the survey information, for which the Congress appropriated 3500,- 
000, is available this fall to form the basis for sound recommenda- 
tions with regard to the Federal pay structure. 

In his message to this committee, the Secretary of the ‘Treasury has 
made clear the serious fiscal consequences of the proposed increases, 
and the Assistant Secretary of Defense, whose Department employs 
the largest number of civilian employees, has explained that a general 
salary increase is not necessary for recruiting purposes and that the 
number of employees leaving the Department has shown no increase. 

As you know, the Department has already forwarded a report on 
H.R. 9883 and 63 similar bills which provide a pay raise to postal 
employees averaging approximately 23 percent. The first year costs 
are estimated at $669.8 million for postal field service employees and 
$671.4 milion when the increases for departmental employees are 
added. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe there are but two valid bases for deter- 
mining whether the existing postal pay scale is adequate, or whether 
on the other hand there is justification for the grand scale salary ad- 
justment proposed in H.R. 9883. First, are we able to recruit and 
retain competent personnel in postal employment, and secondly, are 
we paying on the overall the going private industry rate for positions 
of equivalent difficulty, responsibility, and knowledge requirements / 
On the basis of the best information available, I believe it must be 
concluded that the present pay scale for postal workers is competitive. 
The evidence is overwhelming that a 23 percent pay increase, costing 
the taxpayers an additional two-thirds of a billion dollars for postal 
workers alone, is not justified by any stretch of the imagination. 

I am familiar with the reasons which have been advanced in sup- 
port of a general pay increase. If accepted as fact and not examined 
too closely, I am sure those reasons may sound very persuasive to 
some. But I propose to examine them for the benefit of this com- 
mittee and the taxpaying public and to demonstrate, with facts, that 
the justification for a whopping 23-percent pay increase is false and 
entirely unconvineing. In the process I hope to straighten out some 
of the numerous distortions which have been inflicted on the credulity 
of this committee in recent weeks. 

It has been testified that as a result of inadequate wages, turnover 
in the postal service is exceptionally high, as evidenced in part by the 
greater frequency of entrance examinations for new recruits. 

In the testimony of one witness there appears the statement that 
maximum turnover occurs in the pay level of the clerk and carrier, 
suggesting by the use of the word “maximum” that turnover is inordi- 
nately high. Since two-thirds of all postal employees are in the pay 
level of the clerk and carrier, it would not be surprising to find the 
maximum postal turnover in that pay level, regardless of how little or 
how much that maximum might be. 

The fact is, however, that the rate of “quits,” the only valid measure 
of turnover as far as wage dissatisfaction is concerned, is lower in the 
postal service than in the Federal Government as a whole, and the 
postal service rate of quits is more than twice as favorable as that for 
industry. 

The first chart presents the statistics graphically. 
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Is that visible to all the members of the committee ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes; I think it is. 

Mr. Summerrtevp. In the calendar year 1959, the average of quits 
per month for each 100 employees was 0.57 in the postal service, 0.70 
in the Federal Government as a whole, and 1.25 in industry. 

By way of comparison, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I might mention that the monthly averages in calendar year 
1957, which was the year before the last general pay increase, were 
(0.59 in the postal service, 0.93 in the Federal Government as a whole, 
and 1.3 in industry. Thus you can see that the quit rate in the postal 
service has been consistently low. 

The greater frequency of entrance examinations is an evidence of 
vastly improved recruiting. Prior to the establishment of local 
boards of U.S. civil service examiners in our major post offices, the 
Department was obliged to rely on the uncertain budget and person- 
nel resources of the Evil Service Commission in connection with the 
announcement of entrance examinations and the rating of papers. 
Months would intervene between the time of examination and the 
time when papers were rated. Of course, the most desirable candi- 
dates would no longer be available for postal employment. Instead 
of being able to hold a new examination after the top groups of eli- 
gibles were contacted for appointment, the Department was obliged 
to dip further and further down the list until the register was 
depleted, and thereafter to hire people who had never taken the 
examination. 

The situation is now changed. As one indication, the number of 
appointments pending the establishment of registers has dropped 
from 48,187 in fiscal year 1957 to 16,923 in 1958 and to 9,942 in 1959. 

The more frequent examinations, far from being an evidence of 
high turnover, are a strong factor in keeping the turnover relatively 
a because we can now be more selective in the caliber of applicant 
we hire. 

It is abundantly clear that no valid case for a postal pay increase 
of any size can be made on the basis of the Department’s turnover 
and hiring Sepereanee. In fact, in terms of ability to hire and retain 
qualified employees, the evidence is that existing postal pay rates are 
entirely competitive. 

This committee has been told that the pay of postal workers has 
not kept pace with the cost of living over the years. One witness had 
this to say: “Traditionally every postal worker has always been en- 
gaged in the frustrating task of chasing that elusive will-of-the-wisp, 
the cost-of-living index. He has never caught up with it.” 

That is very fine rhetoric but it is not fact. The fact is that the 
pay of postal employees has outstripped the cost-of-living index over 
the years. 

As shown on the second chart before you, since 1939 the cost of liv- 
ing as measured by the Department of Labor’s Consumer Price Index 
has increased 111.45 percent, the first column in green. The starting 
pay of postal clerks and carriers has increased 13714 percent during 
that time. I have also included in the same chart the munificent and 
completely unjustified proposals of H.R. 9883, which would raise the 
starting pay for clerks and carriers to 19314 percent over 1939. 
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It is clear that no general postal pay increase of any size can be 
‘ystified on the basis of a comparison with cost-of-living increases. 

It has been testified that the cost of living market basket does not 
include taxes which, “because of basic salary deficiency, take a heavier 
bite from postal employees’ salaries than from those of the average 
U.S. citizen.” That assertion is sheer nonsense. In the first place, 
postal employees’ salaries are not lower than those of the average 
U.S. citizen. In the second place, if their salaries were lower than 
those of the average U.S. citizen it stands to reason that the tax bite 
would be lower also, not greater. Postal employees are treated no 
differently under the tax laws than any other citizen, and I am posi- 
tive that postal employees do not want to be treated any differently 
than their fellow citizens insofar as the payment of taxes 1s concerned. 

It has had to be admitted that postal pay increases have kept well 
ahead of the increased cost of living. One witness had this to say: 

If the cost of living could be accepted as the only valid yardstick for deter- 
mining wages, I would have to admit that postal employees did not have much 
of a case upon which to seek additional salary increases at this time. 

The witness hastened to add that of course the cost of living as 
such is not the sole measurement for determining what a proper 
salary is. 

When these admissions must be made, a new and somewhat more 
emotional line of persuasion is advanced. This argument is to the 
effect that the cost of living is no problem, really, but the standard of 
living is low. 

I suggest that everyone has his own personal notion of what con- 
stitutes a proper standard of living, and it is a rare American citizen 
who does not want to improve his personal standard of living. ‘This 
is as it should be, and it is one outstanding characteristic of American 
life. But it is hardly a proper basis for setting the pay scales of 
postal employees and it is not a valid argument for a postal pay 
increase. 

The standard of living approach to a 23 percent, two-thirds of a 
billion dollar pay increase for postal workers has focused attention on 
family budgets. Employees have been invited to send in their 
family budgets, to establish evidence that postal salaries are not 
adequate to permit postal families to live on a decent scale. 

I have not noticed that any of the witnesses before last week have 
taken the trouble to explain to this committee that family income 
generally is higher than the salary of a single wage earner in the 
family. As a matter of fact, the Department of Commerce reports 
that family income, as measured by the Bureau of the Census na- 
tionally, represents the wage earnings and all other income of 114 
persons on the average per family, and that it includes income from 
rents, interest, second jobs, pensions, and certain other sources. The 
family budgets which have been so dramatically described to the 
members of this committee have apparently included family ex- 
penses, but only the postal wage income. 

It is interesting to note that of a dozen such family budgets for- 
warded to the Post Office Department, the desired annual income 
ranges from $4,936.61 to $8,109. I certainly do not envy the task of 
this committee if it should propose to base postal pay on personal ex- 
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pressions of what is needed to maintain each individual’s desired 
standard of living. 

I would hope that the committee will unanimously reject the ques. 
tionable philosophy which is suggested by the family budget and 
standard of living argument. ‘The philosophy that pay should be 
based on personal need, carried to its logical conclusion would have to 
recognize that the need of a family man is usually greater than that 
of a bachelor, the need of a man with 10 children is greater than that 
of the man with only 1 or 2 children, and the need of a janitor may be 
greater than that of a distribution clerk. What asad day for Amer- 
ican civilization if we should ever succumb to that kind of a wage- 
fixing policy. 

Family budgets prepared by the Heller Committee for Research in 
Social Economics, University of California, have received prominent 
and repeated mention in testimony before this committee, again by 
way of comparing the postal wage of one employee with the supposed 
expenditures or needs of a whole family. You have heard it said 
that “the budgets reported by the Heller committee reflect only a 
modest standard of living.” 

The Heller wage earners’ family budget concludes that a renter in 
the San Francisco Bay area requires an income of $6,271 and a home- 
owner needs $6,638 per year. 

The third chart before you compares the so-called requirements 
of the Heller budget—the amount needed to maintain that “modest” 
standard of living referred to earlier, with the average annual gross 
sarnings of 1214 million factory workers and with the median in- 
come of 39 million nonfarm families. The logical question is—how 
realistic is such a budget as a basis for setting postal pay if most 
families in the country cannot come within $900 of meeting it? 

As further justification for a 23 percent, $671 million a year in- 
crease in postal pay, averaging $1,100 per person, it is stated that 
postal employees must take extra jobs, and their wives must take jobs 
in the Nation’s labor force, in order to make ends meet. In testimony 
before this committee it was speculated that few if any employees 
in the higher grades engage in “moonlighting,” as the extra-job prac- 
tice is commonly called. 

Two years ago the Department of Commerce issued a report on 
“moonlighting” which showed that the incidence of this practice was 
increasing among all occupational groups. It has subsequently been 
reported in a news magazine that even the author of that Commerce 
Department report had a second job. The practice is not at all pe- 
culiar to the postal service and is by no means confined to the lower 
echelons of employment. Further, if detailed facts were available 
with respect to moonlighting in the postal service it would unques- 
tionably be found that the postal job is the “second job” for many 
employees, not the primary job. 

The question of working wives can very quickly be placed in proper 
perspective by the facts shown in the next chart. The facts are that 
in 1940, 14.7 percent of the married women in the country were in 
the labor force. In 1950 this percentage had increased to 23.8 per- 
cent and in 1959 it was 30.9 percent. The percentage is undoubtedly 
larger in 1960 although no more recent figures are available. 
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Suffice to say that the matter of working wives is not a post office 
phenomenon, and it does not constitute any basis for a pay increase 
of any size for postal employees. 

To help establish the belief that a 23-percent pay increase is justi- 
fied, it has been demonstrated that various groups of workers, in the 
last several years, have received greater pay increases than postal 
workers have received. There are fundamental errors in that kind 
of comparison. In the first place, the committee is being asked to 
believe that the wage relationships were correct 10 or 20 years ago. 
They were not necessarily correct. 

In a 1955 study by the Bureau of the Census, “Income of the Ameri- 
‘an People,” it is reported that mail carriers in 1959 were among those 
in the top income bracket of wage or salary earners. Mail carriers 
were joined in the same bracket with college presidents and profes- 
sors, chemists, engineers, and salaried managers. They were above 
such other occupational groups as pharmacists, manufacturing fore- 
men, teachers, and construction foremen, and far above all the usual 
skilled craftsmen, including machinists. 

Wages are set by the interaction of many influences, not the least 
of which is the element of supply and demand. Not all such influences 
work at the same time or in the same manner on all occupational 

roups. 

Further, the kinds and levels of skills required within a particular 
group or industry will change from time to time, thus affecting the 
average pay of that group. For example, industry has a much higher 
proportion of engineers, technicians, and other highly skilled workers 
than it had 20 or even 10 years ago. The letter carrier’s job is essen- 
tially the same as it was 50 years ago, 

It can therefore be seen that there is no validity at all to the argu- 
ment that postal pay should be raised because postal workers are not 
in the same pay groups as they were in 10, 11, or 20 years ago, or that 
some worker groups have had more pay increases or bigger pay in- 
creases in the last several years. I hope that the committee will 
recognize that argument for what it is—a time-honored tactic for 
getting a wage increase. It would not surprise me in the least to find 
that the 10.2 percent pay increase granted to postal employees as 
recently as 1958 was pointed to by some industrial unions as a reason 
why the wages of their members should be raised again. 

It was even stated to this committee that a London postman’s pay 

has increased 152 percent since 1946. The witness neglected to men- 
tion that the pay of the London postman is still only a fraction of 
the pay of U.S. postal employees. In London the top pay of a post- 
man, higher grade, is now equivalent to $35.42 a week or $1,841.84 a 
year. 
The pay rates of numerous jobs have been cited to this committee— 
jobs which are ostensibly selected at random but which strangely 
are identified for the most part only with the large cities and the 
highest wage areas. 

I would remind this committee that postal jobs are to be found in 
every community of this country, large and small. The postal pay 
scale is a national scale, based on national averages, not on a wage 
rate here and a wage rate there. The letter carrier receives the same 
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ene of pay for his duties whether he is employed in Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Cape Elizabeth, Maine; Hammond, La.; or Maplewood, N.J. 

In this connection, referenc e has ‘been made before this committee 
to the steel settlement. May I point out that the 634,100 employees in 
that industry comprise but 1.18 percent of the 53,757,000 employees 
in nonagricultural establishments in the sesoraaaat and that the steel- 
workers are located primarily in the high cost areas. ‘There are many 
millions of wage earners in this country who are not in the steel 
industry, who do not live in the same cities as steelworkers, and who 
do not live in the same cities as steelworkers, and who do not average 
as much pay as either the steelworker or the postal clerk or letter 
carrier. 

A national pay scale for postal workers cannot be built upon the 
wage rates of highly skilled steelworkers who are located in only the 
high cost areas of the country, or upon the wage rates of a “street 
cleaner” in New York or a “dog catcher” in Sacramento whose wages 
are subject to local determination. 

As one sort of national distribution of wage rates, and as a matter 
of particular interest to the members of this committee, the actual 
average salaries of letter carriers in the hometowns of the various 
members of this committee have been compiled. 

These are shown in the table following the fourth chart in the book- 
let before you. 

By way of comparison, because these occupations are among the 
best known to the public in each community and not with any sug- 
gestion that the fase and responsibilities are in any way equivalent— 
for they are not—we have compiled information on the salaries of 
teachers, patrolmen, and firemen. 

It will be observed, as with any national distribution of locally 
established wage rates, that in some communities the letter carrier is 
earning more than any of the municipal employees shown, and in 
some communities he is earning less. 

The next table presents somewhat similar information with respect 
to 48 of the State capitals, showing the average salaries of letter 
‘arriers, patrolmen, and firefighters in those cities. Again, I suggest 
no inference that the positions are equivalent in duties, responsibilities, 
knowledge requirements, or conditions of employment, and in fact 
they are not equivalent. 

However, on the next chart, you will notice that in 35 out of 47 
State ¢ capitals in which comparative information is available, the let- 
ter carriers’ earnings are greater than those of the patrolmen, and in 
31 out of 45 State capitals ‘the letter carriers’ sarnings are greater than 
those of the firemen. There are large State capitals and small ones. 
In the aggregate they reflect a pretty good composite of the country 
from the st: indpoint’ of wage distribution, and of course the postal 
pay scale is a national schedule. 

At the beginning of my statement I expressed the belief that there 
are only two valid criteria for determining the adequacy of postal 
pay: (1) Whether the pay enables us to recruit and retain qualified 
employees, and (2) whether we have wage comparability, nationally, 
in relation to the going rates in industry for positions of equivalent 
difficulty, responsibility, and knowledge requirements. Direct job 
equivalents are not easy to find. Obviously, industry does not have 
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letter carriers, nor does it have distribution clerks of the kind found 
in the postal service. But it does have some jobs which are very 
similar to certain jobs in the postal service 

Further, from among the industry jobs periodically surveyed by 
the U.S. Department of Labor it is ‘possible to identify those which 
would be ranked in salary level PFS-4, the pay level of our post 
office clerks and letter carriers, if the industry jobs were to be found 
in the postal field service. 

The next chart in our booklet shows the wage comparison which re- 
sults from that procedure. The industry positions are those surveyed 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics whic h are found to be equivalent 
to post office clerks’ and letter ¢ arriers’ positions, not necessarily in 
terms of the kind of work but in terms of the level of duties and 
responsibilities. 

Weighted national averages have been derived from the averages 
for these jobs in each wage area reported upon by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in 1959-60, You will observe that the average pay for the 
regular clerk and Jetter carrier is $2.5114 an hour, with the possibility 
of advancing to $2.49 an hour with three longevity steps. The 
weighted national av erage rate for the industry positions is $2.20 an 
hour, And these industr y rates, please note, are surveyed only in the 
metropolitan centers of the countr 

As a matter of interest, it will be noted on the next chart that the 
average straight-time earnings of industry production workers, as re- 
ported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, are at $2.21 an hour, com- 
paring closely with the $2.20 national weighted average derived from 
the level 4 industry equiv: vents, and falling considerably short of the 
$2.3114 an hour average for regular clerks and letter carriers. The 
unwarranted rates provided in H.R. 9883 are shown by way of fur- 
ther contrast—$3.16. 

“Industry production workers” are defined to include the full range 
of skill levels from unskilled to highly skilled workers, and further 
include working foremen as well as nonsupervisory clerical and auxil- 
iary workers. Asa conglomeration of skills, obviously their pay rates. 
do not provide a sound basise for establishing or adjusting the postal 
salary structure, but it is worth noting that the $2.21 an hour figure 
represents the average straight-time pay of approximately 1214 mil- 
lion production workers in manufacturing industries. 

The industry wage data for comparable positions is neither as ex- 
tensive nor as current as would be desired for purposes of a com- 
parability study such as is needed before general pay increases are 
considered. Fortunately, the Congress has approprl: ited $500,000 for 
the purpose of enabling the Bureau of Labor Statistics to accelerate 
its occupational wage surveys and to cover not only a larger range of 
industry jobs which can be compared with Government jobs, but also 
to include in its survey a larger number of metropolitan areas. Be- 

cause of the broader geographic coverage, a more comprehensive wage 
picture, nationally, will be available for use in relating postal pay to 
the pay in equivalent industry positions. 

Further, it will be possible to establish a degree of comparability 
with respect. to supervisory positions, an area in which me data is 
at aminimum at the present time. 
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The results of that broader type of survey, which will be available 
for all 60 areas within a few months, should make it possible to estab- 
lish conclusively whether a general wage adjustment for postal and 
other Federal employees is justified on the basis of comparability with 
industry wages, and to determine how much of an adjustment, if any, 
might be needed to establish comparability. Such data as is presently 
available indicates strongly that postal wages are fully competitive 
and reasonably well alined with the general level of rates prevailing in 
industry for work of similar levels of difficulty and responsibility, 

Mr. Chairman and members of the « “ommittee, it is so easy to forget 
here that we are dealing in important sums of money. An appropria- 
tion of $500,000 for an accelerated wage survey program may not 
sound like much, but it is a half million dollars of the taxpayers’ 
money. It seems to me that we owe it to the taxpayer to put that 
money to prudent use, and await the results of the survey for which 
we are paying in hard-earned money. It should be remembered, too, 
that a large part of that tax money comes from the salaries of wage 
sarners throughout the country who do not earn as much as the Fed- 
eral worker earns. 

There has been a tendency among earlier witnesses before this com- 
mittee to minimize the amount of pay received by postal workers. I 
think it would be helpful to you to picture the total postal budget for 
personal services and extras. 

In chart No. 10 you will observe that in fiscal 1959 the cost for time 
worked, minus any premium pay, was $2,186 million. What you 
might call the hidden costs are the amounts shown on the next chart, 
which consist of $494 million for paid absences and extra salary costs, 
and $179 million for fringe benefits. This considerable amount of 
money adds 30.9 percent to the base str aight-time pay for time worked, 
and produced in fiscal 1959 a total employment cost of $2,859 million. 
The costs will rise even higher in fiscal 1961 because of the enact- 
ment of health insurance legislation, to the extent of approximately 
$38 million in the postal service. 

Now, what are some of the benefits which postal employees enjoy? 
How have they fared in the last. 714 years? 

This is important, Mr. Chairman, to me, to all of us in the Post 
Office Department, to every member of this committee, and every 
Member of Congress. Iam certainly proud of the record of what has 
been done for the post office work in the last 7 years, and every one of 
you should share that feeling with me. 

The members of this committee and most other Members of the 
Congress have been told that the pay of postal workers is substandard, 
that “postal employees have had too few raises, too small raises, and 
too many vetoes. Fringe benefits and extras have been minimized. 
In short, this administration has been characterized as being uncon- 
cerned with the welfare of its employees. 

Cute slogans to the contrary notwithstanding, the facts prove be- 
yond any doubt that postal employees during the past 7 years have 
received more pay benefits and more other employment henefits than 
in any comparable period in history. 

No effort has been spared in making the postal worker's job a better 
job, in more comfortable surroundings, with modern equipment to 
relieve some of the arduous manual burden which had been tradi- 
tional in the postal service. 
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Improved lighting, air conditioning, modernized buildings, mechan- 
ical conveyor equipment, mailsters and satchel carts for letter carriers, 
vastly improved safety—these are but a few of the benefits made avail- 
able by this administration which has been called callous to the needs 

and desires of its work force. 

What has been done for the pay check? If you will please look 
now at chart No. 12—and I ask you to look at it ¢ arefully and thought- 
fully—you will see a listing of new pay benefits which cannot be 
matched by any other administration in histor y. Let me enumerate 
them you: 

Direct pay increases totaling approximately 20 percent, for 
fist year cost of $436,831,000. 

2. Greatly liber alized retirement benefits, with an added first- 
year cost. of $10,538,000. 

3. Group life insurance, at a first-year cost of $7,103,000. 

4. Group health insurance, with an estimated first-year cost of 

“Executive order” holiday benefits for rural carriers, and 
“Saturd ty” holiday benefits which guarantee eac ‘h — eight 
os holidays per year, with first-year costs of $4,433,000, 

Additional equipment allowances for zh carriers, with 
int year costs of $6,800,000. 

‘Increased travel allowances, with first-year costs of $4,- 
100,000. 

8. Tax-free uniform allowances of up to $100 per uniformed 
employee each year, with first-year costs of $13,600,000. 

9. Biweekly pay periods, providing one extra day’s pay per 
year, with a first-year cost of $6,700,000. 

10, Military leave for substitute employees, at a first- -ye ar cost 
of $2,800,000. 

11. Longevity pay for substitute employees, at a first-year 
cost of $765,000. 

12. Unemployment compensation, with an estimated first-year 
cost to the Federal Government, attributable to postal employ- 
ment, of $7,200,000. 

13. Free fidelity bonds at an estimated annual savings to postal 
employees of $776,280 and a cost to the Department of $190,000. 

14. Social security coverage extended to temporary employees, 
at a first-year cost of $5, 300,000. 

This listing of benefits, in terms of only first-year costs, totals $544,- 
323,000. T his represents a recurring cost whic h becomes. gre: iter with 
each year as employment in the postal service increases. 

How can anyone, with any knowledge of these facts, seriously and 
honestly maintain that there is anything negative in this administra- 
tion’s attitude on employee legislation ? 

And in the light of the extremely generous vacation and sick-leave 
benefits which prevail for Federal employ ees, ain the continuity of 
employment provided to postal workers—something that is not as- 
sured to any of us, by the way—how can anyone ser iously suggest that 
the postal employee i is a second-class citizen? Task you. Here is the 
acid test on this last chart. Look at those figures. Postal jobs are in 
demand today. In San Francisco, for the first 3 months of this 
year, 11,071 people want employment in the Post Office Department 
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in that area. I do not think they think they would be becoming second. 
class citizens if their request was provided. In Los Angeles, 12,988 
citizens in that area applied in the first 3 months of 1960. In Chi- 
cago, there were 14,072 applicants for jobs in the Post Office Depart. 
ment. In St. Louis, there were 4479. In Philadelphia, there were 
7,360. In New Y ork City, there were 37,046, with a total nationally of 
238, 388. Do you think that many Americans want to become second- 
class citizens? 

Thank you for allowing me to interrupt myself. 

In addition to the very numerous, costly, and worthwhile benefits 
that have been made available, in the last 714 years, it should be re- 
membered also that the President on July 15, 1958—immediately 
after the last pay increase—recommended to the Congress that a joint 
commission be established to review and realine the pay et 
of the Government. Administration representatives appeared i 
December 1958, before the Subcommittee on Manpower U heiibeation 
of this committee and renewed the suggestion. In the following bud- 
get message of the President the recommendation was made again, 

In the absence of congressional action—and mind you, the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation was made right after the pay increase of 
1958, not at a time when it could be contended that the administra- 
tion was seeking to have a study made so as to hold up pay increases— 
the executive branch then requested and obtained from the Congress 
the money with which to expand its wage surveys and make possible 
the development of conclusive information on the comparability of 
Federal wages. Responsibility for the fact that this survey work 
is being done in 1960 instead of 1959 certainly cannot be laid at the 
door of the President of the United States. 

As this committee knows, the postal deficit for fiscal 1961, inelud- 
ing public service costs, is estimated at $603 million. 

In the next chart you will observe that this deficit would be more 
than matched by the added cost of H.R. 9883—671 million more. 

And in the final chart you can see at a glance the astronimical size 
of the new deficit after enactment of H.R. 9883—81274 million. 
Ladies and gentlemen of this committee, this is fiscal irresponsibility 
in the extreme if that is allowed to happen. 

With no proven justification for a pay increase, with no provision 
for raising the money, this committee and the Congress are being 
urged to more than double the postal deficit. Postal employees are 
being told that they have a real good prospect of getting a 23 percent 

ay increase. Those who hold out. this illusory. promise evidently 
feel secure in the knowledge that when the inevitable happens, the 
blame can be shifted to someone else. 

Mr. Chairman, as your Postmaster General, I must deplore this 
callous manipulation of the hopes and feelings of our more than half 
a million loyal postal employees. I must “condemn the efforts of 
those who would make a political football of postal employees. I 
know of nothing which I hold in greater disdain than misleading 
500,000 dedic ated people, planting false hopes in their minds and 
hearts and in the hearts of their families that they are going to get 
an astronomical wage increase so that they can plan to spend it ac- 
cordingly, only to find that it will not come true. To »ylay with the 
hearts and minds and domestic affairs of your employees in the 
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Federal Government to such a degree as the legislation which I am 
appearing against today, I think is an unconscionable thing, and, 
were I an employee carrying mail, I would resent it, just as much 
as I do astheir Postmaster General. 

As stated in the Department’s report of March 16, 1960, the Post 
Office Department urges the enactment of H.R. 10768 or H.R. 9890, 
introduced by the distinguished chairman and the distinguished rank- 
ing minority member of this ¢ ommittee, to make per manent the tem- 
porary increases in rates of basic salary provided for employees in 
the postal field service by Public Law 85-426 and Public Law 85462. 
The enactment of H.R. ‘9883 and similar pay increase legislation be- 
fore the committee is firmly opposed by the Department as unjustified 
and not in accord with the program of the President and the admin- 
istration. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to present the views of 
the Post Office Department, and my colleagues and I shall be glad to 
answer any questions which the members of the committee may have 
ready to ask. 

I thank you for permitting me to continue without interruption in 
my formal presentation, and I thank the members of the committee 
for their patience. 

The Cuatrman. I wish to commend you for your very fine, effective, 
and constructive statement. 

The House is in session at the noon hour and we will not have time 
to even begin the questions that the members of the committee may de- 
sire to ask you. 

Will it be convenient for you to return tomorrow morning at 10 
o'clock, Mr. Postmaster General ? 

Mr. SumMerrievp. I will be glad to come back tomorrow morning 
for approximately 2 hours if it is necessary. If, however, you ask me 
to come back for a greater period, I will have to ask you if you will 
allow me to come back the follow: ing week because I have some com- 
mitments in another State on Fr iday afternoon and evening, so that 
I will have to leave at that time. 

The Cuamman. I hope we will complete the questions and answers 
by noontime. If not, we will arrange some satisfactory date after 
tomorrow for your return, whenever convenient and suitable to you. 

Mr. Summerrretp. Thank you, sir. 

The Cramman. We hope to complete your examination tomorrow. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Thank you. 

The Cramman. The committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock 


tomorrow mor ning. ; 
(Whereupon, at 12:10 a.m., the committee recessed, to reconvene at 


10 a.m., Friday, April 29, 1960.) 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 29, 1960 


or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ON Post Orrice AND CIVIL SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 
The committee met at 10 a.m. in room 215, House Office Building, 
Hon. Tom Murray (chairman of the committee) presiding. 
The Cuairman. We will continue with hearings on various bills 
now pending before the committee regarding pay for postal and other 


Federal employees. 
Yesterday the Postmaster General was unable to complete his testi- 


mony before the committee. We are glad to have him back this 


morning. 
First, we have a statement here from the Honorable Thomas Lane, 


of Massachusetts, in support of pay legislation. His statement will 
be included in the record at the conclusion of the Postmaster Gen- 


eral’s statement. 
You may proceed, Mr, Postmaster General. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, POSTMASTER 
GENERAL, ACCOMPANIED BY FRANK BARR, ASSISTANT POST- 
MASTER GENERAL, BUREAU OF PERSONNEL; HERBERT WAR- 
BURTON, GENERAL COUNSEL; LINDSLEY NOBLE, DEPUTY ASSIST- 
ANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, BUREAU OF FINANCE; ROLLIN D. 
BARNARD, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL; BERT B. BARNES, 
ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL; AND B. J. BEARY, DEPUTY 

ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL—Resumed 


Mr. Summerriecp. I am happy to return to this committee this 
morning with my colleagues from the Post Office Department, Mr. 
Chairman. We will be happy to try to answer any questions that the 
members would care to ask the Department. 

Any information we do not have with us in our minds or in our 
records we will be glad to supply. 
The Cuatrman. Have you completed your statement ? 


Mr. finished my statement. 
The Cuarman. Are there any questions of the Postmaster Gen- 
y q 


eral 
Mr. Davis. I would like to say I regret it was impossible for me to 
be here yesterday to hear the statement of the Postmaster General. 


I will read it with a great deal of interest. 
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Mr. Summerrietp. Thank you, Judge Davis. 

Mr. Lesinskt. I, likewise, was unable to attend yesterday. I have 
scanned the testimony of yesterday thoroughly. Many questions pop 
up in my mind but I shall be brief. 

First of all, I think your testitnony pinpointed exactly what the 
problem is, and that is the matter of the discrepancy in salaries be- 
tween postal employees and other similar types of jobs on the outside, 
You speak of schoolteachers in Little Rock, and you compare the 
salary rates of the carriers with them in that area. There is no 
argument about that. 

Then you go down the line and you find they are not on a par with 
the salaries. What do you suggest as a solution to this problem on 
the variance ? 

Mr. SumMerrrievp. I am glad you asked me that question, Con- 
gressman Lesinski. Obviously I was quite aware of the request Presi- 
dent Eisenhower made immediately after the passage of the pay bill 
in 1958, when he asked for legislative action on the part of the Con- 
gress, authorizing a complete study to be made of all pay structures in 
the Government in all departments in comparison to private industry 
throughout the whole Nation. 

He repeated that request again a year later, repeated it still again, 
and again he finally asked Congress, in light of the fact there had 
been no response to that request, that they appropriate $500,000 for 
the purpose of providing the necessary funds to the Department of 
Labor to make a study for the Congress and the administration. 

The purpose in doing so was, which must be obvious to everyone, 
that we felt that the general pay structures and overlapping structures 
and differences in pay structures within the Government itself are not 
as they should be and there should be a very careful study made and 
a whole new pay structure provided based on the criteria that you 
would normally use in arriving at a proper pay structure and proper 
pay levels throughout the whole Government. 

t was our hope, certainly mine, that those figures could have been 
made available. 

I cannot help but think how much easier it would have been for all 
of us and for all those interested in pay adjustments and pay in- 
creases insofar as employees are concerned or employee organizations 
are concerned, and certainly the Department and members of this 
committee, if we could have had a completely unbiased, unemotional, 
factual presentation of the figures so we could sit down like responsible 
representatives of this Government should be able to do with all the 
facts and figures before us and then work out together a proper realine- 
ment of the pay structures affecting the Government employees. That 
was our hope and our wish. We made the effort. Congress did not 
respond. That is for reasons best known to themselves. 

They did respond to the last request for the $500,000. That pay 
study is underway. It is supposed to be available to us and to the 
Congress by approximately September 1. I wish it were available 
today. It would make unnecessary, I believe, much of the discussion, 
much of the preparation that already has been had on the part of em- 
ployee organizations, and certainly the Post Office Department. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. What did the agencies do about this problem ? 

Mr. Pardon me? 
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Mr. Lestysxi. What did the Post Office Department do about it 
What did they do about the request of the President for a survey / 

Mr. SUMMERFIELD. What is our position on it ¢ 

Mr. Lestnskxr. What had the Post Office Department done about it / 

Mr. SumMerriewb. | think what I just said to you. When the ad- 
ministration did ask for this joint resolution on the part of the Con- 
gress, setting up the machinery to provide this information, it was 
certainly not done without the knowledge of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

I don’t know of anyone who has tried any harder to try to accept 
the responsibilities that naturally go with management in the area of 
pay and benefits. 

Mr. Lesinsxt. The point I am driving at very simply is this: These 
are your employees, or our employees. From what you say you want 
to pay them a decent salary. Iam assuming that. 

Mr. SummerrievD. I think the record proves that pretty conclu- 
sively. 

Mr. Lesinsxr. On the other hand the President has requested that 
a survey be made and the Post Office Department and each agency, 
especially you because of the difference in the operation, should have 
gone through all of these job evaluations. What has been done 
about. it ¢ 

Mr. Summerrietp. Again I look at reality. Congress does not al- 
ways take the recommendations of the Postmaster General in relation 
to pay increases and fringe benefits and many other things, and prop- 
erly so. They evaluate all the evidence presented to them in hearings 
and before the Congress as a whole and then in their wisdom make 
their final decisions, 

While I am Postmaster General, and I am directly responsible for 
the welfare, insofar as limitations within my office are concerned, for 
550,000-plus employees, they are but part of the whole Government 
structure, and I also have an overriding responsibility affecting all 
departments of Government, and I share that responsibility with the 
other nine members of the President’s Cabinet. 

However, I think it is unfortunate that action was not taken. I 
believe it was in July of 1958 when the President made that request. 
I think it was unfortunate that Congress did not immediately act. 
That is in 1958. 

You were not here yesterday and I call your attention to the fact 
that that was not done before the pay increase but after the 10 per- 
cent. pay increase to the employees. Immediately thereafter the re- 
quest was made. That is the most convincing evidence on the part 
of anyone who might question the attitude of the Department, the 
administration, or the President. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. I am not arguing the point of whether Congress has 
acted or not. That is true and your statement is quite correct, that 
we had not provided the sum for an overall survey. 

Irrespective of that, when you were here last time, the same thing 
was mentioned, that you did not have a proper distribution of jobs 
so far as pay is concerned and that something should be done. You 
have the equipment and the machinery to do that, have you not? 

Mr. Summerriebp. I have not the power to act, sir. 
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Mr. Lestnsxr. No, we act here. But as a responsible official of the 
Government you should come up here with proper recommendations, 
Public Law 68 is one of your recommendations, is it not 

Mr. SUMMERFIELD. You qualified the statement yourself, you said 
“proper.” That is what we want to do. We w ant to present to this 
committee and to this Congress only a proper evaluation of the pay 
structure in the Post Office Department in relation to other govern. 
mental agencies and to industry and private employment generally 
throughout the country. There is no other criteria we could use in 
fairness to all concerned. 

What would you have had us do, Congressman, in light of the 
situation ? 

Mr. Lestnskr. I would certainly expect that from all the remarks 
we have had made up to this point that something would have been 
done by the agency. 

The CuHarrmMan. Done about what ? 

Mr. Lestnsx1. About a proper evaluation. 

Mr. Summerrievp. I only wish that you had set down in a letter 
to me, and I have received m: uy from you in the course of the year 
and I am always happy to receive them, I wish that you had spelled 
out exactly what you would have had us do in this area, studies you 
would have us make, specifically what you would like us "to correct if 
you thought certain things should have been corrected. I wish you 
had said that to us exactly and given us some guidance on what you 
think. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Seriously I had assumed from your prior remarks 
that you were doing something on that very line. 

Mr. Summerrievp. Let us face reality, Congressman. The Presi- 
dent of the United States asked Congress 
Mr. Lesrnsxt. In 1958, ves. 

Mr. Summerrtevp. And again in 1959, and again in 1960. He 
asked Congress to provide this. 

Mr. Lestnskr. Congress acts slowly. Weall know that. 

Mr. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Lesinskr. It is a natural thing and sometimes it is a good 
thing. 

Mr. Summerrterp. Yes, I agree. 

Mr. JoHansen. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Mr. Rees asked me to yield earlier. 

The point is that you have voiced an opinion before that the clas- 
sification was not properly set up. The agencies have said that. 
Still they all come here with the same recor d—no increase until some- 
thing is done. 

Granted this is going on right now. 

Mr. SumMerrievp. But Congressman, I again try to reemphasize 
you-—— 

Mr. Lesinsxt. I know what you are going to say. All right. 

Mr. Suwmerrierp. When the last: pay bill was passed by C ongress 
and became law, the President immediately came back to the Congress 
= said, “Gentlemen of the Congress, please do this. Do this so we 
‘an proceed from this point.” 

He didn’t wait until 1960. He did it immediately. It was Con- 
gress which failed to act. Please do not try to put the burden of the 
failure to act on the administration. 
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The Cuatrman. I think you are entirely correct. 

Mr. Jouansen. I wanted to ask this. In view of the statement of 
my good friend from Michigan that Congress acts slowly, which may 
be a good thing sometimes, is it not a fact that in this Instance with 
respect to this request and recommendation of the President of the 
United States the fact that Congress did act slowly is the very reason 
we do not have the information today which it is being urged by the 
administration we should have before we make a decision on pay in- 
creases? Is it not the fact that it was because Congress acted so 
slowly ¢ 

Mr. SumMerrievp. Exactly right, sir. 

Mr. Lesinskxr. I would like to ask one further question. You 
pinpointed the postal jobs in the various cities where there is request 
for applicants. This pinpoints lack of unemployment in the country 
because whenever unemployment is high the Post Office Department 
has a poor chance of getting good applicants. 

Of these applicants that you have listed here how many passed the 
examination? Was it 1 percent, 2, 5, 107 

Mr. SumMerrievp. Are you referring tothe last chart? 

Mr. Lesinskt. Yes, 

Mr. SumMerrievp. Let us put it up in front of us. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. The reason I ask the question is because I know a 
good portion of them do not pass these examinations, because of the 
tests they give. That pinpoints the fact that the applicants that are 
applying for jobs in the Post Office Department do not have the neces- 
sary schooling, does it not ? 

Mr. Beary. These figures, as will be shown by the chart when we 
get it up, are for the first 3 months of 1960, This is the latest infor- 
mation. For that reason we would not have the figures on how many 
have passed the examination. These are applicants for jobs in the 
postal service. They are not the total number who already have been 
screened through the examination process, 

Mr. Lesinskt. Invariably the are listed. There are a 
large number of applicants. From past experience I note the appli- 
cants are of a low caliber. 

Mr. Beary. Without question it will be found, when these appli- 
cants have been examined, that there will be some who are not desir- 
able for employment in the postal service. That is always the case 
in any civil service examination. We hope to get the cream of the 
crop among the applicants. 

This chart, and the discussion of it, was introduced yesterday in the 
context of the desirability of postal employment. This indicates the 
demand on the part of the public for postal jobs. It was not intended 
to evaluate whether they are good or bad applicants. That will be 
found out in connection with the results of the examination. 

Mr. Lestnskr. That pinpoints again the high cost of living in that 
area, does it not? That is the very place we have the high cost of 
living. 

Mr. Beary. Those are some cities. 

Mr. Summerrievp. That is right. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. That again shows that these applicants you are re- 
ceiving for these jobs are of lesser caliber in those areas. 

Mr. Summerrietp. I beg your pardon, Congressman. You say 
these figures indicate that these are people of lesser capacity ¢ 
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Mr. Lestnskr. Not always, no. 

Mr. Summerrierp. I would beg to differ with you. 

Mr. Lesrnsxt. A good portion of them are. 

The Crarrman. On what do you base that statement, Mr. Lesinski? 

Mr. Lesinsk1. From experience we have had in Detroit, and so 
forth. 

Mr. Summerriecp. We both come from the same great State. De- 
troit is an area with which I am particularly concerned. I live there, 

If the Congressman has any information that the Post Office De- 
partment does not have we would be happy to receive it, information 
which indicates that the people applying for these jobs are low grade 
types of employees. 

We find, and we are rather proud of the fact, that the employees 
who have gone into the Post Office Department throughout the country 
are of an equal or higher grade than we had had for quite some period 
prior to that time. That is one of the things we are very pleased about. 
Tam sure members of this committee share that feeling with us. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. But you do not get the high caliber, especially in these 
areas, if the salaries are low. 

Mr. SumMerrretp. Congressman, I certainly disagree with you when 
you say salaries are low, to the point we are not able to compete with 
private industry or get the kind of qualified people in the Post. Office 
Department. 

I think a little broader look at it for the moment, with the improve- 
ment which exists today in the postal service, by reason of many things, 
including the contribution made by employees, would indicate we cer- 
tainly have not been downgraded so far as capability of employees is 
concerned or we would not have been able to improve the service. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Your chart proves that the postal employees on the 
whole do pretty well. That is on the law of average for the cities. 

On the other hand the majority of the Federal employees are in the 
big cities and high cost of living areas and therefore there is a differ- 
ence. That should be explored thoroughly. You mentioned Detroit, 
where the cost of living ishigh. Your charts do not pinpoint that area 
but other areas as a whole and therefore there is not a proper balance. 

Mr. SumMerrievp. Are you suggesting, Congressman, that these fig- 
ures shown in these cities 

Mr. Lestnsxt. No. 

Mr. SummMerrFretp (continuing). That that situation is not gen- 
erally true throughout the country / 

Mr. Lestnskr. I am not talking about applicants, but jobs. On 
page 5 you mention Little Rock, Ark., $3,866. Then you mention 
Pittsburgh, and Dearborn, Mich. 

The point I am driving at is the fact that on the average, in a small 
community where the cost of living is low, the postal employee is doing 
well. 

However, the number of employees in the Post. Office Department 
in that area is small. 

Take Detroit, for example, or Dearborn. The postal employee there 
is low in salary because the cost of living in that area is very high. 

Take the large number of employees in the big cities where the cost 
of living is high, and use that as one, and a small area such as Little 
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Rock with very few employees, and use that as one, that is two, and 
if you divide that by two it is one. 

You should use a figure of 5,000 in a big city and 500 in a small 
city and average it out that way and get the real figure. 

Mr. Summerrietp. What you are saying is one of the reasons why 
the President asked that a study be made, so you would have all of 
that information, not just particular cities that we happen to pick out 
or the particular cities or areas which employee organization people 
have picked out. It was so you would have had a composite study for 
the entire Nation. I think it covers 60 areas throughout the United 
States and not just Detroit; however, it includes Detroit and these 
other areas you mention. 

Mr. Lestysxi. The point I brought up before is this: True, Con- 
gress acted late. We are not arguing that point. The Post Office 
Department would have to submit this information, would it not ? 

Mr. SumMerrievp. All the information that we have directly avail- 
able to us from our own records. Of course we would have submitted 
that. 

Mr. Lesinskr. What have you done along that line? 

Mr. SumMerrietp. What are we doing here today? What have we 
been doing for several days? We are giving you information avail- 
able from our own records. 

Mr. Lesinsk1. And you come up with no practical solution to this? 

Mr. SumMeErrrietp. Congressman, apparently many of the people 
interested in this subject are not even willing now to wait until the 
study, that is being made and that will give all the figures we are 
talking about and which you so earnestly desire, is av: ailable. 

Mr. Lestnskr. The averages are very simple. They are proof 
enough. In the high cost living areas the Federal postal employee 
is not getting enough. That is the whole story in a nutshell. 

Mr, SuMMERFIELD. Our opinions differ a little on these things, and 
that is quite natural. 

May I say this, Mr. Congressman: Were the figures that will be 
available come approximately September 1, available to you now, 
would you rely on those figures or would we be considering figures 
that. the Post Office Department 

Mr. Lestnsk1. Supply us with the number of postal employees in 
the large areas. 

Mr. SumMerrrep. We will be happy to make any effort to comply 
with any request for any information on any item that you request if 
you will just state the question either now or ina letter tome. I will 
turn it. over to the proper department and we will attempt to give you 
every bit of information available in our books as quickly as it is 
humanly possible. 

The Cuamman. Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. Lestnsxt. That is all. 

Mr. SumMerrievp. I didn’t hear the last question. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. I want full detail on the very questions I asked today. 

Mr. Jonansen. I am not aware, Mr. Postmaster General, of any 
great pressure on me from those who have appeared before this com- 
mittee to testify for very substantial pay increases. I am not aware 
of any pressure from them over the last 2 years to secure action by the 
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Congress on the recommendation made by the President or this Com- 
mission for this study. 

I would like to ask you whether the Department has any knowledge 
of any pressure from the leaders of the Federal employee organiza- 
tions for the enactment of legislation or factfinding of the type the 
President requested 

Mr. SumMerrie.p. It never has been called to my personal atten- 
tion nor has a request been made of me. If it has been made to any 
other member of the Department I am unaware of it. Anything that 
would be considered pressure? Absolutely not. 

Mr. Jouansen. Would the Postmaster General agree that evidently 
the leaders of the Federal employee organizations are interested in 
such data because at least in one notable instance they made very pains- 
taking efforts to secure wage data throughout the country, including 
wages in plants in the hometowns of the members of this committee, 
so there is evidently an interest on their part in this information. 

Would it not appear to you reasonable, therefore, that they would 
be the strongest advocates for the type of study and the type of fact 
gathering that the President advocated ¢ 

Mr. Summerrievp. If I understand the functions and responsi- 
bilities of employee leaders, definitely yes. Sometimes I am a bit 
confused as to just what the objectives are, whether they are confined 
strictly to the subject of improving the posture insofar as pay, bene- 
fits, and working conditions themselves are concerned, exclusive of all 
other factors. 

Mr. JonanseN. Would that not be the impression of the Postmaster 
General, that it would be to the interest of the employee organizations 
that this data be secured on an impartial basis by a Government 
agency that is especially equipped and has been over the years to secure 
this data? 

Mr. Summerrierp. It certainly would be—to the membership of the 
organizations. 

Mr. Jowansen. We have before us the major pay proposal, one 
which calls for something in the neighborhood of a 23-percent pay in- 
crease. Is it the impression of the Postmaster General that that pro- 
posal will be voted out by this committee and enacted by Congress and 
become law ? 

Mr. SumMERrrIEbD. I certainly do not think so. 

Mr. JoHANnseN. What is the general impression of the Postmaster 
General as to the effect on employee morale in the kind of proposal I 
deseribed and which I think all of us are realistic enough, or will 
be when we get into closed session, to recognize just never will be, 
never was going to be, and never is expected to be, what is the effect of 
that on the morale of the employee ? 

Mr. Sum™Merrtevp. It could be nothing else than harmful, and ex- 
tremely harmful in many, many cases. 

As I said yesterday, and I must repeat this, it is one of the things 
that I frankly deplore. After all, we are all supposed, the Members 
of Congress and this committee and those of us in the executive branch, 
to work in the public interest and certainly to work in the interest and 
be as helpful and as constructive as we can insofar as concerns our 
relations with individual employees or groups of employees. Any 
time anyone goes to 550,000 people, by any device, whether it be legis- 
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lative proposals or any other, and plants false hopes in the hearts and 
minds of people, in something as important to them as what their pay 
is, and makes any attempt to lead them into believing that the mil- 
lennium has been obtained or will be in pay increases such as is in- 
dicated in any number of these bills that have been introduced before 
this Congress, I think he is doing a very, very harmful thing to the 
morale of the Department. Certainly it makes the problem of the 
Postmaster General and all the people with administrative and execu- 
tive responsibilities greater than it had been before because it does 
cause misunderstanding and friction. 

I am sure every member of this committee recognizes that I cannot 
talk to every individual employee as I would talk to you, as I am 
doing this morning and as I did yesterday, and I should not make any 
attempt to. 

But if we are going to work in the common interest of all concerned, 
the people that we all represent, I maintain that we represent the 
people of the country and the taxpayers of the country as well as the 
postal employees 

Mr. Jonansen. May IT interrupt at that point? You say some of us 
on this committee believe that this committee, contrary to the feeling 
expressed yesterday, while it has a very definite responsibility and 
function with respect to the Federal employees, that this committee 
exists to serve and weigh the interests of all the people and of the 
country, including those employees, and not just the interests of the 
employee. Would the Postmaster General agree with that ? 

Mr. Summerrtevp. I would, sir, certainly. 

Mr. Porter. Do you believe that post office workers are overpaid 
today ¢ 

Mr. Summerriecp. I would answer it this way: I think there are 
probably some areas in the Department where adjustments could be 
made. That is one reason I was anxious to see this study. 

Mr. Porrer. Have you made any recommendations for these ad- 


justments 

Mr. Summerriew. May I finish my reply to your first question, sir? 

Mr. Porrer. Please do. 

Mr. Summerrtecp. I think, however, there are some grades in the 
Department that may well be considerably above comparable pay in 
industry in the country. Whether they are overpaid in relation to the 
others or underpaid I cannot at the moment pinpoint as to examples. 
That is why we were anxious to make this study. 

Mr. Porrer. How long have you been Postmaster General ? 

Mr. SumMerrietp. Seven anda half years. Thanks for the implied 
compliment, sir. 

Mr. Porrer. That was your deduction and not mine. I want the 
record to show that. 

Your responsibility is to see that. your employees are paid a fair 
wage. That is one of your responsibilities; is it not ? 

Mr. Summerriewp. It is certainly one of my responsibilities and also 
my wish. 

Mr. Porrer. You should not overpay them because you have a 
responsibility tothe American people. Isthat true? 

Mr. SumMerrievp. That is right. 
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Mr. Porter. And you should not underpay them because you havea 
responsibility to the employees and to the American people. 

Mr. SummerrtebD. I think that is something we share, that respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. Porter. You are waiting for a study now to tell you what you 
should doafter 714 years. Isthat right? 

The Cuarrman. Congress ordered the study. 

Mr. Porrer. Pardon? 

The Cuarrman. Congress ordered the study—not the Postmaster 
General. 

Mr. Porrer. I am talking about the Postmaster General’s responsi- 
bility to pay fair wages to his employees. I am wondering why it 
takes 714 years to give him data on which he can base his recommen- 
dations. 

Mr. Summerrieip. We have supplied data to this particular Con- 
gress and this committee for 714 years relative to the facts of the case. 
There are many Members of Congress that are not always willing to 
take the facts as presented by the Postmaster General and the Post 
Office Department. 

Mr. Porrer. That is very true. 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. I said facts, sir. 

Mr. Porrrr. That is what I heard. 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. You see, we try, if the Congressman please, to do 
this: We recognize there are three parts to this Government. We are 
not apt to underestimate the importance of the legislative branch, nor 
are we inclined to underestimate the responsibility of the legislative. 
We think we have a mutual responsibility that we should share. We 
try to do our very best. 

But inasmuch as again and again the question of pay has come up 
before the Congress and the committee, leaving the public a little 
confused about some things because of some of the things that are said, 
that was the reason, one of the reasons, plus the very basic reason we 
wanted to find the facts in the case so we could provide an orderly pay 
structure for the whole Federal Government. That is why we asked 
for this study. 

Mr. Porter. After 71% years. 

Mr. Summerrrevp. In July of 1958 the request came from the 
President. Have we heard from the Congressman from Oregon ? 

Mr. Porrer. What did you want to hear? ; 

Mr. Summerrrevp. Any evidence of urging that this study be made? 

Mr. Porrer. I am delighted to have the study made. I always 
assumed it was the responsibility of the executive branch. 

Mr. Summerrretp. And no responsibility of the Congress, sir? 

Mr. Porrer. I am sure Congress has responsibilities. We have 
many. Wedonot have the staff to make these studies. 

Mr. Summerrievp. Let us confine it to the subject we are talking 
about. 

Mr. Porrer. Please. 

Mr. Summerrievp. Do you not have a responsibility to determine 
the facts in these cases by the procedure the President requested, or 
some other that will be equally productive? Please enlighten me if 
I am a bit confused. 
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Mr. Porrer. The legislative process requires that you give the an- 
swers under these circumstances. 

Mr. SumMerriecp. I thought we had a mutual responsibility in try- 
ing to arrive at a fair solution and an accurate solution. 

Mr. Porrer. I am sure we do. 

Mr. Irwry. Mr. Postmaster General, is it not true that right now 
you know many of your higher pay scales should have higher pay 
right now ¢ 

Mr. SumMerrrep. I cannot say with finality that that is exactly 
true, Si. 

Mr. Irwin. You cannot? 

Mr. Summerrterp. I think there are some inequities. 

Mr. Irwin. You are not at all clear about it? You are clear about 
what is wrong about the suggestions made by others up to now, but 
you have no positive recommendation at this point at all? 

’ Mr. Sumerrrerp. Because my information is not complete. 

Mr. Irwin. Will it ever be complete, Mr. Postmaster General ? 

Mr. Summerriecp. It will be complete if you people will do what 
I have been asking you to do and if you will wait until the informa- 
tion is available which you appropriated $500,000 to provide. 

Mr. Irwry. There will still be a lot of information which you will 
not have and you will still ask for another study, will you not? 

Mr. Summerrrep. There will be plenty of information available 
for the Department to make recommendations, based upon the facts. 
If it is the facts you are interested in—and I am sure you are—it will 
be no trouble at all to work out some adjustments. 

Mr. Irwin. As far as that goes, you already have some informa- 
tion, do you not? 

Mr. SummerrtEcp. I have tried to present some information to you 
already, sir. 

Mr. Irwin. But I have reference to positive information and not 
the negative kind. For example, vou already have the figures for 30 
States under the BLS study ? 

Mr. SUMMERFIELD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Irwin. So you can make some recommendations now; is that 
not correct ? 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. It would be very piecemeal, and it would not—— 

Mr. Irwin. Is it not our experience always that these things are 
piecemeal; that we never have final figures? Is not that the history 
of life # 

Mr. Summerrrevp. I think it always constantly changes. Is not 
that why we constantly appoint new committees to make studies ? 

Mr. Irwrn. But you use the device of the committee to constantly 
frustrate efforts to write legislation, which seems to me is wrong. 

Mr. Summerrtevp. I am not aware that that is being done. 

Mr. JonAnsen. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Irwin. Mr. Porter has the floor. 

Mr. Porter. Yes, I vield. 


Mr. Jouansen. I just want to ask my friend who just spoke wheth- 
er he is saying that the Congress was engaging in snowy and delay- 
ing tactics in voting the $500,000 ? 

Mr. Irwin. Frankly, I was not here at the time. 
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Mr. Porrer. I want to make clear that we do agree on one thing; 
The two tests as to whether or not we should have a wage increase or 
a wage decrease: recruitment and wage comparability. 

The point I was trying to make is “that the U.S. Government has 
the money to find the facts on this and present them to this committee 
of what is comparable, besides looking into the matter of wage in- 
creases or decreases, and it is your job in your part of the Government 
because you have the staff to get hold of this information and present 
it to us, and it is our job to w eigh it along with the information that is 
presented by the witnesses. 

Mr. SUMMERFIELD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Porrer. My point is this: You have had 714 years in which to 
bring in this kind of information, but now you are saying, as the ad- 
ministration has said before, that. we should have a study. It seems 
to me it is an old story, and it is irresponsible, because you are sup- 
posed to bring in this kind of information for us to weigh, but you 
are not doing 1 it. You are saying, “Wait until September or Decem- 
ber.” You have had lots of time to weigh these facts instead of wait- 
ing until September or December or until next year. 

Mr. Suseerriecp. I disagree with you completely that it is irre- 
sponsible, or any degree of irresponsibility, for the Congress of the 
United States to conduet a study of the wage structure of employees. 

Mr. Porrer. That is not what I said. I am sure the Congress will, 
if the administration does not. 

Mr. Summerrievp. I think that is the intent of what you said, or 
at least as I interpret it. 

Mr. Porrer. I think it is irresponsible for the administration not 
to use its great facilities to get these facts on which we can base our 
opinions, along with other facts. 

Mr. SumMerrievp. At that point, sir, we are presently in the situa- 
tion of obtaining those facts for you. 

Mr. Porter. There has been plenty of time in which to get these 
facts. 

Mr. SumMerrievbD. For which, you, the Congress, has appropriated 
$500,000. Yet, you indicate a violent unwillingness to wait until 
those figures are available, and that makes me wonder why. Is there 
something about these figures that will come out in September that 
will not suit or work in complete harmony with the position you have 
taken ? 

Mr. Porrrr. No, sir; I am glad to have all the information I can 
get. However, we know, and many of us have reason to believe, 
that they need "there very small 1 increases on which to live. We have 
evidence which shows that this increase is fully justified on the basis 
of camparability. That is what we believe and we do not think we 
should wait. We know we will not wait until September, because 
that would mean another year, and you must realize that. 

Mr. Summerriecp. Bless your heart, we tried to anticipate your 
impatience, and our own, and that is w hy we asked in July 1958 that 
the procedure be set up to give us this information which would be 
all inclusive. 

Mr. Porter. Because you yourself could not get this information 
through your staff, you could not find out 
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Mr. Summerrietp. Of course, we are not equipped to check the in- 
dustries of the country and Government employees in all of the de- 
partments. 

Mr. Porter. I notice you say an average postal worker makes more 
than the average American citizen. You do not say whether they are 
a worker or housewife. Apparently, you have done some study on 
that 

Mr. Summerrierp. No, no. I am sorry you were not here yester- 
day. 

Mr. Porter. I have read your statement and I notice you indi- 
cate 

Mr. Irwin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Summerrieip. I do not think there was anything evasive in my 
statement yesterday, and I think everything was set out there very 
plainly. 

Mr. Irwin. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Porrer. Yes. 

Mr. Irwryx. I would say that your statement, which is, I guess, 
from your point of view quite proper, is an advocacy statement. 

For example, you criticize, on page 4 of your statement, the descrip- 
tion by one of the previous witnesses. You say in the second para- 
graph as follows: 

In the testimony of one witness there appears the statement that maximum 
turnover occurs in the pay level of the clerk and carrier, suggesting by the use 
of the word “maximum” that turnover is inordinately high. 


“Maximum” is a very simple word, and it means “most.” But, you 
suy that this is being used to “suggest.” It just merely describes 
whether or not these people think the highest turnover is in that 
category. 

Mr. Jonansen. Will the gentleman vield ? 

Mr. Irwin. I do not have the floor and I have not finished. 

It. seems to me you are going out of your way to be argumentative. 

Mr. No, am not. 

Mr. Irwin. I will proceed. It seems to me when you say when 
we are in a hurry and cannot wait, it makes us wonder. It makes 
me wonder, when we have called you in now for testimony, why you 
cannot contribute what information you have. It is true that the 
relationship between you and the committee is one of give and take, 
but right now we are proceeding with hearings on this and we 
want all the information we can obtain to find out whatever we should 
do. I do not think we are the least bit afraid of what we will find 
out in August, but we would like to find it out now. 

I think your testimony would be more helpful if you brought all 
the figures you do have to us rather than criticizing the testimony that 
has come in previously. This seems to be a negative approach. 

Mr. Summerrtetp. Of course, I disagree with you. 

Mr. JonanseN. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Porter. I yield. 

Mr. Jonansen. I wonder if it is being suggested here that, in the 
first. place, there is something basically wrong with the Postmaster 
General advocating, and I wonder if it is being suggested that the 
witness is in favor of the maximum bill?) What kind of a deal is 
this? 
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Mr. Irwin. If you were listening carefully, I explicitly agreed jt 
was quite proper for the Postmaster General to be an advocate and 
T do not think it is an item on which we have to waste our time this 
way. 

Mr. Jonansen. I object to a comment of mine being described as 
a waste of time. I do not propose to take that from any member of 
the committee. 

The CuarrmMan. The gentleman is entirely correct. 

Mr. Porter. I am sure that this committee expects advocacy on 
both sides, and I am sure that Mr. Summerfield has to take this 
position because it is the administration’s position, and he may secretly 
be in favor of pay raise actually. 

On page 7 you say that it has been testified that the cost of living 
market basket does not include taxes which, because of basic salary 
deficiency, take a heavier bite from postal employees’ salaries than 
from those of the average U.S. citizen. 

That assertion, you say, is sheer nonsense. 

Your further state at page 7 of your statement as follows: 

In the first place, postal employees’ salaries are not lower than those of the 
average U.S. citizen. 

That is what I was referring to a moment ago. Do you mean all 
the citizens, including the housewives and schoolboys, or do you mean 
the jobholders ? 

Mr. Summerrievp. Mr. Barr would like to respond to that question. 

Mr. Barr. That means the jobholders, and the information is taken 
from the reports of the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Porrer. You mean jobholders ? 

Mr. Barr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Porrer. It is so imprecise to say “citizens.” 

Mr. Barr. I thought the Congressman would be sure and under- 
stand we were talking about the income of jobholders. 

Mr. Summerrieip. May I just interrupt one second? 

Mr. Porrer. Surely. 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. Congressman, may I make this same request 
of you, sir, that I made of Congressman Lesinski? If there is any 
specific information you desire in any area that the Department is 
able to peer, will you request it, and I will get it to you as quickly 
as possible ? 

Mr. Porrer. It seems to me, Mr. Postmaster General, you are here 
and you should have all of this information with you right now. You 
are testifying with all the facts that you have now, which we will all 
admit are not all the facts you are ever going to have, and you will 
have more in August and then more in January 1961 and more in July 
1961. 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Chairman, has there ever been a witness before 
this committee who had all the answers to all of the possible questions 
that could be asked ? 

The CuarrMan. I never heard of it. 

Mr. Porrer. Mr. Chairman, I did not yield to my friend, but he 
will have his turn. 

Mr. Susmerrrep. Thank you, Congressman. 

The Cuatrman. Mrs. St. George. 
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Mr. Porter. Mr. Chairman, I am not through, if you please. 

The Cuamrman. How much longer will it take you / 

Mr. Porter. It will take me a little longer. 

The CuarrMan. Try to expedite it. 

Mr. Porrer. I will indeed. 

On page 2 you mention that a wage increase might have seriously 
detrimental economic consequences on business and farmers by touch- 
ing off a further round of inflationary wage actions. 

Let us assume for a moment that your presumed secret consideration 
for a pay increase were true and you believe there is a reason for a wage 
increase, then would you not want a wage increase because of the possi- 
bility of it adding to inflation? In other words, I am trying to say 
why bring up this argument at all as to whether there should be a wage 
increase 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. I believe you are a little bit confused or you are 
reading, I think, from a statement made by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. Porter. You are quoting the statement by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. You do not believe that? 

Mr. Summerrtevp. I was referring that to you, sir. I am interested 
in your comment, if I may. 

Mr. Porrer. I hope you will answer it. 

Mr. Summerrievp. I am glad you are interested; oh yes. I know 
that you are very mach having as many of us as possible be 
interested in what you have to say. 

Mr. Porrer. Please? 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. But, you say I am “secretly” interested in this. 
I think 

Mr. Porter. That was facetious, I will say, since apparently you 
did not understand it so. 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. I see. I just wanted to be sure of that. 

As I said before many times, this administration, and certainly 
my personal position, has never been one negative to any necessary, 
desirable, obtaintable adjustments in the wage structure of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Secondly, the Post Office Department—and it is a plan I have 
always followed all my life in my own businesses, but you see, in my 
own businesses I have been able to adjust my affairs with my em- 
ployees—the salaries and all other matters affecting the welfare of 
the employees as a matter between myself and the employees them- 
selves. Here there is a little different picture. We have the Congress 
of the United States that has a greater authority than I happen to 
possess in my own position in relation to the pay structure and all 
I can do is make recommendations from time to time based on facts 
which I know are facts that are complete. Had I had those facts, I 
think I would have been the first to have made our recommendations 
known, in light of those facts as determined by an unprejudiced group, 
based upon facts throughout the whole country. That is my position 
and I would not like to have that misunderstood. 

I think in the last 714 years if you will look at the record and look 
at the changes that have been made, that certainly what I have just 
said has been borne out by action and results. 
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Mr. Porter. Getting back to my question, which is, what has infla- 
tion or whether we have a deficit or not got to do with whether a 
wage increase is justifiable based upon the “standards which you a 
I agree upon of reasonable comparability and turnover. 

Mr. SumMerrietp. Well, of course, I do not think the Congressman 
means to imply that the postal employees are not affected one way or 
the other by inflation ¢ 

Mr. Porrer. Oh, Lam sure they are. 

Mr. Summerrievp. I am sure you do not. So, I do not think that 
is the question I am discussing. I have already answered the other 
part of your question. E verybody suffers from inflation—everybody 
that I know. But, if there are adjustments needed in the pay strue- 
ture, as borne out by the facts on the basis of comparability in industry 
or in Government then, of course, as I said before, we would be the 
first to make such recommendations. 

Mr. Porrer. And, regardless of the fact that it might mean a 
greater deficit for the Post Office Department or for the Government? 

Mr. SumMerrFietp. There, again, you are getting over into another 
subject and when you do, of course, Tam very happy to have you do 
it because I think we all have an overriding responsibility to the peo- 
ple of this country—I mean all of them including your constituents 
and all, your family and mine—that we provide the proper revenues 
for the Post Office Department to pay for its expenses as It goes along 
rather than to take care of subsidies for particular groups of people 
to the extent they have been taken care of over the years. 

Mr. Porrer. Lagree with the gentleman. 

Mr. Summerrievp. If you want to get into that part of the discus- 
sion, I would be very glad to. 

Mr. Porrer. I agree with the gentleman, but IT am trying to find 
out whether the opposition of the administration to pay raises stems 
from an alleged desire to stop inflation or from an alleged desire to 
see that—I would like to ask the gentleman a question, but it is hard 
to do it with you talking with someone else. 

Mr. Summerrievp. But, you talk rather rapidly and you cover a 
lot of subjects. To be sure that I can furnish responsive answers I 
find it appropriate to consult with my staff from time to time. 

Mr. Porrer. I shall try tomake my questions simple. 

I am trying to see whether the administration opposition of which 
you are a part stems from a feeling that the pay increases are not 
justified on the basis of reasonable ¢ omparability or from a desire not 
to add to the deficit or to make a deficit and whether or not there may 
be a surplus. 

Mr. Summerrtetp. Our first consideration is the very thing I said 
yesterday, and I repeat again, it has to do with compar ability of pay 
for equivalent work in private industry and our ability to get qualified 
employees in the Post Office Department. That is the criterion on 
which we base our thinking. 

Mr. Porrer. Actually, reasonable compar: ability is the basic thing, 
because you will get good employees if it is reasonably comparable, 
presumably ? 

Mr. Summerriecp. That is correct; we will. I am very proud of 
these en_ployees. 
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Mr. Porrer. That is the point and that is what we are trying to 
find out—is there reasonable comparability ¢ 

You say we have to wait until September to find out for sure. I 
think that is your position and the position of the administration. Of 
course, we have to decide before then. 

Did you wish to use that term ? 

Mr. Summerrietp. Yes. I just wanted to point out to you, as long 
as you have mentioned the financial end of this business, our deficit 
this year, and I am sure everyone has an overriding responsibility in 
this area and interest in it; $603 million is our estimate for the deficit 
for fiscal 1961, and were the bills that we are testifying on in this 
respect to become law, you would add $671 million to the deficit of S603 
million, making a total of $1,274 saiikien, Of course, I always have 
that in mind. T cannot help but relate it, say, indirectly at least 

Mr. Porrer. That is what I wonder, whether this is not the reason 
you oppose the pay increase, and if this does not affect your <sidamaauh 
as to whether it is justifiable or not. 

Mr. Summerrievp. Oh, no. That may be what you think, but that 
is not correct. However, I do think—and I do not think I can too 
often call that to your attention—that certainly you cannot be any- 
thing less than conscious of that situation. 

Mr. Porter. I am conscious of it. 

Mr. SumMerrievp. Thank you. 

Mr. Porrrr. You say on page 27 of your statement that there is no 
proven justification for a pay increase and there is no provision for 
raising the money. I am saying that how the money is raised is irrele- 
vant as far as whether or not a pay increase is justified, and you are 
saying that you agree with me, is that right ? 

Mr. Summerrievp. I have said to you in this statement, and I point 
out the fact, I do not see the revenues necessary with which to pay even 
the deficit we have today, to say nothing about this astronomical in- 
crease we are talking about here, but I say the criterion which we use— 
and I repeat it—insofar as our relations with our employees are con- 
cerned is comparability and availability of the employees at the proper 
standard and the proper grade. 

Mr. Porter. But, if you could see the money, it would not make 
any difference, because the facts are that you do not think a pay 
increase is justified ? 

Mr. SummerrieiD. Well, as someone said, seeing the money is 
another matter. 

Mr. Porter. That is what I am trying to get at—is whether the 
money is there or not there. 

Mr. Summerrtetp. This is not based on the money at all. 

Mr. Porter. Going to your chart on pages 5 and 6, I was very much 
interested in the cities you selected to compare the pay of letter carriers 
with teachers, policemen, and firemen, and I want to congratulate you 
for your ingenuity. However, I am disturbed again about your 
objectivity. 

IT understand there are approximately 134 cities in the United States 
that have a population of 100,000 or more. Approximately 65 percent 
of all the letter carriers are employed in these cities. Is that correet— 
my understanding ? 
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Mr. SuMMERFIELD. I believe it is. 

Mr. Porrer. If you take all the cities having a population of 50,000 
or more, you will have 90 percent or more of all letter carriers. The 
cities you select were selected in a rather convenient manner. Six. 
teen have populations under 100,000 and 15 have populations under 
5,000 population and 4 of the cities listed actually have no letter 
carriers at all. 

On page 6 you selected the State capitals, and I wish again to com. 
pliment you on your unbiased selection. But, again, State capitals 
are seldom industrial or business cities and some of them are excep. 
tionally small, such as Carson City, Nev., with a population of 3,082 
and Pierre, S. "Dak., with a population of 5,715. Again, 25 out of the 
48 State capitals have populations less than 100,000 and 18 out of 48 
have populations of less than 50,000. 

On page 5 you are comparing potatoes with watermelons. For 
teachers and letter carriers you take even salaries. The minimum for 
letter carriers is $4,035 per year. 

The Cuatrman. What is your question ? 

Mr. Porrer. This is carefully indicated from the fact that the mini- 
mum for letter carriers is $4 ,035 per year, but this is carefully omitted 
in your comparison of unlikes. 

Using your figures, if you omit the small cities where there are 
relatively few letter carriers, then, certainly, the letter carriers’ sal- 
aries need an upward adjustment. 

My question is this: Is not this carrying advocacy too far? 

Mr. Sum™Merriextp. I do not believe so. May I add to your ques- 
tion, by a partial answer which has a bearing on it—we did pick the 
capital cities of the United States because we thought they were easily 
identifiable to the members of the committee. 

Mr. Porrer. But they are not typical in terms of where most of the 
letter carriers are. 

Mr. SumMerFIetp. But, you must remember we have to keep in 
the back of our mind that we are doing business in 50 States. 

Mr. Porrer. But if you are thinking about the letter carriers, you 
should use the major cities. 

Mr. SumMerrietp. We thought we would be helpful to the. com- 
mittee by picking out the cities —— 

Mr. Porter. The fact that we come from small towns and if the 
salaries there will look better, then we should ignore the fact that most 
of the letter carriers are employed elsewhere ? 

Mr. SumMerrievp. I think that is a matter for you to decide. That 
is up to you, sir. 

Mr. Porter. I am sure it is. 

Just one more question, unless you would like to comment further. 

You say on page 28 that you deplore this callous manipulation of 
the hopes and feelings of more than half a million loyal postal em- 
ployees. 

I assume when everyone wants a pay increase under these circum- 
stances—and unions have always worked for better working condi- 
tions and higher pay—that those of us who think these are good 
things to w ork for are callous in the manipulation of the hopes | and 
feelings of these people. 

Is this your position ? 
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M r. SumMerrievp. I will try to be as charitable as I know how to 

: I certainly do not think that some of the Members who intro- 

sete" the legislation calling for the increase that has been called for 

that we are disc ussing here today could possibly have had down inside 
of you any feeling that this was an equitable, achievable objective. 

Mr. Porrer. You mean they were callous ? 

Mr. SumMerrietp. You choose your own adjective. 

Mr. Porrer. It is your adjective out of your testimony. 

Mr. Summerrtep. I stand by whatever I said in my testimony, and 
I would be delighted to sit in at the executive session and hear the 
discussion. 

Mr. Port ER. We would be delighted to have you present. 

Mr. Suanrerrrenp. I would be delighted to be here, sir. You know 
I am quite familiar with some of the things in the past about bills 
having been introduced so high so they would be in a bargaining posi- 
tion so they can come down and down and down. Perhaps the one who 
introduced it felt it was too high to begin with but also felt that it 
would be reduced before final action is taken. Therefore, it justifies 
his position. 

Mr. Porter. Is the Postmaster General familiar with my bill on the 
pay increase ? 

Mr. Summerrtetp. I would have to look it up. Is yours identical] 
tothis? Is yours similar to this? 

Mr. Porter. I have not introduced any bill. 

Mr. Summerrtecp. You notice I did not refer to your bill. 

Mr. Porrrr. I am one of the callous manipulators? Is that the 
Postmaster General’s position 4 

Mr. SumMerrtevp. I think I could better ~ it this way 

Mr. Porter. I put it this way: I want to be sure if the shoe fits. 

Mr. SumMerrterp. If it fits, T suggest } you put it on. 

Mr. Porrer. You think it does? 

Mr. SumMeErrFtebp. I think it does. 

Mr. Porrer. I just wanted to make your testimony clear. 

Mr. Sumerrtetp. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Porrer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Coarrman. Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Mr. Chairman, I have listened to this delightful 
colloquy for a good many minutes and I am going to take my time, too. 

Mr. Postmaster General, I would like to say that I think your testi- 
mony has been very inclusive. I think you have, from your stand- 
point, answered most of the questions and given us the figures and 
given us the facts. It is up to us, after hearing you and after hearing 
the other advocates take a completely opposite t tack, to make up our 
own minds in an intelligent manner for the good of the country as a 
whole. That is what should be done with this legislation. 

My question has to do with this: Some days ago we heard testimony 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. They gave us a chart and on 
this chart they showed that the employees in grade 1 through grade 5 
received better than the cost-of-living prices. In other words, that 
they were ahead of industry all along the line, especially those in 

“ade 1. ‘The line of demarcation went down from grade 1 to 167 to 
grade 5 5, which I think was, roughly, 71. 

I would like to ask you, Mr. Postmaster General, how many em- 
ployees in the Post Office Department are in gr ades 1 through 5? 
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Mr. SumMMERFIELD. Just a moment, Congressman St. George, and I 
will try to give you that information. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. In percentages, please. 

Mr. Summerrietp. Did you ask for the number or the percentage? 

Mrs. St. GrorGe. The percentage, if you have it. 

Mr. Barr. We will have to calculate that. 

Mr. Corserr. Will you yield to me while they are looking for that 
information ¢ 

Mrs. Str. Grorce. Yes; but not for long. 

Mr. Corserr. I would like to ask the lady or the Department 
whether they know the figure is correct that the cost of living for 
persons in grades 1 to 5 advanced faster than the cost of living since 
1939? 

Mrs. Str. Grorcr. That. is not what I said. That is not my ques- 
tion. I am sure the gentleman will have ample time to ask his ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Corserr. I am not at all sure, in view of what has happened. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. At least I am honest about telling you. 

Mr. Corsterr. I simply want to know if we have any history as to 
whether or not. the people in grade 5, and lower, were in a badly 
depressed position prior to 1939 and that hence the acceleration of 
their salaries was not justified by the fact that they had been mis- 
treated prior to that time. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. I do not think it does at all, based upon the chart. 

Mr. Corserr. It seems the acceleration does not prove anything. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. I beg your pardon? That is not the point at all. 
What I am saying is that they are above the cost-of-living index and 
the other employees are well below it. 

What I would also like to know is what percentage in the Post 
Office Department are in these grades, and I will elaborate after that. 
I will thank my dear friend to let me do so. 

Mr. Summerrietp. I have the figures: 88.94 percent, or almost 90 
percent. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Almost 90 percent ? 

Mr. Summerrieip. Yes; and I can break it down by the grades. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. In the other grades, Mr. Postmaster General, I 
note there is quite a considerable decline, and the real point of my 
question is: Do we not need an entire revamping of the salary struc- 
ture not only in the Post Office Department but all through our 
Government 

Mr. SuMMeERFIELD. Yes. 

Mrs. Sr. George. I also would like to thank you for having brought 
out the point, which has been belabored I think rather lengthily here, 
about the cost-of-living index and salary index. 

Of course, you, as a Cabinet official and a member of the executive 
branch, cannot suddenly turn around in your wisdom and decide what 
to pay your employees. You might decide it, but I do not know 
exactly what you would use for money. The money has got to be 
appropriated by the Congress. Therefore, it is the responsibility, first, 
of this committee and then of the Congress to see how these studies 
are made and where the money is coming from with which to pay 
these salaries; is that correct ? 

Mr. Summerrrerp. That is correct. 
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Mrs. Sr. Grorer. You do not have that power, do you? 

Mr. Summerrie.p. No, madam; I do not have it. 

Mrs. Sr. Georce. I think that clears it up a great deal, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

I think that we should listen to both sides of the question in an 
equally impartial manner—that is, with courtesy and patience—and 
then it is our duty to make the decision. 

Thank you, Mr. Postmaster General, and may I again congratulate 
you upon your presentation. 

Mr. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. Corserr. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen, I saw those 
figures from the BLS and I though they were extremely misleading, 
and I appreciate this opportunity to render an opposite opinion, be- 
cause as the pay increases have occurred since 1939, at one time we 
passed a bill providing for $400 and another time we passed one pro- 
viding for $250 across the board. Hence, the percentage increase for 
the people in the lower bracket was obviously greater, and I take the 
position that these figures are absolutely valueless in showing the com- 
parable position. For instance, here we take a person in grade 2 
and give him a couple of increases of $400 and $300 across the board. 
The percentage increases is tremendous as compared with the $400 
increase for a person making $12,000. I think that is obvious. So, 
the speed percentagewise of the increase, as compared to the increased 
cost of living, as presented by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, I think 
in this instance show nothing. 

Now, I want to ask two other questions: 

Does the Postmaster General believe that when we get the BLS 
study come September, that we will end any argument? Are we not 
then going to be hearing testimony pro and con that the comparisons 
were made with the wrong set of employees ? 

Mr. SumMerrievp. Well, I think we will be in an infinitely stronger 
position and better position to intelligently appraise this thing as a 
result. of that study. The possibility that some folks may take issue 
with them and raise the point and do a little flag waving, I think you 
cannot rule the possibility of that out, but I do think every member 
of this committee and every Member of the Congress and, certainly, the 
members of the executive branch would be in an infinitely better posi- 
tion to properly evaluate this problem and this question and come 
up with a logical answer in the public interest as well as of the em- 
ployees concerned. 

Mr. Cornetr. Now, certainly, the figures are helpful but I would 
not say “infinitely better” because just as has been illustrated by some 
of the arguments advanced here, we are not only going to have a big 
argument as regards whether or not the right employees were used for 
comparison but even whether the right cost-of-living areas were used 
and where you got the figures. So, it leads to one other question 
which I agree is purely academic and hypothetical but in modern 
labor-management negotiation situations vary very frequently at the 
time negotiations start. that is agreed on as the time for which the 
new pay adjustment should start. 

Would the Postmaster General, in the event that there should be 
a decision that we will wait for these statistics and then offer them, 
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would he then be willing to take some date like June 1, 1960, as the 
date for a retroactive pay raise, if the BLS figures show that such was 
right? Isay itis academic. 

Mr. SuMMerrieLp. You mean in the fiscal year? 

Mr. Corserr. We are in negotiation on the pay raise 

Mr. Summerrievp. I would say that if the results uf the study show 
existing inequities in the various grades, to whatever degree the rec- 
ords may show that, the administration will very seriously consider 
approving any suggestion that would remedy the situation that would 
not be unfair and unrealistic, as tested against the criteria that I men- 
tioned earlier—the two basic factors. 

As to the question of retroactivity—that is a question that I would 
not be in a position to answer because you are getting into an area 
where I do not know what the state of the exchequer is at the present 
time and I do not know the degree of urgency that might exist at 
the time. All those things would be factors to be considered in a 
retroactive feature. But, I have no hesitancy in saying that equity is 
the desire of the administration insofar as the employees of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States are concerned and all others. 

Mr. Corserr. Mr. Chairman, I am going to have to leave here be- 
cause of transportation problems, but I did want to make a statement 
along this line: These hearings have gone on quite a while. I think 
the chairman has done a marvelous job impartially, and I think the 
witnesses who have come before us have been well prepared and I 
want to compliment them. I want to point out, however, that I have 
learned only one thing from all of it and that is there are some people 
for the pay raise and some against. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Morrison. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Postmaster General, as I heard you testify 
yesterday, you said in the past 7 years that the postal employees had 
gotten pay raises of 20 percent. 

Did not you and your Department oppose both of those pay raises 
when they were before this committee ? 

Mr. Summerrievp. I will have to think back on that. 

Mr. Morrison. As I recall, 1 think you did. 

Mr. Scummerrievp. They became law, did they not, Congressman / 

Mr. Morrison. Yes, but before they became law you opposed them. 

Mr. SumMerrFIELD. In the amount—did we not have at that time— 
and my memory is a bit hazy—a situation not unlike we have here 
today? This is not a question of a pay raise. This is a question 
of the amount contained in the bills on which we are testifying for 
or against before this committee. Is not that correct ? 

Mr. Morrison. If my memory serves me right, on both occasions 
you and your Department were against any pay raise. 

Mr. Irwin. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Morrison. No; just a minute. 

Mr. SumMerrietp. Congressman, may I ask permission to have Mr. 
Beary answer that ¢ uestion 

Mr. Morrison. Certainly. 

Mr. Beary. Mr. Congressman, with respect to the 1955 pay increase, 


my memory is that the bill upon which the Department was testifying: 


at that time was an administration bill which carried with it a general 
pay increase in its original form of 5 percent and a reclassification 
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which eventuated in Public Law 68, and through the legislative proc- 
ess became a 714 percent, plus the reclassification feature, which raised 
the general increase to an 8.4-percent average. The Department was 
not in opposition to the bill; it was the administration’s own bill. 

Mr. Morrison. That was for the original pay raise / 

Mr. Beary. In 1955; yes, sir. 

Mr. Morrison. And in 1955. 

Let us get to this last pay raise. 

Mr. SumMMerrFrevp. Is that one of the two you referred to? 

Mr. Morrtson. You used the figure of 20 percent. So, I would 
assume that that would be one of them. Is that one of the ones 
included in the 20 percent ? 

Mr. Beary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morrison. With reference to this last pay raise of a little over 
1) percent, you and your Department opposed that, did you not ? 

Mr. Summerriretp. In the form that it was introduced, as I recall. 
Could you refresh my memory a bit, sir? What was the amount that 
the bill called for that we were testifying in regard to ? 

Mr. Morrison. I do not recall, but it was over 10 percent. 

Mr. SumMerrietp. Well, then, obviously our position then probably 
was against the particular amount of increase that we were testifying 
about. 

Mr. Morrison. Perhaps I did not get the correct impression ; but the 
impression I gained from this testimony on that bill is that you were 
against any pay increase when this bill was taken up for 10 percent. 

Mr. SumMerrietp. The bill was vetoed, sir. 

Mr. Morrison. Well, evidently Congress did not go by your recom- 
mendation and neither did the President, because Congress passed the 
10-percent. bill over your objection, as I recall, and the President signed 
it. So, it became law. 

Now, getting to this bill which I introduced, I wish to say this: 
There has never been any bill, including this bill or any other pay bill, 
that I have introduced for which I have any personal apology. I was 
sincere in introducing it and, if I have an opportunity and think it is 
necessary, I certainly will continue in the future as I have done in the 
past to introduce pay bills, which is certainly my privilege as a Mem- 
ber of Congress; and I wish to state that if in the opinion of some peo- 
ple—and all of us certainly have a right to our opinion—my judg- 
ment was not correct in their opinion in introducing the bill that I in- 
troduced which we are now considering—81 of my other colleagues in 
Congress—if I am guilty, then they are likewise guilty, because I know 
of very, very few bills of this magnitude where 82 Members of Con- 
vress have introduced the same bill. 

For the sake of being a realist, I will say I did not expect my bill 
would be reported out of the committee, passed by Congress, and 
signed by the President in the shape it is in. 

Mr. Rees. You mean you did not expect that when you introduced 
it? 

Mr. Morrison. No. 

The CuatrmMan. You do not seriously insist on the 23 percent? 

Mr. Morrison. No, sir. 

The Cnarrman. Your bill provides that. 

Mr. Morrison. Yes, sir. Being a realist, I have seen very little leg- 
islation of any magnitude in the last 17 years come out of the Con- 
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gress that was not a compromise. I have seen no bill of any magni- 
tude, as I recall, that came out of Congress, passed the House and 
Senate, without some changes. 

We will say for the sake of argument—I do not think it is any con- 
cession on your part that you are against my bill, which you have go 
stated 

The Cuamman. You are against the bill yourself—the 23 percent? 

Mr. Morrison. I did not say I was against my bill. I said I intro- 
duced the bill, but that I did not think it would get through Congress 
with 23 percent. I do not think at this time, since it has been intro- 
duced, that it will. 

General, assuming this, would you be for a 10-percent across-the- 
board pay raise if my bill were to be so amended ? 

Mr. Summerrrevp. Very frankly, I have no information available 
to me that would enable me to justify, including the testimony before 
this committee by some very able witnesses—slightly prejudiced, I 
would say, but very able witnesses—there are no figures in front of me 
or available to me at this time that would justify any such rate of 
increase, 

Mr. Morrison. Would you be in favor of a 714-percent across-the- 
board increase ¢ 

Mr. SumMerrrevp. Actually, today there are no figures that have 
been submitted to me or made available to me at my own request—I 
have asked for all possible information—to determine whether or not 
at this time, in light of the changing conditions, in light of any increase 
in cost of living or comparable pay in industry or ability to hire 
qualified employees, there is nothing in the record that has been pre- 
sented to me that would justify an increase at this time. 

Mr. Morrison. Would you be in favor of a 3 percent across-the- 
board increase 4 

Mr. Summerrtetp. Again I would like to see the justification. 

Mr. Morrtson. Would you be in favor of a 1-percent across-the- 
board pay increase ? 

Mr. Summerrietp. You know, that is very interesting. I wish 
you might have asked me some of those questions earlier. 

Mr. Ouiver. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Morrison. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. Oxtver. I would like to ask this question. In your 7 
as Postmaster General have you ever advocated a pay raise? 

Mr. SumMERFIELD. Public Law 68 is on the records. 

Mr. Ortver. After the veto? 

Mr. Summerrievp. No; the bill that was passed. 

Mr. Oniver. You initiated the request from the Department for a 
p2y increase ? 

Mr. SumMMERFIELD. We did. 

Mr. Oxtver. When ? 

Mr. 1955. 

Mr. Oxiver. Was this after the veto or before the veto? 

Mr. Summerrteip. Usually you introduce the bill first, sir. 

Mr. Outver. So in effect you actually have never initiated any action 
oo to Congress having made recommendations or taking action 
itself ¢ 
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Mr. SuMMERFIELD. Did we not request the chairman of this com- 
mittee and the ranking Republican member to introduce that legisla- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Rees. What was the question ¢ 

Mr. SUMMERFIELD. Was not Public Law 68 an administration bill ? 
If my memory serves me correctly, we requested the present chairman 
and the ranking Republican member of this committee to introduce 
that legislation. Is that not correct 

The CHatrMan. That is correct. 

Mr. SuMMeErFIELD. That is one of the most constructive pieces of 
legislation ever passed by Congress affecting the postal employees. 

Mr. Ontver. I am sorry, I did not get your reply to my direct ques- 
tion. Is your reply that the Department has initiated pay increase 
legislation ¢ 

Mr. SumMerrietp. Yes; we did. I identified further for you who 
introduced it. 

Mr. Oxtver. I did not hear it. Iam sorry. 

Mr. SUMMERFIELD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Oxtver. ‘Thank you. 

Mr. Morrison. I take it from your testimony and from the ques- 
tions I have asked you that you are not in favor of passage of my bill, 
nor would you be in favor of the passage of a 10-percent pay increase, 
nor a 714-percent increase nor a 5-percent increase nor a 3-percent 
increase nor a 1-percent increase ; is that correct 4 

Mr. SumMerFrieLp. Mr. Congressman, the Department would be 
very happy, as it always has been, to consider any legislation for pay 
adjustments introduced before this Congress so we can properly 
evaluate it rather than make an off-the-cuff answer, which would only 
be used to strengthen the position of those who are in favor of your 

yarticular bill that you yourself do not have too much confidence in 
‘sesh law, as against the Post Office Department. 

Again, that is the kind of thing that bothers me greatly. Those 
of us who are trying to improve the morale of postal employees, to 
improve their working conditions, and provide greater career oppor- 
tunities for them, of course, depend upon the morale of that Depart- 
ment to a considerable extent. 

When the Department is put in that position by such bills as yours, 
sir, and those of the other 81 Members of Congress, you automatically 
put the Department in a defensive position. You try to present us 
in the image of being opposed to anything and everything in relation 
to the employees of the Post Office Department. 

Mr. Morrison. Are you opposed to pay raises? You just stated 
that a few minutes ago. 

Mr. SUMMERFIELD. I am not opposed to pay raises at any time if 
justified. 

Mr. Morrison. You have had since January to study this because 
my bill and others were introduced in January. Certainly, we are 
going to consider it Tuesday. I do not see where we are asking you 
for any snap judgment. You knew this bill was before our com- 
mittee. 

Being the very able and most distinguished Postmaster that you 
are, a brilliant man, you knew that the bill introduced in January, 
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the pay raise bill, was going to come before the committee in this 
session. You certainly had time in which to study it. 

You say if you had more time, you could tell us here today whether 
you would or would not be in favor of a pay raise 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. No. 

Mr. Morrison. From your answers, I take it you are not in favor 
of any pay raise; is that right ¢ 

Mr. SUMMERFIELD. It is a matter of time in relation to available 
information. 

The Carman. As I understand 

Mr. Morrison. I yield to the chairman. Let us have order. 

The Cuairman. Congress appropriated money last year to make 
the complete survey of the entire salary structure. That is being con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. That survey will not be 
completed until some time this fall. 

It is my understanding it is the position of the administration that 
no action regarding any pay increase should be considered until that 
study is completed and a report is made to Congress, since Congress 
authorized the study. Is that correct ? 

Mr. SumMerrie.p. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fotry. Will the gentleman yield at that point ? 

Mr. Morrison. Just asecond. I will yield in a second. 

As I recall—maybe my memory does not serve me too well—every 
time a pay issue has come before this Congress, somebody has advo- 
cated a study. 

The CuarrmMan. Congress did that. 

Mr. Morrison. If the pay raises waited for studies to be made and 
hearings postponed and action postponed, I think half the postal em- 
ployees and a lot of Government employees would have been starved 
to death or else evicted from their homes because they certainly would 
not have enough money to live on. 

In the last session of Congress when the last pay raise bill came up, 
I introduced a bill for the pay raise. The compromise figure by the 
House and the Senate was finally agreed on, we will say in round 
figures, at 10 percent. I understand it will be a little above 10 
percent. 

You said that when anybody introduced a bill for a pay raise similar 
to mine, that it was a cruel hoax on the employees of the Post Office 
Department. It ended up that they got a 10-percent pay raise. I do 
not think that was a cruel hoax. You have to have a starting point 
somewhere. All legislation of any magnitude is a compromise. 

Notwithstanding the fact that my bill asked for more than 10 
percent, the fact that the employees got 10 percent I think is a sub- 
stantial pay raise, and every employee I talked to was highly satisfied 
with the pay raise of 10 percent. 

Do you assume or do you take the position thereby that any person 
who introduces a pay raise bill, realizing it will be threshed out 
through committee action, congressional action, both on the House 
and Senate sides, that that is a cruel hoax ? 

Mr. SumMeErrFIEbD. In effect it is. I certainly will be the first to say 
you have a_ perfect right, as the dictates of your conscience may 
indicate, to introduce the type of bill you desire. 
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Ilowever, I say to you that when heads of employee organizations 
and Members of Congress propose legislation, plant the thought and 
the idea in the minds of the people that they are going to get $1,100 
as an increase, knowing full well in all- probability that will never 
occur, you are making them less than happy with whatever they get 
if it is anything less than $1,100. You add to the problem of adminis- 
trative harmony greatly in the process. 

It would seem to me, Congressman, if I may be bold enough to 
suggest—— 

Mr. Morrison. Be just as bold as you like, sir, because I am rather 
bold myself, 

Mr. Summerrievp. I would be the first to concede that to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Louisiana. But I do say this. Would it 
not be the fairest, finest, nicest thing that could be done when matters 
of this kind are going to be debated and discussed at great length, 
which concern the welfare of so many people and affect in an over- 
riding way the workers of the country, that rhyme, reason, and justice 
for all people, including Post Office Department employees and. its 
managers, that legislation based on a defendable position, a justifiable 
position, be introduced in the first instance? It would seem you would 
lessen the tension and criticism and ill effects. You would have far 
less compromising to do if you start out on the proper premise. That 
isa matter of opinion, but it is based on a lot of experience. 

Mr. Irwin. You have answered the question, I believe, by saying 
that if we started with a fair bill, there would be a lot less trouble in 
compromising. If they start with a fair bill, they would come up 
with less than that. You almost invite a bill which is more than—— 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Irwin, your position is if a fair request is a 
loaf, it should be compromised to a half loaf? 

Mr. Irwin. I thought I understood the Postmaster General to 

Mr. SumMerrievp. I am sure you didn't think that. 

Mr. Porrer. The gentleman does not know anything about the used 
car business if he thinks the asking price is the price always finally 
agreed upon. 

Mr. Fotry. Would you yield fortwo or three questions 

Mr. Morrison. Yes; I yield to Mr. Foley. 

Mr. Foxy. Mr. Postmaster General, I want to evaluate some of 
these propositions you have submitted very dramatically and see if ! 
understand the reasoning. 

I have before me an exhibit that the Bureau of Labor Statisties put 
in the record. I do not know if you have seen it. It does show that 
the lower grades in the Federal Government up to grade 5 are above 
the Consumer Price Index, which in March 1960 was 113.1. That is 
a little larger than the February figure you show on your exhibit No. 
2. You show 111.45, but in March that went up to 113.1. 

If I understand your position, these grades that are above the Con- 
sumer Price Index show no justification for an increase at this time in 
their pay scale. Am I correct on that? 

Mr. SumMerrievp. Say that again, please ? 

Mr. Forry. These grades above the Consumer Price Index, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Labor Statistics survey and exhibit, which are 
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grades 1 to 5, because they are above the Consumer Price Index, there 
is no justification now 

Mr. SumMerriep. I do not say that. The criterion we use is being 
able to obtain the people at the rates available to the Department to 
be paid for certain given services. The comparability insofar as 
industry is concerned is considered. That is the basic criterion on 
which we proceed, 

Mr. Fo.ey. I understand that, but you are referring to a Consumer 
Price Index factor. 

Mr. SumMerrievp. That is right. 

Mr. Fotry. I am trying to lead up to this question. We have these 
grades from 6 to 15 which Mr. Clague the other day showed dramati- 

cally, without any doubt—the Government stands by this figure—they 
have been since 1939 in these percentages below the Consumer Price 
Index of 1960 as of March. 

The point is that, taking your reasoning that the Consumer Price 
Index is a guide in determining the justification for pay : adjustment, 
does not the force of your reasoning justify an increase right now in 
these upper grades that are below the Consumer Price Index by a rather 
substantial figure, : as you can see ¢ 

Mr. SUMMERFIELD. I have not surveyed those. 

Mr. Foiry. This is the Government exhibit. It shows grades 6 to 15 
are in these percentages below the Consumer Price Index of March 
1960. Would not consistency indicate that where you argue that where 
these grades are above the Consumer Price Index, those grades below 
Consumer Price Index, by the same force of reasoning, should be jus- 
tifiably and in good conscience increased ¢ 

Mr. SumMerrie.p. As I said earlier, there may well be some inequi- 
ties in this pay structure somewhere, and that is what we are trying 
to determine. The legislation before us calls for something different. 
Any time you have a situation out of balance, then turn around and 
take a percentage increase across the board and add to it, you have 
not corrected any of your problems basically. You have only added 
to the inequity. 

Mr. Foury. I understand your point. I want to get to this survey. 
On page 20 of your statement you say: 


Fortunately, the Congress has appropriated $500,000 for the purpose of enabling 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics to accelerate its occupational wage surveys. 

Mr. Clague, on page 9 of his testimony, says that this is a nationwide 
survey of pay rates, not a wage survey for professional and man: igerial 
personnel. ‘This involves occ upations such as managers, supervisors, 
auditors, accountants, engineers, scientists, et cetera. Within most of 
these occupations separate information could be obtained for separate 
work level occupations. 

Mr. Jones, I believe, and maybe Mr. Clague, supported this state- 
ment saying that as far as postal employees g go, they are not included 
in this wage survey because they cannot find any job 1n private industry 
which has the same job function and job description as a letter carrier. 
They are not even looking at the lower grades. 

In other words, if I understand the: testimony, grades 1 to 4 are not 


being analyzed ; just grades from 5 to 15, and this is what their survey 
consists of. 
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Furthermore, the basic and fundamental approach they are taking 
isto find a job description in private industry which is equivalent as to 
duties and responsibility in the Government. After they have equated 
these two factors, then they look to see what the pay factor is. Mr. 
Clague said their primary focus of attention is on the job content 
rather than the pay factor. 

Iam pointing these out to you because each one of the Government 
witnesses has talked about the survey. I wanted to show, as far as 
the letter carriers and lower rated employees are concerned, they are 
not even included in the survey. 

Mr. SumMerrtievp. As far as postal employees or Government em- 
ployees are concerned, they already have the facts and figures in some 
areas. They are going to the other areas in order to determine what 
is being paid. They will try to match as closely as possible similar 
work requiring similar degrees of effort, intelligence, et cetera, to 
those things on. 

Mr. Fotry. We have an understanding. 

Mr. Summerrietp. After having done that, those figures are going 
to be made available and those comparisons will be made available 
to us, the Members of Congress, et cetera, so that together we can come 
to an understanding as to what the proper adjustment should be in 
all these various areas. 

I am sure the Congress is completely sincere in authorizing the 
$500,000 for the Bureau of Labor Statistics, under the Department 
of Labor, to proceed with this study. I do not discount the intent of 
the Congress in trying to help us find the answer to this problem by 
taking the step they did finally take. 

Mr. Forry. I have one further point about which Mr. Jones testi- 
fied at length. He said that actually the agencies can administratively 
adjust where job overpayments and job inequities exist. Once this 
survey comes out, and they have the job functions and job descriptions 
and findings of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, administratively the 
individual agencies can take a job and say, “You are overpaid by this 
criterion in private industry and we are going to downgrade you to 
a lower grade and we will take this underpaid job and upgrade it.” 
This is an administrative function outside the Halls of Congress. 

He did say there are certain restrictions in the law. Tle will pro- 
vide the committee with a memorandum setting forth restrictions 
which require congressional action. 

My question to you is this: Is it not also true that the Post Office 
Department can administratively reclassify jobs based upon job con- 
tent and responsibility ? 

Mr. Brary. I believe you are talking about two different things. 
I thought I followed yeu up until the last sentence when you said 
“reclassify jobs.” Were you talking about administratively adjusting 
the pay of jobs to accord with the pay in certain areas of the country 4 

Mr. Fotry. No; I was not talking about that. I was talking about 
taking this job, which is today in this classification, and because of 
the result of the survey, showing that in private industry the same 
job content, same job responsibility, gets a higher pay, that the De- 
partment itself then can upgrade that job without coming to the 
Congress and asking for special legislation to put that job in that 
particular slot. 
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Mr. Beary. The Department has no such authority. 

Mr. Fotry. The Post Office Department ? 

Mr. Beary. That is right. 

Mr. Fortry. The Chairman of the Commission said some agencies 
do have that authority. I am just bringing it here to permit us to 
see just what the Post Office Department has in the way of authority 

Mr. Beary. I believe he must have been referring to wage board 
positions which exist primarily in the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Fotry. I want to thank you for the information. I have one 
last question. 

You indicated in one of your exhibits yesterday that you have had 
quite a few applications for postal positions throughout the country, 
Maybe your testimony will show that. The question, which I want 
to know for evaluation purposes, is: What is the unemployed situation 
in these particular communities ? 

Would it not be fair to conclude, General, in San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia, and New York City that 
the present unemployment rate would have to be considered in deter- 
mining the number of people applying for postal jobs? A person out 
of a job is going to try to get a job wherever he can. I have been try- 
ing to get jobs for folks in Hagerstown who have been out of work 
vear or so. 

A fact which we in the committee should take into consideration 
in appraising that particular exhibit should be persistent and present 
unemployment in those areas; should it not? 

Mr. SumMerrrevp. Are you suggesting that any or all of those cities 
might be so-called distressed areas ? 

Mr. Forry. Whether distress area under the Labor Department 
criteria or not, the extent of unemployment would be a factor that 
we should take into consideration, along with the popularity of postal 
jobs. I am not going to deny for one second that a postal job is a fine 
and dignified and challenging job. For all those reasons we have been 
giving all this consideration to it. I think the availability of people to 
go into the Department would be a factor that we should inject in here 
in evaluating that exhibit; should we not ? 

Mr. Summerrievp. Certainly; I thought we had. For instance, take 
our own city of Detroit, Congressman Lesinski’s home city. The un- 
employment there is a considerably larger percentage of the employ- 
able people than in a number of other communities. We left that one 
out so as not. to prejudice matters. In the Post Office Department 
238,398 people want jobs. T can understand why they do, because I 
think today it offers one of the finest opportunities people can have. 
I hope it continues to improve as it has. 

I might add that I do not think those people are applying for those 
jobs with the feeling that they will become second-class citizens once 
they become a member of the Post Office Department. 

Mr. Forry. T do not think that would be a matter of becoming 
second-class citizens. 


Mr. Summerrrerp. There was a comment about second-class citi- 
zens. 

Mr. Forry. We get back to the old problem in exhibit 18 on the 
deficit, whether the Post Office is a business or a service, do we not, 
in appraising the $603 million deficit? Does not that bar indicate 
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that particular phase and philosophy and position? If it is a service 
to the people of America, then this 1s the cost of the service. If it is 
a business, then this is what we are running in the red, $603 million 
deficit ; is that not right, this particular bar here 

Mr. SUMMERFIELD. It has that 

Mr. Forry. Does not the philosophical appraisal of that particular 
factor lead to that 4 

Mr. SumMeERFIELD. We base that upon fact. Since the early days 
of this great Government and this great country of ours, the Con- 
gress has always charged rates more nearly comparable overall to 
costs on the average. This is not new. It is something some folks 
have conveniently forgotten in the last 20 years who have been re- 
cipients of subsidies by way of reduced postage rates at the expense of 
the taxpayers. 

Some of the great proponents of lower rates justify their subsi- 
dies; they are the people who are the beneficiaries of this present 
below-cost situation. 

Mr. Forry. I understand. That is the point we bring in here in 
evaluating this deficit, whether the Post Office is a business or whether 
it isa service to the American people. 

Mr. SumMeErFIELD. That was not the intent, to identify it as such 
at all, but to merely remind the members of this committee that it is 
their responsibility primarily to adjust these rates from time to time 
in relation to the cost of the service provided to these people that can 
be identified. This very same committee that is considering this legis- 
lation also have the responsibility for providing revenues to conduct 
this Department. 

Mr. Fotry. Thank you. 

Mr. Morrison. I am about through with my questions. I would 
like to read into the record this telegram I have received. 


WasuHineton, D.C., April 28, 1960. 


Hon. JAMES H. Morrison, 
Chairman, House Subcommittee on Civil Service (LL), 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Understand administration spokesmen opposing wage increases for Federal 
employees have testified that steel contract did not give any immediate wage 
increases. This statement is untrue. The fact is that effective January 1960 
contributions formerly made by employees to health and welfare plans were 
assumed by companies. This meant immediate increase in take-home pay for 
United States Steel employees of 6144 cents per hour, other steel company em- 
ployees received even higher increases as their insurance costs were greater. 

ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, 
Director, AFL-CIO Department of Legislation. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. We have had hearings on a 23-percent increase. Sud- 
denly, out of thin air this morning, we find a reduction of about 50 
percent in the asking price of this bill. 

Mr. Morrison. If the gentleman will yield 


Mr. Gross. Just a minute. You had the floor for about 45 minutes. 

Mr. Morrison. Not quite that long. 

Mr. Gross. I will yield to you in a minute. I wonder if the chair- 
man could enlighten me. I would like to cogitate on this 10 percent 
or 71% percent bill, if that is what we are going to get on Tuesday. 
Perhaps if we held further hearings, we might get the Postmaster 
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General and others to go along with a 10 percent or a 714 percent bill, 
I just do not understand where we are now in this pay bill. I wonder 
if the chairman could enlighten us. 

The Cuarrman. I do not know, myself. I am not in favor of any 
pay increase at this time. I do not think the legislation should be 
considered until the survey has been completed by “the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics and we have had the benefit of that information. I 
think all pay raise legislation should be deferred until next year 

Mr. Gross. I yield to the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. Morrison. I have no apologies to offer for introducing my bill, 
I am proud of it and wish it could be enacted by the Congress and 
signed by the President. 

“However, being realistic, 1 know it cannot become law, and I would 
settle for less. That does not mean I am bound by any given amount. 
I said that I would agree, as far as I am personally COCAINE, just 
one member on this committee, to arrive at a figure less than 23 per- 
cent, which figure I introduced. 

I think this. When you consider any bill ever introduced, any bill 
of any magnitude, that went before this committee or any other com- 
mittee of C ongress, I do not believe you can show me one example by 
Congress since its inception where the bill as written was passed out 
by both House and Senate and accepted by the President. As every- 
body knows, legislation of any magnitude is always a compromise. 

Mr. Gross. I would not attempt ‘to say what the upper body would 
do. 

Mr. Morrison. I have a right to vote for what I want to as far as 
the percentage is concerned. I have a right to vote for what I want 
to. I introduced a bill for 23 percent. I have no apologies for it. 
I am proud of it. If I had it to do over again, I would do it again. 
If I want to take a lesser amount, that is my concern and I owe it to 
my constituents, to my conscience, and to my country. 

“Mr. Gross. Can the gentleman enlighten me as to what he is going 
to come up with Tuesd: ay’ I would ‘like to cogitate on this over the 
weekend. 

Mr. Morrison. I did not know I had that much influence on the 
distinguished colleague. 

Mr. Gross. It is a question of enlightenment, not influence. 

Mr. Morrison. I have not arrived at that exact figure, but it will 
be somewhat below the 23 percent. I have not arrived at how much 
below in my own mind, but I will be glad to tell my distinguished 
colleague from Towa that when I do settle for less than 23 percent, | 
will be glad to either send him word directly or by the grapevine. I 
am sure he will be well informed in plenty of time to make up his own 
mind and use his own judgment. 

Mr. Gross. I will be glad to be cut in on it. 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cratrman. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. Jouansen. I would like to ask this just as a matter of enlight- 
enment. I will not quarrel with the right of the gentleman from 
Louisiana to do anything he sees fit in the way of what he recom- 
mends. 

Mr. Morrison. Likewise with the gentleman from Michigan. 


Mr. JouaNnsen. LT appreciate that, ‘the gentleman is always a gentle- 
man. 
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Am I correct in my understanding, Mr. Chairman, that the Morrison 
bill involved different rates of increases in different categories and 
levels and different categories of Federal employees 

The CuairmMan. It is my understanding. I never studied the Mor- 
rison bill. I thought it so wild that it did not deserve much thought. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I raise this point, Mr. Chairman. I know the gentle- 
man from Louisiana wants to in no way becloud this issue or problem. 
This is not merely a proposal for a drop in the percentage. It is a 
proposal for a shift from a variety of changes in the pay structure 
toa straight across-the-board change, if I understand it. So that the 
shift we are confronted with when we go into executive session relates 
not alone to the overall, across-the-board amount that is proposed to 
be raised, but to the very structure of the kind of pay Mill we are 
proposing to deal with. It is a complete reversal. 

Mr. Morrison. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Gross. I have the floor. 

Mr. Morrison. Will you yield to me just briefly ? 

Mr. Gross. Yes. I just wanta little order. 

Mr. Morrison. Iam for that. I will be brief. 

I think when we start in executive session Tuesday to talk about 
shifting, I think there will be all kinds of shifts, up, back, sideways, 
this way, and other ways. I think every person on the committee has 
a right—I certainly want to return the compliment to the gentleman 
from Michigan, because he is a gentleman, and a very distinguished 
gentleman, he can have his right to shift any way he wants to and I 
can have my right toshift. I will say this: 

What I will discuss as far as I am personally concerned, I am sure 
every member will do what he thinks he should do, I think there are 
going to be al! kinds of shifts. 1 do not think the testimony or ques- 
tioning has brought out today what will necessarily be brought up in 
executive session Tuesday. 

The CuarrMan. I might say to the gentleman I will not shift my 
position because I am unalterably opposed to any kind of pay increase 
at this time. 

Mr. Gross. I have one question for the Postmaster General. 

I note from your salary comparisons that teachers’ salaries are 
somewhat higher than Federal workers in Michigan. 

Mr. SumMerrievp. In some spots in the country, yes. 

Mr. Gross. Are they meeting teacher payrolls in Michigan now ? 

Mr. SumMerrievp. Right at the moment? I read in the paper a 
few days ago they were still $60 million behind in unpaid bills in the 
State of Michigan. I cannot vouch for the accuracy of it. I do not 
know which bills remain unpaid, but that is probably a reasonably 
accurate figure. 

Mr. Gross. I assume Federal employees, postal and classified, in 
Michigan have never missed a payday. 

Mr. SumMerrievp. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rees. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrrman. Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Rees. I ask unanimous consent to place in the record informa- 
tion with respect to the cost of this bill, according to sections in the 
measure. 

The Cramman. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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(The material referred to follows:) 


Estimated costs, H.R. 9883 
[Information furnished by Bureau of the Budget and Civil Service Commission } 


Millions 
Classification Act (based on June 30, 1959, payroll) (17.1 percent. $836.0 


Sec. 201(b) providing for conversion from current rates of the General 


Schedule to comparable rates under the new bill___-_-___-___________ 736.0 
Sec. 207 providing a uniform 52 weeks waiting time for periodic in- 
Sec. 208 providing for an additional step increase upon completion of 
Sec. 209 providing for 4 rather than the present 3 longevity steps______ 4 
Increased Government contribution for retirement____..___-___________ 57.0 
Increased Government contributions for Federal employees group life 
2.8 
pervice percent)... 669.8 
Sec. 103 providing for the conversion from rates in current schedules to 
Sec. 104 providing changes in the schedule of longevity steps_______---_- 63.6 
Increase in contributions for retirement, insurance, ete___------------ 41.9 
VA Department of Medicine and Surgery-_-----.---------_--_ 20.1 
Total annual estimated costs_ 1, 626.1 


Mr. Rees. I would like to inquire from the chairman or from the 
author of the bill whether this biil includes legislative employees. 

Mr. Morrison. I understand it does not. I intend to introduce an 
amendment to that effect. 

Mr. Rees. Does it include Foreign Service employees ? 

Mr. Morrison. I do not know. 

Mr. Rees. I do not know whether they are in the bill or not. Do 
you know 

Mr. Morrison. I know the legislative employees are not in there. 
I am going to introduce an amendment to place them in there. 

Mr. Rees. How about Foreign Service personnel? Are they in 
here 

Mr. Morrison. I would assume they are; yes. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. I want to ask about this Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics study. Are you going to be able to compare a letter carrier 
to something in private industry when these figures are made 
available ¢ 

Mr. Summerrievp. We believe so; closely enough so that the Con- 
gress can satisfy itself on this. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Will you take the basic data from the Labor 
Department and then use it to draw your comparisons or will they 
do it? 

Mr. SumMeErrtecp. I cannot answer that one directly. 

Mr. Beary. We would do that. 

Mr. Summerrrevp. Will they not do it also themselves ? 

Mr. Cunntneuam. According to Dr. Clague, I had the impression 
he would make that ava:lable to you and you would do it. I wanted 
to clear that up. 
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Mr. Summerrrevp. If we have the responsibility for it, we cer- 
tainly would do it and we certainly would review it carefully if they 
did it. 

The Cuatrman. You are supporting legislation now pending be- 
fore the committee in favor of an adequate increase in postal rates, 
are you not ¢ 

Mr. SUMMERFIELD. Yes, sir. 

The Craimman. It is very unfortunate that some members who 
favor what I consider excessive increases in pay for ak gr ag are 
opposed to increasing postal rates. 1 cannot understand the posi- 
tion. I donot think it is consistent. 

Mr. SUMMERFIELD. It is difficult for me to believe that that is true. 

The Cuarrman. There has been very little said about the financial 
position of our Government. Where is this money coming from? 
We once had a colleague from Pennsylvania who always asked: 
“Where is the money coming from?” Any bill providing for the 
expenditure of money, coming before the House, would prompt him 
to ask that question. “Where is the money coming from?” You have 
a deficit of over $600 million right now in the postal service. Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. SumMerrieip. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. Where is the money coming from for pay 
increases ¢ 

Mr. Summerrire_p. Additional taxes or an increase in the national 
debt. 

The Cuatrrman. How much is our national debt now ¢ 

Mr. SUMMERFIELD. $295 billion, I believe is the approximate figure. 
Again I would like to remind this committee that $6 billion of ac- 
cumulated national debt since July 1, 1946, through 1959, came because 
of the deficit in the Post Office Department against a total addition 
to the national debt during that period of $15 billion; $6 billion came 
because of the failure of the Congress of the United States to adjust 
these rates upward. 

The CuarrMan. How much interest is paid on the national debt ? 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. The average rate on the $6.8 billion is $200 mil- 
lion. If you use the current rate of interest the Treasury is presently 
having to pay, it would be costing $300 million. That is Post Office 
alone. 

The CuatrrmMan. How long could any private business operate that 
way ¢ 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. Just long enough to lock the doors. 

The CuatrmMan. Are there any other questions / 

Mr. Irwin. Inflation has been a very great part of the administra- 
tion’s argument against this legislation. Can you tell me what infla- 
tionary effect you think the steel settlement will have on our economy ¢ 
The steel settlement reportedly was reached after the help of Vice 
President Nixon. 

Mr. Summerrtievp. I cannot tell you with any accuracy. 

Mr. Irwin. Do you think it is going to have any inflationary effect ? 

Mr. Summerrtevp. I cannot tell. I would imagine, if what I 
understand is true, it well could have. 

Mr. Irwin. You think it will have? 

Mr. Summerrievp. If you get the usual next step, which is to sub- 
stantially increase the price of steel. 
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Mr. Irwin. The settlement was an inflationary settlement ? 

Mr. Summerriecp. If you get an increase in steel prices, yes. 

Mr. Irwin. Do you think we can anticipate that rise ? 

Mr. SumMERFIELD. I would not say. 

Mr. Irwin. Why are we so clear that a pay raise to Federal em- 
ployees will? 

Mr. SumMerrievp. Just a minute. Are you putting words in my 
mouth for me, sir? 

Mr. Irwin. Not yet, sir. I willtry. 

Mr. Summerrie.p. Try all you care to. Will you just quote from 
my testimony just where I said—I made my point on the basis of 
inflation? I refer to the very basic fact, which is important to a lot 
of people in this country, of just who is interested and to what degree 
in this whole country. 

You have had before you a number of members of the President’s 
Cabinet. You have had the Secretary of the Treasury, you have had 
the Director of the Budget. The people of this country are entitled 
to know just what this administration and the important people who 
head up these divisions know. We will all have to admit they are 
knowledgeable in their particular fields. 

Mr. Irwin. I am not quarreling with this. You and I are not 
going to disagree on a thing on this. I agree. I think we have reached 
the point where we agreed that the settlement of the steel strike—— 

Mr. SummerFrieELD. You have asked me to testify. I have been 
happy to do so on a pay bill. Certain statements have been made 
before this committee which I have been asked to discuss and explain 
the Post Office point of view, to correct errors, mistakes, exaggerations, 
and that I have tried to do. I have tried to confine my testimony to 
the particular issue before this committee. I have tried not to inject 
the fact that we have a postal rate problem of great importance. I 
have tried not to inject the steel thing. I have tried not to inject the 
political implications I see in some of the things that have been said. 
I tried to keep those things that should not properly be brought before 
this committee out of it. 

Mr. Irwin. I am not talking about any of those things. You do 
talk about inflation back on pages 14 and 15. 

Mr. SummMerrievp. Let us see what I said, to refresh both our minds. 

Mr. Irwin. Look at the bottom of page 14. 

Mr. Summerrie.p. Let us read the last of page 14: 


It ean, therefore, be seen there is no validity at all to the argument—— 
Mr. Irwin. Start further down, the last two lines: 


It would not surprise me— 


Mr. SUMMERFIELD (reading) : 


It would not surprise me in the least to find that a 10.2 pay increase granted 
to postal employees as recently as 1958 was pointed to by some industrial unions 
as a reason why the wages of their members should be raised again. 

Is there any question in your mind about that ? 

Mr. Irwin. Is this a suggestion that a pay raise would then be 
inflationary ? 

Mr. SumMerrie.p. I had no such thought in my mind. 
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Mr. Irwiy. That does not have any relationship to that? Is that 
correct? This does not mean that you think inflation comes from this 


kind of thing ¢ 
Mr. Summerrievp. I think what I said there stands on its own. 


You have to put your own interpretation on it. 
Mr. Irwin. I think it does, too. Do you think a pay raise to 
Federal employees would be inflationary ¢ ae ; 
Mr. Summerrievp. I think if a pay raise were excessive in relation 
to the employment of other people in related fields it would, definitely. 
Mr. Irwiy. What productivity does the public relations staff have 


in the Post Office Department 4 

Mr. SumMerrieLp. Maybe you can answer that easier than I can. 
What relation to productivity do Members of this Congress have? 
One just about balances off the other ; doesn’t it # 

Mr. Irwin. If you want to say so I would not quarrel with you. 
You might want to choose them one by one as to who was productive 


or not. 
Mr. Summerrietp. Our Bureau of Personnel contributes greatly to 


the effectiveness and efficiency of the workers, their contentment, and 
the high morale that exists in the Postal Establishment today. Cer- 
tainly no member of this committee would disagree with me on that 
question. 

Mr. Irwin. Thank you very much. 

The Cuamman. The statement of Representative Thomas Lane, 
referred to earlier, will be inserted at this point in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN THOMAS J. LANE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, during World War II, the 
Post Office Department appealed to women for help in its emergency. Because 
male clerks were entering military service, and because of the general manpower 
shortage, local post offices could not function without the assistance of women 
who answered the call for replacement. They were known as war service 
appointees, and acquired no permanent civil service status. When the war was 
over, they had to give up their jobs in order to make way for the returning 
veterans. 

For many years after 1945, only disabled veterans could take the examinations 
for clerk and carrier. Then the civil service regulations were eased, permitting 
nondisabled veterans to apply for these positions. 

Finally, on March 8, 1960, the Board of U.S. Civil Service Examiners at 
Boston announced an examination for substitute clerk and carrier for duty 
at the post office in my home city. I assume that the same procedure is being 
used to establish a new register of eligibles in other medium-sized cities and 
towns. 

The precedent-breaking fact about this announcement is that: “Both males 
and females will be considered for appointment to substitute clerk positions.” 
Women have been employed in the big city post offices for some time, but this 
is a revolutionary development insofar as the thousands of smaller post offices 
are concerned. 

The reason? There is no actual manpower shortage. The Post Office De- 
partment is finding it difficult to recruit and retain qualified male employees 
because the incentives offered by private industry are much better than those 
offered by the Federal Government. 

There was a time when Government employment enjoyed a high prestige, 
because it was one of the few occupational fields that guaranteed an annual 
wage, plus job security under permanent status. With the rise of labor unions 
and the development of collective bargaining, workers in most segments of 
private industry were able to improve their wage levels and to gain fringe 
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benefits at a much faster rate than Government employees. Social security 
for workers in private industry, and at a smaller cost, canceled the advantage 
that Government employment once offered as an exclusive feature. As an in- 
evitzble result, the Federal Government is unable to compete with private 
industry in securing its share of the skilled workers that are needed if Govern- 
ment is to give efficient service to the people. This is reflected in the wasteful 
job turnover among Federal employees and the deteriorating morale. Unless a 
person is adequately paid for the work he does, he will seek employment 
elsewhere. 

Figures published in the March 14, 1960, issue of U.S. News & World Report 
underscore the economic decline of those who work for the U.S. Government. 
They have suffered a loss in purchasing power as their weekly earnings have 
slipped in relation to increasing taxes and prices. 

Of the 20 important groups surveyed, Federal workers rank 10th in present 
average weekly income. They also rank 10th in computing the increase in 
“real income” over the past decade, after adjustment for Changes in prices and 
taxes. During the past year, 14 of the groups increased their “real income” 
while 6 showed a loss in “real income.” And of these six, Federal workers 
suffered the third heaviest loss. Their “real income” went down 3.3 percent. 

The postal workers look to the Congress and to the President for a pay raise 
that will enable them to keep pace with economic progress, instead of falling 
behind. I am confident that the Congress will vote a reasonable pay increase 
for them—and before the end of June. 

It is no secret that the President, to prevent a resumption of the steel strike 
in 1960, prevailed upon management to grant a substantial increase to the steel- 
workers. In the light of this action, which he cannot in good faith contradict, 
the President has no choice but to sign the pay increase legislation that we shall 
pass for the benefit of postal and classified employees. 

The 65 bills before the committee, on this one subject, is sufficient evidence 
that the House is determined to boost the pay of Federal employees at this 
session. 

Although many of us favor a much larger increase, we hope that a com- 
promise agreement can be reached that will provide a substantial increase across 
the board—effective July 1, 1960. 


The CHatrMAN. I have a letter from the National Association of 
Manufacturers in opposition to H.R. 9883. The statement will be 
inserted in the record at. this point. 

Also to be inserted in the record at this time are statements and 
letters submitted by Members of the Congress and other interested 
persons. 

(The statements and letters referred to follow :) 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS, 
New York, N.Y., April 29, 1960. 
Congressman ToM MURRAY, 
Chairman, House Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Srr: The National Association of Manufacturers wishes to express 
opposition to the passage of H.R. 9883 and similar bills “to adjust the rates of 
basic compensation of certain officers and employees of the Federal Government”. 
We base our view on the following reasons : 

1. There is no real indication that Government salary rates generally need 
to be raised: 

(a) Most Government employees are apparently paid at or beyond the 
level of comparable work in private enterprise. 

(b>) Within the Government there are discrepancies among different 
statutory pay systems. Any uniform pay raise would increase or accentuate 
present inequities, and make for excessive salary rates at some levels. 

. Available data do not justify the proposed salary increase: 

(a) No comprehensive pay policy has been developed among the various 
Federal pay systems to guide coordination of, or changes in, rates. 

(b) The cost of living increase since the 1958 Federal pay raise does not 
warrant upward adjustments. 
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(c) Until objective data are available from the studies underway, Federal 
wage increases should not be undertaken. 

3. The aggregate of these higher Federal salary levels would initiate new 
pressures or imbalances with respect to: 

(a4) Wage demands in the employment market, particularly organized 
demands; 

(b) Competitive wage rates in the private economy : 

(¢) Inter-relationships among industrial pay rates and grades; 

(2) The wage-push source of inflation; and 

(e) Price levels and cost-of-living factors. 

These elements would thus endanger the present tenuous stability of the 
economy, 

4. The resulting increase in Federal costs would put in jeopardy the prospect 
for the forecasted surplus in fiscal 1961. 

5. Unscientifically determined pay increases, particularly hasty action in the 
political atmosphere of an election year would: 

(a) Threaten the maintenance of economic stability ; 

(b>) Put strain on the Government’s fiscal competence ; 

(c) Disregard the criteria of equity and objectivity in salary scales; and 
(d@) Weaken public respect for Federal personne! policy. 

These comments and conclusions are offered with full respect for the con- 
tribution of civilian and postal employees of the Government, but also with 
knowledge that they, as well as employees in private enterprise, have a tre- 
mendous stake in the maintenance of a noninflationary economy. 

Yours very truly, 
PauL A. BELKNAP, 
Chairman, Government Economy Committee, 
National Association of Manufacturers. 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN GEORGE P, MILLER OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Chairman, I am sorry to observe that in the 16 years I have been honored 
to serve in the Congress of the United States we have never fully closed the 
gap between the ever-rising cost of living and the salaries of classified and 
postal employees. Bills were always introduced for this purpose but by the 
time the few of them were enacted into law the legislative time drag always 
left a gap. This certainly is not in the best interest of the Government and 
certainly is not in the best int-rest of its loyal and efficient employees. It is 
the great morale destroyer. 

No one wants to wreck the financial stability of the Federal Government 
but to say that paying living wages to our classified and postal workers will 
breed inflation is silly. We heard such dire and pessimistic talk during the 
recent steel strike. Has it had an adverse effect upon our economy? It has not. 

I will continue to carefully scrutinize all expenditures of public money just 
as I have always done. I am for a balanced budget but I am not for balancing 
the budget at the expense of the sweat, exhaustion, and frustration of our 
faithful public servants. 

We must be consistent. Under the system where “blue collar” or wage 
board employees are paid on the basis of the cost of living as evidenced by the 
“svoing wage” in the area, a disparity between their salaries and the salaries 
of classified and postal employees takes place in many areas of the Nation. 
In these areas “blue collar” workers are paid more than their supervisors who 
are under the Classification Act. This is not good. Can it be justified? It 
isimmoral. It, too, destroys morale. 

I want to make it crystal clear that in my estimation the blue-collar workers 
are entitled to what they earn. Their salaries are the same as those paid by 
private industry for like work. Gains are not made by pulling down the high 
to the level of the low but rather by raising the level of the low to the high. 

There is another facet of this problem which adversely affects the Post 
Office Department. Postal employees, whose salaries are fixed by Congress, are 
in competition with new-employee recruitment by other Government agencies. 
Why should a man go to work for the Post Office when, if he has any skill, 
he ean go to work as a wage-board or blue-collar employee for a Federal agency 
in the same geographic area and draw more money for the same comparable 
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work? We, in Congress, have a solemn responsibility to Government workers 
to correct such inequities. 

“Moonlighting” is prevalent among postal and classified workers of the Goy. 
ernment. Where do you think a man’s loyalty will be—to his Federal job or 
to his extra job? This practice not only destroys morale in relation to his 
Government job, but the physical and mental strain of holding two jobs re. 
flects in his efficiency ratings. Industry knows this and discourages “moon- 
lighting.” It is a sad commentary on our system of pay that we can’t discourage 
extracurricular jobs. If we did, our career Government employees in the postal 
service could not make both ends meet. 

I shall cooperate fully with my other colleagues who are dedicated to passing 
increased salary legislation at this session of Congress. 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN LeonArD G. WoLrF, oF Iowa 


Mr. Chairman, I am wholeheartedly in favor of the enactment of legislation 
in this session of the Congress to provide a pay raise for our postal and other 
Federal employees. The wages of these employees should, without question, 
be brought up to the level of private industry for work requiring the same 
education, experience, training, skill, and intelligence. 

The facts speak for themselves. In a recent issue of Labor Week, it was 
pointed out that the average weekly real income of Federal workers (including 
Post Office employees) was down 3.3 percent from last year. These figures 
are based on basic data of the U.S. Department of Labor, Commerce, and 
Agriculture. 

The most graphic single example of the need for a pay raise for our postal 
workers is in the fact that under the present pay scale, no mailman can qualify 
for a Federal Housing Authority loan on even a $15,000 home. To guarantee 
a $15,000 home, the FHA requires an annual salary of at least $5,384. No 
letter carrier in the entire United States is making such a salary. The average 
letter carrier’s annual wage is $4,640. 

To point up the problem which our postal employees are facing, I would 
like to set out the salaries being received by 14 postal employees in my district: 


Gross pay | Deducted | Deducted | Deducted | Net pay | Number of 

Employee No. each 2 for Federal | for retire- | for insur- each 2 dependents 
weeks taxes ment ance weeks 

$195. 19 21. 10 $12. 69 $1. 50 $159. 90 3 

195. 19 16. 40 12. 69 1. 50 164. 60 3 

187. 50 10. 40 12.19 1,25 163. 66 5 

191.72 11.10 12.19 1.25 167.18 4 

195. 19 16. 40 12. 69 1. 50 164. 60 6 

195. 19 7.10 12. 69 1. 50 173. 90 5 

187. 50 15.00 12.19 1.25 159. 06 3 

187. 50 19.7 12.19 1. 25 154, 36 3 

168. 03 6. 80 10.79 1, 25 149. 19 6 

187. 50 19. 70 12.19 1, 25 154. 36 2 

181. 50 14.00 11. 49 1, 25 154. 85 5 

188. 88 15. 30 11.49 1, 25 160. 84 3 

185. 12 19. 30 11.49 1.25 153. 08 2 

191. 35 15.70 12. 44 1, 25 161. 96 3 


It is not difficult to visualize the difficulty a parent faces in trying to feed 
and clothe and house as many as five children, most of them in school, and 
a wife, on a salary of $72 or $73 a week. The grocery bill alone for a family 
of this size cannot be less than $40 a week—at a bare minimum. That leaves 
$33 a week to pay for transportation, housing, utilities, and doctor bills. 

Under the present pay scale, the postal employee receives less pay than the un- 
skilled worker. Three Presidential vetoes have put his pay rate several years 
behind that of his fellow workers in private industry. If we expect to retain 
in the Federal service capable, efficient, and well-trained workers we must pay 
them a livable wage. 

I urge, Mr. Chairman, that this committee report out at the earliest oppor- 
tunity legislation to bring the salaries of postal and other Federal workers into 
line with present-day realities. 
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House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 17, 1960. 
Hon. Tom Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I understand that the House Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service is considering at the present time legislation to increase the 
salaries of postal workers, and I wish to file with the committee representations 
in behalf of postal workers. 

I feel that there are definite inequities in their salaries and those of workers 
in private industry, and their situation has become increasingly worse. They 
are having a most difficult time maintaining themselves and their families, and 
in view of their devotion to duty, which is well known by all Americans, I be- 
lieve that their request for salary increases is completely justified. I, there- 
fore, wish to add my support to legislation to provide salary increases, and 
would urge that your committee report a measure which would insure these 
Federal workers adequate and reasonable increases. I am certain that you are 
well aware of their plight, and I hope that action will be taken at an early date 
to help them. When such legislation is reported to the floor, I intend to support 
it. 

Thank you and my kind regards to you. May I ask that this communication 
be incorporated in the record of your hearings? 

Cordially yours, 
FRANK THOMPSON, Jr. 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN A. 8S. J. CARNAHAN, OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Chairman, I appear before this committee today in behalf of H.R. 9833, 
introduced by the ranking member of the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee, the distinguished gentleman from Louisiana, Mr. Morrison. Along 
with over 60 of my colleagues in the House, I too have introduced a measure 
to adjust the rates of basic compensation for certain officers and employees of the 
Federal Government. These bills would grant long-delayed and much-deserved 
increases in compensation not only to postal employees but to other Classified 
workers. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a most important matter and my concern over it has 
already been demonstrated by my joining the author of this bill in introducing 
a companion bill. There are thousands of dedicated men and women in our 
Federal civil service who continue to carry on their daily tasks in their usual 
exemplary manner in spite of the fact that they know the present wage structure 
to be shot through with inequities. In looking for proof of this statement one 
need go no further than to quote the administration’s most recent budget message. 
President Eisenhower told the Congress: “Review and coordination of the exces- 
sive number of pay plans * * * are the most effective means of removing in- 
equities which adversely affect the Government’s ability to recruit and retain 
qualified personnel.” 

When Federal employees claim that their wages are substandard, thus in- 
adequate, they need to quote only the Government’s own figures. According to 
the latest published data which I am able to produce, the average median 
annual wage for the great bulk of Federal employees is $4,875. More significant 
is the fact that almost one-half of all so-called white collar workers on the 
Federal payroll earn less than $4,500 a year. 

As late as February 1 of this year, Secretary of Labor James Mitchell was 
quoted as saying that the “spendable earnings” of an industrial worker with 
three dependents has risen to $82 a week. The Postal Establishment offers 
the same worker approximately $18 a week less take-home pay. 

There is ample evidence to show that present Federal wages are shamefully 
inadequate. Certainly they are below the commonly accepted requirement for 
a healthy and decent standard of living. Wages are below what employees 
fairly want, what their families need, what the Nation can afford, and what 
is needed to man our public service with skilled, conscientious, and efficient 
personnel. 

There is one very urgent reason why I urge the committee to act favorably 
on this legislation. Unless Congress acts before adjournment the 550,000 postal 
employees will lose 2% percent of the pay raise they were voted in 1958. You 
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recall, Mr. Chairman, that our postal employees were given a 7% percent perma- 
nent increase with a 2% percent temporary increase for 3 years. Under present 
law this temporary increase lapses at the end of the last pay period in December 
of this year. 

There are three separate titles in this bill: 

Title I would provide for five constructive actions of great benefit to the letter 
carriers of our postal service: 

1. Advance employees in the lower pay levels by one level. 

2. Letter carriers would remain in pay level 4 under this bill as they are 
now. Step 4 now has seven levels. This bill would reduce that to six levels 
and permit a carrier to reach the top level in 5 years. 

3. Provide a 12 percent pay increase. 

4. Increase the number of longevity steps from three to four. 

5. Increase the amount of longevity increment from $100 to $200. 

In glancing through testimony already presented before this committee, Mr, 
Chairman, I have noted many excellent and factual statements about the present 
pay status of postal workers which only reinforce my conviction that this 
Congress should act to bring letter carriers pay scale into closer conformity 
with that existing outside Government service. I shall not further encumber 
the record of these hearings with these facts since I am confident they are 
indelibly impressed upon the minds of the members of this committee. 

Title II of this meritorious bill prevides for much needed adjustments in the 
pay scale for classified employees. 

In my 14 years in Congress I have become increasingly impressed with the 
fact that the civilian employees working for the Federal Government are first 
and foremost dedicated public servants. These thousands of men and women 
are daily serving this Nation and giving to the American people the very best 
kind of government that we can have. And since every laborer is worth his 
hire this devotion to the common good by these thousands of civilian employees 
of the Federal Government must be matched with adequate compensation. 
Living in an era when we are rightly concerned about standards of living in even 
the remotest corners of the earth and when we justly tax ourselves to provide 
funds not only for the military defense of the free world but for economic de- 
velopment and for the sharing of our technology and vast natural and material 
resourees, we cannot sit idly by and watch the standard of living creep up 
among other segments of our economy and at the same time ignore the fact that 
Federal employees are generally the last to receive needed adjustments in their 
compensation—oftentimes long after most others in non-Government positions 
have received their adjustments to meet not only the cost of living rise which 
now seems to occur with almost regularity but increase and enjoy an even higher 
standard of living. 

Mr. Chairman, the Federal Government is constantly and rightfully using its 
power and influence to secure wage adjustments for and to help provide a higher 
standard of living for workers outside the Federal service. The Congress must 
not sit idly by and set standards for private industry and fail to meet these same 
standards when it comes to its own employees. Todo so will be courting danger, 
real and eminent, and will certainly eventually lead to increased inefficiency 
and lessening of service to the people of all the States. Like wages in private 
industry, the Federal wage structure must be kept constantly under review so 
as to reflect sharp increases in the cost of living and so as to provide even more 
of the comforts and conveniences as well as the necessities for daily living 
that go to make up every man’s life. As we advance technologically and as more 
products and services are made available to ease man’s burden and raise his 
living standard, we must make certain that Federal workers are able to partake 
of these blessings. 

In his state of the Union message last January the President told this Con- 
gress, “1960 promises to be the most prosperous in our history.’ This means 
higher production, higher employment, slowly rising prices, about a 2-percent 
increase in the Consumer Price Index, a continued rise in profits and dividends, 
higher wages and salaries. This does add up to more prosperity except for the 
Federal employees unless the adjustments called for in this bill are enacted 
into law. 

Title III provides that this increase become effective on the first day of the 
first pay period which begins after January 1, 1960. 

Mr. Chairman, this is worthy legislation and I urge its approval. Thank 
you. 
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STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN B. F. SISK, OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Chairman, I urge that the committee report out a bill to provide adequate 
pay increases for postal workers and other Federal employees. I have received 
a tremendous number of letters from constituents of mine who are underpaid 
Federal employees, and I’m sure all my colleagues have received similar mail. 
It is shocking to go through these letters: a postal employee who has worked 
92 years as a mail carrier isn’t earning enough to make ends meet, and his 
wife has to go to work; a postal employee who is eligible for retirement, but can’t 
afford to retire; many who can’t afford to have cars, can’t send their children 
to college, who are holding down two jobs. 

Aside from testifying to personal hardships existing, these letters point out 
what the committee well knows: that the morale of the postal service is at the 
lowest ebb. Thousands of trained employees are leaving their jobs, and this 
loss of experienced workers is requiring large expenditures for training new 
employees which should be going into the paychecks of longtime workers. 

Present pay scales in postal work are deplorable. We all realize that the 
average letter carrier’s annual wage of $4,640 is completely insufficient for 
supporting a family. There is no reason for further delay in rectifying this 
situation. 

It is amazing to me that the Government of the United States allows its 
employees to work on a pay scale that wouldn’t be tolerated in private industry. 
Not only is this situation tolerated, it is encouraged by the executive tight-money 
policy. This ostensibly is to keep down the Federal budget. Federal employees 
are trying to keep budgets too, and they would like to keep them in black rather 
than in red. 

The best interests of economy in Government would be served by a proper 
postal pay scale. The public is entitled to efficient, economical postal service, 
and adequate pay is essential to getting this accomplished. This legislation is 
long overdue, and I urgently request your earliest action. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE DON MAGNUSON, OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Chairman, I firmly believe a Federal pay raise should be granted and am 
supporting legislation for that purpose. Along with many of my colleagues I 
have introduced a general pay-raise bill for classified employees and postal 
workers. I am not interested in any claim to authorship, but I am interested 
in helping postal workers and other Federal employees achieve wage levels com- 
parable to those in private industry in order to keep pace with increased living 
costs. 

Iam amazed and disappointed by the negative attitude taken by the adminis- 
tration on the Federal pay problem. In his budget message, the President said 
the matter of pay increases should be held in abeyance pending the study of a 
proposed Pay Commission, not yet approved nor established. 

The suggestion of a Commission to make a long-range study of Federal pay 
systems may have merit, but it will not take care of the problem Federal 
employees are facing now. 

During the last few years increases in Federal salaries generally have lagged 
far behind those granted in private industry. It seems obvious that if Federal 
wage earners are to keep pace with the increasing costs of living—now at an 
alltime high—they should be granted salaries commensurate with those in 
private industry, which are based more realistically with the cost-of-living 
index. 

Immediate salary relief not only will help meet the requirements of the 
family budget, but will serve as a tremendous boost in morale to these hard- 
working public servants. In addition, a long-range goal to keep in mind is that 
a proper salary incentive is vitally important to the Government’s recruiting 
efforts. 

There are a number of pay proposals before you. Just which one or com- 
bination thereof should be adopted is understandably difficult to determine until 
all of the evidence is considered. But one thing is certain. An immediate pay 
raise is badly needed despite the shortsighted contentions of the administration 
which certainly are not in the interest of true economy or efficient conduct of 
the public’s business. 

I hope the committee will see fit to take favorable action at this time. 


Thank you. 
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STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN Rosert E. Cook, or OHIO 


Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the enactment of legislation in the present 
session of Congress to provide a pay raise for our postal and other Federal 
employees. Such a raise is long overdue. It would raise the wages of these 
employees to the level of wages in private industry. 

The correspondence from my district reveals instance after instance of fi- 
nancial hardship for these local representatives of our Federal Government. 
The.average letter carrier’s salary of $4,640 is hardly enough to meet the present- 
day high costs of food, clothing, shelter, and medical expenses. 

If we expect these trained workers to remain in Federal service, this Congress 
must face up to their financial problems and vote them a needed pay increase, 

I have introduced H.R. 11231 calling for these needed increases. It is similar 
to the so-called Morrison bill, and I hope its principles will receive the favorable 
consideration of your committee. 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN THOMAS G. Morris, 0F NEW MEXICO 


Mr. Chairman and members of the comimttee, I appreciate the opportunity to 
appear before this committee to urge the enactment of H.R. 10865. This bill is 
similar to the one introduced by the distinguished gentleman from Louisiana and 
other Members of the House. 

The fact that more than three score Members have introduced bills to in- 
crease the pay of postal employees is sufficient indication of the need for this 
legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, it was not so long ago that employment in the U.S. post office 
was much sought after. This was not due to the fact that the work was easy; 
on the contrary, the work was responsible and exacting. But the relative good 
pay in the post office and fringe benefits, such as sick leave, vacation with pay, 
made work in the post office highly attractive. 

Work in the post office remains highly responsible and exacting. But the 
attraction of this type of employment is diminishing from year to year. Private 
industry has caught up with the fringe benefits offered to postal employees, and 
in many cases, has surpassed them. At the same time, the relative level of pay 
in the post office has deteriorated appreciably as compared with pay received 
in private industry. 

I have received communications from many postal workers in New Mexico 
indicating the hardships which they are encountering through continued low 
salaries. 

The average pay of a postal employee is just about $92 a week, or $2.30 an 
hour. This compares unfavorably with wages received by many groups in 
private industry. According to the latest figures published by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, the average weekly wages in the durable goods industries were 
$2.45 an hour; workers in metal industries received $2.86 an hour; in trans- 
portation, $2.72 an hour. I could go on listing many more industries which 
pay appreciably higher wages than the Post Office. 

No wonder that the attractiveness of work in postal offices is constantly 
diminishing. An efficiently operating post office is essential for the welfare of 
the economy. 

Mr. Chairman, we must not allow the continued deterioration of pay in 
the postal service. 

The only recourse for postal employees to receive a fair wage is an appeal 
to Congress. It is unnecessary for me to add to the overwhelmingly convincing 
record that the representatives of the postal employees and other Federal Gov- 
ernment employees, as well as impartial observers, have made before this com- 
mittee. They have established a fair case and the facts are overwhelming that 
a pay increase for postal employees is long overdue. Not only must the 2%- 
percent increase be made permanent but a more realistic salary base must be 
established. 

I urge the committee to recommend the immediate enactment of an equitable 
increase for all postal employees. 

Thank you. 
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STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN JEFFERY COHELAN OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate the opportunity to 
state my support for Congressman Morrison's bill to adjust pay scales for Fed- 
eral employees, H.R. 9883. My bill, H.R. 10091, is a companion measure. 

I do not presume to repeat either arguments or statistics which are being sub- 
mitted for the committee’s attention by others, but only to briefly state my 
reasons for sponsoring this legislation and to cite quickly a few figures which 
indicate the importance of this legislation to the Seventh District of California 
which I have the honor to represent in Congress. 

In determining the wage needs of Federal employees we take into account 
comparable wage scales for comparable work and/or basic needs in terms of liv- 
ing costs. With reference to the first of these two standards, the present 
salary spread for a lettercarrier at grade 4 is, as you know, from $4,035 at the 
beginning to $4,875 7 years later at the top automatic grade. As far as classiiied 
Federal workers are concerned, salaries for GS-4 grade which is a good median 
for purposes of comparison range, even under the proposed hike, from only 
$4,115 to $5,365. 

To compare, in Oakland, Calif., the principal city of the Seventh Congressional 
District, the salary scale for policemen and firemen ranges from $6,396 to $6,828 
per year. In Alameda County which includes both the Seventh and Eighth 
Districts, county employees range from $4,296 to $5,232 for the typically low- 
paid positions of gardner and storekeeper, through $5,040 to $5,244 for laborers 
and maintenance men, to a flat $5,876 for yardmen, traffic painters and tree 
trimmers. These are, in fact, the lowest pay scales in the county, with the 
sole exception of janitors and messengers. Figures are from the Alameda 
County Civil Service Commission. 

At Alameda Naval Air Station in Alameda County, Federal workers are 
being paid at the rate of $4,576 to $4,950 for laborers, $4,929 to $5,345 for 
gardners, and so forth, starting from the bottom up. 

These comparisons indicate quite clearly that present Federal pay scales are, 
in Alameda County as elsewhere, both inadequate in terms of equality for Fed- 
eral workers and also so unattractive as to place the Federal Government at a 
disadvantage as an employer. 

With reference to the second standard, basic needs in terms of living costs, 
I would refer to the recent report of the Heller Committee for Research in Social 
Economics, an independent study for the University of California, which found 
after exhaustive research and study that the annual wage which will permit 
normal living with reasonable security today is $6,271 for a wage earner with a 
wife and two children who rents his home. With most Federal employees now 
earning less than $5,500 per year and far too many averaging less than $5,000, 
the conclusion is obvious. 

I am aware that the Federal employee has, for some time, enjoyed a variety 
of fringe benefits and that the argument is advanced that these benefits must be 
taken into account when Federal pay scales are being examined. I agree that 
they should be examined, for the fact is that new fringe benefits have been 
obtained in ever-increasing numbers in private industry and wages in industry 
have increased so handsomely that the advantage once enjoyed by the Federal 
Government in attracting workers has been lost. Furthermore, as the Cordiner 
report states, Federal employees actually contribute as much as 50 percent more 
toward the cost of their fringe benefits than do private workers. 

These points—which are detailed and expanded at considerable length in the 
testimony of other witnesses—make the case for the legislation under considera- 
tion. Itis avery strong case, indeed. 

I urge the committee to approve this legislation because the needs of Federal 
workers for more equitable pay are clear and because the dignity and self-reliance 
of Federal workers and their families is at stake. 

Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN Harotp T. (Bizz) JOHNSON, OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, may I assure you that I ap- 
preciate the opportunity to submit a brief statement in support of H.R. 9883 
introduced by the distinguished Congressman from Louisiana, Mr. James B. 
Morrison. 
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As many of you may be aware, I introduced a companion bill to the Morrison 
bill, H.R. 10204. 

Within my district are several hundred postal and Federal workers, and I 
have a definite interest in their welfare. Hundreds of these employees have 
communicated with me, drawing my attention to their need for a salary in- 
crease. In so doing, they also drew attention to the fact that great numbers 
of them found it necessary to go outside of their regular jobs in the postal and 
Federal service and find other jobs so that they and their families could live as 
good Americans. Their letters also indicate that a great number of their wives 
had to find jobs. These situations are deplorable in the postal and Federal 
services. 

I believe that our Federal Government should pay skilled postal employees 
and other Federal employees a salary that will permit them to live and enjoy 
the American standard of living. I submit, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, that this condition does not exist at the present time in postal and 
Federal employment. 

As members of this committee know, I represent the great State of California, 
and in our State university we have a highly respected and completely independ- 
ent group of economists, quite generally known as the Heller committee, which 
was set up for the purpose of research in social economics. The Heller commit- 
tee operates on the concept that its purpose is to describe and present figures 
based on salary necessary for an employee to receive in order to live at what is 
currently recognized as comfortable living. Of course this committee goes 
beyond the rigid confines of “cost-of-living” in attempting to describe necessary 
wages for an employee and his family to have what is considered a comfortable 
living. They agree, as do I, that there certainly must be more in this life than 
a bare existence. The Heller committee is receiving and has received more than 
normal recognition in my State and throughout the United States as the out- 
standing authority in its field, and I feel that its recommendations are of 
extreme value. Might I point out, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
that the Heller committee, in its recent report, indicates that an employee with a 
wife and two children who owns his home, should receive a salary of $6,638 per 
year. A wage earner who rents his home should receive a salary of $6,271. 
These salaries are recommended by the Heller committee on the premise that 
they will meet the American standard of living—a reasonably comfortable living 
for an employee and his family. 

The Morrison bill comes very close to giving post office clerks, letter carriers, 
and other Federal employees a salary which would meet this minimum need to 
provide a comfortable living for these fine American citizens. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I might, of course, utilize other 
examples as reasons why our good postal and Federal employees should receive 
an increase in salary. However, I know that representatives of organizations of 
these employees have already presented you with many startling examples as to 
the need for an increase in salary for postal and Federal employees. 

My purpose, this morning, is only to add my support to H.R. 9883, and to draw 
your attention to the situation as it exists in the State of California which I 
represent, as outlined by our committee, the Heller committee representing the 
University of California. 

I also desire, at this time, to thank the chairman and members of the commit- 
tee for their promptness in scheduling these hearings. May I urge that they be 
equally prompt in reporting out an increase in salary for these fine, deserving 
employees. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN CHESTER E. Merrow, oF NEw HAMPSHIRE 


Mr. Chairman, I am grateful to have this opportunity to appear before your 
committee to speak in support of the proposed adjustment in the basic compen- 
sation rates of our Federal Government employees. As you know, I introduced 
a similar bill, H.R. 10504, to provide an adequate wage increase for our postal 
and classified employees during this session and I wholeheartedly believe that 
the prompt enactment of this legislation is in the best interests of the future of 
our Federal service and of the Nation. Since Federal employees are denied the 
right to bargain for better wages and working conditions, they are dependent 
on the fair play of the Congress for their attainment of a position of parity with 
their fellow workers in the private sector of the economy. 
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Because of the plethora of propaganda about waste in Government and ineffi- 
cient “empire-building” practiced by some few civil servants, the American public 
tends to belittle the importance of the contribution made by our postal and civil 
service employees to our national welfare. It is vital to our national preserva- 
tion that we have the ablest and best trained personnel in the Federal Service. 

Government personnel directors can testify to the serious difficulties they have 
run into in recruiting trained personnel because of their inability to compete with 
the alluring offers of private industry. Should this competitive disadvantage 
continue, we will witness a decided decline in employee morale, a growing turn- 
over rate, and eventually the demands of expediency necessitating the adminis- 
tration of our vital public service by ill-equipped, ineffective personnel. The 
Federal Government should be a leader in enlightened personnel practices and 
not be a laggard willing to let things ride until it becomes imperative to adopt 
developments long since accepted and undertaken in private industry. 

Since the end of World War II, the almost continuous upward spiral in the 
cost of living has perennially left our Federal employees the victims of inflation. 
The rise in prices has outdistanced the infrequent increases in Federal pay rates. 
Since the 1958 Federal salary increase, the Consumer Price Index has gone up 
another 21% percent. Each time the Federal employees win a well-deserved pay 
increase, they soon find that the rest of the economy has spurted ahead again 
leaving them behind in their wake. 

Conerete evidence of the declining purchasing power of our Federal workers 
can be found by comparing the present general schedule wage rates for classified 
employees, measured in terms of constant 1939 dollars which eliminates the 
inflationary effect, with the actual comparable 1989 wage rates. For instance, a 
GS-5 today earns $4,040 annually, which in 1939 dollars would be $1,900 or $100 
less in real value than the $2,000 1939 GS-5 wage rate. In turn, a GS—9’s 1960 
salary of $5,985—$2,815 in 1939 dollars—can in effect buy $385 less than his 
1939 salary of $3,200. A GS-13 is comparatively even worse off than his 
subordinates. For bis 1960 salary of $9,890, measured in 1939 dollars $4,653, 
offers him $947 less in actual purchasing power than his $5,600 1939 salary. 
It would require a 20.3 percent pay increase for a GS-13 to restore his 19389 
purchasing power. 

This declining relative purchasing power of their wage dollars has led many 
classified and postal workers to take secondary jobs or have their wives go back 
to work, despite its potential injurious impact on their family lives. In a recent 
survey of 20,000 postal letter carriers, 95 percent reported that they had families 
to support, 31 percent had had to take on secondary jobs, 48 percent had wives 
who worked, and 93 percent claimed they were operating at a deficit—an esti- 
mated average annual deficit of $903. This is in a period when much of the 
economy is enjoying unprecedented prosperity. What valid justification can we 
possibly offer for depriving our Federal employees of their fair share of our great 
national prosperity ? 

The disparity in the size of wage increases and in the amount of real take-home 
pay is not confined to a comparison of Federal employees with other occupational 
groups in private industry. Even within the Federal service itself there are 
striking inequities. There is a decided disparity between the wages of classified 
and postal employees and the earnings of the nearly 700,000 Federal workers 
whose rates of compensation are not set by Congress but are adjusted by ad- 
ministrative wage boards to the prevailing wage patterns in the communities 
where the workers are employed. These wage board workers have the advantage 
over their fellow Federal employees in having their earnings adapted to changes 
in the cost of living. In the past 244 years, for instance, the wage board workers 
have received average pay increases of 5 percent in fiscal 1958, 6 percent in fiscal 
1959 and an additional 5 percent in the first 8 months of the current fiscal year. 
Yet despite the upward course of wages in private industry and the increased 
earnings enjoyed by their fellow wage board employees, no adjustment has been 
made in the salaries of classified or postal employees since 1958. We in Con- 
gress have an opportunity now to eradicate this detrimental inequity by providing 
the classified and postal workers with a level of income commensurate with fel- 
low workers both inside and outside of Government service. 

Opponents to this legislation argue that we can not afford to grant another 
Federal pay boost at this time because it would add to our already huge Federal 
expenditures and it would cause an inflationary chain reaction. I strongly favor 
Government economy, but to deny a wage increase would be false economy. It 
will cost the Government more to replace dissatisfied Federal employees who re- 
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sign to seek more equitable wages elsewhere than it would to approve an ade- 
quate pay raise. The Hoover Commission estimated that it costs $3,000 to re- 
cruit and train a new Federal employee. 

Mr. Chairman, national interest necessitates our prompt approval of an adjust- 
ment in the compensation rates of our Federal employees. These devoted civil 
servants should be given an equitable economic position with their fellow workers 
in our society. A postponement would entail needless hardship for these men and 
women and it could seriously impair the effectiveness of our Federal service. 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, OF ALABAMA 


I would like to call to the attention of the members of the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee my bill, H.R. 7029, which provides increases in compen- 
sation for food service workers and laundry workers under the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

For a number of years the laundry and dietetic employees in the lower grades 
of the Veterans’ Administration have been faced with a serious wage problem. 
This is true not only at the veterans hospital in Tuscaloosa, Ala., which is located 
in the congressional district I have the privilege to represent, but at a number 
of other VA installations throughout the United States. During these years I 
have made a sincere effort to obtain a more equitable pay schedule for workers in 
those categories. Unfortunately, my efforts to date have been unsuccessfulfl 

As you know, the enactment of Public Law 763 of the 83d Congress abolished 
the crafts, protective, and custodial schedule of the Classification Act and also 
revised sections 202(7) of that act to provide for pay treatment on a prevailing 
rate basis for employees in trades, crafts, and manual labor occupations. At the 
time Public Law 763 was under consideration in the House of Representatives, it 
was the impression of many that the transfer would result in wage increases for 
all employees affected. This certainly has not been the case in Tuscaloosa and 
at certain other VA hospitals. As for the laundry and dietetic employees at the 
Tuscaloosa Veterans Hospital, those occupying rank and file jobs have seen little, 
if any, change in their rates on the basis of prevailing wage studies since the 
transfer took effect in August 1955. Yet, during tha time, the cost of living has 
increased considerably. It is true that the Veterans’ Administration, in estab- 
lishing the new wage system, adopted in January of 1956 a $1 minimum hourly 
rate. Had it not been for this action by the VA, the laundry and dietetic em- 
ployees would have suffered even more acutely. 

As a result of my activities in behalf of the laundry and dietetic employees, 
a representative of the Veterans’ Adminintration central office visited Tuscaloosa 
and explained in some detail to the employees the operation of the wage system. 
With the excellent cooperation of Chairman Tom Murray, a conference was 
arranged last year with the staff of the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee, officials of the Veterans’ Administration, and myself in an effort to 
obtain an administrative solution for this problem. Yet, today the basic problem 
still remains unsolved. 

Since the original wage schedule for the Tuscaloosa area was announced on 
August 28, 1955, there have been average wage increases for employees paid 
under the VA maintenance schedule (craftsmen, helpers, etc.) of 24 percent 
per hour, exclusive of the effect of applying $1 minimum hourly rate. In con- 
trast, laundry employees have received no benefit from these actions. The food 
service schedule has risen an average of 10 percent, but the employees in the 
lower grades have realized little, if any, benefit from this change. Even so, 
the food service increases are far below those put into effect for maintenance 
employees. 

Recently I requested the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, 
to supply information on rate increases in private industry in the Tuscaloosa 
locality. Although the Bureau does not maintain data on the Tuscaloosa area, 
it did provide this information on average gross weekly earnings in all manufac- 
turing industries in the State of Alabama: 


You will note the average weekly earnings of industrial workers in private 
plants have risen $13.87 per week over the past 5 years. In addition, the Depart- 
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ment of Industrial Relations on August 8, 1957, advised me that the total wag 
increase since 1955 in the Tuscaloosa area reached approximately 10 percent. 

I am well aware of the prevailing rate concept under which the wages of 
Federal employees are fixed. However, with. the significant increase in wages 
in private business during recent years, coupled with the increased cost of living, 
it is difficult to explain to the employees at the Tuscaloosa Veterans Hospital 
their failure to secure even one base pay increase in the same period. 

In discussing this matter with a number of my colleagues in the House of 
Representatives, I find that others from various sections of the country have 
received similar protests from their constituents in Federal laundry and food 
service operations. Therefore, the problem does not appear to be confined to 
a particular section of the United States. Moreover, laundry and food service 
employes in VA hospitals outside Tuscaloosa have written me in great numbers 
voicing their concern over the inadequacy of their wage rates. 

Because all approaches available to me from an administrative standpoint 
had been exhausted, on May 7 of last year I introduced H.R. 7029 as a means of 
securing legislative review of the problem. Since that time, Representatives 
Mathews of Florida, and Trimble of Arkansas, have sponsored bills on the 
same subject. Also, Senators Sparkman and Kefauver have introduced in the 
Senate bills that are identical to H.R. 7029. 

From past experience, I know that the members of this committee have taken 
a personal interest in problems affecting Federal employees. ‘Therefore, in con- 
nection with your current consideration of pay legislation affecting Federal classi- 
fied and postal workers, I feel that it is appropriate to urge that the members 
of the committee give sympathetic consideration to the plight of the laundry and 
dietetic workers at the Tuscaloosa Veterans Hospital and at other VA installa- 
tions throughout the United States. 

I would like to request that the entire text of H.R, 7029 be printed in the hear- 
ings at the conclusion of my remarks. 


(H.R. 7029, 86th Cong., 1st sess. ] 


A BILL To provide increases in compensation for food service workers and laundry 
workers under the Veterans’ Administration 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That (a) the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs is authorized and directed to make compensation adjustments with respect 
to employees under his jurisdiction, as follows: 

(1) Employees subject to the prevailing rate schedule for food service work- 
ers shall be transferred to the General Schedule of the Classification Act of 1949, 
at a seale of pay rates which is the same as the scale of pay rates for nursing 
assistants under such schedule. 

(2) Employees subject to the prevailing rate schedule for laundry workers 
shall be transferred to the prevailing rate schedule for maintenance workers, at 
a scale of pay rates which is the same as the scale of pay rates for maintenance 
workers. 

(b) No employee shall be reduced in compensation by reason of this Act. 

(ec) The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs shall prescribe such regulations 
as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN JOHN F.. BALDWIN, OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Chairman, I want to congratulate this committee upon scheduling these 
hearings on pending bills which would provide pay increases for Federal postal 
employees and Federal classified employees. In my opinion a pay increase for 
these employees is urgently needed. This is particularly true in the high wage 
scale and high cost of living areas such as the San Francisco Bay area. For 
example, the blue-collar employees at the Mare Island Naval Shipyard at Val- 
lejo, Calif., received a 5.1 percent increase on December 8, 1958, and a 5.9 per- 
cent increase on December 29, 1959. This would indicate that the Federal postal 
employees and Federal classified employees in this northern California area 
should receive an increase of approximately 11 percent simply to keep abreast 
of the increases granted to blue-collar employees since the last pay increase for 
postal employees and classified employees. 

Because the need for a sizable pay increase is most urgent in high cost of liv- 
ing and high wage scale areas, I have introduced a bill, H.R. 709, which would 
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provide that the rates of compensation of officers and employees subject to the 
Classification Act of 1949 should hereafter be fixed and adjusted by a wage board 
on the basis of prevailing rates and practices. I believe this type of bill would 
provide the most satisfactory solution for a high wage scale and high cost of 
living area, such as the San Francisco Bay area. 

The discrepancy between the pay scale of Federal employees as compared with 
those in surrounding communities is particularly noticeable in the case of Fed- 
eral firefighters in the San Francisco Bay area. For this reason I have intro- 
duced H.R. 10403, which would provide for the determination of compensation 
of firefighting personnel in accordance with the prevailing rates in surrounding 
areas. I hope very much that your committee will give favorable consideration 
to this bill. 

In the event that this committee, in its wisdom, does not approve legislation 
along the lines of H.R. 709 and H.R. 10403, then I should like to urge that you 
at least approve a general bill which would provide for a general increase in 
the pay of Federal postal employees and Federal classified employees. I should 
likewise like to urge that the increase be at least 11 percent in amount so that 
it will be equivalent to the increases already granted to blue-collar employees in 
the San Francisco Bay area since the last pay increase was authorized for 
Federal postal employees and Federal classified employees. 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN JAMES ROOSEVELT, OF CALIFORNIA 


The need for an increase in the salaries of postal and Federal classified 
employees is a problem for which, in my opinion, Congress should find an ade- 
quate solution as soon as possible. 

As I view it, this problem has two aspects. First, the immediate relief of 
the need of these employees for added income at a time when rising prices have 
continued to reduce purchasing power. This is the personal and social aspect 
of the problem which needs no prolonged consideration and requires the as- 
sembly of no additional economic data beyond that which we already have at 
hand. 

Then there is the second phase which has long-range implications. Congress 
has received recommendations for extensive study of all pay systems according 
to which employees of the Federal Government are compensated. There is, no 
doubt, some merit in this suggestion, but it involves a project which is aside and 
apart from the essence of this problem, which is providing additional income 
for these employees and doing it now. 

In recent years, Congress has increased postal and classified salaries seven 
times, beginning in 1945, but it has never adequately increased the pay of all 
grades. This failure to enable these employees fully to overcome their economic 
disadvantage is one reason why I am advocating prompt action. These em- 
ployees have suffered chiefly from delay in raising pay each time it was ap- 
parent that the need existed. 

For some years Federal Government employees have been suffering along 
with many other persons from the lessening purchasing power of the dollar. 
There is a striking difference between salaried Federal employees and many 
workers in private industry. The latter have continuously received frequent 
and regular adjustment of their salaries. Business does it in this way because 
it is a sound policy and one which enables any well-operated enterprise to main- 
tain its position in the labor market. 

The Federal Government policy should not be less enlightened. We hear on 
many occasions statement of the principle that there should be more businesslike 
methods in Government. There is considerable truth in such a statement, but 
it does not apply only to certain operating procedures. It applies equally to the 
treatment which Government or private business accords its employees. 

Because of this failure to adopt and maintain a sound salary policy, the Fed- 
eral Government has done a real injustice to its employees and has lost many 
thousands of employees who were needed. By failing to retain their services, 
the Government has engaged in a practice which is costly and no doubt has had 
serious effects which may never be fully appraised. No organization, public or 
private, can afford to tolerate turnover of personnel at a rate which is depriving 
it of valuable manpower. That is the impersonal and businesslike aspect of this 
problem which the Government should not ignore. 
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And so, no matter how we approach this question of providing adequate sal- 
aries for our postal and classified personnel, we come to the same conclusion ; 
namely, that there must be prompt action to provide the pay which will make 
available to the Government at all times the trained and experienced persons 
that are needed to conduct the public business. 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN PAUL A, FINO, OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. I am Congressman Paul A. 
Fino of New York. At the outset, I wish to thank this committee for the oppor- 
tunity to appear here today and speak in support of a Federal pay raise bill. 

Because of my interest and concern in the plight of our Federal workers, I 
introduced legislation to increase their pay. 

I do not believe there is anyone who is cognizant of the problems confronting 
our Federal employees who will disagree with me when I say that our Federal 
civil service employees’ standard of living has suffered severely by reason of 
the constantly rising cost of living which today is the highest in history. 

Gentlemen, the case of our faithful postal and classified employees is clear, 
meritorious, and convincing. It is difficult to see any justification for any fur- 
ther congressional delay. 

I think that we all agree that the postal and classified worker who performs 
vital services needed for the prosperity and welfare of the Nation is entitled to a 
decent standard of living. This it seems to me is self-evident. But the fact 
is that the salary we pay the letter carrier, the mail clerk, and the other Federal 
employees is way below the minimum required for an adequate living standard. 
The data presented to your committee show that the postal worker, as well as the 
average classified employee, gets only about three-quarters of what is needed for 
an adequate living standard. This argument is supported by the most reliable 
study on the subject; namely the Heiler budget, prepared by competent and 
impartial researchers at the University of California. 

I am firmly convinced that this report is sufficient argument for approving the 
wage increase for the postal and classified employees. Nevertheless, we con- 
tinue to defer doing justice to the Federal employees, and with every month 
that action is deferred, we allow salaries of postal and Federal employees to 
erode further and further, because of the ever-rising cost of living. At the same 
time the pay of workers outside the Government—those in private industry— 
keeps on improving year by year as the unions keep on getting increases for 
them under free collective bargaining. 

Postal and Federal employees, like employees in private industry, continue to 
improve productivity and increase the efficiency of operations. They should, 
therefore, be entitled to the same increase that workers in the steel or other 
private industries receive. 

As a matter of fact, even in the Government we recognize this fact, when 
Wwe make annual wage adjustments to blue-collar employees, These wage ad- 
justments are required by law. And they are by no means a result of Govern- 
ment taking the leadership in adjusting the wages of its blue-collar workers 
but are only made after employees in private industry receive increases. Under 
this System, in fiscal 1958 the average blue-collar employee has received a 5- 
percent increase: in fiscal 1959, the average increase was boosted by 6 percent, 
and in the first 8 months of the current fiscal year an additional 5 percent 
was granted to them. This wage increase in the past 214 years was given to 
blue-collar Federal employees just to catch up with employees doing similar 
work in private industry. 

It should be common knowledge that the inadequate compensation paid to 
our civil service employees also has seriously affected the morale of the men 
and women in Government service. We cannot possibly expect better work 
performance and greater efficiency in our Government service if our Federal 
workers find themselves pressed by the hardship of financial problems. 

It is my firm conviction that only a pay raise will help to restore the broken 
morale among our Federal workers which in turn will help to improve our civil 
service system. 

Our Government workers should be adequately paid so that they can main- 
tain themselves in self-respect, security, and dignity—so that they don’t have 
to work two jobs to maintain and support their families. 
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Just like union workers, through their collective-bargaining rights, have 
received pay increases, we must do the same for our postal and classified Fed- 
eral employees. We must enact legislation that will provide a fair and just wage 
increase for all postal and classified Federal employees. 

We, in Congress, have a duty which we cannot shirk—we must not only un- 
derstand the problems of our Federal workers but we must do something to 
solve them. This is a responsibility that falls squarely on our shoulders and 
we can no longer ignore it. ; 

An adequate and just pay-raise bill is a must in this session of Congress. I, 
therefore, urge this committee to give this problem its most serious and favor- 
able consideration. ; 

Again, my thanks to this committee for receiving me today and allowing me 
to speak in support of a pay raise bill for all of our dedicated public servants. 


HOovSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 30, 1960. 
Hon. Tom Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Civil Service and Post Office, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CHAIRMAN Murray: There are many bills before your committee de- 
signed to provide a health benefits program for certain retired employees of the 
Government, one of which is my bill H.R. 8781. 

Our retired civil service personnel deserve the right to be heard on their need 
to participate in the new medical benefits program for our civil employees. I 
share with other Members of Congress the hope that this legislative proposal 
ean be scheduled for hearings in the immediate future and reported out for 
congressional consideration before adjournment of the 86th Congress. Your help 
in scheduling early hearings will be appreciated by our civil service retirees. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ep EpMonpDson, 
Member of Congress. 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM T. MuRPHY, OF ILLINOIS 


One matter of great importance that we must take care of before adjournment 
is the matter of increasing the pay of our postal workers. I am sure that when 


the legislation from the Committee on Post Office and Civil Service reaches the 


floor of the House, it will pass by an overwhelming margin. 

During the past week, three Cabinet members appeared before the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service and testified in favor of delay. They 
requested that the action on pay legislation be delayed because of a pending study 
that does not involve nor concern the pay of postal employees. 

I think most of us have a thorough realization of what the facts are relative 
to postal pay. During the past 11 years, when pay raises for most workers have 
become almost an annual event, the postal employees have had only four in- 
creases. I know what the result has been in Chicago. The officials in the 
Chicago post office are finding it more and more difficult to secure proper and 
competent help. In January 1960, 386 left the postal service in Chicago; in 
February 1960, 356 left the service; in March 1960, 407 left the service; and in 
April 1960, 423 left the service. This is a substantial turnover even in an office 
as large as Chicago. The figures quoted concern only employees with a year or 
more of service. I think that the figures would be even more shocking if we had 
the details on employees who come into the post office and work for a short 
period of time, then leave because of the inadequacy of pay. 

I have been informed that, shortly after the holiday season, about 700 em- 
ployees were appointed on a 30-day trial in the Chicago post office. Only 50 of 
this group took the civil service examination. The balance of 650 were dropped 
in January 1960 because of the fact that they were not interested in employ- 
ment in the postal service. 

We are told that, if we pass an adequate pay increase bill for postal em- 
ployees, it will be vetoed and, in the face of the fact that there have been three 
vetoes of postal pay legislation in the past 6 years, undoubtedly that threat will 
be carried out. The Government pays the going rate when it hires people on a 
contract basis. The one area where there is an absolute ceiling on pay seems 
to be in the Government service. If there is a veto, I am sure that the Congress 
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will vote to override and make certain that the employees will get the pay raise 
so rightfully due them. I do not believe the pay raise for postal employees 
should be sacrificed to create a larger budgetary surplus. 

We are asked: “Where are we going to get the money to pay this salary in- 
crease?’ I think we can get it from the same place that we got the money to 
pay the interest on the debt when it rose from $7,671 million in 1959 to 
$9,385 million this year. That, gentlemen, is an increase of $1,714 million. I 
heard little protest about that increase in expenditure. This pay increase won’t 
cost that much. It is further estimated that the interest charges will go up 
still another $200 million in 1961. The Director of the Budget doesn’t seem 
alarmed about that. Neither do the Federal Reserve bank officials, who originally 
increased the prime interest rate. 

In 1958 we spent $2,231 million on international affairs and finance; in 1959 
this expenditure was increased to $3,780 million, or an increase of $1,549 million. 

Yes, we can get the money we need for this pay raise from the same place 
‘we got the money to pay these increases. We do not ask the worker on a cost- 
plus contract to work for part pay; we do not ask the contractor on a cost-plus 
contract to work for partial remuneration because of the Federal budget. We 
have no right to request the Federal employees to go on a part-pay basis. They 
are entitled to adequate pay. 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN Rosert H. MICHEL OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to express a few thoughts which 
I have on pending postal pay raise legislation. 

I don’t believe that I am in a position to tell you specialists on the committee 
precisely what figure would be reasonable and just as a prevailing postal wage 
seale for the entire country. I recognize that in some areas a job with the 
Post Office Department is still one of the better in the community, and yet in 
others we find some gross inequalities and injustices. 

I find this situation existing in my own district where in the rural areas I 
get no complaints but rather an ever-increasing interest in employment in the 
postal Service. In the industrial and heavily urbanized area, however, in and 
around Peoria and Pekin, Ill., I find the postal employee grossly underpaid in 
relation to his fellow workers doing comparable work in private industry. 

Take, for example, the starting salary of a broomsweeper in the larger indus- 
tries in Peoria. At Caterpillar Tractor Co. a broomsweeper starts at $2.185 an 
hour; at LeTourneau-Westinghouse a janitor gets $2.08 an hour to start; at 
Keystone Steel & Wire a common laborer gets $2.13 to start; and at Hiram 
Walker & Sons, a janitor gets $2.525 an hour. In the extreme, therefore, we 
have a beginning janitor or common laborer making in excess of what a 25-year 
veteran of the postal service gets. This is not right, Mr. Chairman! 

I made rather an interesting survey of two of my biggest post offices, at 
Peoria and Pekin, and found to my dismay that of 190 regular clerk employees 
in the Peoria post office, 166 have to depend on outside income to support their 
families. Of the total 190 clerks, 98 are working at an extra job and one clerk 
has two extra jobs. There are 73 wives of clerks with children also working 
to supplement the family income. 

At the Pekin post office there are 30 letter carriers, 15 of whom have an extra 
job, and 13 wives of these 30 clerks are also working. These clerks range in 
age from 22 through 45 and their period of service ranges from 2 years to 25 
years. Their salary scale ranges from a low of $4,175 for the employee with 
2 years’ service to a high of $5,175 for the 25-year veteran. This latter com- 
parison in itself points up a terrible injustice. 

Mr. Chairman, these postal employees have families with hungry mouths to 
feed and are entitled, in my judgment, to a better break than they are receiving. 
Forcing a father to take a second job substracts from that time which he should 
be spending with his children, and for those wives who must work to supple- 
ment the family income, it is fair to assume that the children are being de- 
prived some measure of motherly care, love, and affection. 

We have an obligation as employers, Mr. Chairman, to pay our postal em- 
ployees a decent living wage, and I hope the committee in its deliberations will 
report out a reasonable pay raise bill that will get the support of the majority 
of the Congress. I am not unmindful that administration spokesmen have testi- 
fied against any increase, but the arguments do not hold for my district. I am 
prepared to support a rate increase in Keeping with my own philosophy that we 
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are not entitled to one service from the Government unless we are willing to 
pay for it. I want to make it clear, however, that I am not wedded to the 
proposition that a pay raise bill must be a part of a rate increase for the prac- 
tical situation bodes otherwise. We ought to have both, but I don’t believe the 
postal employees should be caught in the crossfire. Their situation in the urban 
section of my district is deplorable and we ought to do the right thing and vote 
them a pay raise now. 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN WM. J. RANDALL, OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Chairman, before the conclusion of these hearings I wanted to make a very 
brief statement for inclusion in the record in support of H.R. 10890 (Randall), 
which is a companion to and substantially identical with the Morrison bill H.R. 
9883, and which is but one of more than 100 bills introduced in the House of 
Representatives in an effort to adjust the salary levels of postal and Federal 
employees. 

These faithful Federal and postal employees have received only two pay ad- 
justments since 1952; one increase was granted in 1955 and another in 1958, 
During this period of time the cost of living, but even more important, the 
standard of living, has greatly risen throughout the United States. Even in 
1958 when S. 734 was up for consideration the record will show that Members 
on both sides of the aisle, without regard to party, said that the increase pro- 
vided in that legislation was inadequate then. There is no question but that 
postal and Federal employees continue to lag behind, seriously, in the pur- 
chasing power of their incomes. According to the March 14, 1960, U.S. News & 
World Report tabulation based on data of the U.S. Department of Labor, the 
“real” income of Federal employees was down 3.3 percent. With this trend in 
progress such employees can remain on the job only at a heavy sacrifice to them- 
selves and their families. My conclusion is that they must do so because of a 
sincerity to serve and a high-minded devotion to duty. 

This is not a question of high salaries as certain newspaper editorials would 
have us believe by pointing out how well paid are some Federal employees, but 
mentioning only those in the higher grades which contain only a few hundred 
employees. Instead this is a problem of keeping qualified people at salaries 
which will bear a realistic relationship to our day and time, commensurate with 
the important responsibilities these employees must carry. In speaking of high 
salaries these editorial writers should remember that in the Classification Act 
more than half of the employees are in the first five grades alone and the starting 
salary for grade 5, for example, is just $4,040 and the median postal pay is 
$4,875. 

No, it seems to me it is our responsibility as a sort of board of directors over 
these Government workers to see that our own employees receive salary adjust- 
ments which would enable them to maintain a decent economic position in their 
respective neighborhoods. 

A large percent of postal and Federal workers live in the big metropolitan 
areas and, consequently, in the high cost areas. This means the salaries of these 
workers should correspond to the living costs in the areas in which they reside. 
These salary adjustments are needed now. Postponement to some future, 
indefinite date will inflict an unwarranted hardship on the employees by ex- 
tending a situation that has needed correction even before these bills were 
introduced. 

I think I should point out Federal agencies have had years to make the studies 
they now claim are so necessary as a preliminary to properly adjust Federal 
Salaries. 

It is my sincere belief the salaries should be adjusted upward at this time, and 
then perhaps it may be found that even further adjustments should be made after 
the studies are completed. 

Before concluding this statement, I wish to say that I, for one, was impressed 
With the sincerity of the large volume of mail received favoring these pay 
increases. There was no crying or whimpering. There were no expressions of 
self-pity. Instead, a great many of then set out a personal budget sheet 
showing that they just could not make ends meet on their present incomes. The 
tone of all the letters was one of reasonableness. Substantially what they asked 
for was equality with other workers and simply fair treatment. One of the 
common conclusions was that because of the limited income, most postal workers. 
could not qualify under current requirements for an FHA loan. 
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I urge that the committee take affirmative action on the bills designed to 
increase the pay of postal and Federal workers. 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN GEORGE H. FALLON, OF MARYLAND 


Congress is now approaching the time for a decision on legislation dealing 
with pay increases for the classified and postal employees of the Federal 
Government. 

In my opinion this decision has been delayed too long already, and the least 
we can do at this point is to pass an adequate and equitable pay measure with 
all possible speed. 

There are several compelling reasons why Government employees deserve an 
upward adjustment in their compensation at this time. Let me briefly discuss 
some of these reasons with you. 

One of our most persistent economic problems, the rising cost of living, is still 
with us. Although it is true that there has been no precipitous jump in the 
cost-of-living index recently, it is also true that its movement has continued 
steadily upward since the last pay raise in 1958. 

These costs are now at an alltime high. This is a stubborn, solid fact that 
cannot be ignored or bypassed or buried and forgotten. For the average Fed- 
eral employee, who must watch every penny in order to provide for his family, 
every increase in living costs, no matter how slight, means a comparable loss 
in real income. 

While his real income has declined, the productivity of the average civil ser- 
vant has steadily gone up. A recent independent study published in the authori- 
tative “Review of Economics and Statistics’ demonstrated that the output per 
person in the civil service increased at a rate of about 2.2 percent per annum 
for the 11 years prior to 1958. 

This productivity-increase figure compares very favorably with that of private 
business and industry for this same period. The compensation of the civil 
service, however, has continued to lag disgracefully behind that of the private 
sectors of the economy. Since the time of the last Federal pay raise, wages in 
industry and business have gone up by more than 7 percent. 

Thus, the chronic problem of the Federal Government in recruiting the ablest 
people and retaining their services has been further intensified. Despite the 
vitally important work that the Government must undertake in these times, it 
simply cannot negotiate from a position of strength either in hiring or in holding 
on to the best trained and most experienced people. 

Yet, all of us who have had much contact with Federal employees and have 
come to rely so heavily upon them will agree that on the whole they do a re- 
markably fine job. This is a real tribute to the high sense of duty and the con- 
scientiousness that characterize the civil service in general. 

It is indeed a poor and shortsighted employer who fails to recognize these 
qualities in his employees and to reward them accordingly. It is in this posi- 
tion that we in Congress now find ourselves, and it is high time that we do 
something about it. 

There is only one way for Federal employees to get the pay increase which 
they so badly need and so fully deserve. Congress must pass the necessary 
legislation. 

It is the obligation of every Member of the Congress to understand the basic 
issues associated with this pay legislation and to weigh them carefully. In 
assessing the economic aspects of this question, we must not lose sight of the 
fact that Federal employees are in a uniquely weak position as they seek to 
protect their own interests. They dare not strike, nor can they bargain col- 
— As Members of Congress, we have, therefore, a special responsibility 

or them. 

I am confident that, after considering all of these factors, Congress will pro- 
ceed to take prompt and favorable action on the pending legislation to increase 
the pay of the classified and postal Federal employees. 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN CLYDE DOYLE, OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, all you members of this im- 
portant committee have been applying your time and strength and sincere analysis 
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to the problem of the U.S. postal service workers and Federal employees during ] 
these several weeks growing out of the fact of the admitted substantial rise in 
living costs and the fact that these postal workers have to necessarily rely upon 
Members of Congress to present their meritorious claims for deserved and timely 
increase in compensation. Even you members of this committee who have only 
been Members of Congress during this 86th Congress, and who have sat through 
these important hearings on this problem, must needs know more of the possi- 
bilities and probabilities, and the just deserts of these employees than I do, 
who am not on this committee; nor have I ever been. My major committee 
is the House Armed Services Committee, on which I have now had the pleasure 
of serving for almost 14 years. It would, therefore, be presumptuous for me 
to undertake to try to tell you what you can do. I'll not even undertake to 
claim I am qualified to tell you exactly how much raise you should make, I 
do claim, however, sufficient knowledge of the just deserts of these postal em- 
ployees to vigorously state that they should receive some dignified and reason- 
able raise at the hands of Congress and also at the hands of the President of 
the United States during this 86th Congress. 

And so, I asked several of the typical postal families in the great 23d District, 
Los Angeles County, Calif., to give me necessarily brief statements of reasons 
why they believed I, as their Representative, should urge such raise in compen- 
sation. This I believed to be a dignified, concise, crystal clear bit of conclusive 
evidence in support of a just and compensatory raise at this time. 

I might add, however, after studying the dozens of communications I have 
x received; after studying the problem to further qualify to appear before you 
i in support of the raise, it seemed to me that some raise of between 6 percent and 
a 10 percent would be consistent with their just deserts. 

Here, then, are a few copies of the dozens of typical communications I have 


i received from postal employees in my great 23d District. I properly left the 
: identification of my constituent off, but they are available to you upon your 
request. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, many of these literally dozens 
of communications which I have received from postal workers in the great 23d 
District have included itemized statements of their receipts and disbursements. 
I will not file any of those but I will say I have analyzed same and find that it 
is manifest to me therefrom that it continues to be a fact, even in sunny southern 
California, that almost every argument in support of a pay raise for these im- 
portant Federal employees justifies an increase in pay. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I thank you for granting me 
the courtesy, privilege, and opportunity to present, in behalf of the people I am 
proud to represent, this year again as I have now for several previous elective 
terms, before this honorable and important committee, my support of this 
deserved pay increase. 


Compton, Calif. 
“DEAR CLYDE DoyLEe: My father is a postman and he has such a hard time to 


feed and clothe all of us kids. Please do all you can to see that H.R. 9883 is 
passed.” 


3 Compton, Calif. 
“Hon. CiypE Doyi_e: I am a postman and I have a family of six children and 
: it is a hardship to provide for a family. Please do all you can and vote for 


H.R. 9883 so we can provide a decent life for our children.” 


si Los Angeles, Calif. 

“Hon. CrypE DoyLe: I am writing these few lines to ask you to look at a 
favorable raise for us mail carriers. 

“The pay I receive now is less than what I received 5 years ago, when they 
4 take out the present-day taxes and what the dollar can buy today.” 
Downey, Calif. 

“Hon. ClypE DoyLE: Recently my husband wrote to you in regard to the postal 
raise, and we thank you for your reply. 

“IT am enclosing a copy of our 1959 budget, and so you can see we really need a 
raise to make every-day expenses meet. I had to go to work 4 months ago and 
I feel I should be home with my T7- and 10-year-old boys. 

i “We thank you for the support you are giving our letter carriers for the 
aa increase in pay they deserve.” 
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Downey, Calif. 

“Dear Str: It is very hard for me to express my thought about a pay raise 
because there are so many reasons why we should have one. 

“I get so disgusted at times wondering why that employees who work for the 
U.S. Government and dedicate their lives to what they believe in. I have read 
in history where it says that there are three features which characterize our postal 
system: (1) It is a monopoly of the United States; (2) it is conducted without 
any thought of profit; (3) its purpose is to give the greatest possible social 
service. Well, I have been with the Post Office for 10 years. I am very much 
interested in seeing it grow into something I can be more proud of, but I do not 
like to see my wife have to work.” 


South Gate, Calif. 

“DeaR Str: As you can see by the enclosed budget, my husband’s salary is not 
enough to meet all expenses. Every year we have to dip into our savings gath- 
ered while I was working. Please consider favorably a pay increase for the 
postal workers. We need it desperately to meet expenses.” 


Los Angeles, Calif. 

“CONGRESSMAN CLypE DoyLe: I am writing you to have your support of bill 
9883. Wein the Post Office have a difficult time even getting along on our present 
salary. Most of us have to work at part-time jobs to just get along. 

“Since the steel strike settlement we have had increases in all our utilities. 
Also food prices have risen. Your help will be greatly appreciated.” 


Downey, Calif. 

“Dear Str: I am writing to you for help to secure the pay raise for my husband 
as well as other postal employees. 

“My husband has been working for the post office 4 years and has been working 
a second job in order for us to live. 

“T feel a mail carrier has one of the most responsible and important jobs there 
is, and therefore feel that they should get a substantial income. 

“We do hope that you will help us get the raise that we need so desperately.” 


Los Angeles, Calif. 

“Dear Sir: As you know, we the postal employees are trying to get an increase 
in salary. With the high cost of living, it is close to impossible to feed and clothe 
our families. We need this raise very badly. And we need your support in 
helping us to obtain this raise. We are counting en you for your support and 
know we can count on you.” 


South Gate, Calif. 

“DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I’m writing to ask your support of H.R. 9883. For the 
past several years it has been impossible for a man with a family to make ends 
meet on his post office salary. 

“T have been compelled to hold down two jobs for the past 7 years, and I’m 
getting too tired to go on much longer.” 


Huntington Park, Calif. 

“HONORABLE Sir: The time has come again for me to ask that you support 
postal legislation. In the past you have wholeheartedly supported all of our 
just causes, for which I wish to thank you. And I feel assured that you will 
support H.R. 9883 which is vitally important to all postal workers.” 


Compton, Calif. 

“DEAR Sir: In view of the rising cost of living, etc., I would like to request 
your support on one of the postal pay increase bills. As you know we postal 
employees in the clerk-carrier bracket are required to do skilled work at laborer 
or even lower than some labor wages. And while we want to give the service 
our best we find it very difficult because we have to take part-time jobs to sup- 
plement our paychecks. So I pray you please to do what you feel right for 
us and I assure you we will appreciate it very much.” 


Los Angeles, Calif. 

“DEAR Sir: I am a letter carrier with 11 years service. My take-home pay is 
$156 a pay period. I have a wife and three boys and find it very hard to make 
ends meet. I would like very much for your support on a decent pay raise 
for postal employees.” 
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Bell, Calif. 

“Dear Siz: I am writing to enlist your help in passage of bill H.R. 9883 into 
law in this session of Congress. I understand it is still in committee and will 
take the efforts of all our friends in Washington to get action on it. 

“T am the wife of a postman of 30 years. I have struggled along and raised 
a family of three always on an inadequate salary. For the last 3 years I had 
been working part time to supplement my husband’s salary and we were looking 
forward to being debt free for the first time in over 50 years. 

“Last September I suffered a coronary attack and have been hospitalized 
twice and now must be under a doctor’s care and have many tests and X-rays 
taken (none of which are covered by our NALC hospitalization plan) and it is 
certain I will not be able to return to work. We are going further in debt 
every day and at a time when we should be looking toward retirement. In last 
night’s Los Angeles Mirror News I read where hospital costs had risen 161 
percent in 10 years. How much has our salary risen? 

“Help us please.” 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN SEYMOUR HALPERN, OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity to appear in behalf af salary 
increase bills for employees under the Classification Act, and postal field em- 
ployees. Over 1,500,000 Federal workers would be affected by such raises, 

The average increase for the classified service as provided in the bills before 
the committee would be approximately 12.5 percent. For postal workers the 
increase would range from 12 to 23 percent depending upon the level involved, 

I have cosponsored and fully support legislation in this field. 

I believe that salary increases should be provided, for two basic reasons— 
economic necessity, and fairness. 

The classified worker is earning in the neighborhood of $5,000 a year. The 
average postal worker is earning between $4,600 and $4,800. 

In these days it is absurd to assert that families can live in any degree of 
confidence on such incomes. Recent studies have estimated that a family of 
four requires an income of about $6,600 a year to meet its needs. Many postal 
employees, about 75 percent in fact, find it necessary to secure second jobs, or, 
their wives must work, just to provide their families with minimum support. 

The earnings of these employees are less than the average annual income of 
industrial workers in many parts of the country. 

Problems created by these low income standards range from inability to 
Save for emergencies to a necessitated dependence on credit buying with its 
consequent dangers. 

There is even some question that under present rates, the same standard 
of living that was enjoyed by these employees in 1939 can be maintained by 
them today. 

In addition, there is the question of whether present pay standards are 
adequate to attract and keep experienced, high-grade personnel in the Govern- 
ment service. Evidence indicates that this is a matter of growing seriousness 
at a time when the need for such people in Government is greatest. How long 
can we keep asking people to make sacrifices if they are to serve the Government? 

Finally, of course, the continued rise in the cost of living index is of grave 
concern to all Government employees. It is once again at a peak. With con- 
tinuing, slow rises in living costs expected, the effect of any slight pay increase 
would be negated by such cost of living increases within a very short period. 
I believe that a pay increase should be given and that it should be adequate. 

In addition to such reasons as these stemming from economic considerations, 
the simple argument of fairness buttresses the case. Increases in wages in 
private industry have outstripped such boosts by the Government. In some 
instances wages in private industry have jumped 400 percent since 1939, com- 
pared to a 200-percent increase for postal workers. This hardly coincides with 
concepts of equity. 

Mr. Chairman, economics and equity both argue for action this session on 
pay increases. I urge that the committee favorably report a measure providing 
for such reasonable raises. 
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STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN MICHAEL A, FEIGHAN, OF OHIO 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I urge your favorable con- 
sideration of the Morrison bill as well as H.R. 10139, a companion bill which 
I introduced, providing for salary increases for postal and classified civil service 
employees. 

I am cognizant and appreciative of the fact that the members of this com- 
mittee have given considerable study to this subject, and I am confident that 
in their wisdom, legislation will be approved which will be eminently fair and 
just. 
It is a pleasure to have an opportunity to express my own views, which 
I feel reflect the sentiments of the people of my district who are so ably 
served by many of these Federal employees. No one, I am sure, is unaware of 
the inflation that has lessened the buying power of the dollar, and its effect 
upon those who have limited incomes and families dependent upon them for 
support. 

My particular concern is for those Federal employees who are in the lower 
income brackets, because rising prices have made it more difficult for them 
to obtain the ordinary necessities of life. I strongly urge that this committee 
approve legislation to increase salaries commensurate with the services per- 
formed and with due consideration for the increased cost of living. 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN FRANK M. Karsten, oF Missouri 


Mr. Chairman, it is always a pleasure to visit the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. I enjoyed serving as a member of this great committee some 
years ago until I was elected to the Committee on Ways and Means. If it were 
not for the fact that the rules of the House preclude me from serving on two 
committees, I would be sitting on the other side of the witness table this 
morning. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear in support of salary legislation and 
commend the committee for scheduling these hearings. Salaries of employees 
in the postal, as well as the Federal classified service are not keeping pace with 
salaries in private industry. Over the past several months I have received 
many letters from postal as well as Federal employees and others on this 
subject. Many Government workers have shown me their actual budgets. Be- 
cause of inadequate income large numbers of Federal and postal workers are 
being subjected to severe financial hardships. Many are obliged to struggle 
along with a second job in order to make ends meet. 

I have always felt that it is a privilege to serve as a Federal or postal 
employee and it is likewise an honor to be part of our great Government. It is 
not beneath the dignity of any employee to accept part-time or even menial work 
along with his Government job, but this certainly does make public the fact 
that Government employees are poorly paid. In addition it points to the 
responsibility of the Congress in providing adequate Federal salaries. 

There are a number of salary bills pending before the committee, and I should 
particularly like to urge consideration of H.R. 9883, which was introduced by 
our distinguished colleague, the gentleman from Louisiana. In my opinion this 
bill is a realistic approach to the salary problem and would go a long way toward 
placing Government salaries on levels comparable to private industry. 

I appreciate this opportunity to make a statement and hope the committee 
will approve legislation providing an adequate salary increase for our postal 
and Federal workers. 


NAUGATUCK, Conn., April 29, 1960. 

Hon. Tom Murray, 
Chairman, Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C.: 

I earnestly urge you to give favorable consideration to H.R. 10812 intro- 
duced by the Honorable Glenn C. Cunningham. 

I respectfully submit that the Cunningham bill offers the most realistic ap- 
proach to the postal pay situation at this time. I most sincerely hope that you 
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and the other distinguished members of your committee will not compromise 
for less than 10 percent pay increase for our loyal and efficient postal employees, 
This should be the very minimum. 
I firmly believe that it is better to risk a veto than to sacrifice principles for 
expediency. 
Your former colleague, 
JAMES T. PATTERSON, 


STATEMENT OF STEVE STAHL, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, OKLAHOMA Pvp LIC 
EXPENDITURES COUNCIL, AND CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL TAXPAYERS COUNCIL 


Mr. Chairman and members of the House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee. My name is Steve Stahl. I reside at 1919 Northwest 33d Street in 
Oklahoma City. I am the executive vice president of the Oklahoma Public 
Expenditures Council and chairman of the National Taxpayers Conference. 

The Oklahoma council is a privately supported, statewide, citizen organi- 
zation devoted to the cause of efficient, economical government. The conference 
is an association of similar organizations in 37 States. 

The opportunity to present this statement on legislation to provide across- 
the-board salary increases for Federal employees now under consideration by 
the committee is appreciated. 

In expressing the hope that your committee will not approve any such legis- 
lation at this time, let me make it clear that I am not objecting to justifiable 
increases in salaries for Government employees and do believe that remunera- 
tion for services performed by Government employees should be in line with 
the salaries paid for comparable services performed in private employment. 

Whether such a relationship now exists will not be determined with any 
degree of accuracy until the Bureau of Labor Statistics releases the results 
of its present survey in September. Since Congress appropriated $500,000 to 
conduct this special study for the basic purpose of providing information nec- 
essary for the development of a sound, realistic, and equitable salary schedule 
for Federal employees, action at this time would be unwise and premature. 

Any across-the-board salary increase prior to receipt of this report could result 
in magnifying existing inequities and in establishing salary schedules which Con- 
gress might find difficult to revise on the basis of information not yet available. 

This is doubly true in view of the fact there has been no thorough review or 
revision of Federal salary systems or Federal pay policy in the past 30 years even 
though Federal civilian employment has increased fourfold in that period. 

Certainly no emergency exists which requires immediate action. Congress has 
approved three general salary raises for Federal employees in the past 10 years. 
These three, combined, have increased Federal pay 30.08 percent as compared to 
a 22.3-percent increase in the cost of living since 1950. 

A second and all-compelling reason for opposing enactment of major pay 
legislation is the substantial, immediate and long-range effect on the Federal 
budget. 

This is of major concern to the conference which has advocated a balanced 
budget since the end of World War II. In fact, this goal has been our principal 
objective year after year, and we have consistently supported Congress in efforts 
to stop the spreading of red ink on our Federal ledgers. 

It is comforting to note that this goal—although at a high level of spending 
and taxation—is possible for the current fiscal year with an estimated surplus 
of $4.2 billion in prospect for next year. 

This estimated surplus, however, can quickly be erased through the enactment 
of increased spending legislation, such as is proposed in H.R. 9888. In fact, this 
one bill, at an estimated cost of $1.6 billion, would eat away more than one-third 
of the estimated surplus. 

With many of the major appropriation bills yet to be acted upon and several 
new spending bills under consideration, it is impossible for your committee to 
relate the effect of this proposed legislation to the overall budget picture. This 
handicap emphasizes the need for drastic revision in present methods and facili- 
ties by which Congress attempts to exercise control over the purse strings. 

Another factor which deserves consideration by your committee is the effect 
which Federal pay scales exerts on State and local governments, particularly in 
areas which have large Federal installations. 
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Since the Federal Government has confiscated a major portion of the total tax- 
paying ability, both State and local governments are faced with increasing diffi- 
culties in financing essential services. This problem is compounded when it 
becomes necessary to compete for personnel with the Federal Government and 
its higher salary and wage rates. 

This situation can only lead to increasing demands for Federal financial assist- 
ance on the part of both State and local governments and promote further cen- 
tralization of Government in Washington. 

In my judgment the overriding issues in Congress as we move into the “serious 
sixties” is that of solvent government and sound money versus deficit and financ- 
ing and continuing inflation. Passage of H.R. 9883 would serve to increase the 
difficulty of balancing the budget in future years and add fuel to the fires of 
inflation. 

I do not presume to speak for all the State associations affiliated with the confer- 
ence nor their members. However, I do believe a growing number of American 
citizens—perhaps a majority—are deeply concerned over the present financial 
plight of our Federal Government. They may not be vocal: Few will take the 
trouble to write you a letter of commendation should you and the other members 
of your committee postpone action on this legislation in favor of fiscal respon- 
sibility. But I do know they will appreciate such action on your part. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, your consideration of our views 
regarding this important legislation is truly appreciated. 


THE NEW HAMPSHIRE FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Concord, N.H., April 28, 1960. 
Hon. Tom Murray, 
Chairman, House Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MurRAY: You and your committee have before you bills 
to provide increases in pay for postal and civil service employees which would 
apparently cost about $1.6 billion a year. 

The New Hampshire Farm Bureau Federation would like to register with you 
its strong opposition to such increases. Many of our members have studied the 
problem of inflation more or less continually for several years. One recommen- 
dation they have almost unanimously agreed upon that the local, State, and 
Federal Governments must practice strict economy and strive for a balanced 
budget. They also agree that one of the ways in which government can help to 
cure inflation is by more nearly holding the line on wages and salaries. 

We respectfully urge you to use your influence in opposition to the aforemen- 
tioned proposal. 


Very truly yours, 
L. Frencu, Managing Director. 


MINNESOTA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
St. Paul, Minn., April 29, 1960. 
Hon. Tom Murray, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Murray: We in the Minnesta Farm Bureau Federation 
are very concerned over the numerous bills pending before the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee which would provide pay increases costing $1.6 billion 
a year for a large number of Federal Government employees, including those in 
the postal service. 

We feel that, inasmuch as many Federal employees received many costly 
fringe benefits during the past year, that any additional increase in salaries 
at this time would set off another round of pay increases for non-Government 
workers. This type of pay increase we feel would definitely be inflationary. 

We urge that these requests for increased pay be rejected. 

Sincerely, 


C. W. Myers, President. 
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WEBER COUNTY FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Ogden, Utah, April 29, 1960, 
Hon. Tom Murray, 
Chairman, House Post Office and Civil Service Committee, Washington, D.0, 
DEAR Mr. Murray: We give full support to American Farm Bureau in oppos- 
ing legislation that would give pay raises to most Government employees. Any 
overall adjustment in Federal salaries at this time would set off another round 
of pay increases for nongovernmental workers. 
This type of pay increase, not definitely related to increased productivity, 
would be inflationary. We urge that requests for increased pay be rejected, 
Yours truly, 
CLYDE LOwE, 
President, Weber County Farm Bureau, 


RHODE ISLAND ASSOCIATION OF FARMERS, INC., 
Little Compton, RJ., April 29, 1960. 
Hon. Tom Murray, 
Chairman, House Post Office and Civil Service Committee, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MurrAy: We understand that in recent weeks hearings 
have been held by the House Post Office and Civil Service Committee on bills 
which would provide pay increases for postal and civil service employees, costing 
$1.6 billion a year. 

There is no question in the minds of our members that a Federal pay raise 
at this time would be inflationary. It could be a contributing factor to con- 
tinued deficit spending by the Federal Government. If we are to have a bal- 
anced budget this year, it is important, in our opinion, that such Government 
spending as might be involved in this pay raise should be avoided, and we would 
request that your committee oppose this proposal. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. MANUEL F.. RAmos, Secretary. 


MONTANA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Bozeman, Mont., May 2, 1960. 
Congressman ToM MuRRAY, 
Chairman, House Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MurRAyY: We understand your committee is considering 
bills which would provide for numerous pay increases for the post office and 
civil service employees. 

We would like to point ont that any such increase, the estimated figure of 
$1.6 billion a year, would only contribute to an inflationary spiral. With auto- 
matic increases provided Federal employees under civil service status, plus 
many of their fringe benefits that cost the taxpayer money whether paid in cash 
or benefits, it does not seem to us they merit further pay increases at this time. 

Montana Farm Bureau members have been opposed to deficit spending and 
feel that this is one additional place that we can hold the line and help to 
balance the budgets in the coming months ahead. 

Sincerely yours, 
Max P. Maserry, President. 


Mattoon, May 6, 1960. 
Hon. ToM MurRAy, 
Chairman, House Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington D.S. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Murray: This letter is written to you as chairman of the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Committee, inasmuch as we do not have 
a Congressman from Illinois on that committee. 

We have noted developments on this proposal, and can only judge it as irre 
sponsible, since opposition has been voiced by persons who should be closest to 
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the problem, namely Postmaster General Summerfield, Budget Director Stans, 
and Secretary of Commerce Mueller, among others. 

We prevail upon you to seek the support of your committee to kill H.R. 
gss3, at least until the full import of the Bureau of Labor's study, as authorized 
by the 86th Congress, is appraised. 

Yours very truly, 
L. SHRIVER. 

The Cuarrman. If there are no other questions, that completes the 
hearing. The committee will stand adjourned until next Tuesday 
morning at 10 o’clock when we will meet in executive session. 

(Whereupon, at 12 :20 p.m., April 29, 1960, the committee adjourned, 
to reconvene in executive session, Tuesday, May 3, 1960, at 10 a.m.) 
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